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Industbui.  Commission, 

December  5,  1901. 
To  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Induatrial 
Commission,  a  report  relating  to' Agriculture  and  to  Taxation,  espe- 
cially as  regards  corporations,  prepared  in  accordance  witli  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  18, 1898.  The  testimony  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  is  included  in  Volume  X  of  the  Commission's 
reports.  This  volume  consistBof  special  investigations  and  summaries 
of  existing  laws  and  court  decisions. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the 
subjects  covered  by  this  volume  will  be  presented  in  its  Final  Eeport 
to  Congress. 

Respectfully,  Ai^bbt  Ciabke,  Chairman. 
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FICTITIOUS  DEALINOS  IN  FARM  FRODUOTS. 


8IW0PSI8  OF  TESTIMONY  TAKEN  BY  COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS, 
AND  OP  DEBATES  IN  BOTH  HOUSES  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 


Prepared  imdeT  the  cUrectioa  o(  the  lodnBtrial  Conuniemon  by  Habvev  M.  Frixnd. 


To  t^  IndutMal  CommiMioa: 

Parenant  to  the  resolntioii  of  your  honorable  body,  dated  Jams  10, 1899,  appoint- 
ing me  an  "en>ert  agent"  to  make  a  digest  of  certain  bills  of  the  Fifty-second 
CongresB,together  with  amendments  adopted  and  proposed,  and  certain  testimony 
taben  by  committees  of  the  Hoase  and  Senate  of  that  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
"fictitions  dealings  in  agrioultoral  prodocts,"  I  have  the  nonor  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  subject-matter  under  consideration  bad  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
agricoltural,  milling,  and  some  of  the  mannfacturing  and  commercial  interests 
(X  the  conntry  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Fifty-second 
Congress,  bnt  nntil  that  Coiinvss  no  serions  attempt  had  been  made  to  enact 

Kteral  legislation  the  avowed  pnrpose  of  which  was  to  sapprees  such  dealings, 
a  continnonB  decline  in  the  valne  of  farm  products  generuUy,  and  especially  of 
some  of  the  leading  staples,  snch  as  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  dnring  practically 
the  entire  period  of  about  20  years,  commencing  in  the  early  seventieH,  ha^ 
canaed  great  disaster  In  many  qnarters,  and  had  given  rise  to  a  belief,  pretty 
general^  preyailiug  among  the  prodncers  of  the  country,  that  one  of  the  prime 
cansee  of  this  general  depression  in  the  prices  of  their  products  tvas  what  is  com' 
monly  known  as  dealing  in  ■■options "and  "futures "on  the  boards  of  trade  of 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  and  some  other  cities  where  snoh  dealings 
were  carried  on  to  u  lesser  extent 

It  was  claimed  that,  regardless  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  prices  of 
■11  the  products  of  the  farm  whith  were  dealt  in  on  these  boards  of  trade  were 
fixed  absolutely  by  manipulations  in  the  interest  of  the  speculators  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  prodncers,  and  that  such  lowering  of  the  prices  of  those  nrodncta 
had  a  necessary  tendency  to  depress  the  prices  of  all  other  products  of  tlie  farm. 
This  line  of  argument  carried  one  step  fulher  logically  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
t  his  same  canse  was  the  predominant  one  in  lowering  the  price  of  land  dnring  the 
same  period. 

It  was  further  contended  that  this  practice  of  fictitious  dealing  in  agricultural 
products  had  ruined  the  market  for  actual  products  of  the  soil  by  diverting  large 
snms  of  money  from  the  channels  of  legitimate  trade  and  business  to  the  baser 
uses  of  purely  gaming  trausactions,  and  it  was  asijerted  with  much  vigor  and 
emphasis  that  such  practices  were  undermining  the  molality  of  the  country,  were 
making  gamblers  out  of  the  men  of  business,  were  the  Iruitful  causes  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  failures  in  business,  embezKlements,  and  other  large  financial 
crimes,  and  were  a  serious  menace  to  the  State. 

Petitions  had  gone  up  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in  which  such  transac- 
titma  were  carried  on  praying  the  enactment  oC  laws  to  prohibit  them,  and  Illinois, 
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at  least,  had  already  paaeed  a  pretty  etringent  Btatnt«  to  that  end,  which,  it  was 
apparent,  had  bad  little,  if  any,  effect  toward  accomplishing  the  dedrad  reenlt. 
The anbject-mattflr  waa  believed  by  the  oj)ponentsof  '■options "and  ■' futures"  to 
be  too  vast  aiic  too  closely  int«rwoven  with  the  general  bnsinesa  interests  of  the 
whole  conutry  for  the  States  in  their  individnal  capacity  to  onccessfnlly  grapple 
With  it,  and  the  sentiment  in  certain  quarters  that  these  "  options  "and"  futnres'' 
dealings  on  the  boarda  of  trade  were  franght  with  nothing  bnt  evil  to  the  produc- 
ing clasgea  waa  very  strong.  Hence,  it  was.  that  appeals  bad  begun  to  come  up 
to  Congress  for  a  general  statute  to  eappiesa  those  dealings.  A  bill  had  been 
introduced  in  the  Fifty-hrst  Congress  by  Representative  Butter  worth,  of  Ohio, 
which  Bought  to  accomplish  this  result  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  tite 
General  Oovemment,  bnt  nothing  had  come  of  it. 

The  question  was  thus  rii>e  for  consideration  when  the  Fifty-second  Congress 
aBBembledinregnlar  session  in  December,  1801.  Both  Houses  were  at  once  delaged 
witli  petitions  and  memorials  from  private  citizens,  agricultural  associations,  and 
many  other  bodies  interested  in  the  subject,  inclading  memorials  from  the  leg;is- 
latnresof  someof  theStatee,  the  majority  of  them  asking  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
the  Bntterwortb  bill.  The  memorials  of  the  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, banking  and  other  kindred  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  were,  as  a 
rule,  OTiposed  to  snch  legislation, 

By^dio  middle  of  February,  IMS,  5  "  anti-option  "  bills  had  been  introduced  in 
theHonae,  and  3  in  the  3enat«.  The  several  House  bills  were  numbered  3U4,  479, 
SS99,  3870,  and  6012,  and  were  introduced  by  Messrs.  Brosius,  Wise.  Hatch,  Alez- 
ttader,  and  Hatch  (by  request),  respectively.  AH  of  them  sought  to  suppress 
"  flctitions  dealings  in  agncultural  products"  on  the  boards  of  trade  by  taxing 
them  out  of  existence. 

In  the  Senate  JSt.  Wt 
tiTel7,dniwnonsnbstantially  thesi  ....._. 

1868,  which  deelared  such  dealings  impediments  of  interstate  commerce  and  felo- 
nies poidshable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
STearsormorethan  10,  the  U.S.  district  courts  being  given  jurisdiction  over  euoh 
offenses. 

The  House  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  almost 
Immediately  began  a  series  of  hearings  lasting  from  February  3  until  February  IS, 
at  which  a  1^^  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  both  for  and  against  the  proposed 
legislation,  ^e  testimony  was.  of  necessity,  aliaost  wholly  of  an  expert  nature. 
The  witnesses  were  asked  to  state  their  views  at  length  on  the  general  subjectand 
to  m^e  Bu^jestions  as  to  whether  legislation  was  necessary  in  the  premises;  and 
it  so,  to  state  what,  in  their  opinion,  such  legislation  should  be.  An  abstract  OF 
digest  of  the  material  portions  of  that  tesUmony  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  solicited  correspondence  from  xmrsons,  associa- 
tions, organizationa,  and  others  interested  and  conversant  with  the  general  subject- 
matter  under  investigation  and  received  a  number  of  replies,  most  of  which  were 
printed  along  with  the  testimony. 

The  Bnbstaiice  of  those  replies  was  substantially  to  the  same  effect  as  the  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  committee,  those  favoring  the  bill  doing  so  on  practically 
the  same  grounds  as  did  those  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  the  same 
being  true  in  reepect  of  those  opposing  the  proposed  measure.  It  is  not  deemed 
essential  therefore  to  make  a  separate  digest  thereof. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1892.  the  committee  reported  a  bill  (H,  R.  7845),  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bills  formerly  introduced.  The  report  of  the  committee  (No.  969, 
Pif^-seoond  Congress,  hret  session),  set  out  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law,  explained  in  detail  the  several  aections  of 
the  bill,  and  argued  strenuously  in  support  of  it,  quoting  liberally  from  newspa- 
pers and  other  aonrcee  that  favored  legislation  of  the  character  proposed. 

The  title  of  the  new  bill  was:  "A  bill  defining  'options'  and  'futures,'  imposing 
special  taxee  on  dealers  therein,  and  requiring  such  dealers  and  persons  engaged 
In  selling  certain  products  to  obtain  license,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  objeots  sought  by  the  proposed  legislation  were  stated  by  the  committee  to 
be  as  follows: 

"First.  To  obtain  revenue. 

"  Second.  To  relieve  the  producer  of  the  destructive  competition  to  which  he  is 
now  subjected  by  the  offering,  upon  the  exchanges,  of  illimitable  quantities  of 
flat  or  fictitious  products  by  those  who  do  not  own  and  have  not  acquired  the  right 
to  tbe  future  possession  of  the  articles  which  they  pretend  to  offer  and  sell. 

"Third.  To  restore  to  the  lawof  supply  and  demand  that  free  action  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  'short  selling.'  which  practice  has  of  recent 
years  become  the  one  mode  of  determining  the  price  of  such  agricultural  staples 
as  can  be  graded,  while  the  ordinary  methods  of  commerce  are  found  to  suffice  for 
those  which  can  not    By  the  practice  of  *  short  selling,'  now  so  common  upon  the 
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exohaagee,  where  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  grain  grown  is  marketed,  prices 
are  ^tsnuined  (or  the  entire  prcxlactftnd  oft«ii  months  in  advance  of  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  (this  ia  eapeciallr  tme  of  the  ataple  product  of  the  Sontbem  planta- 
tlom).  thns  despoiling  the  farmer  and  planter  of  that  voice  in  fixing  the  price  to 
be  received  tor  the  prodnct  of  hie  labor  and  capital  which  Is  acceded  to  other 
producers. 

"Fourth.  That  market  qnotationa,  now  made  bj  the  limitless  offers  of  Sat 
products  bj'  the  'short  sellers,'  regardleea  of  the  value  of  or  the  volnme  of  aotnal 
product  in  existence,  may  again  be  determined  by  the  offering  of  real  prodact  by 
the  owners  thereof  or  by  those  who  have  acquired  from  anch  owner  the  right  to 
the  future  possession  of  the  articles  oSered,  and  thereby  to  limit  to  the  amount 
actually  existent  the  offerings  of  the  staple  products  of  the  farm. 

"Fifth.  To  prevent  the  overloading  of  domestic  markets  and  the  breaking  down 
of  prices  of  farm  products  by  '  abort  salea '  made  by  foreign  merchants  for  the 
purpose  of  Insuring  them  against  possible  loss  on  purchasee  of  Indian,  Egyptian, 
South  American,  Australian,  and  Russian  produce,  wherebv  the  American  famm 
and  planters  are  made  underwriters  of  the  commercial  risra  of  the  European,  by 
whom  no  bonus  or  premium  is  paid  for  assuming  insurance  riaks  that  destroy 
much  of  the  value  of  onr  products. 


relief  will  be  given  and  prosperity  partially  restored  to  that  great  class  constituting 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  onr  popnlation  who  inhabit  the  farms,  and  whose  lacking 
prosperity,  your  committee  Wieve.  is  due,  in  no  consLderable  pari,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  '  snort  selling,'  whereby  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farm  haveoeen 
determined  and  fijced,  during  recent  years,  at  an  nnremunerative  level. 

"  Seventh,  To  restore  to  the  producer  an  honest  market  and  such  prices  as  will 
follow  the  unfettered  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  which  the  c<aa- 
mittee  believe  will  be  sufQciently  remunerative  to  restore,  in  part,  the  power  of 
the  farmer  and  planter  to  purchase  the  product  of  forge,  factory,  and  mill,  and 
thus  bring  prosperity  to  the  artisan,  manufactnrer,  distributer,  ana  transporter." 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  defined  "options"  aa  "any  contract  or  agreement 
whereby  a  party  thereto,  or  any  party  for  whom  or  In  whose  behalf  snob  contract 
orureement  is  made,  acquires  the  right  or  privilege,  but  is  not  thereby  obligated, 
to  delirer  to  another  or  others,  at  a  future  time  or  within  a  designated  period, 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  3,"  those  articlee  being  tiie  following.- 

"Raw  or  unmanufactured  cotton,  hops,  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grass 
seeds,  flaxseed,  pork,  lard,  bacon,  and  other  edible  product  of  swine." 

The  second  section  defined  "futures"  as  "  any  contract  or  agreement  whereby 
a  party  contracts  or  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  to  another  or  others,  at  a  future 
time  or  within  a  designated  period,  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  S  of 
the  act,  when  at  the  time  of  making  such  contract  or  agreement  the  party  so  con- 
tracting or  agreeing  to  sell  and  make  such  delivery,  or  the  party  for  whom  he  acta 
as  agent,  broker,  or  employee  in  making  such  contract  or  agreement,  is  not  the 
owner  of  the  article  or  articles  bo  contraoted  or  agreed  to  be  sold  and  delivered,  or 
has  not  theretofore  acquired  by  purchase,  and  la  not  then  entitled  to  the  right  to 
the  future  posseesion  of  snch  article  or  articles  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  contract 
or  agreement  for  the  sale  and  future  delivery  thereof  previously  made  by  the 
owner  thereof." 

It  was  provided,  however,  that  the  act  should  not  apply  to  contracts  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  mnnlcinal  authorities,  nor  to  contracts  made  by  any  farmer  or 
glanter  for  the  future  delivery  of  the  prodncta  of  the  land,  either  grown  or  grow- 
ig,  nor  to  any  contracts  to  furnish  any  farmer  or  planter  with  any  of  tlie  artlclea 
named  In  the  bill  which  he  might  require  for  food,  forage,  or  seed. 

Section  4definedadealei  in  "options"  as  follows:  " Erei7  person,  oMsoclation, 
copartnership,  or  cori>oration  who  shall,  in  their  own  behiuf  or  as  ^ent,  broker, 
or  employee  of  another  orothers,  deal  in  'options'  or  make  any  options  contract 
or  agreement,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  or  make  any  transfer  or  assigninent  of 
any  snch  'futures'  ('options'  meant)  contract  or  agreement;"  and  a  dealer  in 
"futures'' was  defined  in  the  same  language,  except  in  this  definition  the  word 
"futures"  was  need  instead  of  "options"  ui  the  definition  of  the  former  alaae 
of  dealers. 

This  section  then  provided  that  euch  dealers  should  pay  an  annoal  license  fee  of 
$1,000,  and  also  pay  a  tax  of  5  cents  on  each  x>ound  of  cotton,  hops,  pork,  lard, 
bacon,  and  other  edible  product  of  swine,  and  20  cents  a  bushel  on  each  bushel  of 
the  other  articles  nameii  in  section  3  which  were  the  snbject  of  any  "options"  or 
"fntores"  contract  which  he,  as  vendor  or  assignor,  should  make,  transfer,  or 
■aelgn,  either  in  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  others. 

Section  5  required  every  dealer  in  "options  "or  "fnturea"  to  apply,  in  form  and 
r  prescribed,  to  ihe  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  his  license  and  pay  tiie 
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fee  of  $1,000,  and  at  theiame  time  to  execate  a  bon<1  in  the  anm  oF  940.000,  tosecnre 
the  payment  of  the  tazes  provided  in  section  4  and  his  compliance  with  all  the 
reqnirenients  of  the  act.  This  section  further  provided  that  snch  dealer  shoald  not 
truisact  any  bnsineaain  "options  "or  "fntnres."  while  any  of  the  taies  provided 
in  section  4  remained  unpaid,  altfaongfa  he  might  have  a  license  in  his  possession 
to  do  sacb  business. 

Section  6  reqnired  the  collector  of  internal  revenne  to  keep  a  register  snbject  to 
personal  inspection,  in  which  should  be  recorded  ali  appliuations  for  license  nnder 
the  act  and  a  statement  as  to  whether  a  license  had  been  issued  thereon. 

Section  7  provided  that  all  "optiotis"  and  "futures  "contracts  and  agreements, 
and  all  transfers  and  asstgnmeuts  thereof,  shonld  he  in  writing  and  signed  in  dupli- 
cate, and  state  the  time  at  which  they  won  Id  expire  or  mutnre. 

Section  8  required  every  dealer  in  "options"  or  "fntnres"  to  keep  a  book  in 
which  Bhonld  be  recorded  the  date  of  any  "options"  or  ''fntnres  "contract  made 
hy  him;  the  namef  of  the  parties  thereto,  whether  they  appeared  as  vendor  or 
vendee;  the  kind  and  amonntofthearticlee  agreed  to  behold;  the  contract  time  of 
delivery;  and  if  thereshonld  boa  transfer  or  assignment  of  the  contract,  the  name 
of  the  assigneeand  assignor;  which  book  was  at  all  times  to  be  open  to  inspection 
by  the  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 

Section  9  reqnired  dealers  in  "options  "and  "futures"  to  make  weekly  reports  to 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  setting  forth  the  facta  and  items  rt^nired  by 
section  8  to  be  recorded,  and  thereupon  pay  the  taiee  provided  in  section  4  npon 
the  business  transacted  in  the  preceding  week. 

The  collector  was  then  reqnired  to  enter  such  report  in  a  public  register,  and 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenne  of  the  business 
transacted  in  this  line. 

Section  10  imposed  apenaltyof  $20,000  fine,  or  imprisonment  from  six  months  to 
ten  years,  or  both,  upon,  dealers  in  "options"  or  "futures,"  for  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisiona  of  the  act  in  respect  of  the  license  fee,  or  taxes,  or  for  making 
false  and  frandnlent  returns  to  the  collector. 

Section  11  provided  that  neither  the  payment  of  the  taxes  nor  ths  proonring  of 
a  license  shonld  exempt  snch  dealers  from  the  operation  of  the  State.  Territorial, 
or  municipal  enactments  relating  to  the  same  snbject- matter. 

Section  12  required  any  party,  whether  as  owner  or  as  having  acquired  the  right 
to  the  fntnre  poaaeasioD  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  3,  intending  to 
make,  transfer,  or  assign  contracts  for  the  sale  and  subsequent  delivery  o(  any  of 
such  articles,  to  procure  a  license  therefor  from  the  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

B.ying  $2  annnally  for  the  same.  Such  party  was  also  required  to  keep  the  same 
nds  of  records  and  make  the  same  reports  as  were  requirwi  of  the  regular  dealera 
in  "options"  and  " fatures," and  for  violating  this  section  was  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  |1 ,000  nor  more  than  |o,000. 

Section  13  provided  that  whenever  the  making  of  any  contract  for  the  sale  and 
future  delivery  of  any  of  the  articles  named  in  section  S  shonld  not  lie  rei>orted 
as  required,  or  if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledf^  of  the  collector,  or  if  he  should 
have  reasonable  caase  to  believe  that,  at  the  time  of  making,  transferring,  or 
assigning  any  contract  for  the  sale  and  subsequent  delivery  of  any  of  such  articles, 
the  party  making,  transferring,  or  assigning  thereof  wwi  not  the  owner  of  or 
not  then  entitlea  to  the  future  possession  of  the  article  or  articles  contracted  to  be 
sold  and  delivered,  it  shonld  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  demand  from  such 
vendor  or  assignor  proof  of  such  ownership  or  risht  to  the  future  possession  of 
snch  property;  and  if  proof  should  not  be  furnished  npon  demand,  then  snch 
contract  should  be  held  to  be  a  "fnturee"  contract,  as  defined  in  section  2,  and 
should  subject  the  maker  thereof,  unless  he  should  have  a  license  covering  the 
period  of  the  transaction,  to  the  payment  of  the  gl.OuO  license  fee,  anil  also  the 
taxes  provided  in  section  4.  as  well  as  the  fines  and  penalties  provided  in  section  !0. 

Section  14  extended  and  applied  all  provisions  of  existing  iniernal-Tevenne  laws 
relating  to  the  recovery  and  enforcement  of  taxes,  iine^,  and  jwnalties.  so  far  as 
applicable,  to  the  recovery  and  enforcement  of  the  taxes,  fines,  and  pen^ties  imposed 
by  this  bill. 

Section  15  reqnired  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  the  act  into  effect;  and,  when  appro\ed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.iury,  such  rules  and  regulations  were  to  have  the  ■■  force  and  effect  of  law." 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1802,  on  motion  of  Mr,  Hatch,  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  by  a  vota  of  Ifi"  to  40;  1 10  mnmbers  not  voting. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  30  minutes  for  debate  was  permissible,  15  min- 
utes to  a  side.     In  this  short  debate,  T  members  spoke  for  the  bill  imd  VZ  against  it, 

Theessential  points  madein  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  may  beanmrnarized 
U  follows: 

1.  Bucb  legislation  was  demanded  generally  by  the  agricnltuni]  interests  of  the 
conntrjr. 
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2.  This  le^slation  woald  destroy  ^mbling  in  agiicnltaral  products,  which,  in 
itself,  la  pernicious  on  general  principles,  and  is  a  swindling  of  the  farmera  and 
planters  and  other  agricnltTiral  intereets. 

3.  It  wonid  enhance  the  value  of  agricnltnral  prodacts,  and  wonld  thus  benefit 
the  whole  conntry.  and  wonld  at  the  same  time  restore  to  trade  and  bnainoss  the 
free  and  nnintermpted  exercise  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  opponents  of  the  measnre  made  the  following  points  against  it: 

1.  The  billwasnncoostitntioiial,  because  not  WBTTtuited  under  theeierciae  of  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  It  was  also  tmconstitattonal,  becanse  it  was  violative  of  the  rishU  of  the  States 
to  control  their  own  domeetic  affairs.  If  the  practices  condemned  were  pemlcioua 
as  alleged,  then  they  were  against  the  States  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
gniltyporties  shonld  be  amenable  to  the  States  and  to  them  alone. 

9.  The  bOl  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  contract. 

4.  It  was  a  sham  proposition  to  raise  revenne,  the  object  being  to  prohibit  and 
not  to  tax  the  btisineas;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  prostitution  of  the  taxing  power 
for  pnipoees  not  contemplated  in  the  Gonstitntion. 

5.  It  wonld  destroy  legitimate  commerce  and  export  trade,  and  wonld  depreciate 
die  valne  of  farm  products  instead  of  enhancing  tnem. 

0.  It  was  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  a  syndicate  of  milling  interests,  and  its  passage 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  gigantic  millers' trust  which  would  control  toe 
pries  of  the  entire  production  of  the  cereals  at  its  own  pleaanre. 

Replying  to  the  constitutional  objections  urged  against  the  bill,  those  favoring 
its  enactment  cited  the  statute  taxing  the  production  of  oleomargarine,  and  the 
act  relating  to  theLonlsiana  Lottery,  and  contended  that  those  acts  were  sufficient 
precedents  for  the  proposed  legislation:  and  they  also  asserted  that  every  pemi- 
cions  practice  that  had  ever  become  general,  and  every  universal  evil  in  the  history 
of  the  country  had  used  the  same  argnments  and  had  sought  to  shield  itself  from 
interference  and  interruption  behind  the  Consti  tution. 

The  bill  reached  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  Jnne,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  after  a  short  debate,  it  was 
rererred  to  the  Committee  on  the  .Tndiciary,  which  in  the  meantime,  as  before 
stated,  had  taken  a  large  amount  of  testimony  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  hill. 

On  the  Tth  of  ,Tnly  Mr.  Piatt,  representing  a  majority  of  thecommittee.  reported 
the  bill  back  without  recommendation,  except  that  it  be  placed  on  the  Calendar 
for  early  consideration,  and  said  that  while  the  committee  believed  that  dealing 
in  agricnltnral  products  by  persons  not  having  the  ownership  or  the  right  to  the 
ownership  thereof  constitutes  a  great  evil  and  injury  which  ought  tobe  lemedied, 
if  there  was  any  power  under  the  Constitntion  to  remedy  the  saiue,  they  had  been 
nnable  to  agree  upon  any  measure  of  relief. 

Messrs.  George,  Pngh,  and  Coke,  representing  a  minority  of  the  committee, 
joined  in  a  report,  which,  insubstance,  was  that  tney  believed  that  it  waaa  perver- 
sion of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Constitntion  to  nse  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
but  that  they  believed  Congress  has  full  power,  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitntion,  to  prohibit  stich  dealings  as  being  impediments  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  They  therefore  reported  a  measnre  on  these  lines,  an  analysis  of 
which  will  be  mads  further  on  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  IJie  committee,  submitted  a  brief  report  embodying 
bis  individual  views  on  the  snbject,  tothe  effect  that  Congress  could  suppress  fio- 
titiouB  dealings  in  agricultural  products  on  the  boards  of  trade  either  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  taxing  power,  or  by  an  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  thecommerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  certain  minor  amendments  to  the  bill  he 
favored  its  passage. 

The  amendments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been  previously  brought  tothe 
attention  of  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Washburn,  and  were  snbseqnently  adopted  by  the 
t^enate  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  without  opposition.  They  were  in  substance 
as  follows: 

1.  Insection4thede&nitiDnsofdealersin  "options"  and  "futures," respectively, 
were  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  any  one  who  should,  "by  letter,  telegram,  or  other 
communication  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country,  or  by  an  agent, 
broker,  employee,  or  partner  resident  in  any  foreign  country  enter  into  any 
'  options '  or  '  futures '  contract "  as  before  defined. 

3.  In  section  3  the  following  additional  fnture  contracts  of  the  farmer  or  planter 
wereexceptedfrom  theoperationof  theact:  "Any  contract  mode  with  any  person 
to  fnmish  and  deliver  at  a  future  time  or  within  ft  designated  period  any  of  such 
articles  purchased  for  the  domestic  consnmptaou  of  the  purchaser  or  bis  household. " 

3.  The  words  "grass  seeds,"  "flaxseed,"  and  "  other  edible  products  of  swine" 
were  stricken  from  section  3, 

4.  Section  13  was  amended  so  that  its  proTlsions  did  not,  in  any  respect,  apply  to 
Ute  transfer  or  assignnie&t  of  any  "  option  "  or  "  futures  "  contract. 
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6.  At  the  end  of  section  3  a  proviso  was  inserted  that  none  of  the  farmers'  or 
plant«re'  tntore  contracts  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  act  shonld  be 
made  or  settled  in  any  manner  upon  any  board  of  trade  or  produce  exchange  of 
any  kind,  or  in  any  place,  or  njKin  any  premises  where  price  qnotations  of  the 
articlea  contracted  for  was  announced  or  bulletined,  nor  should  tney  be  aubject  to 
the  ralea  and  relations  of  any  such  board  or  exchange. 

Certain  other  purely  clerical  amendments  were  also  adopted  without  opposition. 

The  debate  in  the  ^nate  on  this  bill  was  of  the  most  animated  character  and 
was  protracted  to  a  great  length.  Perhaps  no  measure  was  ever  more  thoroughly 
discuBsed  in  CongreBB.  It  was  advocated  with  singular  ability  on  substantiallj' 
tho  same  pounds  as  in  the  House,  and  was  opposed  in  a  masterly  manner  princi- 
pally on  file  grounds  of  its  alleged  uuconatitutionality,  its  alleged  interference 
witu  Intimate  tradeandbnsiness,  and  on  the  further  ground  that,  even  admitting 
thatdMlingin  "options"  or  in  "pute"  and  "calls"  waspemiciona  in  itself,  they 
did  not  affect  legiriniate  transactionB  or  interfere  with  the  natural  operations  of 
the  law  of  a  apply  and  demand.  Another  argument  that  was  pressed  with  great 
vigor  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  was  that  dealings  in  "  futures  "  were  the  legiti- 
mate oatgrowth  of  the  rapid  advancements  of  commercial  and  industrial  affairs 
ftnd  were  made  necessary  by  the  commercial  and  indostrial  revolution  that  had 
been  wrought  by  the  mighty  agencies  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  inventive 
genloa  of  man,  and  that  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  exchanges  were  the  clear- 
tag  houses  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  were  just  as  essential  to  the  stability 
of  prices  and  the  successful  and  rapid  distribution  of  those  products  as  were  the 
great  clearing  honsea  of  finance  for  the  successful  transactipns  of  business  purely 
financial. 

The  debate  began  on  Jaly  11  and  continned  until  Jnly  30.  near  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  Congress,  several  hours  of  most  of  tie  legislative  days  being 
devoted  to  it.  It  was  resumed  December  13,  shortly  after  the  second  session  con- 
vened and  was  not  concluded  until  Jannary  31,  on  which  day  the  bill  as  amended 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  ^0  to  29,  16  not  voting. 

An  analysis  or  digest  of  this  debate  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  debate  numeroas  amandmente  other  than  those  oefore  re- 
ferred to  were  offered,  nearlyall  of  which  were  voted  down.  A  number  of  proposed 
amendments  of  minor  importance  were  not  discnesed,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
acted  upon,  and  tfaey  will  not  be  specially  considered.  A  mere  atatement  of  them 
will  be  sufficient.    Those  of  this  dass  were  substantially  as  follows : 

I.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  11  a  provision  that  every 
"option  "or  "  future"  contract  asdefined  tn  the  bill,  when  made  outside  the  jnris- 
diction  of  the  United  States  shonld  be  null  and  void  when  attempted  tobe  enforced 
in  court  of  the  United  States.  / 

2  and  3.  (By  Ur,  Jones,  of  Arkansas.)  In  section  3,  except  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  the  following  future  contracts : 

(a)  "Any  agreement  to  pay  or  deliver  a  part  of  the  product  of  landancompen- 
sation  for  its  nse,  or  as  compensation  tor  work  or  labor  done  or  to  be  done  on  the 
same."    Adopted. 

(b)  "  Any  agreement  madewitha  manufacturet:  to  deliver  to  himata  future 
time  raw  mat^ial  of  the  particular  Mnd,  grade,  or  quality  required  to  be  used  in 
his  business,  IE  such  agreement  be  not  made  in  any  merchants'  exchange  or  other 
association,  nor  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof,  and  shall  be  for 
a  bona  fide  delivery  of  such  raw  material  of  the  kind,  grade,  and  quality  named 
in  such  aKTeement,"    Not  pressed. 

4.  (By  Air.  QiBBON,  of  Louisiana.)  In  section  3,  except  from  the  operations  of 
the  act  the  following  "futures"  contract. 

"Any  contract  or  agreement  in  writing  by  any  person  actnally  to  receive  and 
pay  for  any  of  the  articles  to  which  the  bill  relates  at  a  specified  fatnre  time, 
where  there  was  an  actual  bona  fide  saie."    Not  pressed. 

5.  (Bythesame.)  In  section  3,  insert  the  following  articles  to  be  subject  to  the 
operations  of  the  act: 

"  Flour,  tobacco,  beef,  cattle,  sheep,  mules,  horses,  lumber,  building  material, 
(diver,  gold,  iron,  copper,  coal,  lime,  oil,  lead,  stocks  and  bonds  of  any  description 
whatsoever,  wool  and  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  silk  ttnd  silk  goods,  leather. 
leather  goods,  cotton-seed  prodncts.  and  all  other  articles,  raw  or  manufactured, 
that  are  the  subjects  of  barter  or  trade  and  commerce  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  oetween  them  and  the  people  of  foreign  countries.  '  Not 
pressed. 

6.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Washburn  the  original  section  13  was  stricken  from  the 
bill.  Afterwards  a  shifting  of  the  last  few  sections  was  made,  section  13  becom- 
ing section  10;  section  10  became  section  11;  section  11  became  secboa  13;  section 
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14  becanieeectionIS;  section  1^  becaroesectioii  14;  and  a  new  section  munbered  15 
was  added  providing  that  the  act  ahould  go  into  effect  on  Jnly  1, 1698. 

7,  On  motion  of  Mr,  Whits  the  item  of  "flour"  was  added  to  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  section  S  to  which  the  act  should  relate. 

8,  Mr.  White  moved  to  strikoont  the  proviso  to  section  3  above  referred  to, 
which  forbade  any  of  the  farmers'  or  planters'  f ntors  contracts  that  were  excepted 
from  the  act  to  be  made  in  or  npon  any  board  of  trade  or  other  such  like  asBocia- 
tion  or  in  accordance  with  any  of  the  rnles  of  snch  bodies;  bntafter  ashort  debate 
thereon  the  motion  was  lost  by  the  vot«  of  15  to  83,  89  not  voting, 

9,  (By  Mr,  Vilas.)  EBatricting  the  definition  of  a  " fatnre  "  contract  in  section 
3,  so  that  there  should  be  excluded  therefrom  all  contracts  in  which  the  seller  in 
Kood  faith  intended  ' '  to  pnrchase  and  deliver  the  articles  contracted  to  be  sold  and 
delivered  according  to  tne  terms  and  reqnirements  of  snch  contract."    Rejected 


'By  Mr.  Daniel.  )  8trike  ont  section  10,  formerly  section  IS.    Rejected  after 


by  a  decisive  vote  after  a  lenxthy  debate. 

10,  fBy  Mr,  Daniel.)  StriSeonts*   " 
a  lengthy  debate  by  a  large  majority' 

11.  (By  Mr.  MilIjS,)  dxter  section  14  insert  a  new  section  as  follows; 

"That  all  railroad  corporations,  aaeociationa,  or  companies  engaged  in  intW' 
state  commerce  ahall,  wifliin  aii  months  after  the  passHge  of  this  act,  provide  at 
all  stations  established  or  that  may  be  established  on  their  roads,  side-track  faclli- 
ties  for  all  perBons  or  parties  to  erect  and  maintainpiivateelevators  or  WBrehoases, 
of  acapacity  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  bnshela  each,  for  the  storage  of  gi^n 
while  waiting  shipment  on  euch  lines  of  railroad,  and  permit  snch  elevators  and 
warehouses  to  be  erocted,  maintained,  controlled,  and  operated  by  any  person  or 
corporation  desiring  to  erect,  maintain,  control,  and  operate  the  same  for  said 
persona.  And  it  is  hereby  made  the  daty  of  said  railroad  companies  to  receive 
and  carry  over  their  lines  all  grain  offered  for  shipment  to  and  from  such  private 
elevators  and  warehouses,  and  they  shall  receive  m  their  cars  and  carry  over  their 
lines  of  railroad  all  grain  offered  in  carload  lots  at  such  stations  wi  thout  preriotts 
storage,  and  shall  transport  the  same  at  the  same  rates  charged  for  transporting 
grain  for  elevator  and  miller  companies.  And  every  railroad  company  that  shall 
Jail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  the  anm  of  ten  thonsand  dollars  for 
each  offense."    Bejected  without  debate.  31  to  40,  ai  not  voting, 

13,  (By  Mr,  Hills.)  After  section  llinsertanew  sectionae  follows; 
"Anyperson,  corporation,  or  company  which  shall  enter  into  any  combination  or 

agreement  to  fii  the  price  at  which  grain  or  cotion  or  other  agricultural  prodoot 
shall  be  bought  in  any  market  in  the  United  States,  or  to  prevent  competition  in 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  grain  or  cotton  or  other  agricultural  product  in  any  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  shell  be  gnllty  of  a  mledemeanor,  and,  on  conviction, 
shall  be  fined  the  sam  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense  so  committed," 
This  was  also  rejected,  without  debate,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  40,  US  not  voting. 

18.  {By  Mr.  Carter.)  In  addition  to  the  articlee  mentioned  in  section  3,  to 
which  thebill  waeto  apply,  insert  "silver  bullion."  This  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority. 

14.  (By  ] 
ebould  reli  .  .  . 
representing  the  same  and  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges  oi  the  United  States;  also 
high  wines,  spirits,  and  whiskies,"    Bejectod, 

19.  The  proposed  amendment  which  provoked  the  moet  discussion  and  was  by 
far  the  most  important  one  offered  emanated  from  Senator  (George,  and  waa 
generally  called  the  "George  substitute."  This  amendment  went  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  bill  itself,  and  proceeded  upon  an  entirely  different  principle, 
while  seeking  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes  as  did  the  original  bill.  Whereas 
the  original  bill  relied  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  Constitution  as  the  source  of 
its  authority,  the  Cleorge  substitute  was  based  upon  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution, 

Its  first  three  sections  were  the  same  as  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  original 
bUl.  i~        e 

Its  fourth  fiecdon  declared  that  "options"  and  "futures,"  as  thereinbefore 
defined,  were  obstructions  to  and  restraints  upon  interetato  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  were,  therefore,  illeeal  and  void;  tlwt  every  party  to  such  contract, 
either  as  bnyer  or  seller,  should  De  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  toiable  in  the  proper 
district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  the  niU 
value  of  the  contract  if  that  amountod  to  $1,000,  or  $1,000  when  the  value  of  the 
contract  was  less  than  that  sum,  and  imprisonment/ornot  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  five;  and  that  every  such  contract  shoula  constitute  a  separate  offeoae 
on  the  part  of  both  parties  thereto. 

Section  5  declared  any  exchange,  board  or  other  association  where  -'options  "  ot 
"futiires''  contracts  were  made,  encouraged,  setUed,  regulated  or  adjusted  to  be 
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Tinlawfnl  <x>mbinstiona  to  obstrnct  intentata  and  foreign  coinmerce.vtalcli  might 
be  proceeded  against  by  injunction,  in  tlte  proper  district  ot  circuit  oonrt  of  the 
United  Statee,  at  the  suit  of  the  General  Government,  brought  by  the  district 
attorney  or  the  Attorney-General,  or  by  any  private  party  on  relation  o(  the 
United  Statee,  whenever  there  was  reasoDHble  ground  to  suspect  a  violation  of 
the  statute  on  the  part  of  any  snch  exchange,  Doard,  or  other  asaociationi  and 
whensnch  snit  was  bronght  at  the  instance  ot  a  private  party  and  was  Bacceasfnl, 
the  court  should  adjudge  to  the  relator  fnll  costs  and  attorneys'  fees,  tc^ether  with 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  time  spent  and  expenses  incurred  in  and  about 
Bnch  suit. 

Section  6  was  as  follows: 

"  That  any;  person  who  shall  in  the  United  States  by  letter  or  telegram  or  other 
commnnication  nent  from  the  United  StAtes  to  any  foreign  conntry,  or  by  any  agent 
resident  in  a  foreign  country  enter  into  any  contract  hereinbefore  descnbea  as 
'options 'or  'futures,'  or  who  shall  do  any  other  act  aiding  and  encouraging  th« 
making  of  snch  contract  In  any  foreign  country,  or  shall  in  the  United  States  per- 
form any  such  contract  or  pay  any  damages  for  nonperformance  or  do  any  act  in 
part  performance  of  such  contract  or  in  part  sattsfaotion  of  such  damages  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  triable  and  punishable  as  provided 
for  in  section  4  of  this  act." 

Section  7  declared  that  any  "options"  or  "futures"  contract  made  ontside  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  should  be  held  utterly  null  and  void  when 
attempted  to  be  enforced  in  any  court  of  tbe  United  Statea. 

Secdon  8  was  as  follows: 

"  That  when  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  has  been  ^laid  or  delivered  on 
any  contract  herein  prohibited,  or  in  satisfaction  of  any  damages  or  any  part  of 
the  damages  claimed  from  a  breach  of  any  such  contract,  the  title  to  snch  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  shall  be  held  oa  not  having  been  passed  by  snch  delivery 
or  payment,  and  the  same  may  be  recovered  back  in  the  proper  district  or  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  at  the  salt  of  the  party  making  snch  delivery  or  pay- 
ment, or  by  his  leml  representatives  if  ha  be  drad,  and  shall  be  subject  to  his 
creditors  as  his  other  property;  and  there  shall  be  no  defense  against  any  ancfa 
proceedings  by  a  creditor  to  subject  aaid  money  or  property  to  hla  debt,  arising 
out  of  any  transaction  between  the  parties  to  anch  payment  or  delivei?,  except 
-  tbe  actual  and  bona  fide  return  of  the  money  paid  or  tbung  delivered  before  snch 
proceedings  bad  been  commenced." 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote commerceamong  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  to  remove  obatmo- 
tions  thereto." 

The  debate  on  this  anbatitnte  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor  for  manv  daya. 
It  was  ably  championed  byita  author  and  other  Senators  who,  while  they  favored 
legialation  an ppresBing  dealings  in  "options"  and  "futures,"  opposed  the  original 
bUl  on  constitutional  grounds,  oa  being  annnwarrantedandnnanthorizedeiercise 
of  the  taxing  power.  The  arguments  used  against  it  were  anbatantially  those  that 
were  nsed  against  the  original  bill.  It  was  attacked  with  great  ability  and  learn- 
ing as  unconstitutional,  and  was  declared  to  be  withont  principle  or  precedent  in 
its  favor. 

A  digest  of  the  debate  on  this  substitnte  will  be  found  In  its  proper  place  in  the 
digest  of  the  whole  debate  in  Appendix  "B." 

Mr,  Vilas  offered  an  amendment  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  George  substitute, 
striking  out  the  firat  part  of  the  section  which  declared  "options"  and  "futurss" 
obetrn^ions  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  to  be  ill^al  and  void,  his 
contention  beingthatths  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  and  notCongress, 
was  the  proper  tribnnal  to  determine  what  are  obstmctlons  to  and  restraints  upon 
Interetate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  proposed  amendment,  however,  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority;  and  afterwards  the  Cleorge  sabstituto  met  with  a 
similar  fate. 

The  bill  OS  passed  by  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Honse 
in  thirty-tour  porticnlars,  the  amendments  not  hereinbefore  disonssed  being  only 
of  minor  importance  and  meetly  of  a  clerical  nature. 

As  beforesteted,  tbe  bill  as  amended  passed  theSenate  on  theSlst  of  January,  18D3. 
It  come  back  to  the  Honse  on  the  2d  ot  February,  and  the  next  day  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricnltnre.  That  committee,  through  its  chairman,  on  the 
following  d^  reported  it  back  favorably,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Union  Calen- 
dar and  OTdered  to  be  printed. 
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Tote  of  173  yeas  to  134  Jiayn,  83  not  Totint;,  two-tMids  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

Thus  ended  the  efforts  of  the  Fifty-seoond  Congress  to  enact  l^islatioti  to  sap- 
press  "  fictitious  dealing  in  agricnltnral  prodncts."  As  will  be  onaarved  from  an 
analjrsia  of  the  votes,  a  majority  of  both  Houses  favored  legialation  on  the  linee 
of  the  Hatch  bill,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  those  having  the  bill  in  charge  in  the 
Hoase  were  apparently  never  able  to  secnre  consideration  of  the  meoanre  except 
on  a  motion  to  aospend  the  mlea,  the  proposed  legislation  would  certainl)'  have  been 
enacted. 

Bills  on  the  aame  lines  were  introduced  in  the  Fifty-third  C(^greeB,  bnt  nothing 
serioos  seems  to  have  been  attempted  toward  enacting  them  into  law. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Committee  on  Agrlonltnre  and  Foreatry  of  the 
Senate,  composed  of  Senators  George,  Bat«,  Ransom,  Pefler,  Roach,  Washbnrn, 
Proctor,  and  Hansbroagh,  acting  under  a  rcisolTition  of  the  Seaato  dated  April  19, 
1892,  made  a  fnrtber  investigation  of  the  q aestion  of  "fntnrea,"  especially  In 
respect  of  cotton.    This  resointion,  among  other  things,  provided  as  follows: 

"Beaol'oed,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricnltnro  and  Foreatry  be,  and  they  ara 
hereby,  anthoiized  and  directed  to  ascertain  in  every  practio^  way,  and  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Senate,  the  present  condition  of  4gricnltnre  in  the  United 
States  and  the  present  prices  of  agricnltnral  products,  and  if  there  be  any  of 
which  the  prices  are  depressed,  then  the  caneea  of  sach  depression  and  the  remedies 
therefor." 

A  snbcommittee  composed  of  the  chairman  and  Sentor  Bate  visited  the  cities 
of  St.  Louis.  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans,  and  took  a  large  amount  of  testimony 
both  for  and  against  "  the  present  methods  of  dealing  in  cotton  for  fatnredeliTery, 
and  their  effect  npon  prices."  Thehearines  began  at  St.  Iionis,  November  8, 1603, 
and  ended  at  New  Orleans  on  the  STth  of  tQesamemonth;  and  the  testimony  taken 
appears  to  cover  every  branch  of  the  cotton  industry.  A  digest  of  this  testimony 
yriil  be  fonnd  in  Appendix  C. 

The  conunittoe  also  sent  oat  two  circular  letters  to  a  nnmber  of  prominent  cot- 
ton growers  throogbont  the  Southern  States;  another  to  a  number  of  leading  cotton 
merchants  in  the  Sonlh;  and  another  to  some  of  the  leading  cotton  mannfaotoren 
of  the  ccnntry,  especially  in  New  England— all  seeking  information  on  the  general 
lines  of  the  resointion  which  anthorized  the  investigation.  Many  replies  were 
received  to  nil  these  letters,  mogt  of  which  were  afterwards  printed  along  with 
the  testinioiiy  taken,  the  final  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  Mr.  A.  B.  Shepperson,  a  cotton  ezpert.  The  printed  reimrt 
is  numbered  U8S  of  the  Senate,  Fifty-third  Congress,  third  session.  Part  1  is  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  over  500  pages,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  nsef  nl  report  on 
the  snbject  that  was  ever  made  by  Congress.  It  will  subserve  no  useful  purpose 
to  digest  or  an^yze  the  varions  replies  to  the  letters  received  to  the  several  circu- 
lar letters  above  referred  to.  No  facts  or  suggestions  were  obtained  that  had  not 
already  been  embraced  In  the  testimony  of  the  many  witnesses  who  had  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  and  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  encumber  the  record 
with  repetitions. 

It  wiU  bo  observed  that  my  report  embraces  several  matters  not  covered  by  the 
specific  resolution  of  your  honorable  body ,  under  which  I  was  orieiually  appointed. 
But  believing  as  I  do  that  these  additional  matters  are  essential  toa  fnllandfair 
understanding  of  the  general  subject  of  "  Fictitious  dealings  in  agricultural 
products,"  I  nave  taken  the  liberty  to  enlarge  upon  the  work  mapped  out  by  the 
general  terms  of  that  resointion,  and  have  done  that  extra  work  because  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  Industrial  Commission  in  the  m^ter 
under  consideration. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Haavet  M.  Fribnd. 


DiOB&T   OF    TKSTIMONT    TAKEN    BY    THE   ComUTTEE    ON   AORICni;TDRE    OF  THE 

HonsE  OF  Repress  NT  A.T  IVES  of  the  Fiftt-second  GoNOKBes  on  the  sob- 
JECT  OF  Fictitious  Deai^ino  in  Aqricultukai.  Pboducts. 

[Hr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  ot  EanBu,  a  farmer  uid  a  representative  of  the  Board  o(  Trade  ot 
Wichita,  lu  that  StatB.l 

Citing  statistics,  he  said  that  from  1870  to  1884  the  food-producing  area  of  the 
world  increased  more  rapidly  than  did  the  population  of  the  bread-eating  conn- 
tries,  and  since  that  time  the  reverse  was  true;  thatinlSTO,  each  nnit  of  the  bread- 
eating  popolatioQ  of  the  world  had  for  his  consumption  the  pnMluct  of  0.427  of  an 
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aore  of  wheat,  and  the  average  gold  price  of  that  cereal  In  England  at  that  time 
was  11.70  per  boaheli  that  la  1880  the  prodnct  of  0A4S  of  an  acre  was  the  quota  of 
wheat  for  each  bread-eatiiig  unit,  and  the  price  of  wheat  had  declined  to  11.33  per 
bushel,  H  naturally  appeanns'  therefrom  that  increased  production  had  cansed 
the  decline  in  the  price;  but  that  since  1B80,  the  qnota  of  wheat  for  such  unit  was 
only  0.396  of  an  acre,  while  the  price,  which,ontbe  theory  of  increased  production 
cansing  a  decline,  would  logically  have  gone  ap,  bad,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
tinued to  decline;  that  aa  respects  both  wheat  and  rye  the  world  has  relatively 
to  its  bread-nating  popnlation  13  per  cent  less  than  in  18TU;  the  prices  of  both  of 
those  cereals  had  gone  down;  and  he  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  cansee  of 
agricultural  iepreeaion  conld  not  be  attributed  to  excess  of  prodaction.  He  said 
transportation  rates  had  been  directly  in  favor  of  the  farmer;  and  passing  by  the 
qoMtions  of  tariff  and  finance,  to  neither  of  which  he  attributed  the  general  fall 
in  prices,  he  contended  that  sach  depression  had  been  cansed  almost  wholly  by 
fictitions  dealings  on  the  boards  of  trade,  that  system  of  trading  having  grown  np 
about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  general  depression  in  prices.  By  the  sys- 
tem of  short-selling  more  money  is  tied  up  in  margins  than  wonid  pay  for  the 
entire  visiUe  and  invisible  snpply  of  the  cereals  dealt  in,  tbns  withdrawing  that 
money  out  of  the  legitimate  channels  of  trade. 

The  entire  som  employed  in  moving  the  grain  crops,  exctnaive  of  that  nsed  by 
railroads,  is  not  believed  to  be  over  $5OO,0OO,iH)0,  while  the  amount  invested  by  the 
producer  is  on  an  average  for  the  whole  year  twice  that  amount.  The  volume  of 
production,  relative  to  population,  is  less  than  formerly,  as  shown  by  statistics; 
nence  these  methods  are  not  necessary  to  the  proper  distribution  of  products. 
He  maintained  that  all  articles  of  commerce  grown  npon  the  farm  which  were 
not  dealt  in  on  the  boards  of  trade  were  easily  marketed,  which  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  the  contention  that  board-of -trade  dealings  were  necessary  to  properly 
distribute  the  pToductsdealt  in.  Hecalledattentionto  the  great  disparity  between 
the  actual  amount  of  production  of  the  cereals  and  the  amount  sola  on  the  Ameri- 
can exchanges,  such  sales  aggr^ating  practically  ten  times  the  amount  of  pro- 
dnction  of  the  whole  world,  and  asserted  that  these  figures  demonstrated  that  by 
far  the  greater  portions  of  snch  sales  were  pnrely  fictitions,  and  wei-e  in  fact  mere 
gam.ing  transactions.  He  referred  to  a  maxim  in  trade  that  a  deficit  of  10  or  15 
per  cent  in  any  indispensable  product  will  increase  the  price  100  to  3O0  per  cent, 
and  that  a  small  excess  of  proauctiou  will  greatly  depreciate  it;  and  said  that  the 
ezceasive  offerings  on  the  exchanges  of  illimitable  quantities  of  prodncts  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  an  excess  of  production. 

Says  prices  of  grain  are  not  made  in  Liverpool,  but  iu  Chicago,  and  the  market 
there  is  generally  controlled  by  the  "short  seller."  whose  interest  it  is  to  depress 

8 rices,  quoting  newspaper  articles  in  support  of  his  statement.  Iu  such  sales  very 
)W  deliveries  are  made  or  are  even  contemplated.  The  farmer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fixing  the  prices  of  his  products,  and  is  materiallyinjnred  by  the  competition  - 
of  the  fictitious  dealer  who  naspracticallylittleinvested,  comparatively  speaking. 
Believes  any  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  House,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  stop 
sncb  deallnes.  The  sales  of  f  utnres  are  the  predominant,  potent,  and  controlling 
facbva  in  depressing  prices.  Says  the  world  is  producing  less  wheat  than  it 
oonsnmee. 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  every  seller  presnpposea  a  bnyer,  be  said  that 
there  were  many  more  times  the  amount  of  gram  sold  than  were  offered  for  sale, 
and  that  the  offerings  r^nlated  the  price,  and  the  offerings  of  fictitious  products 
might  be  illimitable.  The  principal  ones  favoring  these  transactions  are  the 
briers  and  commission  merchanta,  who  make  large  sums  simply  as  commissions. 

Since  13S4  ijie  ratio  of  conanmntion  of  breadstuffs  of  the  world  has  increased 
over  ttkalr  production,  and  since  Uiat  time  the  reserve  of  such  products  which  had 
then  accumulated  bos  been  drawn  upon  for  consumption. 

[H.  H.  Aldrich,  representing  ttioChlcssoBoardoCTrade.iL  trader oC  moro  than  twenty  years' 
ei-periance.] 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  favors  the  bill  so  far  as  it  relates  to  "options,"  as 
defined  in  its  first  section.  Such  dealings  are  illegal,  and  are  not  recognized  by 
tiie  board.  They  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  board  has  spent 
sever^  thousand  dollars  iu  trying  to  have  the  law  enforced. 

The  system  of  futures  haa  come  as  an  evolution  to  facilitate  bnsiness,  jnst  as  the 
clearing-house  for  the  banks  came;  and  the  boards  of  trade  and  chambersof  com- 
merce are  clearing-houses  for  this  business. 

States  that  the  offers  to  buy  are  equal  almost  any  day  to  the  offers  to  sell,  and 
believes  that  a  decline  in  prices  comes  as  a  rule  only  when  it  is  legitimate,  when 
the  sapply  is  greater  than  the  demand.    Does  ngt  think,  in  the  long  run,  short 
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artpply  and  demand  will  adjiist  prices.  Believes  if  the  bill  alioiild  paas  it  would 
be  most  disAatroiiB  to  the  farmerH. 

Called  attention  to  the  (act  that  by  the  cenans  of  1880  the  agricnltnriBte  mim- 
bered  47  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  conntry,  and  that  since  that  time  they 
hoddecreased  to  45  percent,  and  eaid  that  if  the  bill  wonld  hare  theeffect  claimed 
for  it,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  conenmers,  who  comprise  65  per  cent  of  the 
popnlation.  Said  that  the  farmer's  product  was  the  foundation  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  but  maintained  the  prodncer  could  not  be  proeperous  nnlees  tiie  con- 
sumer was  also  proeperons.  Said  labor  organizations  of  the  conntry  had  favored 
legislation  of  this  sort,  nrging  as  a  reason  for  the  same  that  the  e:dstence  of  the 
b<^rda  of  trade  and  produce  exchangss  caused  higher  prices  for  food  prodncta. 
"If  the  farmer  is  to  be  the  dietributor  of  bis  products  he  mast  be  a  capitalist." 

Denies  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Davis  that  more  money  waa  tied  up  in  mar- 
gins th^  was  required  to  move  the  crop,  and  said  not  over  95.000,000  were  np  in 
margins  in  Chicago,  and  it  requires  $188,000,000  to  move  the  graincropB.  Fntures 
system  not  new,  and  was  not  a  new  system  20  years  before,  bnt  then  not  on 
BO  large  a  scale.  A  large  part  of  the  grain  that  comes  to  Cliict^  ia  sold  without 
going  through  the  elevator;  sold  by  sample,  saving  ezpenseB  and  charges  for 
rehandliug. 

E^xwperTty  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  fanner  secoring  a  profit  on  what 
he  raises.  Seven  hundred  thousand  bushels  actual  grain  upon  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket daily.  Futures  much  larger.  No  sales  of  grain  on  board  of  trade  recorded. 
.  Never  knew  of  that  matter  having  been  discussed  by  the  board.  Every  contract 
for  future  delive^  is  represented  by  a  written  contract,  whose  terms  must  be 
complied  with.  No  contract  as  to  "options,"  which  the  board  will  enforce,  snch 
trading  being  simply  gambling  transactions,  and  not  carried  on  in  the  board,  bnt 
in  the  corridors  or  in  the  street^hence  called  curb  trading. 

The  actual  snpplyanddemand  regulate  the  valueof  farm  products.  Infutoree 
the  same  quantity  of  grain  may  be  aotnally  sold  many  times  over  in  the  same 
day,  which  will  account  for  the  large  sales  reported,  A  partv  with  large  capital 
can,  by  putting  np  enough  monev,  temporarily  advance  or  depress  the  price  of 
wheat,  but  in  the  end  it  will  regulate  il«elf.    It  a  largo  number  of  "puts"  should 


[A.J.Saittir,  Miimtt»pnii«j »  Sealer  In  Wheat.] 

Explains  the  mode  of  moving  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Northweat.  The  North- 
west produces  150,000,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  the  bulk  of  which  has  to  be 
bandied  in  S  or  4  montjis.  He  furnishM  money  for  at  least  175  country  elevators 
in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dahotas.  Sends  out  |500  to  |1,000  to  eacli  elevator, 
making  the  first  day  9100,000  to  $150,000.  Wheat  is  threshed  from  the  shock  and 
is  delivered  at  the  elevators  at  once  for  cash  to  the  producer,  and  as  It  takes  some- 
times several  days  to  get  the  wheat  to  a  realizing  market,  elevators  often  have 
S  or  6  days'  receipts  on  nand  at  once.  Orain  can  not  be  sold  to  foreign  consumers 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  delivered  at  the  elevators,  and  future  sales  thus  become  neces- 
sary, otherwise  the  elevators  would  have  to  close  down.  Futures  contracts  are 
used  by  elevatormen  for  insurance  purposes.  Farmer  gets  an.  elevator  receipt 
when  he  puts  his  wheat  in  the  elevator,  in  case  he  does  not  then  dealre  to  sell  it, 
and  he  can  always  borrow  00  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  on  that  receipt. 
Thinks  illegitimate  trading  in  wheat  should  be  suppressed.  In  country  elevators 
the  charges  are  2|  cente  a  bushel,  including  insurance  for  20  days,  and  one-half 
cent  every  15  days;  5  cents  carries  it  S  months,  and  another  6  cents  carries  it 
another  0  months.  In  terminal  elevators  the  first  cost  is  7^  cents  for  the  first  15 
days,  without  insnrance,  then  one-half  cent  for  every  15  days,  wit^ut  insnraoce. 
Elevator  receipts  are  negotiable  paper. 

Submitted  protests  against  the  bill  from  the  Minneapolis  Clearing  AsBOclation, 
the  Minneapolis  Union,  and  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

[John  WniTTAKBH.of  St.Lonia  Merolukot  for  30  years,  senior  member  oltbe  Ann  of  Pnuada 
Wblttaker  &  Bods,  packer  of  beef  and  hog  products  at  Bt.  Iionls  and  WfcUta,  Sana  Not 
largely  a  wheat  dealer.] 

Only  within  the  last  8  or  10  years  that  short  sales  have  seriously  afEectod  prices. 
The  main  object  in  selling  what  one  has  not  got  is  to  depress  the  market.  The 
■hort  selling  of  farm  products  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  have  befallen 
the  United  States,  mi  to  1884  or  1885,  for  5  years  wheat  sold  in  Chicago  on 
an  average  at  $1.04  a  bushel.  In  the  5  years  after  1885  wheat  has  averaged  in 
Chicago  81  cents.  Only  one  or  two  things  that  would  pnstify  that  decline  in 
price :  overproduction  at  home  or  abroad  or  a  large  lessening  of  the  consumption 
by  foreign  people  or  onro-a-n  people.    Statiatics  showno  overproduction  in  wheat, 
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■nd  the  bread-eatlag  popolatioiiB  of  Enrope  and  America  have  Incraaaed ;  henoe, 
short  selling  is  the  evil  that  baa  rednced  prlceo.  No  record  of  abort  sales  kept  in 
Chicago,  but  one  kept  in  New  York.  In  Jannary,  1893,  wheat  receipts  In  New 
York  amonnted  to  abont  8,250,000i  exports  were  4,250,000  bushels,  while  short 
sales  amoanted  to  nearly  84,000,000  bosnels,  asd  nndonbtedlr  depressed  the  price 
nf  actual  wheat.  In  the  past  5  years  thia  country  has  sold  its  farm  prodncts  at 
$150,000,000  to  $200,000,000  per  annnm  lees  than  they  wonld  have  sold  for  had  it 
not  been  for  short  selling.  Specniator  has  made  this  snm.  Approves  the  Eonse 
bill.  It  will  not  affect  legitimate  trade.  Short  seller  is  the  AiuericEin  anarchist. 
The  men  who  own  wheat  ought  to  control  the  sale  of  it,  and  not  the  nonowners 
or  sellers  of  wind  wheat.  Supply  and  demand  ought  alone  to  regulate  prices.  If 
shorts  wereeliminated  from  the  market  prices  would  advance.  Market  of  fntnree 
of  actual  wheat  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  nnder  con- 
sideration :  on  the  contrary,  actual  bnym«  wonld  become  more  nnmerons. 

Fictitious  salesoC  meat  productsoonstantlydeiireas  the  prices  of  live  stock  from 
5  to  20  per  cent.  The  law  of  supply  and  demana  operates  onlv  when  condltiona 
are  normal,  and  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  short  sales  defeat  thia  law. 
Professional  operators  always  work  on  the  "bear"  side.  Thinks  if  there  were  no 
"beara"on  the  New  York  or  New  Orleans  Cotton  fiichangea  cotton  would  not 
have  gone  below  8  cents  a  pound,  and  that  there  is  no  overprod action  of  cotton. 
Incorporated  into  bis  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Allnneapolis  Tribune  and  one 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  sustaining  the  views  he  has  expressed. 

"We  often  have  letters  from  Enrope  saying  that  they  could  afford  to  pay  ns 
bettor  prices  for  the  hog  product  if  we  would  only  hold  our  market  steady,  but  we 
can  not  hold  our  market  steady  when  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  is  selling  his 
promises  to  dehver  in  the  future." 

News  that  would  send  the  market  up  will  not  work  to  the  same  extent  that 
news  of  a  very  large  crop  wonld  work  to  pat  it  down.  Does  not  think  the  aboli- 
tion of  short  sales  would  result  in  the  formation  of  great  trnstsofpackersor  grain 
dealers.  Boards  of  trade  apt>ear  to  be  anxionB  to  close  out  "bucket  shops,  but 
they  permit  the  same  kind  of  dealings  on  their  own  floors.  The  buying  of  the 
abort  sales  does  not  have  the  effect  to  advance  prices  or  to  sustain  them.  There 
are  more  sellers  of  grain  than  bnyera.  and  prices  are  thus  depressed  l^ecause  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale  is  unliniited,  A  bnyer  has  got  to  look  out  before  and 
prepsre  to  receive  wheat  when  the  time  for  delivery  comes  around. 

"Wash"  sales  are  such  as  do  not  contemplate  any  delivery  but  are  between 
friends,  and  are  wiped  oat  when  the  parties  meet.  Their  object  is  simply  to  affect 
the  market  one  way  or  the  other. 

Every  man  who  buys  on  the  exchange  has  the  right  to  demand  an  actnal  deliv- 
ery of  the  article;  and  he  can,  if  his  capital  is  sufficient,  get  control  of  the  market 
and  advance  prices,  bnt  this  seldom  occurs.  An  "option"  is  a  mere  bet  on  what 
the  price  of  an  article  wiU  be  at  a  certain  tame. 

[A.  I.  Sawycb,  of  HlnnespollH,  reanmed  his  remarks.] 

An  "option,"  which  means  the  privilege  to  deliver  at  any  time  from  the  Srst  to 
thelastof  themonth,  ^vee  an  opporiunitvof  selling  cash  wheat  and  buying  liiat 
privilege  back  again.  Without  that  privilege  we  would  be  compelled  to  force  the 
cash  wneat  on  the  market  already  supplied,  which  would  force  prices  down.  Can 
also  borrow  money  on  the  surplus  wheat  iu  the  elevators  upon  elevator  receipts. 
The  receipts  are  attached  to  notes,  and  the  loans  are  nsaally  floated  in  New  Bng- 
land  through  the  New  York  banks,  the  receipts  being  regarded  as  collateral  of 
the  best  kind.  The  surplos  wheat  may  be  moved  to  Duluth,  under  the  borrowing 
contract,  a  terminal  receipt  is  then  obtained  which  may  be  exchanged  for  the  first 
receipt.  These  transactions  enable  the  grain  to  be  moved.  The  principal  object 
of  options  is  to  insure  against  a  decline  in  prices.  Twenty  or  35  years  ago  the 
farmer  had  a  tariff  on  everything  exported,  which  was  the  preminm  on  gold,  and 
that  kept  prices  up.  As  the  preminm  on  gold  decreased  prices  went  down.  Labor 
did  not  drcrease  in  price  as  rapidly  as  did  the  products  of  the  soil.  Consequently 
the  farmer  can  not  make  as  much  on  the  same  capital  ss  he  could  before.  Labcff 
Is  higher  now  than  it  was  20  and  35  years  ago. 

Wheat  is  sold  at  the  country  elevators  for  cash.    Doee  not  believe  that  the  offer- 


[B.  H.  Aldrich,  of  Cblcseo.r 

Replying  to  the  statement  of  Hr.  Whittaker,  that  low  prices  were  due  to  short 
selling,  be  quoted  from  David  A.  Wells  and  Edward  Atkinson,  recognized  eco- 
nomic experts,  to  the  effect  that  overproduction  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
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decline,  and  that  the  law  of  snpplf  «a&  demand  had  not  been  violated.  Short  sell- 
ing began  before  the  decline  in  pricea  began  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  coosideied 
the  canee  of  the  decline.  Asserta  that  in  Chicago  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  board 
of  trade  aveiages  from  2  to  10  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  the  shipping  or  milling 
basis  of  wheat  for  10  months  in  the  jear.  Controverts  the  statement  that  the 
offerings  of  short  aellers  are  unlimited,  and  says  if  that  were  true  there  wonld  be 
no  market.  Not  the  ehort  seller  who  freqnenUy  makes  the  great  break  in  prices, 
but  nearly  always  the  man  who  is  long  on  wheat  and  who  gets  ont  becanae  hia 
monpy  is  eibanated.  "It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  short  seller  to  depress  the 
prices  of  property  except  for  the  time  beinK."  If  a  man  sells  wheat  and  it  declines 
the  only  way  he  can  get  ont  is  to  buy  back  the  quantity  sold;  sometimes  hie  con- 
tract is  closed  oat  by  what  is  called  an  offset.  Ha  will  pnrcbase  as  cheaply  as  he 
can  to  fnlfill  his  contract;  bnt  the  short  seller  neceaeanly  becomes  the  mostear- 
Dset  bnyer  on  the  market. 

In  the  settlement  of  differences  where  no  delivery  is  made  the  resnlt  is  the  same 
as  if  actual  delivery  were  made,  and  is  perfectly  legal.  A  bnyer  can  alwa^  ret 
the  wheat  be  pnrcnaaes.  In  the  trading  for  fntnre  delivery,  No.  2  wheat  is  the 
sndein  which  dealings  are  made,  and  tbepricesof  the  other  grades  ore  less  affected 
by  futures  than  of  this  grade.  Half  the  year  the  Chicago  market  Is  above  the 
shipping  basis,  becanse  of  tbe  freight  rates  east.  If  it  were  not  for  future  deal- 
ings, the  price  paid  for  wheat  by  the  large  millers  would  be  less  than  it  is, 
because  they  can  carry  their  future  contracts  cheaper  than  they  can  carry  wheat. 
If  the  milters  wonld  only  keep  not  to  exceed  thirty  days'  supply  of  wheat  on  hand 
at  any  one  time  and  conld  not  buy  future  contracts,  the  market  for  actual  grain 
wonld  not  be  as  good  as  under  the  present  system,  because  they  would  not  make 
contracts  in  Europe  for  the  delivery  of  flonr  six  months  hence  as  they  do  now,  not 
knowing  what  tbe  price  of  wheat  would  be  when  their  flour  contracts  would  matnre. 

[Atthispointthechairman  took  occasion  to  criticise  severely  the  statisticsof  Uie 
Agricultural  Department  prepared  by  Mr.  Dodge,  and  said  that  in  18UT  those  Bt». 
tieticshad  been  so  inaccurate  in  respect  of  the  tobacco  crop  that  the  tobacco  grow- 
are  by  following  them  had  lost  3S  per  cent  in  the  value  of  their  crops,  and  Mr. 
Dodge  afterwards  had  officially  acknowledged  the  inaccuracy  of  those  statlstics.J 


Sdlingof  "wind  "wheat  depresses  the  price,  but  baying  it  back  does  not  enhance 
prices  to  the  same  extent,  because  when  such  baying  is  done  the  farmer  has  already 
parted  with  hia  crop  and  to  fill  the  contracts  leas  needs  to  be  boaght,  many  of  the 
contracts  having  been  settled  in  the  meantime.  "Thereisalawandruleof  trade 
that  every  bolder  of  a  product  Is  entitled  to  the  whole  buying  capacity  of  the 
connti7,  the  whole  buying  propensity  of  the  country,  and  anybody  who  robs  him 
of  the  buying  propensity  and  lorestalla  tbe  market  or  turns  off  the  buyer  before 
be  meets  the  producer  robs  ^i'"!  of  his  natural  right."  Short  seUere  violate  this 
law.  The  legitimate  short  sales  on  the  boards  of  trade  are  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  because  they  allow  the  commission  merchant  and  the  elevator  man  to  pay 
him  the  prices  that  are  ruling  at  the  time,  less  a  small  commission  and  small  fees 
for  insurance,  int«reet.  and  storage.  Otherwise,  he  would  be  dealt  with  on  very 
wide  margins.  Criticises  the  ori^nal  Bntterworth  bill  as  being  crude,  and  injn- 
rlons  to  leeitlniate  trade;  criticises  the  license  feature  of  that  bill,  which  was 
substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Hatch  bill,  and  says  it  wonld  not  raise  any  reve- 
nue and  conld  not  be  enforced, 

Snbmitted  tor  the  consideration  of  the  committee  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  be 
claimed  wonld  drive  out  the  seller  of  "wind"  wheat,  but  would  not  interfere  with 
le«itiniat«  future  transactions.    That  proposed  bill  was  in  snbetanco  as  follows: 

It  was  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  Hatch  bill,  but  provided  lighter  pen al ties  for 
violations  of  it.  Its  most  distinctive  features  were  found  in  its  definition  of 
"options "and  "futures,"  and  tbe  distinction  made  between  the  ordinary  "fu- 
ture" and  a  "closed  future."    Its  first  two  sections  are  set  out  in  full  as  follows; 

"  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  tbe  following  definitions  shait  apply;  A  *  fnturo ' 
is  an  agreement  in  writing  by  which  one  party  thereto  sells  and  contracts  to 
deliver  tc  the  other  party  thereto,  at  a  future  timeor  within  a  certain  future  period 
of  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  merchandise  of  specified  quality  at  a  certain  place 
and  at  a  stipulated  price,  tbe  other  party  agreeing  to  receive  the  same  and  pay 
for  it,  provided  the  party  who  issued  the  'future'  directly,  or  as  principal  through 
a  broker,  is,  at  the  time  of  issuing  such  '  fature,"  the  owner  of  a  like  quantity  of 
such  merchandise  as  he  agrees  to  deliver,  and  sgainat  which  no  previous  '  ontion.' 
'fntore,'  or  other  contract  to  deliver  has  been  issiied,  such  fact  being  emboaiedin 
fb«  agreement,  together  with  the  description  of  the  place  where  such  merchan- 
dise is  stored  in  the  United  States,  and  remains  so  the  owner  of  it  until  the  'fu- 
tuie'  is  oloaed;  or  provided  be  Iwcomes,  in  case  of  sale  or  ooaaumption  of  the 
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mercluindise  agaitut  which  he  iasaed  the  '  future, '  in  Ilea  thereof  and  before  he 
parts  with  the  posseasion  of  it,  the  owner  of  another  '  fntnre '  or  '  certificate  of 
sale'  for  at  least  the  same  amonnt,  same  time  and  place  of  deliTorjr,  and  holds  th« 
aame  nntil  the  '  fntnre '  i»«ned  by  liim  is  closed. 
"A  contract  to  deliver  a  specified  lot  of  nerchondlte  sold  on  sample  is  not  a 

"'Isening  a  fntnre'  means  becoming  &  party  to  a  contract  called  '  fntnre, '  who 
ogreeH  to  sell  and  deliver. 

"A  '  closed  fntnre '  is  a  fntnre  on  which  fnll  delivery  has  been  made,  or  which 
Is  canceled,  or  the  time  of  delivery  of  which  has  expired. 

"A  'speculative  fntnre 'is  a  contract  similar  to  a  fntnre,  with  this  distinction, 
that  the  party  iasning  the  same  is  at  the  time  of  issue  not  the  owner  of  a  like 
amount  of  such  merchandise  as  he  agrees  to  deliver,  against  which  no  option, 
fntnre,  or  other  contract  to  deliver  has  been  issued. 

"An  oral  agreement  of  the  nature  of  a  fnture,  on  which  margins  are  put  up  or 
deliveries  made  or  expected  to  be  made,  or  differences  paid  or  erpected  to  be  paid, 
la  a  '  speculative  future.' 

"A  contract  of  the  nature  of  a  future  issued  by  a  broker  on  order  of  and  for 
another  party  is  a  'speculative  future,' unless  issued  on  an  order  in  writing  of  tbe 
principal,  setting  forth  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  like  quantity  of  merchandise  as 
that  involved  in  the  fnture,  against  which  no  option,  ratnre,  or  other  contract  to 
deliver  has  been  issned.  giving  also  the  description  of  the  place  where  such 
membandise  is  stored  in  the  United  States,  or  unless  issued  on  an  order  by  tele- 
gram requesting  the  issne  of  a  fntnre  against  merchandise  stored  in  a  place  snfiS- 
ciently  described  in  such  telegram. 

"A  fnture  becomes  a  '  speculative  future'  if  at  any  time  before  it  is  closed  the 

garty  issuing  the  same  is  not  the  owner  of  a  like  amonnt  of  such  merchandise  aa 
e  agrees  to  deliver,  af^aiust  which  no  previous  option,  future,  or  contract  to 
deliver  has  been  issued,  nor  the  holder  of  another  open  fntnre,  against  which  no 
certi&cateof  sale  has  been  issned,  norths  holder  of  a  broker's  '  certificate  of  sale ' 
for  at  least  the  same  amount  of  merchandise,  sune  time  and  place  of  delivery  as 
that  of  the  'future.' 

"A  '  certificate  of  sale '  is  a  certificate  issued  bv  a  licensed  broker,  certifying  that 
the  recipient  of  the  same  has  bought  of  said  broker  a  certain  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise for  fntnre  delivery  within  a  certain  period  of  time,  at  a  certain  place  and  at 
a  stipulated  price,  and  that  the  said  certificate  is  issued  against  a  certain  future 
Uien  held  by  said  broker,  and  involving  a  stated  amonnt  of  merchandise  as  large 
as,orla^ertban,  that  sold  by  thecertificat«  of  sale  and  delivered  at  the  same  place 
and  time  as  that  stipulated  in  the  certificate  of  sate,  and  further  setting  forth  that 
the  aggregate  amounts  of  merchandise  involved  in  certificates  of  sale  outstanding 
against  such  '  futni-e '  do  not  exceed  the  amount  Involved  in  such  fntnre, 

"A  broker  is  a  person  dealing  in  futures,  speculative  f ntares,  or  cenificatM  of 
sale  in  his  own  beiialf  or  as  agent  or  employoe  of  others. 

"A  dealer  in  futures  Is  a  person  issuing  futures  and  speonlative  futures  (but 
no  certificates  of  sale)  in  his  own  behalf  only." 

[Herbert  Uthiok,  of  Bprlngfleld,  Mua.] 
Opposes  fntures,  and  instanced  the  recent  dealings  Inhopsonthe  New  York  Hop 
Excnange.  which,  he  said,  were  injurious  to  the  hop  trade,  because  brokers  on  the 
exchange  were  enabled  to  fix  prices  to  suit  themselves,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  the  crop  or  the  demand  for  the  product.  The  seller  for  future  delivery  is  inter- 
ested in  low  prices  and  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  to  depress  them.  It  Is  easier 
to  put  the  market  down  than  to  put  It  up.  Fntures  create  a  fictitious  supply  of 
any  commodity  dealt  In,  and  thus  depress  pricee. 

{John  W.  Labooisse,  reproMOtlnK  tbe  New  Orleaoa  CottOD  Exchange.  ] 

New  Ycnrk  is  not  a  spot  market,  but  the  leading  fnture  market  for  cotton  in  the 
United  States.  Replying  to  the  statements  that  bad  been  made  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  enormous  sales  of  futures  depressed  prices,  he  cited  statistics  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  future  dealings  prices  were  considerably 
enhanced,  and  said  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulated  prices  entirely,  in  the 
longrnn.  The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1871, 
oommraiced  dealing  in  fntures  in  1880,  because  it  was  fouqd  necessary  to  fall  into 
line  with  everybody  else.  The  exchange  is  composed  of  over  300  members,  divided 
into  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Commission  merchants,  who  advance  money  to  planters  to  grow  cotton. 

2.  Exporters,  chiefly  foreigners,  who  spend  the  fall  and  winter  in  buying  cotton 
for  foreign  coneumptlon. 
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8.  Spot  brokera,  vho  are  experts  in  classifying  the  prodnct,  and  who  represent 
the  planter  in  his  dealings  vritn  the  exporter. 

4.  Brokera  who  contract  to  move  the  cotton  for  people  on  the  exchange. 

5.  Brokera  who  make  contracts  for  fntnre  delivery,  and  pass  their  contracts  on 
the  market. 

"Options,"which  are  nothing  more  than  "  pnts  "  and  "calle/'orenot  reccMpilzed 
on  the  exchange,  aa  thej  are  merely  beta  or  wagers  on  the  price  of  the  prodnct  at 
a  future  date. 

''Fntures"  are  known  on  the  exchange  as  "contracts  for  forward  delivery,"  and 
do  not  partake  of  the  natnre  of  a  wager;  neither  do  they  contain  any  provialon 
for  the  Bettleme.it  of  differences  between  the  contracting  parties.  Submitted  a 
form  of  the  contracts  on  the  exchange,  as  followa: 

contracts, 

Office  of , 

New  Orleans, JSS— . 

Bonght  for ,  of ■ — ,  50,000  ponnds,  in  abont  100  square 

boles  cotton,  growth  of  the  United  States,  delirerable  from  presa  or  presses  in 

the  port  of  New  Orleans,  between  the  first  and  last  days  of next,  inclnrive. 

The  delivery  within  anch  time  to  be  at  seller's  option,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  50 
bales,  npon  5  days'  notice  to  bn^ers.  The  cotton  to  be  of  any  erade  from  good 
ordinary  to  fair,  inclosive,  and,  if  stained,  not  below  low  middling,  at  price  of 

cents  ( )  per  pound  for  middling,  with  aJdditiona  or  deductions  for  other 

grades,  according  to  the  quotations  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  existing 
on  the  sixth  day  previons  to  the  day  on  which  the  delivery  is  due. 

Either  party  to  have  the  right  to  call  for  a  margin  as  the  vafiatdons  of  the 
martet  for  like  deliveries  may  warrant,  and  which  margin  shall  be  kept  good. 

This  contract  is  made  in  view  oC,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to,  the  mles  and 
oonditioBS  established  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange, 

BeBpeottoUy,  , 

P« . 

In  regard  to  delivery  and«r  the  contract,  the  seller  has  the  option  to  deliver  at 
any  time  between  the  first  and  last  of  the  month  by  giving  the  buyer  five  days' 
notice  of  his  intention  to  deliver.  In  rpgard  to  margina.  if  the  market  advancea 
the  seller  is  regnired  to  deposit  the  amount  of  the  advaiic:e  in  a  designated  bank, 
bat  if  the  market  goes  down  the  buyer  ninst  mi^e  such  deposit,  to  make  good  the 
contract.  The  contracts  are  kept  margined  up  to  the  contract  price  to  Insore  the 
faithfnl  execntion  of  the  contract  at  its  matority.  A  man  who  fails  to  carry  ont 
his  contracts  in  the  exchange  is  expelled.  Answering  the  question.  "  How  conld 
21,000,000  balee  of  cotton,  which  was  the  amount  of  futures  m  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  in  a  given  time,  be  delivered  on  the  exchanges,"  he  replied  that  the  men 
who  sold  the  contracts  often  repurchased  them  from  the  parties  to  whom  they  had 
sold,  and  if  they  conld  not  bny  their  contracts  hack  they  would  be  "sqaeezed." 

Under  the  system  of  futores  the  market  is  more  stable,  referring  to  atatistics  to 
prove  the  statement.  Present  low  price  of  cotton  attributable  to  overprodnction. 
and  the  fact  of  failnre  ot  grain  crops  abroad,  by  reason  whereof  the  consumers  of 
cotton  abroad  oonld  not  afford  to  buy  clothing,  but  had  to  spend  their  money  for 
food.  If  the  Qxchsnges  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  were  closed  the  future 
bnsineas  would  be  carried  on  in  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Bremen.  The  price  Is  fixed 
by  supply  and  demand.  The  axchanges  register  the  price.  The  trouble  with  the 
people  of  the  South  in  respect  of  cotton  is  tliat  they  bu^,  instead  of  hedging-  on 
the  crop,  and  then  they  blame  the  market;  illnstrated  this  statement  by  reference 
to  a  certain  planter  who,  at  one  time,  conld  have  hedged  against  his  crop  and 
received  10.30  cents  per  pound  for  it,  but  afterwards  sold  at  S  cents.  The  abolition 
of  fntures  would  bring  the  whole  export  trade  of  the  cotton  crop  to  a  "dead 
halt,"  becanse  at  least  00  per  cent  of  the  cotton  which  is  sold  to  spinners  is  sold 
before  it  is  bought.  Exporters  keep  in  touch  with  the  foreign  markets  every  night 
by  cabling  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Havre.  They  do  not  own  the  cotton,  bnt  buy 
as  they  need  it  to  fill  their  contracts  abroad,  and  thus  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  moved.  Without  futures  the  crop  would  at  times  glut  the  market,  forcing 
prices  down;  at  other  times  there  would  be  a  great  scarcity,  perhaps,  with  the 
cotton  bought  cheap  in  the  hands  of  big  owners,  thereby  forcing  prices  up,  thns 
making  the  market  very  irregular.  The  spot  market  governs  the  future  market. 
and  is  In  torn  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  price  of  cottonhas 
not  gone  down  relatively  as  much  as  that  of  many  other  products.  Submitted  a 
diBgnun  prepared  by  the  British  Royal  Conuniaeion  etaowmg  a  general  decline  Id 
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thepriceaof  all  farm  prodncta  since  1874,  which  that  commissioD  attribated  to  the 
demonetizstioii  oE  silver  by  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  StatflB 
about  that  time.  Referring  to  Htat«menta  theretofore  made  that  aach  a  man  as 
Pardridgd  was  bigger  than  the  wheat  mtirlEet.  and  could  swing  the  marltet  either 
np  or  down  at  his  pleasnre,  he  said  he  was  astounded  at  his  moderation  in  that 
hedid  not  at  once  make  himaelf  a  twenty  times  millionaire.  The  whole  cotton- 
trade  world,  spinners,  manufactnrers,  and  all,  would  be  glad  tosee  cotton  advance. 
The  annnal  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  world  is  about  IS, 000,000  twles.  Tbe 
average  anrplns  earned  over  from  one  year  to  another  ia  from  1,000,000  to  1,51X1.(XI0 
bales. 

Whileabout  8  percentof  the  com  crop,  and  23  to  30  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop,, 
are  exported,  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  is  exported,  and  without 
f  ntures,  prices  wonld  be  fixed  entirely  by  tbe  markets  of  Europe,  and  would  be 
lower  than  at  present 

[JOHK  O.  Hakabd,  ot  the  New  Orlwna  Cotton  EzchviBe.] 
Advanced  the  same  views  as  the  preceding  witness,  but  added  nothing  to  his 
argnment. 

[Hbnkit  T,  EiiEEjiiAND,  of  the  New  Tork  Prodnoe  Exchange.] 

Presented  a  memorial  of  the  exchange  which  opposed  the  contemplated  legisla- 
tion,  excepting  those  featnree  of  the  bill  relating  to  options,  and  set  forth  with 
much  detail  various  "benefits  conferred  by  the  system  of  dealing  in  f  n  tures  "  tipon 
all  persons  and  classea  eng^ed  in  any  way  in  raising  or  handling  the  products 
deut  in  on  the  exchanges.  These  afiserted  benefits  may  all  be  samtnarized  in  the 
statement  that  "fntnres"  widen  and  broaden  tbe  market  for  actual  products, 
reduce  the  risks  of  handling  them,  thus  int^reasing  the  price  paid  to  the  producer, 
facilitate  the  movement  of  our  leading  staples,  and  prevent  monopolies  and  trUBts 
from  getting  control  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

He  opposed  the  bill  as  class  legislation;  showed  how  it  was  possible  on  the 
sxcbange  to  have  a  claim  of  legitimate  transactions  growing  ontof  onelot  of  prod- 
uce so  that  the  sum  of  all  those  transactions  reported  might  show  dealings  many 
timee  over  in  that  one  lot  of  produce,  and  compared  such  dealings  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  banks  as  settled  in  the  clearing  house:  and  explaiced  tbat  "  the  set- 
tlement of  dififerences  between  contracts"  on  the  exchange  was  amethod  of  settle- 
ment of  produce  contracts  on  the  principle  of  tbe  clearing  honse  of  the  banks, 
devised  by  the  exchange  to  do  away  with  the  risks  of  a  failure  of  any  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  prodnce  contract  to  meet  his  obligations  promptly,  and  to  also  do  away 
with  the  risks  of  large  checks,  which  sometimes  had  failed  to  be  met  when  pre- 
sented. He  said  "puts"  and  "calls"  were  gambling  transactions,  but  did  not 
believe  legislation  conld  entirely  eliminate  them  from  the  business  without  doing 
great  injury  to  legitimate  trade  and  commerce.  The  "  bucket  shops"  ought  to  tie 
suppressed. 

[CharIiEB  W.  Ide,  prestdent  ot  the  New  Tork  Cotton  Exduutge.] 
Thelaw  of  supply  anddemandregulatespricee,  but  they  may  be  slightly  affected 
tempcoarily  by  speculation.    Futures  bolster  up  prices.    The  foreign  consumers 
are  anxious  for  the  bill  to  pass,  aa  they  believe  tne  result  will  be  to  lower  pricee. 

[Jahkb  O.  Blobs,  Tlps-preeldeDt  ol  the  New  Tork  Cotton  Eichanse.  1 

Presented  protests  against  tbe  proposed  legislation  from  the  New  York  banks 
and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  substance  of  the  first  of  theseprotests 
was  that,  as  bankers,  they  considered  it  less  risky  to  advance  money  on  the  prod- 
ucts dealt  in  on  the  exchanges  since  the  inauguration  of  futures  than  It  was 
before.  The  snbstance  of  the  protest  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  was  an  argnment 
in  favor  of  future  dealings  covering  practically  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Ur. 
Labouisse  before  the  committee,  heretofore  abstracted. 

If  short  selling  invariably  has  the  effect  of  reducing  prices,  why  is  it  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  when  such  dealings  have  been  in  force,  prices  of  tbe 
articles  traded  in  have  not  reached  zero  ?  Greater  fluctuations  in  the  market  and 
tures.     For  every  sale  there  is  a 

Sorty  to  it  will  fulfill  the  engage- 
eameet  money  deposited  by  a 
buyer  to  bind  a  real  eetato  transactiDn.  The  advantage  of  future  dealings  to  the 
producer  is,  that  tbe  surplus  of  all  products  most  be  taken  care  of  by  the  capital 
of  the  world  pending  the  time  when  that  surplus  is  needed,  and  this  system  pre- 
Tonti  tliat  degree  of  depression  that  othermse  would  take  place  in  the  articlra 
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prodTtoed.becftnae  hnman  natnre  ie  always  hopeful,  and,  the  world  over,  is  inclined 
to  be  "bullish."  The  result  is  that,  after  an  article  has  made  a  moderate  decline, 
man;' people  come  into  the  market  who  believe  itwUladvance,  and  they  constitute 
a  bnying  power  which  lifte  the  weight  of  the  BOrplneoff  of  the  immediato  market. 
New  YoTK  carriee  an  immense  amount  of  the  cotton  anrplns  from  year  to  year, 
keeping  it  ont  of  the  immei^te  market,  thns  maintaining  prices.  This  system  was 
the  ontorowth  of  an  evolution  of  trade,  and  was  made  necessary  in  order  to  keep 

pace  with  "^ "     ' ^-    *■- -  '" '  "-^-^ " '-"—  J-->-" — 

fficertaap. .  ,  ,  , 

aator  a  decline.  The  proposition  that  fntare  contracts  might  bomadoonlyto  the 
extent  of  the  crop  traded  in  is  absnrd,  becanse  under  snch  an  arrangement  every 
prodooerwoold  nave  to  find  an  actual  conenmer.  Theworldis  too  large  for  snch 
printitive  nofimiB  of  commerce.  Hard  to  tell  just  what  are  legitimate  and  what 
ulflffitlmate  transaotlonB;  they  are  bo  interwoven  that  one  can  not  be  destroyed 
wimmt  destroying  the  nses  of  the  other.  The  prices  for  fntnres  are  based  on  the 
present  oaah  price  plus  l^e  expenses  that  would  accme — storage.  Interest,  insnr- 
■nce,  lees  of  weight,  etc.  Fntnres  have  preserved  the  eqimibrinm  of  prices. 
Expenses  of  fntnre  system  do  not  come  oat  of  the  crop  or  the  btudneBS,  Irat  ont  of 
ttie  specnlator, 

[IChltih  J.  FoBBis,  repr«aenttns  the  Dulnth  Baud  of  Trade.] 


neatly  in  excees  of  Ute  demand  from  consnmers,  and  the  only  way  to  take  care  of 
Uiose  receipts  and  keep  up  prices  is  to  sell  futures  against  tham.  Deliveries  in 
Eastern  markets  nmat  be  made  dnring  the  period  of  water  navigation,  when 
freights  are  cheap,  althongh  the  wheat  may  not  be  needed  nntil  in  the  winter,  and 
liiose  purchasers  can  then  protect  themselves  against  a  decline  In  price  by  selling 
fntnres  against  their  purchases.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  due  to 
futures,  but  has  come  abont  largely  from  the  increased  prodnction  all  over  the 
world,  especially  in  the  Northwest.  Speculation  tends  to  advance  prices.  The 
contract  grade  of  wheat  at  Dulnth  is  "No,  1  Northern ;"  all  other  grades  are  sold 
on  the  basis  of  this  grade.  It  is  next  to  "No.  1  hard,"  which  is  the  best  wheat  in 
the  world  and  is  need  by  the  mills.  The  man  who  owns  the  wheat,  who  has  to 
take  delivery  of  it  at  the  time  it  can  be  need,  is  the  only  man  who  is  entitled  of 


[Wiu,u)i  P.  HowABD,  of  St.  LouIb.] 

3fade  a  bitter  attack  on  "fntores,"  which  he  denominated  as  gambling  of  the 
most  pemicions  kind;  said  they  were  demoralizing  to  trade  and  were  raining  the 
country  generally;  and  alleged  that  they  depressed  prices  of  all  products.  [His 
statement  was  almost  wholly  assertion,  and  an  analysis  of  it  wonldservenonsefnl 
pnrpcae.] 

iJAUta  O.  Blobs,  vioe-preeldeDt  of  the  New  Tork  Cotton  Exchange.] 

Stated  that  the  Texas  Wool  Qrovers'  Association  had  written  several  letters  to 
the  New  York  Cotton  Elichanjje  requesting  it  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for 
fntnre  dealings  in  wool,  believing  it  would  benefit  the  tradein  that  article.  Thinks 
a  method  might  be  adopted  to  handle  wool  the  same  as  cotton,  as  there  are  no 
more  grades  of  it  than  of  cotton. 

The  chairman  combate  that  idea,  and  says  all  wool  is  sold  by  sample,  and  can 
not  be  sold  otherwise. 

[Cqaklbb  D.  HuiiLU  preeldeiit  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 

Presented  a  protest  from  his  organisation  against  the  contemplated  legislation, 
which  explained  the  growth  of  the  future  system  and  claimed  for  it  a  large  share 
in  the  wonderful  commercial  development  and  growth  of  the  South  and  West,  and 
maintained  that  specolation  in  Chicago  enhanced  prices  there  and  made  it  the 
best  market  for  the  producer.  Chicago  is  the  clearing  house  of  the  world  in  grain 
and  pro  visions,  and  the  markete  there  are,  a  large  part  of  the  year,  above  the  ship- 
ping point;  that  is.  relatively  higher  than  foreign  markets.  This  would  not  be  so 
If  fntnres  oepressed  prices,  because  more  futures  in  grain  and  provisions  are  sold 
In  Chicago  than  anywhere  else.    Futures  not  in  the  interest  of  millers,  because 
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prices  are  too  well  stuteined,  and  millera  accordingly  locate  where  tbtm  is  Uttl« 
or  no  active  trading  in  grain — where  there  is  no  Bpecnlation.  The  interosta  <>t  tiM 
farmer  and  the  boards  of-trade  are  identical.  The  sjetem  §hoald  be  jadged  not 
by  its  defects,  but  by  its  excellencies.  "Baying  and  selling  for  fntore  delivery 
exist  in  all  departments  of  trade,  bat  are  nowhere  Bturannded  by  each  safegnards 
or  attended  intb  each  beneficent  reaolts  aa  ander  the  mles  and  regnlations  of  the 
Chicago  board  and  of  Undred  organizationH."  "This  beneficent  method  is  the 
ontsrowthof  necessity,  and haabronKhtinto  existence  thecfaief  grain  markets  of  the 
world. "  Without  it  commerce  wonid  become  elnggiah.  Drew  a  beaatif nl  pictare 
of  the  benefits  claimed  to  have  been  the  reealts  of  the  fatore  system.  Abo  pre- 
sented aprotestof  theChicagobanksagainsttheproposed  legislation,  the  principal 
argnmentln  which,  that  was  not  embraced  in  tbeprecedingprotoet,  being  that  "to 
destroy  this  system  would  redooe  the  circclation  of  money  when  most  needed  to 
move  the  crops,  wonld  greatly  restrict  credits,  owiagtothettnoOTtainty  of  values, 
woold  practically  drive  the  aroall  grain  merchants  ftom  the  field  and  concentrate 
the  bnsiness  of  handling  the  prodacts  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  corporations  and 
syndicates  of  warehonsemen  and  millers." 

Proposed  legislation  would  hamper  commerce.  Except  for  this  method  grain 
which  now  remains  in  the  West  in  warehonses  woald  be  rashed  to  the  seaboard, 
where  it  wonld  depress  the  market  becanse  foreign  bayerscoald  beat  down  the 
prices.  Speculation  influences  prices  to  some  extent,  temporarily,  often  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  bnt  the  tendency  is  to  sustain  values.  Opposes  opdona;  not 
permitted  on  the  board  of  trade  and  prohibited  by  statute  in  Illmoia.  The  fntore 
system  brings  more  spot  wheat  to  Chicago  than  would  come  without  it  First 
section  of  the  bill  does  not  conflict  with  any  rule  of  trade  of  the  board.  Would 
favor  national  law  wiping  out  options,  as  thus  described.  Trading  on  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  begins  at  9.80  a,  m.  and  continues  till  1.15  p.  m.  No  record  kept 
(rf  trades,  but  a  written  contract  required  for  everyone,  and  an  actual  delivery 
also  required  either  of  the  product  itself  or  a  warebonse  receipt.  After  close  of 
marketaQd  until  4  p.  m.,  la  another  room  of  same  building,  option  trading  is 
indulged  in  by  many  board  of  trade  members;  but.  In  his  opinion,  such  trading 
has  no  influence  upon  the  real  market.  Future  contracts  are  negotiable  inntru- 
ments  and  may  pass  from  man  to  man  indeSnitely,  but  they  do  not  thereby  affect 
the  visible  supply  of  the  actual  product.  The  reason  why  futures  tend  to  sustain 
prices  is  because  there  are  ten  buyers  who  know  there  in  a  short  interest  in  the 
market  to  one  who  is  a  buyer,  because  he  believes  the  consumtr  will  take  the 
property  at  a  higher  price,  and  the  moment  a  man  hbIIb  property  which  he  has  not 
got  ne  becomes  a  buyer  from  necessity,  the  best  buyers  being  the  shorte.  Such 
Influences  are  stronger  than  the  depressing  influence  of  short  sales.  Knows  of 
hardly  any  bears  who  have  made  money  as  specnlaters,  but  knows  of  many 
bnlls  who  have  done  so.  Millers  favor  this  legislation,  because  it  woald  depress 
the  price  of  wheat  and  create  a  monopoly  in  their  favor. 

[SimiKi.  W.  AlJ.ltBTOH,  of  Cblcagii.] 

For  every  seller  there  must  be  a  buyer,  and  a  market  is  made  up  of  buyers  and 
sellers  from  a  ^|eat  number  of  points.  Chicago  is  the  great  central  grain  market 
of  the  world.  Trading  in  f  ntures  originated  in  the  necenBity  of  trade,  and  was  the 
natural  oat^vwth  of  the  requiremente  of  bosiness.  Trading  in  futures  in  pork 
was  first  lnangnrat«d  by  the  Government  buying  prime  mesa  pork  for  fnture 
delivery  daring  the  war.  Contrasted  the  conditions  of  the  grain  trade  and  the 
packing  and  milling  indnstriea  in  the  early  days  prior  to  f  atnres,  and  maintained 
that  conditions  have  greatly  improved  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and  the 
trade  generally.  Risks  are  rednced,  and  prices  necessarily  advanced.  Without 
future  trading  in  the  fall,  when  there  are  large  receipts  of  grain  and  all  has  to  be 
sold  for  cash,  the  product  would  go  to  a  low  price.  This  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  large  carriers  but  no  one  else.  If  farm  products  were  confined  to  cash  b'ans- 
actions  prosperity  wonld  be  wiped  out;  large  combinations  of  capital  woald  con- 
trol all.  Gave  illastratlona.  "Intelligent  speculation  establishes  more  nearly 
positive  Taloes  (jian  scattered  opinions,  and  for  that  reason  prices  based  upon  the 
average  <^nion  of  the  board  are  nearer  right  than  those  fixed  by  a  few  individnal 
views."  Gambling  In  bucket  shops  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  Futures  tend  to 
regolate  valoes  ana  render  prices  more  uniform.  If  there  was  no  future  trading 
the  farmers'  surplus  prodncts  would  be  a  drag  on  the  market,  and  wonld  sell  at 
low  i^ces.  They  would  be  bought  by  the  conservative  buyer  whose  interest  lies 
in  dm>resGln^  prices.  Futures  do  not  govern  the  market,  but  they  help  to  main- 
tainn.    Thmisit  wonld  benefit  producers  to  prohibit  all  illegitimate  ti '■' — 
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FICnriOUB  DEAI-INQS  IN  FARM  PB0DUCT8. 
[J.  Bnsur  NOBTOB,  ot  the  Chicago  Board  ot  Tntda.] 


Argaed  agtunet  the  bill  o 
Mr.  AllertoD,  covered  the  Bi 
or  suggestion. 


Le^timate  sale  of  wheat  should  be  aa  free  as  the  sir,  and  legislation  should 
only  be  directed  against  gambling  in  wheaL  Thinks  90  per  cent  of  the  trans- 
actions on  Chicago  Boaru  of  Trade  illegitiinatA.  Short  Belling  not  neoeeaarjr. 
Unknown  in  real  estate,  and  in  the  dairy  boaineas,  which  overshadows  every 
Other  business  in  the  conntry.  Large  amonnts  of  fionr  are  sold  for  fntnre 
delivery,  but  fiBJ  per  cent  of  it  ia  actually  delivered  according  to  contract.  The 
Bctnal  seller  of  wneat  tries  to  sett  on  the  top  of  the  market;  the  short  seller  sells 
frhen  the  markets  are  weak  and  it  will  depress  prices.  Millers  can  not  now  lay  in 
large  stock  of  wheat,  lest  short  seller  may  depress  the  market.  Maintains  Uiat 
the  large  amount  of  short  selling  depreciates  the  price  of  wheat,  becaowthesnp- 
^y  is  artificially  increased.  The  Chicago  market  is  pat  np  and  down  on  reports 
as  to  the  prospects  of  passing  this  bill.  That  illnstrates  the  power  wielded  on  the 
boardof  trade,  and  is  astrong  argument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  some  kind  of  a 
bill  to  restrict  short  selling. 

"Aman  who  owns  wheat  and  controls  it,  or  who  is  the  agent,  or  broker,  or 
commiaeion  a^ent  of  the  men  who  control  it.  onght  to  be  allowed  to  sell  wheat  in 
the  freest  possible  manner,  and  the  contract  shoald  be  in  the  name  of  tfae  princi- 
pal— the  man  who  is  responsitile— and  it  shonid  be  pnt  upon  the  principarin  the 
case  to  show,  if  heiscaUed  npon,  that  he  owns  or  controls  that  amonnt  of  wheat 
Anv  selling  beyond  that  is  ill^tiiiiate." 

Thinks  the  world  has  been  gradnally  drawing  on  the  snrplns  wheat  it  has  been 
carrying  from  year  to  year.  Combats  the  idea  advanced  by  opponents  of  the  Irill 
that  doing  awav  with  futures  wonld  enable  the  milling  intereete  to  form  a  great 
trnst  to  control  the  price  of  wheat,  and  sa^a  millers  miAe  more  money  wh«i 
wheat  is  high  than  when  it  ia  low,  If  wheat  is  $1  in  Chicago,  which  wonld  mean 
bO  to  85  cents  en  the  farm,  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  wonld  beasprosperons 
OS  the  average  man  in  a  commnnity.  Never  examined  the  Hatch  bilL  If  some 
legislation  ia  not  had  to  atop  short  selling,  the  bnainess  will  "play  ont"  in  five 
years,  as  there  wiU  not  be  any  bnyers.  Chicago  is  the  wheat  center  of  the  world, 
and  fixes  the  price  for  the  world.  FatnreanottheBole  cause  of  lowpricee;  admits 
the  financial  question  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The  capacity  of  the  elevator 
systems  of  the  coontry  probably  50,000,000  bushels.  Explains  that  svatsm  as  did 
Mr.  Sawyer  (supra) .    Says  wheat  ia  higher  in  Minneapolis  than  in  Chicago. 

[B.  J.  OirroBD,  of  Eukakee,  III.] 
Favors  the  bill,  and  argued  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  PiUsbnry,  who,  he  said, 
had  "stolenhis  thunder."  Replying  to  the  argument  that  in  timesof  great  depres- 
sion the  short  seller  becomes  an  actual  buyer,  he  said  if  it  had  not  been  for  such 
short  seller  the  chances  were  there  wonld  not  have  been  a  depression.  Better 
policy  not  to  allow  any  trader  or  dealer  to  make  a  profit  ont  of  a  decline  in  farm 
products.  Saya  tbe  smaller  men  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  favor  the  bill; 
that  they  wanted  legislation  to  prevent  "the  slugger  from  breaking  the  market." 
Says  the  bankers'  protest  of  Chicago  was  signed  at  the  instance  of  the  gamblers 
on  the  board  of  trade,  who  keep  deposits  iu  ike  banks,  and  was  a  "sort  ot  accom- 
modation paper."  Error  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  in  that  it  fails  to  recog- 
niEO  that  the  owner  of  a  contract  for  property  should  stand  on  the  same  footing 


r  of  the  property  itself.    "The  right  to  bny  property  for  fntore 

i — „ii_    .,    ..  'ii.eorafter  deliveryshonldin  nowaybe  abridged." 

n  the  early  sixties,  which  prohibited  the  short  sell- 


ing of  gold  (and  which  was  soon  repealed),  he  said  the  country  then  was  in  very 
little  trouble  about  the  surplus  of  gold,  and  the  short  seller  kept  the  price  down — 
as  he  does  on  all  occasions.  Says  the  opposition  t4>  tbe  bill  is  welcome  to  all  tbe 
help  they  can  get  ont  of  their  reference  to  that  legislation;  it  is  agwnst  them. 
Says  the  short  seller  is  the  "pirate  of  commerce.  The  law  shonid  place  tbe 
bnrden  of  proof  npon  the  seller  to  show  in  all  chbbs  that  a  sale  for  futnre  delivery 
was  legitimate.  Recommends  that  the  provisionof  the  bill  requiring  all  contracts 
for  future  delivery  to  be  iu  writini^  should  be  omitted.  B«ance  the  tax  to  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  is  now.  Made  some  other  suggeetiona  as  to  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
and  drew  a  beautiful  picture  of  conditions  with  the  short  seller  sUmlnated, 
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Ar^ed  for  tbe  Tise  of  tntnres  in  hie  bnsinew  as  necessary  for  inanrance  pnrpoBes 
vhea  hia  elevators  were  filled  after  faarvest.  Says  tbey  can  thas  afford  to  pay 
more  for  wbeat,  and  can  get  more  for  floor  in  foreign  conntries  to  which  they 
export. 

[E.  P.  R1.00H.  pnaidalit  of  tha  Hllnnkee  Chamber  of  Conunerce.] 

Says  the  body  be  representa  thinks  a  committee  or  anbcommittoe  of  Congress 
oDght  to  trarel  orer  the  oonntry  and  make  a  f  nil  examination  of  all  the  condi- 
tiona  anrroonding,  or  In  anywise  connected  with,  the  eystem  of  selling  property 
tor  fatnre  delivery,  and  says  the  magnitude  of  the  agricultural  intereata  warraats 
the  suggestion. 

Favors  the  system,  and  says  it  haa  been  the  ontgrowth  of  the  requirements  of 
trade  reenltiiig  from  an  expansion  of  the  volume  of  biialness  and  the  limited  time 
in  whidi  the  great  balk  ta  the  prop«ly  has  to  be  bandied.  One  reason  price  of 
wheat  has  dedined  is  the  Increased  prodaction  of  it  in  this  country.  All  com- 
modities have  declined  in  price  a  correspondrng  extent. 

IDimnaoN  B.  Bhith.  ol  the  Toledo  Baud  of  Trade.] 

Made  an  excellent  argument,  one  of  the  beat  that  was  made,  from  the  stand- 
point of  fntnres,  in  favor  of  the  system;  but  aa  the  gronnd  had  been  ao  thoroughly 
covered  before  him  by  other  advocates  of  the  system,  there  is  littler  new  to  be 
extracted  from  his  remarks.  Says  the  anchor  of  the  Washbnm  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  hia  partaier  represent  an  English  syndicate  of  millers,  who  will  greatly  profit 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Says  prices  to  the  producer  were  lower  before  the  birth 
of  the  fatnre  ayatom  than  they  have  been  since.  Buyer  took  larger  risksthen  and 
the  margin  of  profit  had  to  be  greater.  Presented  a  protest  signed  by  all  bankers, 
millers,  slsvator  men,  vessel  brokers,  and  leading  insnrance  companies  of  Toledo. 

[A.  C.  Baymohd,  of  Detralt.  Kidb.l 

This  qneetion  ought  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  in  the  great 
trade  centers,  placing  men  under  oath.  Much  misinformatiou  now  exists. 
Fntnres  benefit  the  farmer  by  making  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  grain  dealer  so 
mnch  less,  the  latt«r  thos  being  enabled  to  pay  that  much  more  for  the  grain. 
This  aystem  of  speculating,  trading  in  futures,  stands  precisely  in  the  same  rela- 
tion tothegrain  Dnainessof  thecoantryasan  insnrance  company  to  the  stocks  of 
the  merch^te  of  the  country. 

IJndBO  Wn.BDR  F.  BOTLB,  or  Bt  JJonis,] 

Argued  strongly  against  the  short  seller  and  option  dealings;  analyzed  the 
first  two  sections  of  the  bOl  and  commended  both;  explaiued  "  pn  ts  "  and  the  aystem 
of  short  selling  with  great  parttcnlarity  and  completeness,  and  contended  that 
the  position  of  the  bear  in  the  market  was  mnch  stronger  than  that  of  ths 
bnll,  and  his  power  much  greater,  because  he  had  less  to  lose  and  more  to  gain, 
and  required  much  less  money  to  operate,  having  any  day  of  the  entire  delivery 
month  in  which  to  make  deliveries  if  he  chose,  while  the  bull  was,  of  neces- 
sifrr,  required  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  product  on  every  day  of  the  month  untU 
deliverjr  was  made,  if  mode  at  all,  the  necessary  effect  being  to  depress  prices. 

"  Legitimate  trading  is  the  selling  of  that  which  one  owns,  not  that  which  one 
does  not  own.  •  •  •  The  party  who  sells  a  thing  before  he  acquires  it  is  In 
fact    *    *    *    simply  a  gamblsr  in  that  particular  transaction." 

Maintained  that  fictitious  sales  competed  vrith  legitimate  transactions,  saying: 
"  For  while  there  is  no  competition  between  them,  so  far  as  actnsi  consumption 
la  concerned,  the  100  bushels  (of  fictions)  do  compete,  and  vigoroasly,  with  the  1 
bushel  (of  actual  grain)  in  regulating  the  market  price  of  the  article;  for.  when 
offered  for  sale,  although  the  piuty  offering  it  has  in  fact  nothing  to  sell,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  manner  of  ofCering  it,  nor  in  the  sale  itself,  to  suggest  that  the 
thing  offered  is  not  in  actnal  existence  and  owned  by  the  pai'ty  pretending  to  sail. 
*  *  *  Hencetheseofferskeep  themarket  continually  burdened  with  anapparent 
snpply,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  was  a  real  and  substantial  product. 

A^rted  tiiat  tbe  sreat  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  products  during  the  last 
decade  ww  Attribntaue  primarily  to  the  systfim  of  future  dealings. 
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[B.  J.  GirrOHD,  of  Kankakee,  IlLJ 

Saya  eectioa  2  of  the  bill  should  be  modified  bo  aa  to  hold  the  seller,  and  not  the 
broker,  leeponsible  for  violations  of  the  law,  for  the  reason  that  the  broker  can  not 
aeceesarily  know  when  he  f^ts  an  order  whether  the  seller  has  a  license  or  not. 

Section  1  ebonld  be  amended  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  bnsinesB 
of  brokerage. 

An  additional  section  shonld  be  added  to  tbe  bill  placing  the  bnrden  of  proof  on 
the  defendant.  In  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  act,  to  show  his  good  faith  in 
making  a  fntnre  contract. 

(Dr.  C,  W.  MikcuNE.  represeatlng  the  Farmers'  NBtloiwl  Alliance.] 
Confined  his  remarks  to  the  cotton  industry.  The  bill  will  not  interfere  with 
Intimate  fntnre  contracts.  Fntnres  have  shortened  tbe  cotton  season  for  mar- 
keting the  crops— " sqneezlng  it  out  of  the  farmers'  bands"— thus  depressing 
prices.  They  sjbo  permit  lar^  dealers  to  depress  the  market  by  immense  oSerings, 
and  then  bny  in  at  pricee  which  thev  have  made,  in  the  meantime  frightening  oS 
legitimate  small  investora  and  tbe  mills.  The  expenses  of  the  ayatem  mnet  ulti- 
mately come  out  of  the  crop.  Believes  that  when  Liverpool  w&nte  cotton  she  con- 
forms to  the  market  of  New  York,  but  when  ahedoea  not  New  York  conforms  more 
to  her.  The  United  States  produces  about  three-fonrthsof  the  cotton  of  tbe  world. 
and  the  beat  cotton,  and  ought  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  product.  Attribntes 
the  present  low  price  of  cotton  to  the  tarifil,  the  silver  question,  and  principally  to 
the  futnre  system,  but  not  to  overproduction.  Does  not  believe  there  is  or  has 
been  any  overproduction.  In  New  York  there  ia  always  on  hand  a  surplns  of  per- 
haps 10,000  to  20,000  bales  of  refnee  cotton,  commonly  called  "dog-tail."  whicnia 
held  as  a  menace  against  a  man  who  wants  to  enforce  a  specific  delivery  of  cotton 
on  a  fntnre  contract.    They  wonld  get  something  that  was  of  no  account 

[Boa.  J,  H.  Briohah.  master  of  tbe  Natlmuil  Orange.] 
Farmers  asked  for  this  legislation.  They  do  not  want  their  crop  sold  by  some 
oneelee  before  it  is  harveeted.  Short  seUers understand  that  the  crop  must  go  on 
the  market  within  2  or  3  months  of  the  year,  and  they  then  undertalce  to  control 
prices.  Supply  and  demand  have  something  to  do  with  fixing  the  prices,  but  short 
sellera  go  into  the  market  and  fix  prices  before  anyone  knows  what  the  supply  will 
be.  Does  not  oppose  future  sales  where  the  seller  has  the  product  or  has  acquired 
the  right  thereto,  but  objects  to  sales  of  something  which  doee  not  eiist.  A  seller 
of  an  actual  product  has  no  interest  in  the  lowering  of  the  price  after  his  sale,  but 
a  fictitiona  dealer's  interest  lies  in  depressiii|T  prices  after  he  has  sold;  for  that  is 
the  way  he  makes  money.  Referred  to  the  law  atopping  the  short  selling  of  gold, 
and  that  gold  advanced  rapidly,  and  said  tbe  same  would  be  true  of  wheat  or  other 
commodities  if  the  short  seller  was  put  out  of  business.  Not  asking  that  deal- 
ings in  futures  be  prevented,  but  that  a  man  be  prohibited  from  aellmg  what  he 
has  not  acquired  the  right  to  sell  b^  ownership  or  otherwise.  Prices  of  wheat  in 
this  connt^  largely  control  the  pnce  the  world  over,  and  they  wonld  be  higher 
bnt  for  "short  selling."  Legitinuite  dealers  are  afraid  to  pay  the  market  price  for 
Trheat  leet  the  "  alnggers  "  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  break  the  market. 

[L.  Khohb,  of  the  National  arange.] 

Said  BtatistiCB  showed  that  dnring  the  last  decade  the  wheat  orop  of  the  world 
had  increased  only  at  the  rate  of  4  jier  cent,  whUe  population  had  increased  at  tbe 
rateof  ST  per  cent.  At  tbe  same  time  prices  had  decreased  at  the  rate  of  32  per 
cent;  consequently  aome  other  force  than  supply  and  demand  regulates  prices. 
Argued  that  "short  sellmg"  was  this  force,  and  said  it  waa  an  arbitrary  control 
of  prices.  Opposes  tbe  sale  ot  an  article  if  it  is  not  owned  by  the  seller,  even  if  he 
is  able  to  bny  it  for  delivery  to  comply  with  his  contract  Production  of  rye  has 
fallen  oS  also.    The  price  of  grain  has  decreased  33  per  cent  daring  Uie  last  decade. 

[C.  Wood  Davis  filed  a  paper,  tbe  artrnment  ot  which.  In  snbatance,  foUows.] 

Fntnre  sales  of  wheat  overload  the  market.    Suppressing  abort  sales  wonld 

make  room  for  Investment  buying.    Fntnres  lower  prices  by  reason  of  the  amount 

of  "phantom"  products  ttiat  are  dealt  in.    "Short  selling"  is  not  necessary  In 
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cbargoB  and  resalting  profits  to  the  men  emploTed  In  the  bnsinees.  Short  Belling 
does  not  increase  consamption,  bat  forces  the  fanner  to  market  his  crop  early, 
thereby  overloading  the  market.  ShortBellingsavesinenrance,  storage,  and  inter- 
est for  miilerH.  who,  without  it,  would  pnrchase  wheat  for  stock  and  relieve  the 
market  and  thus  advance  prices.  Large  snma  of  money  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  ^luandered  on  marginal  pnrcbaeee  which  won  Id  otherwise  seek  legitimate 
clunnela  of  trade  and  bneineaa;  and  were  it  not  for  titis,  leas  money  wonid  be 
required  to  handle  the  crop.  Comers  do  not  benefit  the  farmer,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  "rnn  a  comer"  while  any  considerable  part  of  the  crop  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers,  and  they  alwava  occur  after  the  producers  have  sold  their 
crop,  or  if  not,  they  are  of  snch  short  dnration  that  the  farmer  ia  anable  to  avail 
himself  of  them.  The  board  of  trade  could  stop  dealings  in  "  pnts"  and  "  calls  " 
if  the;  wonid,  bnt  they  do  not  want  to  because  90  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
board  deal  in  them.  The  real  objection  that  members  of  the  boards  have  to  these 
dealings  ia  that  th^  are  not  so  prohtable  as  dealings  on  the  open  board,  and  they 
can  not  be  enforced  in  the  oonrfa.  The  insurance  to  the  dealer  growing-  out  of 
fatures  is  paid,  after  all,  by  the  producer,  who  is  the  real  party  that  should  reap 
the  benefit  from  it  Quoted  from  many  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  grain 
markets  are  manipulated  by  the  boards  of  trade  and  quotations  made  regardless 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  real  objection  of  the  membei^  of  the  boards  of  trade  to  "backet  shope"  is 
that  they  have  deprived  the  exchanges  of  bosineas  that  they  would  otherwise  get. 
The  methods  of  both  are  the  some.  Combated  the  statement  that  "  every  seller 
implies  a  bn^er,"  and  said  it  Is  not  true  in  effect.  Also  combats  the  statement 
that  flnctuatians  in  prices  are  less  violent  and  sudden  nnder  the  future  system 
than  tffifore,  and  says  that  even  if  the  statement  were  tme  the  result  was  brought 
about  not  by  fntores.  but  by  the  modem  aystom  of  gathering  statistical  data  as  to 
production  and  supplies.  Spinners  desire  nigh  prices  because  they  bring  a  greater 
percentage  of  profits.  Fntnres,  by  depressing  prices,  force  the  producer  to  t>ay 
higher  rates  of  interest  when  he  borrows  money  than  he  oUierwise  would.  While 
nominallyit  maybe  true  that  there  areas  many  "bulls  "as  "bears  "in  the  market, 
the  advantage  is  with  the  "  bears  "  always,  becanse  they  need  lees  money  to  oper- 
ate, and  only  need  provide  for  delivery  on  any  day  of  the  delivery  month  tney 
choose,  while  the  "bull "  must  be  prepared  to  accept  delivery  on  every  day  of  the 
month.  The  distinction  between  the  operations  of  the  clearing  bouse  and  the 
settlement  of  future  contracts  is  that  in  the  former  operations  there  is  actual 
money  on  deposit  behind  every  check  or  draft,  while  in  the  latter  many  of  the 
transaclions  are  admittedly  not  based  on  actual  products.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  that  is  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  futures  compared  to  that  of  futures 
is  as  100  to  1,  thns  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  system. 

One  of  the  nioet  injurious  phases  of  tbis  system  is  the  advantage  it  givee  to 
Enropeana  to  beat  down  prices  before  they  bny  actual  products,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  farmer.  Fntnres  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
those  who  deal  in  them,  and  are  productive  of  embezzlements,  thefts,  the  betrayal 
of  fiduciary  trusts,  and  other  crimes  of  like  character.  Farmers  do  not  deal  in 
fntnres,  as  was  stated  before  the  committee. 

The  suppression  of  futures  would  benefit  all  classes  of  the  community. 
"Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  will  quicken  all  the  morements 
cf  the  commercial  world." 

Submitted  table  showing  the  extant  of  future  sales  of  wheat  in  New  York  as 
compared  with  the  receipts  of  actual  grain,  spot  sales  and  exports,  the  ratio  of 
the  former  to  the  latter  appearing  very  large. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  m  no  wiae  restrict  legitimate  commerce,  but  is 

based  on  the  principle  underlyin ^i-..  ...l . ._._  .u_ 

one  who  shall  detarmine  its  prices 
of  selling  it  or  of  offering  it  for  si 


Appendix  B. 
oiqebt  of  debate  in  thb  benate  on  the  "ajmoption"  bill. 

July  11, 18S3,  the  mitioption  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Ur. 
Washbdbn,  who  spoke  in  favor  of  it 

He  explained  the  essential  feature^  of  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  the  principal 
opposition  to  it  came  from  Uie  professional  gamblers  In  food  produc1»  and  ito 
boaxds  of  trade,  who  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation  had  drawn  to  their  aid  ttia 
merclumt,  the  banker,  aad  the  business  man,  to  a  certain  extmit,  in  order  to  get 
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„ jc©,  bntonlyto  wipe  out  the  dealing  in  futnrea 

_.  "short  selling,"*  system  which  he  claimed  made  it  possible  to  joggle  with 
Talnea  and  practically  eliminate  from  the  commercial  world  the  operation  of  the 
"  law  of  supply  and  demand ,"  and  which  ha  characterized  as '■  a  system  of  gamblinit , 
the  most  unique,  insidions,  the  most  pernicious,  and  bringing  with  it  the  moet 
widespread  and  disastrouH  results  of  any  scheme  of  gambling  tnst  the  wit  or  skill 
of  man  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  devise, " 

He  stilted  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  bnsiness  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  the 
country  were  transactions  in  which  the  property  sold  was  without  ownership  for 
future  delivery,  and  without  any  intention  of  delivery  on  the  part  of  either  the 
seller  or  the  b'.iyer,  the  transactions  thns  being  merely  a  gamble  as  to  what  prices 
would  be  in  the  fntore,  and  affirmed  that  these  gambUng  transactions  had  for 
their  object  the  depression  of  prices.  He  asserted  that  in  the  face  of  a  shorts^  in 
tiie  world's  production  of  wheat  and  rye,  with  no  increase  in  acreage,  and  with  a 
large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  these  products  from  this  conntry,  prices  for 
the  same  have  constantly  depreciated;  giving  an  abundance  of  atatietics  and  mau^ 
qnotations  and  conuuents  from  newspaper  writers  and  others  in  support  of  his 
Btat«ments. 

One  quotation  nsed  by  Mr.  Washbnm  from  an  article  by  Robert  Lindblom,  one 
of  the  mo«t  intelligent  and  reputable  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  is 
here  inserted: 

"  What  stronger  argument  can  be  furnished  in  favor  of  the  Hatch  or  Washburn 
Ull  than  the  spectacle  that  few  men,  having  no  wheat,  can  in  1  honr  lower  the 
selling  price  of  the  wheat  crop  J34,000,000.  when  foreign  markets  were  stronger 
and  h^uer  and  every  legitimate  infloence  pointing  to  higher  prices? 

"  There  are  in  sight  now  over  40,000,000  bushelsof  wheat.  The  American  spocn- 
lator  has  bought  it  all  for  delivery  to  him  next  May.  There  are  over  30,000.000  in 
sight  in  country  warehouses,  and  hedgesaleshaveoeeu  made  against  that  in  Chi- 
cago, so  the  speculator  has  to  buy  that  too;  and  as  though  that  were  not  enough, 
the  professional  short  sellers,  and  the  sellers  against  floar  and  wheat  in  foreign 
countries,  have  sold  at  least  00,000,000  bnshels  of  wheat  in  Chica^,  which  weigh 
just  as  heavy  as  the  sale  of  actual  wheat.  In  fact,  it  weighs  heavier,  for  while  the 
seller  of  Ma;  wheat  against  actual  holdings  hascompleted  his  transaction  and  has 
no  fnrther  interest  in  it,  the  pure  short-seller  has  an  interest  in  further  depressing 
the  market,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  resorts  to  every  iniquity  known  to  the  trade. 

"  Is  there  in  all  America  one  saue  man  who  will  assert  that  it  is  of  advantage  to 
theproducOT  tohave  the  supply  artificially  increased  from  35,000,000  to  119,000,000? 
Ib  there  really  anybody  so  obtuae  as  to  assert  that  the  sale  and  constant  preeanre 
of  60,000,000  artificial  supply  on  the  market  is  oF  benefit  to  the  producer? 

' '  It  seems  there  is,  but  it  is  gratif  viug  to  know  that  these  specimens  are  fonsd 
only  among  that  generation  which  sas  been  developed  since  the  *  short  selling ' 
was  confounded  with  specnlation.  - 

"The  proposed  legislation  will,  without  any  question,  add  materially  to  thesell- 
ing  value  of  farm  products.  It  will  cot  off  any  artificial  supply  and  increase  the 
speculative,  while  uot  diminishing  the  consumptive  demand.  There  can  be  no 
real  issue  as  to  that. " 

He  then  stated  that  the  contention  of  the  representatives  of  the  boards  of  trade 
who  appeared  before  the  committees  of  the  Honse  and  Senate  In  support  of  the 
prevaiung  practice  of  "  short  selling,"  might  be  thns  summarized: 

First.  That  it  makes  a  broader  and  more  stable  market  for  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

Second.  That  an  increase  in  the  number  of  buyers  results,  and  this  increased 
competition  creates  an  active  market  and  brisk  demand,  thereby  inanring  a 
higher  level  of  prices. 

Third.  That  while  "  short  selling  "  does  not  depress  prices,  the  farmer  is  benefited 
by  advances  in  prices  which  foUow  bull  specnlation. 

Fourth.  That  notwithstanding  the  offering  of  illimitable  quantities  by  other 
than  owners,  prices  are  determined  by  the  supply  of  actual  products  as  related  to 
the  demand,  and  while  admitting  that  prices  may  at  times  be  affected  by  "short 
selling."  sach  disturbances  are  mfling  in  amount  and  temporary  in  onaracter, 
supply  and  demand  always  being  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  values. 

Fifth.  That  these  methods  render  it  much  less  hazardous  for  the  merchant  and 
hanker  to  handle  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  enable  them  to  do  so  on  much 
smaller  margins  than  would  be  necessary  but  for  the  insurance  available  through 
"short  selling." 

Kxth.  That  ander  this  system  flnctoations  are  much  less  frequent  and  their 
range  lees  wide  than  formerly. 
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Seventh.  That  it  enconrasee  and  indnoeB  apecnUtioD,  thereby  aiding  in  carrying 
and  marketing  the  crops  at  low  coet. 

Eighth.  That  the  "  Bhort  seller  "  implies  the  "  long  bnyer,"  and  while  the  "short 
seller"  may  work  to  depress  prices,  Wiis  is  offset  by  the  constant  effort  of  the 
"  long  bnyer  "  to  advance  them,  and  the  forcei  being  ennol  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  acta  just  as  freely  as  it  wonldin  the  absence  of  the  "short  seller. 

Mr.  Washbnrn  combated  each  of  these  propositions,  citing  iustancee  of  wide 
flnctnations  in  prices  on  the  same  day,  and  nwintsining  thait  even  on  the  rising 
prices  on  a  bull  market  the  farmer  was  not  benefited,  becanse  the  comer  was  nsn- 
ally  broken  and  the  prices  depressed  belowthe  normal  before  the  farmer  had  an 
opportDnity  to  market  his  prodncta;  that  no  matter  how  large  the  rana;e  of  gam- 
blniK  transactions  became,  it  woald  not  broaden  the  market  tor  actoal  prodncts, 
nor  hasten  consumption  of  the  same;  that  such  transactions  rednce  the  nnmber 
of  actnol  investments;  that  the  contending  forces  of  "short  seller '' and  of  "long 
buyers  "  were  unequal,  because  prices  were  often  determined  by  offers  to  eell 
when  there  is  no  sale,  one  man  bemg  able  to  pnt  the  price  down  while  two  are 
required  to  advance  the  price;  thatpricea  are  often  determined  by  what  are  known 
as  "  wash  aalee,"  where  no  delivery  is  contemplated,  the  whole  transaction  Iwing 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  lowering  prices  in  one  market  so  that  actual  buyers 
In  another  market  may  get  the  bene&t  of  such  depression;  tbat  the  "  long  buyer." 
when  he  is  forced  to  hquidate,  as  ie  always  the  case  when  the  time  for  delivery 
arrives,  becomeaa  depressor  of  prices  as  much  as  the  "short  seller." 

Hecitad  other  crops,  such  as  bay  and  wool,  etc.,  that  were  moved  without  any 
inctmvenience,  and  lu  which  tbe  boards  of  trade  have  nothing  to  do,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  futures  were  eesential  in  the  moving  of 
wheat,  cotton,  etc ,  and  tbe  other  products  dealt  in  on  the  board  of  trade. 

He  contended  that  nearly  all  the  embezzlements,  defalcations,  bank  wrecktues, 
and  robberies  and  kindred  crimes,  on  a  large  scale,  were  traceable  to  this  apecieB 
of  gambling,  and  cited  numerous  Instances  In  support  of  tt.  He  pointed  ont  that 
the  great  fortunes  of  tbe  country,  in  most  instances,  were  made  in  this  sort  of 
speculation  upon  the  ruin  of  the  many  who  invented  io  tbe  bucket  ahops. 

He  closed  his  address  with  a  coustitntional  argument  in  favor  of  using  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  Government  for  purposes  other  than  the  raising  of  revenue,  and 
contended  that  it  ought  to  be  used  for  tbe  suppression  of  this  species  of  gambling, 
citing  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  opinions  of  eminent  text  writers  on 
.   conatitutionai  law  in  support  of  the  position  mtUntoined. 

July  IB,  Mr.  Stewart  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  contended  that  the  proposed  legislation  did  not  furuiah  a  remedy  for  the 
*'  disease  "  of  low  prices,  but  said  he  would  support  it  because  it  appei^ed  to  be 
desired  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  Tt  would  be  found,  however, 
that  no  benefits  would  accrue.  He  then  made  an  elaborate  argument  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  contending  that  that  was  the  only  solution  for  remedying  low 

July  SO,  Mr.  Vest  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  characterized  the  proposed  legislation  as  pernicious,  ncconatitutional,  and 
class  legislation.  He  said  it  was  auseof  the  taxing  power  of  the  General  Qovem- 
.  ment  for  the  pnrpoae  of  usurping  the  po.ice  powers  of  the  States,  and  was  a  mere 
police  regulation.  "  Has  Congress  the  right,  without  collecting  revenue,  to  police 
Uie  people  of  the  United  States?  "  It  was  a  police  regulation  masquerading  under 
the  revenue  clause  of  the  Constitution;  an  attempt  to  steal  away  the  rights  of  the 
States  under  the  guise  of  the  taxing  power  to  support  the  Government 

He  said  the  bi!l  was  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  milling  interests  and  pork  packers  <rf 
the  country.  He  asserted  that  a  speculative  market  makes  high  prices ;  that  tbe 
Liverpool  market  fixes  tbe  price  of  wheat  all  over  the  world,  and  that  this  statute 
would  drive  the  trading  in  futures  to  foreign  countries,  and  would  put  the  Ameri- 
-  can  producer  in  the  bat.  Is  of  the  foreigner,  the  price  of  his  product  to  be  fixed  in 
a  foreign  port  He  submitted  figures  to  show  that  from  18^7  to  June.  1892,  wheat 
hs  flnctnated  in  New  York  from  88;  cente  to  1095  cents,  whereas  if  futures  had 
a,  depressing  tendency  the  reanlt  would  have  been  a  constant  decline.  He  asked, 
"  If  It  be  possible  for  the  eeUers  of  options  and  futures  to  put  dowt.  the  market, 
why  ie  tbe  market  ever  permitted  to  go  up?  If  it  is  to  tbe  interest  of  the  bears 
to  pnt  it  down,  and  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  put  it  iown  by  sellingphantom 
wheat  and  jihantom  cotton,  why  do  they  not  follow  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
own  selfish  interest  and  continue  the  depression  ?  ' 

He  characterized  the  bill  as  "a  bold,  naked,  le^slative  highwayman,  booted, 
spurred,  and  marked  as  a  revenue  collector,  when  in  reality  it  ie  a  police  officer ; " 
and  said,  "there  is  no  pretense  that  the  II  opeating  sections  of  the  bill  would 
raise  a  dollar,  Utey  ore  ftaJned  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  ont  what  isconBidered 
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a  deleterious  practice  in  the  Stataa  of  the  Union.  If  that  can  be  done,  lotteries, 
faro  bnnke.  brothels,  infections  diieaMs,  all  subjects  of  police  power  can  be  taken 
op  by  Congrees  and  disposed  of  withoat  consniting  the  States. 

Hr.  Daniel  addreBsed  the  Senate. 

Be  apposed  the  bill  as  a  false  pretense  by  which  jnrisdictioii  is  claimed  over  a 
snbjectmatter  over  which  Congreas  hoenoconcem.  He  asserted  that  the  billwaa 
diagenaons  and  diahonest;  that  it  did  not  denounce  or  interdict  fictitioas  transao- 
tfons,  bat  licensed  tbem,  and  that  it  overrides  and  wipes  ont  State  lines;  that  if 
the  bill  was  correct,  in  priucip!e,then,nnder  thegaiseof  granting  license  to  real* 
estate  agents  and  nnd«r  the  avowed  declaration  t^t  the  selling  of  lota  and  tiia 
indnlging  In  booms  depreciate  the  price  of  land,  Congress  may  take  charge  of  all 
the  real  estate  in  the  conntr;;  that  it  taxes  bona  fide  sales  of  agrionltnral  prodncts 
by  actnal  ownera  thereof,  and  its  resnlt  would  be  to  permit  a  comer  of  all  food 
prodncts,  and  thna  make  bigger  differences  in  prices  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  the  stock  exchange  wonld  ever  effectnate. 

He  asset  ted  that  the  bill  was  unconatitntional,  andqnoted  Cooley's  Constitutional 
Limitations,  page  57.  as  islluws:  "  ConstitationaUy  a  tax  can  have  no  other  baais 
than  the  raising  of  revenue  for  public  parpoees,  and  whatever  governmental  ezao- 
tAona  have  not  this  basis  are  tyrannical  and  nnlawfnl."  He  contended  that  the 
policy  of  "protection "and  the  demonetization  of  silver  had  caused  the  fall  in 
prices  of  agricultural  prodncts  and  lands,  and  that  dealings  in  options  and  fntnrea 
nad  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

He  referred  to  "fntares,"  aa  defined  in  the  bill,  and  said  many  of  pnch  transao- 
tions  were  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate,  giving  illnatrations.  He  called  att(«i- 
tion  to  the  several  exceptions  contained  in  the  bill  to  the  operation  of  the  definitians 
of  "options"  and  "  futures,"  and  remarked  that  "the  very  Insertion  of  so  many 
exceptional  cases  •  *  •  recognized  the  fact  that  in  the  daily  traneactiona  tit 
human  life,  permeating  the  marts  of  bneinessall  over  this  land,  snchtraDsactiwia 
aa  these  that  are  interdicted  here  are  legitimate  and  wholesome,  and  that  they  are 
according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  trade."  He  pointed  ont  that  while  in 
one  portion  of  the  bill  the  bneinesB  of  dealing  in  "options"  and  "futures"  was 
legalized  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  license  tax,  by  another  section  of  the  bill 
a  TiolatioQ  of  any  of  t£e  provisions  of  it ,  waspnnisbable  by  a  heavy  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both;  and  sententionsly  remarked : 

"  From  what  code  of  penal  statutes  does  this  free  American  Republic  gather  the 
idea  of  piling  up  fines  and  imprisonments  upon  trivial  transactions  which  are 
acknowledged  in  the  body  of  the  act  to  be  legildmate,  and  which  are  licensed  by 
the  Government  and  favored  by  ite  patronizing  power  f " 

He  said  the  most  mischievoas  of  all  the  transactions  from  which  the  farmers 
conceive  they  saSer  was  the  cornering  of  the  market  in  any  commodity,  and  yet 
that  was  not  interdicted  by  the  bill,  bat  was  made  more  easy  of  accomplishment. 

He  termed  the  bill  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation,  and  argued  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  upon  State  bank  isauea. 

Julyai,  Mr.  White  addressed  the  Senate. 

Hecharacterized  the  bill  Hspemicions.  vlciona,  flagrantly  nnoonstitational,  and 
tending  tonndermineand  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  He  contended 
tbatif  the  bill  passed  the  effect  wonld  be  to  reduce  the  price  obtained  by  the  pro- 
ducers. He  oriticised  tbe  inqnisttarial  featnres  of  the  mil,  and  declared  that  the 
contract  which  the  bill  strikes  at  in  the  second  section  is  a  lawful  contract,  aa 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit«d  States  and  the  courts  of  last  resort  of 
the  States.  He  said  if  the  theory  of  this  bill  is  true,  every  vestige  of  State  auton- 
omy has  been  wiped  off,  and  the  Federal  GKivemment  thus  becomes  the  most 
unlimited  and  arbitrary  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  argued  exten* 
■iTely  agiunst  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  saying  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  taxii^ 
powers  seeking  to  abrogate  and  destroy  every  limitation  fonnd  In  tbe  CcmstitnUon 
*  and  every  reeervation  in  fovor  of  the  States;  that  it  was  a  lie  upon  ite  face,  becanss 
no  revenue  was  expected  to  be  raised  from  it,  and  the  courts  wonld  merefcse 
declare  it  unconstitQtIonal.  He  further  claimed  that  it  was  diacrimlnating  legia- 
lati<m. 

Be  said  the  prohibition  of  gambling  in  the  prodncte  mentioned  in  the  bill  wonld 
result  in  a  wider  range  of  gambling  in  all  other  prodncte,  and  maintained  that 
stability  and  uniformity  of  price  were  only  possible  in  those  articles  dealt  in  on  the 
boards  of  trade.  There  waa  cheating  in  other  lines.  Why  leave  out  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  other  stock  exchanges  if  the  object  is  to  stop  gambling  where 
the  values  traded  in  were  greater  than  anywhere  else? 

He  referred  to  the  proteete  of  boards  of  trade  of  various  cities,  of  the  banks 
and  bankers  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans,  and  commercial  bodies 
tbronghont  the  country  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  said  the 
^stem  o(  fntnres  prevails  all  over  the  world. 
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The  benefits  which  futures  confer  upon  the  cotton  planter  were  thus  stated : 
1.  It  givee  him  a  wider,  safer,  relative!;  higher,  and  less  flnctnating  market. 

5.  It  cheapens  the  rat«  at  which  the  prodncer  obtains  the  money  to  make  bia 
crop  by  enabling  the  factor  and  all  who  deal  with  the  prodncer  to  sell  by  futures 
the  product  witb  which  the  producer  is  to  pay  them,  thns  diminishing  their  risk 
and  ffliablioK  them  to  reduc*  their  charges  to  the  producer. 

3.  It  has  dlminiBbed  the  charge  of  the  middlemen  by  drawine  the  producer  and 
consnmer  together,  by  enabling  the  buyer  to  sell  for  future  delivery,  and  buy  the 
prodncer 'b  crop  to  fill  hia  future  sale  already  made. 

4.  It  has  multiplied  buyers  and  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  consnmer. 

6.  It  has  multiplied  investors  by  enabling  them  to  bny  actnal  cotton  and  sell 
fntnres  against  it  at  a  smalt  advance  to  cover  interest  and  charges,  thus  making 
the  inreetmenta  safe.    The  investor,  having  sold  for  future  delivery  against  bis 

eurchase  of  actnal  cotton,  is  absolntely  safe,  is  submitted  to  no  risk  of  finctnation 
1  the  ntarket,  and  therefore  can  afford  to  pay  a  better  price  to  the  producer. 

6.  It  has  enabled  the  spinner  to  pay  a  better  price  to  the  conenraer.  He  buys 
his  cotton  for  consumption  by  means  of  a  future  contract,  thus  obviating  the  risk 
of  a  decline  in  the  market.  He  sells  the  goods  which  he  is  to  make  from  the 
cotton  by  a  future  contract,  thus  insoring  a  profit  and  thus  enabling  the  spinner 
to  do  his  business  on  a  narrower  becanse  a  safer  margin  of  profits.  It  has  brought 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  nearer  to  the  great  centers  of  American  and 
Enropean  consumption  by  diminishing  tiie  risk,  thus  reducing  the  difference  in 
the  price  which  formerly  existed  between  cotton  in  the  field  of  the  producer  and 
that  cotton  at  the  door  of  the  consumer. 

7.  It  has  relieved  banking  capital,  thna  leaving  more  money  to  asaist  the  planter 
in  making  his  crop. 

Be  supported  the«e  statementa  by  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade 
before  the  existence  of  fntnres  with  anbeequent  conditions,  and  contended  that 
fntureahad  been  a  "merciful  bleasiag"  to  the  cotton  planter  and  the  cotton  trade. 

He  filed  a  telegram  from  the  cotton  factors  of  New  Orleans  ( the  sellers  of  cot- 
ton) proteating  against  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  bill,  and  cited  statistics  of  cotton 
production  and  exports  of  the  same  to  show  the  benefits  of  futures. 

Befarring  to  a  table  showing  the  total  aalea  of  f  aturea  in  Now  York  and  New 
Orleans  ttota  1880  down,  he  argued  that  the  figures  demonstrated  that  the  greater 
the  values  are  of  "future"  sales  to  the  volume  of  the  crop,  the  lighter  the  average 
price  was  for  spot  cotton,  and  claimed  that  this  demonstrated  that  prices  were 
always  higher  in  an  active  market,  and  that  the  more  trading  there  is,  tbe  more 
is  received  for  the  thing  traded  in. 

He  controverted  the  argument  that  the  effect  of  future  dealing  is  to  cause  the 
fanner  to  sell  at  low  prices,  and  as  aoon  as  hia  products  are  all  sold  the  price  is 
th«nboo6tednp,  and  asserted  that  it  was  tmtme,  citingstatiaticsinsnppart  of  bis 
views. 

He  said  futures  have  relieved  the  American  producer  from  the  grasp  of  the 
British  spinner ;  have  decreased  the  ahipping  margin  between  the  New  York  and 
LiverpotM  markets,  thus,  to  tbat  extent,  assisting  the  producer. 

July  28,  Mr.  Bansbbouqb  addressed  the  Senate, 

He  said  the  producers  were  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  also  the  commiasion 
merchants,  who  were  satisfied  with  small  profits. 

He  called  attention  to  the  legitimate  demand  for  wheat  created  by  the  failure  of 
the  Russian  crop,  and  statod  that  on  the  strength  of  that  demand  the  manipulators 
advanced  prices  10  cenls  per  bushel,  after  which  it  was  suddenly  decreased  below 
the  normal  rate,  the  farmers  not  getting  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  advance,  and 
said  the  profits  on  the  advance  were  reaped  by  the  Bpecnlatora, 

He  said  that  Paidridge  and  others  in  Decemtier,  1H(<1,  began  beating  down  the 
market  from  95  cents  to  70  cents,  making  immense  fortones  thereby. 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  "  futures"  and  "options"  were  necessary  for  the' 
marketing  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  he  said  that  of  the  ^,000,000,000  worth  of 
produce,  the  annual  output  of  the  American  farms,  only  about  ^0  per  centof  snch 
staples  are  sold  by  options,  and  tliat  the  option  dealer  handles  less  than  10  per 
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age  not  Increasing  but  decreasing,  while  population  is  increasing.  He  maintained 
thatthechiefcauseof  depression  was  dealings  in  optiona  and  futures,  and  not  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  as  contended  by  aojue,  citing  tables  and  statistics  in 
support  of  hia  assertion. 
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Hr.  HiscOCK  addreaaecl  the  Senate. 

Ue  Boid  the  bill  invadea  the  rights  of  the  States.  If  the  evils  cwmplained  (rf 
ezifit,  legisluturee  of  the  States  wure  (competent  to  <l<'al  witli  them.  He  deiended 
the  laen  ensBgedin  the  basinesa  of  "fature^"  and  "optiuns."  and  contended  that 
bt'cau^e  evila  werepossible under  theByBtemof  futnre  uealinss  waa  nareaimn  why 
the  tiystem  fihonld  De  anathematiited,  lUnBtrating  by  B;iyitig  that  becanae  counter- 
feiting waa  i)06s:ble  au<l  was  often  rnutrted  to  was  no  reiiKon  for  abo.ishiti|{  the 
CDirencyi  that  becatiee  embezzlemeiita  by  youug  men  oftfn  occnrred  was  no 
mason  lot  not  employing  the  yoang;  that  becaoae  men  were  oftf^n  tempted  into 
wild  apeuuiations  and  ruined  themaelves  and  others,  was  nOTeaaonlor  BuapendinK 
bnaineaB:  and  that  becanBe  in  the  Harper  corner  at  Chicago  the  Fidelity  Bank 
was  wrecked,  waa  no  reaaon  for  striking  down  the  Conatiiution  or  evading  the 
rights  of  the  States.  He  said,  "  Jf  basinesB  methods  are  to  remain  the  same  for 
all  time,  then  do  away  with  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephoneB,  and  other  modern 
inventions  for  the  facilitating  of  bnainess;''  and  that  "Every  Senator  who  votes 
for  the  bin  invokes  a  constitutional  provision  nnconstitationtuly  to  snppresa  what 
be  thinks  is  wi-ong." 

He  eontended  that  the  taxing  power  can  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  enact- 
ing a  law  ^Thich  does  not  tax,  can  not  tax,  was  not  Intended  to  ta.i,  bat  to  pro- 
hibit lawful  contruuts;  and  that  the  bill  was  anconatitnliouai. 

He  Sciid  that  commerce  from  the  earliest  ages  has  grown  ux>on  the  contracts  for 
fntnre  delivery,  snd  coutinued:  "Whenever  yon -limit  the  dealings  in  wheat  or 
corn  to  the  actual  article  in  existence,  and  whenever  you  provide  that  it  most  be 
collected  at  great  shipping  points  to  meet  our  foreign  commerce;  whenever  yon 
provide,  as  tiiisbill  does  in  theory,  that  it  mtiRt  gointoeleviitotssomuwhere,  asit 
must,  where  it  can  repose  in  large  volnme  that  large  trausactions  may  be  made 
in  it,  I  say  that  yon  lay  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  most  gigantic,  crneland  ra- 
pacious tmsts  which  conld  exist."  The  whole  product  would  be  controlled  by  a 
syndicate.  The  bill  is  the  basis  of  the  moat  gigantic  trust  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived by  human  intelligence.  Put  it  into  the  power  of  the  elevators  of  this  coun- 
try, from  Bnffalo  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  to  collect  the  wheat 
of  the  conutry.  and  their  line  will  be  that  of  a  great  anaconda  stretching  from 
the  Bast  to  the  West,  destroying  whatever  is  within  its  folds."  He  said  that 
futnrea  were  an  insurance,  and  were  beneficial  to  the  producer;  that  prices  are 
made  at  the  poiut  of  larg  at  distribution  for  consumption,  and  that  if  boards  of 
trade  were  abolished  in  this  country,  prices  would  be  fixed  abroad. 

July  3,1,  Mr.  Oeoroe  addressed  the  Senate,  confining  his  remarks  to  the  cotton 
industry. 

He  said  the  bill  waa  nnconatitntional  as  written,  because  on  its  face  the 
object  waa  not  to  raise  revenue  but  to  prohibit  certain  practices.  He  called 
attention  to  the  diatressed  state  of  the  cotton  indnatry  in  the  South,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  prosperous  period  between  ISjOand  IBtjO,  before  fu, urea  were  heard  of. 
Be  said  that  options  and  futures  in  cotton  were  carried  on  only  in  five  places  in 
the  world:  Kew  York,  New  Urleana.  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Bremen;  and  that 
there  were  only  800  members  in  the  New  Orleans  exchange,  many  of  whom  do  not 
trade  in  futures— noone  else  but  members  of  the  exchange  can  trade.  The  exchange 
Ifl  composed  of  &  classes: 

1.  Commission  merchants  who  sell  cotton  for  planters. 

2.  Exporters  who  buy  cotton  for  spinnei's  and  merchants  in  filurope. 

3.  Merchants  who  buy  cotton  for  spinners  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Bankers  through  whom  ail  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  cotton  are 
negotiated. 

'.  Shinagf 
ich  the  CO 

0.  Inaarance  agents  who  arrange  the  in 
a  market  through  this  port 

7.  Uotton  brokers. 

8.  Expert  judges  of  the  raw  material,  who  buy  the  cotton  from  representstivea 
of  the  planters  for  the  merchants  who  ship  to  Europe  and  to  American  spinners. 

Q.  Fntura  brokers,  who  buy  and  sell  contracts  for  forward  delivery  for  account 
of  members  ot  the  exchange,  or  for  merchants  and  spinners  in  Europe  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

He  maint^ned,  consequently,  that  there  waa  no  restriction  upon  the  natural 
righta  ol  freedom  of  contract  and  trade.  He  aaserted  thut  there  were  S70,U0O 
Mlea  of  spot  cotton  sold  in  New  York  for  the  year  ending  Hay  SI,  1891,  to 
26,389,500  CMles  of  futures  or — lUO  to  1— and  practically  the  same  for  other  years: 
that  the  ratio  of  futures  to  spots  ran  as  high  aa  8,100  to  1  in  a  day;  and  that  this 
was  not  commerce,  but  gaming;  that  there  were  40  bales  of  middling  cotton  sold 
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in  New  York  to  1  raised  in  the  United  Stateo.  He  said  that  the  first  three  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  on  a  fair  constrnction,  could  not  be  conaidereii  to  apply  to  any 
other  clafls  of  contracts  than  those  which  the  courts  hai  e  decided  are  void— when 
there  is  no  intention  to  deliver  goods:  quoting  le^iU  anthonties. 

Ha  analyzed  dealings  in  fntores  and  the  testunony  taken  by  the  committees, 
and  declared  that  all  theae  transactions  were  mere  wagers,  as  delivery  was  not 
contemplated  in  but  few  instances. 

Replying  to  the  argament  that  fntares  prevent  violent  flnctuations  in  prices, 
he  contended  that  the  creation  of  the  Agrical  tnral  Department  and  the  other  means 
of  disseminating  Information  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  grow- 
ing crops  were  the  conditions  wbii'h  prevented  violent  flnctnations  tn  price,  and 
not  futures.  Snch  things,  he  said,  did  not  exist  in  the  decade  from  IS.'M)  to  I860, 
which  had  been  cited  as  the  period  of  great  flnctuaiion.  tie  showed  the  vast 
amount  paid  out  for  commissions  to  brokers  on  tlie  exchange,  and  cited  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  BIoss,of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  to  prove  this  Humcameont 
of  the  cotton  crop,  which  he  figured  at  abont  $3  a  bale. 

He  believed  the  bill  as  drawn  was  unconatitutiimal.  there  being  no  power  under 
the  taxing  power  of  thy  Constitution,  but  ample  power  under  the  commerce  clause, 
to  1  rohibit  iictitions  dealings,  which  are  not  commerce,  but  are  obstrnctions  to 
commerce  and  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  citing  anthoritiea  in  support  of  that 
proposition.  He  contended  that  Congress  is  the  proper  and  final  judge  to  deter- 
mine what  is  an  obstruction  to  or  restraint  on  commerce,  citingthe  Wbeeling  Bridge 
case,  (a  How.,  047;  13How..51«). 

Mr.  HuNToN  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  maintained  that  dealing  in  options  were  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low 
price  of  farm  prodncts,  and  that  the  tariff  and  the  demonetization  of  silver  were 
greater  canses.  He  believed  the  bill  constitutional,  or  at  most  donbtfnl,  and  said 
Be  was  willing  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  producer.  He  preferred  the 
George  substitute,  bnt  would  vote  for  the  main  bill.  He  inserted,  aa  part  of  hia 
remarks,  numerous  newspaper  articles  iigaiust  short  selling. 

July  37,  Mr.  CoKF  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  thought  the  bill  unconstitutional,  and  not  warranted  nnder  the  taxing  power 
of  the  Constitution,  citing  authorities.  He  contended  that  it  was  not  uniform, 
refeiring  to  the  exceptions  in  section  2.  and  said  he  favored  the  George  substitute. 
He  claimed  it  was  class  legislation  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  directed  against  a 
criminal  class. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Oregon. 

He  said  he  wonid  refer  the  donbt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  argued  in  favor  of  its  constitutionality  and  said  the  taxing 
power  of  the  Constitntion  was  ample,  that  the  tax  was  nnifomi,  in  that  it  is  laid 
on  the  same  thing  at  the  same  rate,  and  is  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  citing  judicial  authorities. 

Quoting  from  Mr.  White  in  reference  to  Veasie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  the  State  Bank 
case,  (8  Wall.,  HS'J).  that  "  If  a  tax,  it  was  not  illegal,  because  Congress  had  the 
power  to  prohibit  that  whv<'h  it  had  the  right  to  prohibit  under  another  clause  of 
the  Constitution,"  he  said  that  if  Mr.  George  was  right  that  Congress,  under  the 
commercial  clanne  of  the  Constitution,  had  the  right  to  prohibit  options  in  fntnres, 
then  it  is  clear  the  tasiug  power  may  bo  used  to  tax  them  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Palmer  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  quoted  the  statutes  of  Illinois  against  gambling  in  grain,  and  bucket  shops, 
and  said  the  bill  was  a  perversion  of  the  taxing  power,  not  to  be  jnstified  by  any 
sound  system  of  reasoning;  that  it  was  not  uniform  in  section  ll.and  was  an 
interference  with  the  police  power  of  the  States,  The  Illinois  law,  be  said,  was 
enforced  as  fur  as  public  sentiment  warranted,  and  a  Federal  law  would  not  be 
■  better  enforced. 

He  asked  the  question,  "Can  Congress  define  and  punish  gambling  in  the 
States?"  and  said  this  was  just  what  this  bill  did.  He  maintained  that  the 
tendency  of  the  bill,  aside  from  its  unconstitutionality,  was  to  encourage  that 
growing  feeling  toward  social  helplessness  and  toward  deijendence  upon  despotic 
agencies  outside  of  and  beyond  the  jjeople  themselves  ;  that  it  was  a  substitution 
of  despotic  means  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  among  the  people,  who  have  the 
right  to  enforce  their  own  laws  by  their  own  agencies,  and  that  it  I'eqnired  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  what  the  States  could  and  ought  to  do. 

July  38,  Mr.  Paddock  addressed  the  benate. 

He  favored  the  bill  on  mora!  grounds.  It  would  distribute  the  visible  supply  of 
grain  more  widely  and  generally  over  tbe  country  among  the  mill  and  other  large 
consumers  and  wnolesale  grain  dealers,  tiins  retiring  from  the  market  a  very  large 
portion  of  each  year's  crop,  and  would  help  to  steady  the  market.    It  wonld  reduce 
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the  vast  army  of  fiction  dealerB  who  are  now  supported  by  the  producer  or  coa- 
samer,  or  both.  SpecnlatiOQ  wonld  be  redaced  to  BCtaal  products  and  would  not 
b«  under  the  control  of  tiotionists.  He  called  attention  to  the  enormous  sales  on 
the  exchange  aa  compared  with  quantity  on  hand,  and  said  if  these  dealings  were 
necesear;  as  a  support  to  the  market  for  the  products  dealt  in,  vibj  was  it  that 
the  other  great  alajjles— wool,  bay.  etc.— have  an  infinitely  more  steady,  reliable, 
and  satisfactory  market  than  the  former. 

He  controverted  the  argnment  of  the  opposition  that  "when  the  farmer  is 
marketing  hi b  wheat  in  large  qnanti ties  all  futures  or  speculative  valnee  are  higher 
relatively  than  cash  wheat,'  and  cited  statistics  ia  snpport  of  his  contention. 
From  these  statistics  be  aigned  that  all  onteide  investments  were  destroyed, 
because  the  short  seller  could  and  did  intimidate  the  investment  bnyer  by 
offering  wheat  for  fntnre  delivery  for  leee  than  its  present  value,  and  tbns  reduced 
the  price,  and  the  price  of  fntnres  thus  determines  the  price  of  actual  commodi- 
ties. He  said  the  tendency  of  short  selling  is  to  confine  speculation  in  actoat 
grain  to  those  who  desire  to  eecure  a  storage  charge  which  the  ontside  Investor 
can  not  afford  to  pay,  and  this  throws  the  control  of  the  market  for  actnal  wheat 
into  the  hands  of  the  miller,  the  exporter,  and  warehouseman  and  drives  the  invest  or 
from  the  actual  market  for  tbe  benefit  of  those  who  own  storage  rooms  of  great 
capacity  aud  the  owners  of  public  elevators.  He  said  a  steady  market,  with 
infrequent  fluctuations,  regulaied  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  was  most 
desirable  to  all  legitimate  trade  and  business.  Re  incoi^rated  certain  correspond' 
ence  into  his  remarks  going  to  show  that  European  merchants  dealt  in  fntores 
on  exchanges  in  this  country  in  order  to  hedge  tiieir  contracts  in  other  conntries 
for  thepnrpoee  of  depressing  pricee  here,  and  then  buying  up  at  such  prices  actnal 
products  for  Enropean  needs,  and  that  this  country  was  made  to  underwrite  and 
assnme  all  the  hazards  of  European  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  withont 
receiving  the  slightest  compensation  therefor.  He  termed  the  present  system 
detrimental  to  the  railroads  and  the  banks,  because  of  the  sporadic  movements  of 
actnal  products  which  are  caused  by  it. 

Mr.  Tdbpik  addressed  the  Sei:at«. 

He  said  the  taxing  power  alone  was  not  eqnal  to  the  case,  hnt  tbe  power  was 
ample  under  tbe  commerce  olanse,  and  Congress  therefore  bos  tbe  choice  of  means 
to  cure  the  evil;  that  "  when  affirmatively  and  independently  from  another  and  a 
different  sonrce  power  is  given  to  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  deal  by  act  of  Con- 
gress with  a  an  bject.  Congress  has  the  choice  of  methods  and  may  proceed  directly 
by  a  penal  prohibitory  euaclmeut,  or  it  may  proceed  indirectly  by  a  measure  of 
taxation,  and  both  are  eqnally  iegitunate;  and  that  the  history  of  legislation  and 
jtirisprndence  npon  these  iiuestions  will  show  this."  He  maintained  that  the 
practices  were  destructive  of  interstate  commerce. 

UBBATE  IN  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OP  THE  FIFTV-SECOND  COKOftBSB. 

December  12,  Mr.  OEORnR  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  last  session  efforts  had  been  made  in 
tbe  various  cotton  markets  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton,  bnsed  upon  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  sHid  that,  in  view  of  the  vast  ^igre- 
Kation  of  wealth  in  tbe  country  which  had  injected  new  methods  into  bnEiness.tfae 
doctrine  of  lav<«ez /aire  was  no  longer  proper. 

If  future  dealing  in  cotton  is  eo  essential  to  the  int^reste  of  the  farmer,  why 
are  such  dealings  confined  to  but  two  places  in  the  United  States  when  at  leaat 
seven  seaports  of  the  country  handle  more  of  the  actnal  commodity  than  either 
one  of  those  two  places?  Described  tbe  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  which.  b« 
said,  was  composed  of  454  members,  the  initiation  fee  beini;  SIO.OOO.  No  man  but 
a  warehoaseman  licensed  by  tbe  exchau^  can  receive  cotton.  Weighers,  sam- 
plers, and  even  truckmen  must  have  a  license  from  the  exchange  to  handle  the 
product. 

It  regnlates  the  entire  business  to  suit  its  own  pleasure,  and  the  entire  cotton 
btiBiiiees  of  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The 
committee  on  qnotations  fiiee  the  price  at  2  o'clock  for  the  next  day,  when  tbe 
market  does  not  close  until  3.  It  fixes  prices  on  days  when  there  is  no  markeL 
Tbe  revision  committee  meets  nine  times  a  year,  and  tizes  prices,  and  fixes  the  rela- 
tiTO  price  of  other  grades  of  cotton. 

Ho  farmers  are  in  tiie  body.  It  alao  has  judicial  powers,  power  to  summon  wit- 
neonno,  and  settle  all  disnutee  between  its  members  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
tbe  courts  of  New  York  or  of  the  United  States.  By  charter,  the  award  of  the 
arbitration  committee  of  Hie  exchange  can  be  filed  in  court,  and  becomes  the 
judgment  of  tbe  court,  and  the  court  is  boond  to  enforce  it. 
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He  said  that,  because  ot  the  action  of  the  Senate  the  day  before,  the  exchange 
forced  cotton  down  from  2  to  !>  points,  while  com  and  provisiona  went  up  in 
Chicago. 

He  said  the  brokerafe  on  fntnres  was  abont  two  and  one-half  times  aa  much  as 
was  received  for  actual  cotton  dnrinK  the  sameperiod.  ami  asked:  "Is  not  the  oom- 
mnnity  paymg- too  high  apricefordiatribnting  cotton  'hrongli  the  inatnunentality 
of  futnrcB  when  it  ta^es  tne  gross  yalne  of  21  bales  to  market  I?" 

fiererring  to  the  statement  of  the  advocates  of  fntnrea,  that  the  marketing  of 
the  cottim  crop  has  become  bo  interlocked  and  interwoven  with  the  fnture  system 
that  if  yon  tonch  the  fatnre  system  yon  diBorgaiiize  the  real  business  of  the 
oonutry.  he  said  if  this  be  so,  then  the  actual  cotton  mnst  pay  the  expenses  of 
marketing  the  whole  of  it— commissions  aad  all— on  futures. 

He  figured  out  that  to  market  the  crop  of  Q,000,OOU  balsB  it  would  cost  for  bro- 
kerage, insurance,  interest,  eV^.,  SI {',000 ,000,  and  asked  who  paid  that  if  it  did  not 
come  oat  of  the  crop.  Referring  to  the  fignrea  which  show  futures  to  be  lower 
than  spot  cotton  on  the  same  day  ot  the  month,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  fntnres 
only  a  margin  la  required  while  for  spots  cash  ie  necessary,  he  Raid  the  specalator 
would  naturally  deal  in  futures,  thus  lessening  speculation  in  spots,  and  the 
demand  for  spots  was  thus  left  wholly  t^}  the  consnmer. 

He  cited  letters  of  cotton  factors  who  were  opponents  of  the  bill  showing  that 
the  market  had  gone  down  by  reason  of  futures,  and  quotations  to  show  great 
fluctuations  in  the  market,  and  said  the  alleged  benefit  of  futures  was  not  made 
out.  Treating  of  what  is  known  as  "  hedging,"  he  said  that  on  every  snch  trana- 
action  there  wa.a  a  loss  of  the  comiuiasion  at  least,  and  ridiculed  the  claim  of  the 
Memphis  Cotton  Exchange  that  hedging  was  therefore  beneficial  to  the  trade. 

Mr,  Palubr  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  criticised  the  definition  of  options  and  fntnres  in  the  bill,  andaaid  "options," 
aa  defined  by  the  bill,  were  not  the  options  of  the  conrta.  and  that  "fntnres"  of  the 
bill  embraced  legitimate  contracts  In  all  branches  of  business.  He  made  a  con- 
stitutional argument  against  the  bill  as  interfering  with  the  police  powers  ot  the 
States,  and  said  it  was  not  a  revenue  bill,  and  that  there  was  no  power  in  th« 
CoDstitntion  to  support  it. 

He  attacked  the  tenth  section  of  the  bill  as  requiring  parties  to  give  evidence 
against  themselves,  and  therefore  violative  of  the  Constitntion  aud  of  common 
right.  He  attacked  the  foarteenth  section  as  giving  to  ministerial  offioers  the 
right  to  make  laws. 

Mr.  Peffer  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  called  attention  to  the  universal  demand  from  the  farming  Interest  for 
l^islatior  on  the  lines  of  the  bill,  citing  special  instances.  He  agreed  with  Senator 
George  on  the  constitutional  question  that  the  power  to  prohibit  is  derived  from 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitntion.  He  asserted  that  the  farmer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  middleman,  and  that  the  profits  of  futures  come  out  of  the  producer. 

He  said  the  only  distinction  between  this  and  other  forms  of  gambling  is  one  of 
degree.  He  did  notbelieTethebillapanaceaforall  the  ills  of  the  farming  interests, 
as  competition  and  invention  aud  the  redaction  of  the  volume  of  money  have  also 
contributed  to  depress  prices. 

Jaanary  i, 

Mr.  Skbrman  believed  the  taxing  power  sulBcient  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  White  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  2.  His  objec- 
tions were  that,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  admitted  the  legality  of  certain  fntnre  con- 
tracts when  carried  on  by  a  particular  class  of  people,  at  certain  places,  it  was 
class  te^islation  of  the  worst  type  to  forbid  them  to  another  class  of  persons  at  a 
place  where  quotations  were  posted,  that  making  the  legislation  partisan  and  not 
universal,  illustrating  his  argument  by  referring  to  the  county  fairs  and  the  other 
market  places  which  have  come  down  from  the  remote  past  as  centers  of  business. 

.January  G,  Mr.  ViIjAS  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  that  the  bUl  was  unconstitutional,  its  admitted  object  being  to  suppress 
and  destroythe  transactions  condemned  in  it.  and  not  to  raise  revenue:  it  wiis 
nonecessary.becaQse  the  things  attacked — that  is,  the  purely  gambling  transactions 
are  already  illegal  under  State  laws.  The  taxing  power  was  not  broad  enough  to 
cover  contracts  made  and  to  be  performed  in  the  State.  IieRislatares  of  the  btate 
should  determine  what  are  lawml  contracts  and  what  are  not.  He  distinguished 
the  case  of  Veasie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  (8  Wall.,  533),  which  construed  the  statnles 
taxiug  the  lasnes  of  State  banks,  and  the  oleomargarine  statute  from  this:  The 
first  was  "  a  means  properly  adopted  by  Congress  to  protect  the  currency  which  it 
had  created,  nnmely.  the  legal  tender  notes  and  the  national-bank  notes:"  and  the 
latter  is  a  revenue  bill.    He  m.iintained  that  "  no  instance  will  be  found  ot  the 
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exerciee  by  Coagreaa  of  the  cisteiiBible  power  of  taxation,  not  tu  raise  money,  but 
to  probibit  or  enppress  the  doing  of  eomething  ia  which  tbe  true  sonrce  of  tbe 
power  of  BQch  inhibition  is  not  referable  to  some  other  grant  of  the  Conatitntion." 
He  attacked  the  George  snbatitate  as  also  nnconBlitntionol.  and  said  tbe  ar^- 
ment  in  H-npport  of  that  waa — 

1.  Congress  may  directly  int 
tioned  by  tbe  laws  of  a  State,  i 
borders,  although  in  no  wise  interstBte  or  foreign  dealing,  not  even  amoantinK  t( 
commerce  at  all,  if  tbeir  indirect  effect  in  some  manner  unfavorably  inflnenceBtv, 
,n  his  language,  obBtrnctsor  restraina  other  transaction s,  whether  by  tbe  same  or 
other  persons,  which  are.  or  might  becomp,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 

2.  GongreBS  may  conclnsiTely  assert  that  any  sncb  domestic  infra-state  tranaao- 
tion  does  unfavorably  influence  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  thns,  lore- 
closing  inqairy  of  the  fact  by  the  coorts,  iuvaat  itself  with  legislative  power  to 
denounce  and  suppress  the  domestic  transaction  which  otherwise  citizens  of  a  State 
mwht  riKhtfully  engaee  in,  protected  and  sustained  bv  its  laws. 

He  contended  that  Loth  propositions  were  nnt«nable.  The  power  to  regnlat«, 
under  the  commerce  cJanse  of  tbe  Constitntinn,  eztends  onlr  to  the  means  and 
implements  of  such  commerce.  On  tbe  second  point,  he  declared  the  Wheeling 
Bridge  Case  does  not  sustain  Mr.  George  e  poxiiion. 

Even  admitting  that  the  system  of  dealing  in  futures  operates  to  depreciate  tbe 
ptitM  of  the  commodities  in  question,  it  does  not  follow  that  thereby  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  in  them  is  obstructed,  because  the  more  the  price  of  an  article 
ot  common  desire  is  lowered  the  more  extensive  becomes  its  use  and  the  more 
active  the  traffic  in  it.  Results  show  no  obstruction— no  necessity  of  legislation. 
Power  of  the  legislatures  of  the  Stat*^  to  cope  with  the  evil  ampie. 

Mr,  Vilas  offered  the  following  amendment :  In  section  2,  afier  line  15,  insert 
"And  does  not  in  good  faith  intend  to  purchaaeand deliver thearticleacontracted 
to  be  sold  and  delivered  according  to  the  tei  ms  and  requirements  of  Bn<^  contract." 

Mr.  White  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  amendment. 

He  said  the  amendment  does  not  go  as  far  in  recognition  of  fntuie  contracts  as 
the  decisions  of  tbe  courts,  which  bold  such  contracts  to  be  Invalid  only  when 
neither  party  intended  to  deliver. 

Ur.  Oeorob  replied : 

The  amendment  would  destroy  the  bill.  The  testimony  shows  that  the  future 
aales  uf  cotton  are  equal  to  4  to  1  of  tbe  actual  crop,  and  yet  everyone  said  all  thoee 
sales  contemplated  a  delivery,  which  was  utterly  impossible ;  therefore,  with  the 
amendment  in,  the  bill  could  not  be  enforced.  He  asserted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  transaction  or  tbe  thing  prohibited  by  Congress  may  be  upheld  by  State  law, 
if,  in  fact,  It  be  an  interference  with  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  it  is  within 
the  competency  of  Congress  to  make  a  regulation  annalling  that  which  is  good 
ander  the  State  law;  and  declared  every  contract  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  a  gambling  one. 

Mr.  Hoar  addressed  the  Senate, 

If  this  bill  be  sr'nnd  in  principle,  there  is  not  a  transaction  of  mankind  which 
it  is  not  ■within  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate,  nnless  it 
come  within  tbe  direct  prohibition  ot  what  we  may  call  the  hill  of  rights,  or  unless 
It  come  within  the  direct  afflmiatire  action  of  the  powers  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Oeorok  replied  that  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committees  showed  that  tbe 
"  future"  system,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  has  been  so  interwoven  and  inter- 
locked with  the  commerce  in  cotton  that  if  we  destroy  it  we  diBar|<ajiize  the  whole 
cotton  trade.  Therefore  that  brings  it  within  the  competency  of  Congress  to 
declare  that  the  same  is  an  obetraction  to  commerce. 

Mr.  Palmer  cited  tbe  practice  in  Illinois  and  other  States,  of  notes  payable  in 
property  at  the  market  value  of  tbe  property  when  due.  and  said  they  would  be 
illegal  under  this  bill.  The  bill  comprehends  too  much;  it  not  only  refers  to 
gambling,  but  goes  into  the  minutest  transactions  of  life. 

Mr.  PVOH. 

According  to  the  testimony  before  the  committee,  90  per  cent  of  the  future  con- 
tracts in  14ew  York  and  New  Orleans  in  the  last  20  years  would  be  protected  by 
the  amendment  proposed,  and  It  would  take  tbe  life  out  of  the  bill. 

Hr.  ViLas  cotmiared  the  cotton  exchanges,  in  the  vast  emonnt  of  their  fntnre 
Bales,  to  tbe  New  York  Clearing  Honae.  where  millions  of  dollars' worth  of  bnainees 
ia  transacted,  and  yet  little  money  is  handled. 

Mr,  Call  favored  the  bill  on  moral  grounds,  and  believed  it  constitutional,  but 
preferred  the  George  substitute. 
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Mr.  White  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  described  the  present  method  of  marketing  the  ootton  crop  in  tbeSoath.aod 
asserted  that  unless  the  tunendment  proposed  by  Hr.  VUas  was  adopted  the  mer- 
chant wonld  not  be  able  to  advance  money  to  the  cotton  farmer  to  make  bis  crop, 
and  the  reanlt  wonld  be  that  the  Earmer  woold  neceesarily  have  to  become  a 
Hpecnlator  and  sell  his  crop  before  it  was  grown. 

Mr.  Vest  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  the  theory  of  the  snhetitate  is  that  absolute  power  exists  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  declare  that  any  practice  or  parsnitin  any  State 
of  the  Union  is  an  obstacle  tocomiuerce,  and  the  Supreme  Courtis  inhibited  Tiom 
mailing  iniiniry  and  deciding  upon  the  tenth  of  that  fact  He  cited  jadicial 
anthonty  against  that  theory. 

Upon  the  theory  that  dealings  in  options  and  f  nturee  diminished  the  price  to  the 
prodncer,  then  commerce  should  natnrally  increase,  since  low  prices  make  most 
bnyers. 

Mr.  Hoar  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  said  the  bill  infringes  the  rights  of  the  States;  it  is  not  a  tai  bill,  as  no  tax 
is  e.xpected  to  be  raised,  none  oontemplHted.  but  only  the  sappression  of  the  prac- 
tice.   CJaoted  Gibbons  i'.  Ogden.  (11  Wheat.,  1),  as  follows; 

"  Congress  ia  not  emgMiwered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  ore  in  the  ezcln- 
sive  province  of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  government  exerdses  the  power  of 
taxation,  neither  is  exercising  tlie  power  of  the  other."  Cited  many  decisions  of 
the  courts  in  his  argument  against  the  constitntionality  of  the  bill  as  a  taxing 


He  dissented  in  toto  from  Judge  Cooley's  view,  expressed  in  a  magazine  article, 
as  to  the  right  to  tax  the  Louisiana  Lottery  ont  of  existence. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  George  substitute,  he  contended  that  it  was  not  con- 
stit&tional,  iUnstrnting  his  argument  by  uiiiny  citations,  and  said  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  for  t.'ongress  to  take  charge  of  every  ttausaction  in  buaiuoss  which  in 
anyway  even  remotely  lessened  the  amount  of  interstate  ov  foreign  commerce. 

"To  sa^  that  the  cost  of  brokerage  on  lictition»  salea  (x>iueBOat  of  the  crop  is  no 
mori!  logical  than  to  say  that  every  bet  at  a  horse  race  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
hor^^e."    The  conse(|i7cnces  are  too  remote. 

Ijegislatures  of  the  States  have  ample  power  to  prohibit  these  practices  if  the 
people  of  those  States  so  desire. 

lajr.  Vest,  referring  to  Judge  Cooley's  magazine  article  maintaining  that  Con- 
gress could  tax  the  Louisiana  Lnttery  out  of  existence,  read  a  query  put  to  Judge 
Cooley  by  David  A.  Wells,  as  follows;  "  If  your  contention  be  ooirect  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  tax  out  of  existence  any  lottery  within  any 
State,  what  prevents  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  taxing  out  of  exist- 
ence in  any  State  saloons,  opium  joints,  brothels,  and  other  institutions  which 
they  deem  iieleterioua  to  the  public  morals?"  and  said  that  the  '^ueryhad  not  been 
answered.  He  said  if  Congress  has  this  power,  then  what  police  power  is  left  to 
the  States? 

Mr.  Platt  addressed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  nnoonstitntional.  Congress  has  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  not 
penalties;  it  is  not  authorized  to  conHscate.  It  never  has  been  held  that  anything 
IB  ft  "tax"  which  does  not  contemplate  the  raising  of  revenue  for  ihe  ijurpose  of 
the  Oovcmment;  citing  many  authorities  on  taxation  to  support  his  statement. 
Whenever  the  legislature  undertakes  to  take  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  it  is 


I,  bat  confiscation  pure  and  simple. 
I  not  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  powi 
raise  revenue,  and  the  primary  and  essenOal  piuiwse  ol'  a  lax  is  io  raise  revenue. 


The  bill  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  because  it  does  not  intend  t( 


Referring  to  the  George  amendment,  he  deffaed  interstate  commerce,  under  the 
decisions  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  (9  Wheat.  l),and  Coei-.Eirol.  U'O  U.S., 517). and 
asserted  that  this  amendment  midertook  to  deal  with  bnsiness  and  products  of  the 
State  before  such  became  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  within  the  meaning  of 
those  decisions. 

He  said,  ''!No  dealing. legitimateor  illegitimate,  in  anyproperty  inaStatecan 
in  any  way  be  an  obstruction  to  commerce  between  that  State  and  another  State; 
no  method  of  purchase,  legal  or  illegal,  no  method  ol  transacting  bnsiness,  so  long 
as  the  proiierty  is  in  the  State  and  not  delivered  to  a  common  carrier  for  trans- 
portation from  that  ^tate  to  another  State,  can  in  anr  way  be  an  obstmction  to, 
or  an  interference  with,  or  an  injury  to,  commerce  which  shall  flow  from  a  State 
to  another  State;"  and  asked,  "Is  a  contract  of  sale  within  a  State  commerce 
between  the  States?''  And  if  not.  then  it  can  not  be  prohibited  or  regulated  by 
Congress.     He  asserted  that  the  theory  of  the  amendment  was,  that  before  the 


ortides  which  are  the  subject  of  the  contract  of  sale  have  in  any  sense  became 
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Bnbjectaof  interstate  oommerce  the  contracts  themselves  may  be  an  injary  to 
interstate  commerce,  and  may  therefore  be  proper)  j  suDpressed  and  made  crin> 
inal.  If  that  be  trae.  therB  Is  no  CDatrsct  of  sale  that  may  not  be  made  criminal, 
if  only  Congreas  will  declare  it  so,  and  the  farther  contention  be  correct  thatanch 
declaration  by  Confess  can  not  be  qneetioned. 

The  limit  of  legislative  discretion  in  regnlating  commerce  amonif  the  States 
does  not  go  beyond  the  commerce  itself  among  the  States,  and  that  does  nut  begin 
to  exist  until  the  goods  begin  to  move  from  one  State  to  anetber  by  the  ordinary 
lines  of  tranuportation.  If  the  theory  of  the  bill  be  correct,  then  the  liquor  traff  c, 
tbeft.  horse  racing,  and  all  gambling  in  theStatea  ma;;  be  ennpresBed  by  Congress. 

Nothing  in  the  te-itimony  shows  that  the  fanners  will  derive  the  slightest  bene- 
fit from  snch  legislation.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  proposed 
l^slation  the  avowed  pnrpoee  of  which  was  to  advance  the  price  of  products  to 
the  consnmer. 

Does  not  believe  the  price  of  wheat  or  cotton  is  mnch  affected  by  these  dealings. 
There  may  be  fluctnations  from  day  to  day,  bnt  the  average  annnal  price  of  any 
of  the  ceraals  is  not  affected.  If  ttke  bill  paases,  then  ^ces  will  be  fixed  by  the 
millers  and  the  commission  merchants,  who,  when  their  elevators  are  full,  will 
say  they  do  not  want  any  more;  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Stkwakt. 

Congress  can  not  enact  a  law,  nnder  the  taxing  power,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  control  bnsiness  in  the  States.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  not  to  raise 
reveune,  but  to  destroy  a  bnainess. 

Hr.  Washburn,  in  reply  to  aqnestion,  said:  "  The  object  of  the  bill  is  todeatroy 
a  system  of  mauipalation  by  operators  on  boards  of  trade,  which  creates  abnormal 
sua  nnuatnral  conditions,  so  uiat  the  great  prodncta  of  this  country  are  not  sold 
on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand." 

Mr.  Stewart  continued,  and  said  that  the  pasaoge  of  the  bill  would  pnt  it  Into 
the  power  of  the  millers  and  elevator  men  to  combine  and  regulate  prices  at  their 
pleasure.    This  was  denied  by  Mr.  Washburn. 

Mr.  STilWART  then  argued  that  the  fall  of  prices  wan  due  to  the  demonetization 

Mr.  Vilas.  Courts  should  determine  whether  snch  practices  are  obstructions 
to  commerce  and  also  whether  they  are  illegal.     "It  is  a  judicial  qni'stion." 

Mr.  Gborue,  in  reply,  cit«d  the"anii-lru»it  luw,"  which  was  a  legliilatiTe  defini- 
tion of  a  ta'ust  that  was  declared  to  be  illegal. 

Hi.  White's  objection  to  thit  was  that  there.was  a  distinction  between  calling  a 
thing  "illegal"  and  saying  that  it  "impeded  commerce.'' 

Ur,  OROBflK' also  cited  section  5  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  which  declared 
pooliiig  unlawful.  He  asserted  that  these  dealings  constitute  an  interference  with, 
and  an  obstmctioD  of,  interstate  iind  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Qray  denied  that  the  evidence  showed  that,  and  contended  that  tbe  mere 
fact  that  prices  might  betaisedor  lowered  by  the  board  of  trade  did  notprovethat 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  had  been  obstructed  or  interfered  with;  and  he 
further  ciaimed  that  the  dealings  referred  to  had  not  been  shown  to  reduce  the  price 
of  commodities  dealt  in  or  the  prolitableneB.-<  of  commerce.  Bnt  even  if  they  did, 
Congresa  would  have  no  power  to  legislate  in  respect  of  any  transactions  of  purely 


Ttie  theory  of  an  amendment  offered  by  Ur.  Vilas  is  that  Congress  is  not  the 
judge  of  what  constitutes  an  obstruction  to  interstate  uud  loreign  commerce. 

Cited  decision  in  Wheeling  Bridge  case,  and  Gibbons  r.  Ogden  (supra),  Hud  other 
cases,  and  varions  statntes  to  controvert  lh;ic  theory,  especially  acts  regulating 
passenger  trafllc  on  shipboard  between  American  and  foreign  countries,  and  recon- 
■trnctiou  acts,  in  the  matter  of  which  the  Snpreme  Court  said  Congress  wae  tbe 
final  arbiter. 

Mr.  Cbakdler  addressed  the  Senate. 

Thinks  either  the  taxing  power  or  the  commerce  clause  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  bill.  Power  the  same  as  that  to  impose  protective  duties.  Prefers  George 
uiuendment.  Does  not  believe  the  bill  will  accomplish  what  is  desired.  Maintains 
that  the  following  taxes  miglit  be  levied  for  revenue;  and  it  so,  can  they  not  be 
levied  for  another  and  distinct  purpose: 

1.  Duty  on  imported  whishy,  wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

2.  A  tax  on  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  those  articles. 
8.  A  tax  on  those  articles  produced  in  this  conntry. 

4.  A  tax  ou  all  persons  engaged  in  the  bnsiness  of  making  contracts  to  buy  and 
sell  those  articles  not  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of  the  contracts. 

5.  A  tax  on  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  contracts  to  bay  and 
sell  those  articles  In  their  possesRion  at  the  time  of  making  the  contracts. 

Mr.  MiLL-S  addressed  the  Senate. 


84  THE   INDUSTRUL  COMH188IOIT. 

Thie  is  a  matter  of  State  reg-alation  wholly.  If  the  National  QoTemment  haa 
power  to  suppress  Buch  dealings  it  wonld  aleo  have  the  power  to  oiicoarag«  them 

u  It  chooses  to  do  so,  agaiuat  the  will  of  tlie  people  of  any  State. 

'-If  the  ameiidineiit  written  npon  the  face  of  tae  ttill  that  brands  it  as  a  r^nla- 
tion  of  comiaerce  can  not  be  traversed,  then  Congcess  is  a  legialative  deepotism. 
The  bill  is  not  a  regulatloa  of  commerce,  and  does  not  and  can  not  adrauce  tha 
prices  of  any  product  embraced  in  it     Ibices  are  fixed  by  supply  and  demand." 

Replying  to  the  nrgament  that  the  charges  on  the  cotton  eicbange  come  oat  of 
the  cotton,  he  said:  "  Where  dues  the  money  come  from  that  is  staked  on  cards, 
horseraces,  and  elections — ont  of  themaonfactnreraof  cards,  the  ownersof  horees, 
or  the  voters  at  electiouB?  No.  Itcau  no  more  be  said  that  tbecottonnower  pays 
the  charges  of  this  bnsinees  than  it  can  be  sati^  that  he  receives  the  profits  made  by 
the  anccessful  speculator. 

"  I  want  to  know  how  a  charge  of  $3  made  on  a  ootton  contract  in  New  York 
can  come  down  to  Texas  and  locate  itself  on  a  bale  of  cotton  belonging  to  one  of 
my  coustitnentu?  It  this  can  be  proved,  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  thepeople  every- 
where to  pat  chargeaat  their  will  to  any  amonnt  on  the  property  of  otbers  withoot 
their  consent. 

"Fatare  dealings  have  grown  ont  of  the  development  of  civilization  by  the 
necessities  of  that  ci\-i:izatioa.  It  comes  like  the  bank,  the  bank  check,  the  bill 
of  exchant^e,  the  clearing  honse,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and  teleuhone.  What 
is  a  contract  to  bny  and  sell  cotton  for  fntnre  delivery  bnt  a  commercial  contriv- 
ance by  which  credit  is  made  money  and  made  to  contribnte  its  reeonrces  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  distribution?" 

He  termed  the  transaction  a  "  capitalization  of  credit,"  and  said  each  time  the 
contract  ia  sold  a  benefit  is  coni'erred.  In  moving  the  volnme  of  annoal  commerce 
every  dollar  in  the  country  is  promised  twenty-five  or  thirty  times,  and  the  whole 
country  receives  an  incalcnlable  benefit. 

Mr.  Hlscock  addressed  the  Senate. 

He  called  attention  to  the  10th  section  as  nnconstitntional.  in  that  It  required  a 
party  to  give  evidenceagainst  himself:  and  cited  Boyd  r.  United  States,  (110  U.S., 
616),  in  support  of  his  poHitinn.  The  bill  would  become  the  basis  of  the  moat 
gigantic  trnst  the  conntrv  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  White  addreesed  tno  Senate. 
*  The  Ueorge  smendment  is  more  pernicions  than  the  original  hill.  If  its  theory 
be  true,  then  Congress  can  say  that  too  mnch  acreage  in  cotton  impedes  interstate 
commerce,  and  could  restrict  the  acreage.  Congress  could  declare  that  any  State 
government  is  inefficient  and  that  its  refiex  result  impedes  interstate  commerce, 
and  could  therefore  wi^ie  out  the  State  government  and  pat  any  other  in  its  stead, 
and  where  could  the  line  of  distinction  oe  drawn  between  the  constitntionality  of 
that  bill  and  this? 

Facts  prove  the  declaration  of  the  amendment  tmtrue.  Prior  to  fntores  the 
amount  of  interstate  commerce  in  cotton  in  the  first  '6  months  never  exceeded 
SO  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Now  it  is  71  per  cent  in  the  same  time.  Future  dealing 
is  not  new,  bnt  ia  a  part  of  the  common  acquisition  of  the  human  mind  for  the 
last  200  years. 

He  called  attention  to  the  number  of  cities  in  all  civilized  countries  where  each 
contracts  are  carried  on.  They  existed  in  France  for  HiM  years;  in  Florence  since 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  in  Amsterdam,  since  the  seventeenth  century.  Tbey 
come  from  a  contract  known  to  the  ancient  law  a^<  the  "'safe  arrival  of  a  vessel," 
whereby  a  man  sold  the  cargo  on  a  vessel  in  a  f<jreign  port,  the  cargo  not  being 
loaded  and  the  vessel  not  having  sailed,  paid  for  on  a  sliding  scale,  having  a  cer- 
tain standard  aa  a  basis  of  calculation.  Those  contracts  were  ti-ansferable,  and 
were  often  negoliated. 

Sachcuutractsarenniversal  in  commercial  countries  and  areapproved  by  writers 
on  political  economy.  There  is  a  natural  right  to  make  them,  and  to  strike  them 
down  is  to  strike  down  liberty  itself. 

He  showed  from  tables  that  the  price  of  spot  cotton  in  New  Orleans  in  the  first 
week  of  every  month  of  the  decade  from  18.j0  to  1M60  averaged  ■jVi'ii  osnt  more  than 
in  the  decade  from  18EJ0  to  im).  while  in  the  decade  from  IHSO  to  1M30  there  were 
higher  prices  for  everything  than  in  the  lust-men tioaed  decade. 

He  showed  from  the  report  of  the  royal  ciinjmission  that  the  decline  in  price  in 
cotton  was  less  than  in  the  other  one  hundred  and  oi  Id  other  articles,  so  that  cotton 
was  relatively  higher  in  the  last  decade  tban  in  the  first.  In  the  period  from  ISHt 
to  1861  the  prices  of  cotton  averaged  /o'n  cent  lower  than  from  [87S  to  IB1I2.  The 
lowest  price  in  the  first  period  for  5  years  was  lower  tiian  in  the  period  from  [8M 
to  iafl2.  The  depression  in  the  saason  of  lW!tl-l(2  wua  caused  by  overproduction. 
Spinners  could  not  consume  it,  and  that  left  a  large  surplns  for  next  season,  which 
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conld  only  bare  been  taken  care  of  by  the  syBtem  of  fntnres.  In  tbe  early  period 
prodacers  were  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  manufucinrers;  cited  statiatlca  to  prove  tbat 
since  the  existence  of  fataree  tbe  cotton  market  bas  been  steadier  and  tue  fluctna' 
tiona  enormonaly  lees  than  before,  and  eaii  tbat  fact  was  admitted  by  many  who 
favored  tbe  bill. 

The  price  advanced  steadily  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  largest  fntnre  sales  ever  recorded; 
hence  intnree  did  not  lower  the  price.  Fntnres,  as  a  rale,  are  lower  than  spots 
f»r  the  month  in  which  tbe  fntnree  are  dne,  and  tbe  early  months  tbereafter;  and 
are  liicher  than  spots  in  the  fntnre  months  after  tbat  period  np  to  the  end  of  tbe 


He  showed  by  fig- 
prodnction.    The  charges  are  only  13^  cents  a  bale  in  the  New  York  Cotton 


e  showed  by  figures  that  futures  snstained  the  market  even  in  years  of  over- 


Exchanfte.  instead  of  BTi,  as  Mr.  Qeorge  had  stated.    If  cost  come  ont  of  pro- 
dticera  then  oaght  they  not  to  be  credited  with  the  profits? 

Volume  of  fntnree  beara  no  larger  relation  to  the  volnme  of  the  product  than 
is  borne  by  almost  every  product  in  the  world— all  of  which  are  sold  several  times 

Be  compared  tbe  exchangee  for  tbe  sale  of  produots  to  the  clearing-house  of  banks, 
when  4  or  6  per  cent  often  la  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  differences:  and  said  the 
produce  exchangee  were  the  clean Dg- houses  for  prodncts  in  Enrope. 

If  tbe  committee  of  S.  called  the  quotation  committee,  referred  to  by  Mr.  George, 
has  tbe  power  contended  for  of  fixing  prices,  then  they  are  benefactors,  because 
cotton  has  retained  its  price  relatively  better  than  many  other  prodncts. 

Liverpool  is  the  great  cotton  market  of  the  world,  because  it  is  the  great  center  of 
consampdon.  It  receives  the  surplns  of  the  crop  of  the  whole  world.  Futures 
are  tbongbt  to  be  larger  there  than  New  York,  probably  twice  as  large.  No 
record  is  Kept.  New  York  is  a  higher  market  than  Liverpool,  relatively.  New 
York  is  a  bull  market;  Liverpool,  a  bear  market. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT  addreased  the  Senate. 

Thinks  the  bill  unconstitutional,  but  said  if  it  is  passed  and  declared  constitn- 
tional  it  will  lower  prices.  The  real  demand  for  the  bill  comes  from  the  millers 
and  elevator-men.  For  a  week  or  a  day  a  comer  may  prevail,  but  the  great  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  in  the  end  regulate  prioee.    The  bill  is  a  he  on  its  face. 

Mr,  Gray  addressed  the  Senate. 

Believes  both  the  original  and  the  George  snhetitnte  nnconsticutional. 

Mr.  Gbokoe.  Believes  Congress  to  be  the  final  jadgea  of  what  are  obatmctione 
to  commerce. 

Mr.  Gray. 

The  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  conunerce  as  it  pleasee,  bnt  not  to 
regulate  anything  else.  When  Congress  thus  has  jurisdiction,  it  may  declare  or 
consider  anything  an  obstruction;  but  it  can  not  acquire  jurisdiction  by  declaring 
certain  things  to  be  obstructions. 

Tbe  power  wUicb  the  Supreme  Court  can  exercise  when  an  act  of  this  kind  is 
brought  before  it  is.  first,  to  determine  whether  the  snbject-matler  of  the  regula- 
tion is  within  the  scope  of  the  commercial  clause  of  the  Constitution.  When  it 
has  determined  that  (jnestlon  ."ffirmatively.  then  any  regulation  which  (.'ongress 
makes  is  entirely  within  Congressional  discretion,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can  not 
waa  upon  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  or  as  to  whether  it  be  an  obstruction  or  no. 
Cited  the  decisiona  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  favor  thereof  in  The  Daniel  Ball,  (10 
Wall.,  557),  and  Veazie  r.  Moor,  (14  How.,  rm),  and  quoted  from  the  latter  .as 
follows; 

"Nor  can  it  be  properly  concluded  that  because  the  produi-ta  of  domestic  enter- 
prise in  agriculture  or  manufacturee  or  in  the  arts  may  ultimately  become  the 
subjectaot  foreign  commerce,  tbe  control  of  themeansor  theenonragementsby 
which  enterprise  is  fostered  and  protected  fsl^timat«ly  within  the  import  of  the 
phrase  foreign  commerce,  or  fairly  implied  in  any  inveetitnre  of  the  power  to 
regulate  each  commerce. 

"A  pretension  as  far  reaching  aa  this  wonld  extend  to  contracts  between  citi?.eB 
and  citizen  of  the  same  State;  would  control  the  pursuits  of  the  planter,  tbe 
grazier,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic:  the  immense  operations  of  tiie  collieries 
and  mines  and  furnaces  of  the  country:  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  avocations 
the  results  of  which  may  not  become  the  subject  of  foreign  commerce  and  be 
borneeitberbytnmpikes,  canals,  or  railroads  from  point  to  point  within  the  several 
States  toward  an  ultimate  destinat.on  like  the  one  above  mentioned. " 

Hesaid  this  bill  is  tbesame  as  that  case.  He  e.iplained  the  difference  between  the 
interstate-commerce  act  andthisblll.  In  that  ai^t  iiwas  interstate  commerce  that 
was  taken  cognizance  of,  and  jurisdiction  of  Congress  thus  attached,  conse- 
quently tbe  power  of  Congress  to  say  what  was  an  obetmction  was  anpreme. 
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Here  the  contract  is  not  made  by  thoeeuQKB^ad  id  iaterstate  ooiumerm:  it  in  not 
coii(»mu))(  the  transpurtHtioo  of  comnioaities  from  one  State  to  another.  It  is 
precisely  like  Veazier.  Moor,  (eupra). 

He  olted  insurance  cootractB  in  Paul  v.  Virginia  (S  Wall..  168).  which  were 
held  not  to  be  interstate  commerce,  becanse  they  were  not  coiutnoditina  and  did 
not  apply  to  commo.litiee  which  were  to  be  transported  from  one  StAta  to  aaother. 

Hr.  Harris  addressed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  a  prostitation  of  the  taxing  power.  The  bnsiness  of  options  and 
fntarefl  is  for  the  States  to  re^^il^'te  or  BnpprMs,  If  this  bill  be  constitational 
there  are  no  reserved  rights  of  the  States  thai  Congress  may  not  invade.  It  tends 
to  centralization  arid  paternalism. 

Does  not  think  the  business  lowers  prices  of  prodncts.  nor  wilt  the  bill  have  the 
beneficiBl  eSects  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends. 

Ur.  Berry  addressed  tlie  Senate. 

Opposes  the  bill  as  onconstitntional,  but  believes  the  bneiness  an  evil. 

Mr.  Bate. 

The  practices  are  evil  and  shonld  be  suppressed  by  the  States.  The  bUI  is  a 
proetitntion  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government,  and  nnconstltntional. 
Favored  the  Ueorffe  enbetiLut«  which  had  been  voted  down. 

Mr.  Vasck. 

Favored  the  George  substitnte,  bat  wa.s  not  free  from  donbt  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality. Present  bill  nnconstituticinal.  No  authority  ander  the  taxing  power 
for  snch  legislation. 

Mr.  Call. 

The  taxing  power  has  been  iif<ed  to  confiscate  from  the  first  year  of  the  Ghiveni- 
ment  and  for  purposes  other  than  raising  revenue.  Hence  the  practice  warrants 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  BUTi.i:ii. 

Wanted  to  find  a  remedy  to  stop  dealings  in  "options"  and"  fntares,"  and  there- 
fore voted  for  the  Oeorge  sabstitnte.  Some  misgivings  as  to  ils  constitntionality, 
bnt  can  not  snpport  the  bili  because  he  believes  it  not  within  the  taxing  power  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Vest. 

Called  all«ntion  to  instructions  from  Missouri  legislatartt— 110  to  13,  to  support 
the  bill,  but  says  no  legislature  has  the  right  to  instruct  a  Senator  to  violate  the 
Constitution,  or  to  make  Itim  commit  perjury. 


Appendix  C. 

Digest  of  testimony  taken  bv  the  subcoumittee  or  thb  Cohuittbe  on 
AoRicuLTURB  AM>  FORESTRY  OP  THE  Senate,  under  Senate  resolution 
OF  AfRiL  19,  1893,  AT  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans. 

St.  Louis,  November  S, !),  lo,  n,  1893. 

lW.  H.  BaMTBK.  nfced 32 years:  lor  tventy-oloo  years  ft  cattoa groirer In  SL  Louis.) 

The  low  price  of  cotton  for  2  or  3  years  was  because  of  the  unprecedented  crops 
of  the  2  precediug  years,  and  probably  also  by  reason  of  the  method  of  handling 
fntnrecontractsof  cotton.  Cotton  la  sold  on  contracts  based  on  a  middling  quota- 
tion, bat  with  the  understanding,  ander  the  rules  of  the  exchanges,  that  most  any 
of  the  30  graces  or  half  grades  may  be  delivered  on  those  contracts.  This  is  disaa- 
astrous  to  the  cotton  trade  and  to  the  price  of  cotton,  for  the  reason  that  no  one 
buying  cotton  would  want  to  be  compelled  to  receive  it  so  ^aded. 

Does  not  believe  future  contracts  in  cotton  shonld  be  abolished,  bnt  thinks  they 
Bbonld  be  restricted  to  legitimate  transactions.    Suggests  no  method  of  restriction. 

Heans  by  "overproduction"  that  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand. 
Thinks  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods  wonid  create  a  greater  demand  for 
the  raw  material.  "Futures"  are  generally  lower  than  spot  cotton,  taking  from 
2  to  4  months  for  them  to  come  un  with  spots.  Thinks  this  has  a  tendency  to 
depress  the  price  of  spotcotton.  "Futures"  have  almost  eliminated  speculation 
in  spots;  and,  as  Southern  people  are  naturally  "  bullish "  on  ciitton,  they  have 
lost  in  such  speculations  very  heavily.  Considers  the  present  mode  of  dealing  in 
futures  injurious  to  the  producer. 

Thinks  cotton  farmers  in  worse  condition  than  8  years  before,  and  mncn  worse 
off  than  10  years  before.  No  money  in  raising  cotton  at  lees  than  S  cents  per 
pound  net  to  the  planter. 
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Opposes  "fatorea"KlBoon  moral  gronndB,  because  they  are  disaatrona  to  young 
men.  who  risk  more  money  on  them  than  they  oaght  to  do.  and  eventnally,  as  a 
rale,  lose  all  they  have,  and  often  become  embezzlers  of  f nnds  iittriiBt«d  to  their 
care. 

[W.  W.  Cartsh,  aged  53;  cotton  dealer  In  St.  Loals.1 

Believes  the  low  price  of  cotton  prevailiiig  for  several  years  attribatable  to  over- 
prodnction.  and  also  more  or  Less  to  dealing  in  "fntnrea.''  Thinks  the  price  of 
"  fntnrea''  regalates  the  price  of  spot  cotUni,  and  the  bneiness  concentrates  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  better  distributed. 

"  Its  moral  effects  aremoTfldissstronsandfarreachingthau  any  other  gambling 
device  known  to  and  tolerated  by  civilization." 

Believes  "  fntnrea  "  shonld  be  Huppreaied  by  the  Qeneral  Qovernment.  Cotton 
seed  from  an  acre  sells  for  as  mach  as  wheat  from  an  acre  in  the  Northwest,  and 
the  most  valuable  part,  the  lint,  remains.  With  fntnre  dealing  snppreaaed,  the 
earnings  of  the  cotton  producers  will  remain  among  themselves. 

[EdiTARD  McOormack,  a  cotton  buyer  for  twenty-elglit  yoan<.  tlie  last  ttio  years  io  St,  Lonla.] 

Believes  the  low  price  of  cotton  for  several  years  mainly  due  to  overproduction. 
Thinks  futnre  dealing  souietimea  depresaes  the  price,  andatothertimeBitenhtuices 
it  beyond  what  it  ou^t  to  be:  in  the  main  beneficial  to  the  producers,  because  at 
times  there  is  too  mnch  cotton  offered  for  sale  to  be  taken  care  of  by  theconsumer, 
and  if  there  were  no  future  transactions  the  prite  would  go  much  lower  tlum 
nnder  the  present  svstem.  Fntnree  sometimes  nigber  than  spot  cotton.  Fntnre 
dealings  maintain  the  price  of  cotton,  dealers  being  able  to  sell  against  their  con- 
tracts and  thus  avoid  losses.  Thinks  the  only  weak  feature  in  futures  in  cotton 
is  that  such  contracts  call  for  m  ddling  cotton,  and  any  grade  may  be  delivered. 
Thinks  the  contracts  ought  to  siia^ify  the  grades  they  embrace.  Futures  m  tot- 
ton  have  a  tendency  to  give  a  valuation  to  property  tliat  otherwise  would  have  no 
fixed  value,  instances  wool  market  as  being  in  a  more  deplorable  state  than  cot- 
ton market.  Thinks  the  price  of  futiiri'H  for  a  given  month  hat  e  a  tendency  to 
fix  the  price  of  spot  (cotton  tor  that  month ;  but  sayatheydo  notdepreae  theprice. 
Actoal  consumers  of  cotton  oft«n  buy  futnre  contracts,  bnt  usually  sell  them  and 
Imy  the  cotton  they  use  from  sorueone  else.  Futures  are  bought  with  the  expec- 
tation of  delivery.  Futures  enable  the  dealer  to  avoid  risks.  In  buying,  the  price 
is  maintained ;  in  selling,  it  may  be  depressed,  bat  the  one  offsetit  the  other.    Ez- 

Snae  of  conducting  futore  transactions  comes  out  of  those  who  e  oculate  in  cot- 
Q.  Specnlationdoee  not  depress  the  price  but  has  a  tendency  to  enhance  it.  It 
is  noohaTKeon  the  crop  itself.  Thinks  the  futnre  system  no  interlocked  and  inter- 
woven with  the  real  market  of  the  cotton  crop  that  if  it  was  abolished  it  wonld 
disorganize  the  trade  in  spot  cotton. 

{3,D.  QoLDHAN.  preBldent  Bt-LonlH  Cotton  Ex cbBDEe.  and  latpreBted  tn  plan tatlonn and  stores.] 

Cause  of  low  price  of  cotton  is  due  to  overproduction.  Cotton  has  not  depre- 
ciated as  much,  relatively,  as  some  othtr  prodncts.  Has  little  experience  in  fntnre 
business,  bnt  knows  there  can  be  legitimate  bnsinees  in  it.  Perfectly  legitimate 
to  buy  for  future  delivery  what  is  required  to  be  nsed,  or  expected  to  lie  sold  in 
the  future,  and  to  sell  for  fnture  delivery  what  one  hasor  expects  to  get.  Thinks 
cotton  trade  demands  fntnre  sales.  Large  dealerswbo  buy  spot  cotton  daUy  must 
nae  futures  to  protect  against  the  riskof  carrying  tbe  same.  Futures  thus  benefit 
the  producer  by  always  furnishing  a  market,  which  wonld  not  be  the  case  if  the 
coUHtmier  was  the  only  bnyer,  Outgide  of  these  features,  fntnrea  may  be  con- 
sidered gambling. 

The  fact  that  40,000,t)00  bales  of  cotton  were  sold  on  the  exchange  in  New  York 
in  one  year,  while  the  actual  crop  was  only  8,000,000  or  9,000.000  bales,  is  partly 
explainable  on  the  theory  that  many  legitimate  transactions  could  easily  be  ana 
often  were  had  on  any  one  lot  or  contract.  No  doubt  many  transactions  were 
(inrely  gaming.  Futures  advance  price  of  cotton  as  often  as  they  lower  it.  There 
are  always  as  many  buyers  as  aellera.  Knows  of  no  way  the  risk  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  all  parties.  If  futures  were  aboli^ed  the  cotton  trade  would  be  some- 
what disorganized,  but  not  wholly  so  as  long  as  tbe  European  market  exists. 
Abolition  of  futures  would  injure  the  producer. 

Bellevee  that  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  gambling  in  cotton  is  done  entirely  outside 
of  tbe  producing  community  of  cutton,and  thereforethecommiesionado  not  come 
ont  of  \tt»  cotton  crop.  Cost  of  covering  with  futures  is  very  alight  compared  to 
the  method  the  planters  had  in  former  years  of  marketing  their  cotton,  paying 
commission,  insurance,  interest,  etc. 
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(Jbrohi  Hiu.  >gsd  as.  naldent  of  St.  LonU.  uid  ft  cotton  factor  for  tirentr-BTe  yeftra.] 

Attribute  the  low  price  of  cotton  to  three  cBOBea.  mainly : 

1.  FinanciftI  tronblss  of  the  world  growing  out  of  the  failnre  of  th«  Baringi, 
which  npset  commercial  vaioea  and  cansed  a  scarcity  oif  mone;  for  the  moving  of 
thecrop.intereetbeingBohigh— 10tol2  per  cant  in  the  cotton  States— as  to  force 
the  proancer  to  sell. 

2.  The  Lancashire  strike,  whereby  the  demand  for  cotton  was  greatly  leaaened. 
S.  Fntnre  dealings  on  the  exchanges  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  which  be 

termed  illegitimate  and  injnrioiu  to  the  prodncer. 

Does  not  think  there  has  been  any  oveniTodnction.  Thinks  cotton  can  not  be 
grown  with  prolit  at  law  than  8  or  9  cents  a  pound.  Sees  no  beneQt  to  the  cotton 
producer  from  future  dealings,  and  says  tliey  give  advantages  to  foreisn  nations 
by  enabling  them  to  purchase  the  product  at  a  lower  figure  than  nnder  the  old 
system.  Explains  his  reasons  for  this  opinion  as  follows:  "  It  takes  $4,000  to  buy 
100  bales  of  spot  cotton,  it  takes  a  margin  ot  from  (100to$30G  to  selllOO  balesof 
fntnre  cotton.  Hence,  a  man  to  be  a  ball  on  cotton  is  compelled  to  prepare  to 
carry  the  spot  cotton  of  the  country,  while  a  man  to  be  a  bear  has  only  to  prepare 
to  carry  a  margin  of,  say,  from  |1  to  $2  per  bale  npon  his  deals." 

Denies  that  the  enormous  sales  on  the  exchanges  are  for  hedging  purposes  aa 
claimed,  and  asserts  that  not  over  one  tenth  are  for  that  parpoee,  the  balance  being 
simply  gaming  transactiona.  "No  consumer  of  cotton  ever  consumes  what  he  buys 
on  &  contract  lu  New  York  or  New  Orleans,"  because  on  such  contracts  he  can  not 
tell  what  grade  of  cotton  be  will  get.  Hence  futures  do  not  sustain  the  price  of 
spots;  for  they  "are  Bold  down  andnot  np." 

Believes  the  South  has  lost  glOO.OOO.OOO  m  10  years  throngb  fntnres.  QnotationB 
show  price  of  cotton  contracts  lower  than  of  spota;  hence  pnrchaaers  would  buy 
fnturee.  and  this  would  depress  spots.  Thinks  in  fntnre  safes  the  grade  of  cotton 
shonld  be  specifically  dclined,  as  is  done  in  sales  of  spots. 

Thinks  some  sort  of  financial  legislation  necessary  so  as  to  make  and  have  an 
"elastic  currency"  for  the  whole  country  wliicb  could  be  utilized  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  clearing-honae  certiSoates  issued  in  New  York  daring  the  panic 
ol  1898  for  the  banks. 

[D.  C  Ball,  aged  3S,  retddeut  of  St.  Louis,  a  {iitton  factor  for  11  yeara.] 

Believes  the  low  price  of  cotton  principally  due  to  overprodnction,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  the  financial  troubles  in  the  cotton-consnming  portions  of  the  world  having 
lessened  the  demand  for  the  raw  product,  so  that  the  normal  consumption  did  not 
obtain.  Inflnence  of  speculation  also  depressed  the  market  in  advance  of  actnal 
conditions,  and  beyond  what  would  have  been  the  price  withont  it. 

The  remedy  for  the  cotton  prodncer  to  pursue  is  to  raise  alt  the  articles  that  a 
form  produces  which  are  required  npon  the  farm,  so  far  as  climatic  and  other 
conditions  will  permit.  Cotton  planter  cannot  hold  bis  own  against  the  speculator. 
South  has  lost  a  large  amount  of  money  by  holding  cotton  for  higher  prices. 
Soutiiemers  are  naturally  bulls  on  cotton  and  hold  for  higher  prices,  forgettitig 
that  the  speculator  has  already  possessed  himself  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
fa  fully  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Thinks  the  underlying  principle  of  the  fntnre  dealings  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  handling  of  cotton.  In  practice,  however,  abuses  have  crept  in.  Their 
proper  sphere  is  to  serve  as  an  actual  outlet  for  the'hondling  of  the  crop.  Beyond 
that  is  evil.  Withont  futures  the  handling  of  tlie  crop  in  the  few  months  in 
which  it  is  brought  to  market  wonld  involve  the  rankest  speculation  or  else  a 
return  to  the  primitive  methods  that  prevailed  berore  the  ageni'ies  of  electricity 
and  steam  had  wrought  their  grand  results,  which  latter  plan  would  be  very  detn- 
mental.  Futures  are  used  for  legitimate  hedging  for  the  protection  of  theactual 
buyer  of  spots.  An  immense  amount  of  manipulation  is  practiced  by  purely  the 
speculative  element  on  the  exchanges,  generally  to  the  detriment  of  the  producera 
and  to  all  other  interests  save  the  temporary  interest  of  the  speculator. 

The  consumption  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is  proportioned  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  United  States  and  Canada.  25  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  86  per 
cent;  and  the  Continent.  ^S  per  cenL  ExjiortH  direct  to  Qreat  Britain  are  in  excess 
of  her  consumption,  and  to  the  ContJennt  are  less,  the  former  exporting  a  portion  to 
the  latter.  Oreater  part  of  exports  to  Qreat  Britain  handled  by  and  through 
future  contracts  procured  mainly  in  Liverpool.  Can  not  state  as  to  theexpOTbs  to 
the  Continent. 

The  necessary  basis  of  futures  is,  that  futures  for  any  month  are  lower  than  for 
the  previous  month,  the  difEerence  being  to  cover  the  expense  of  carrying  actual 
cotton,  against  which  the  futures  are  Hold. 
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The  amoant  of  futnrea  chArge&ble  to  legitimate  indemnities  is  relativelr  small 
when  compared  with  the  total  amoant,  probabiylrom  10  to  20  percent.  The  ont- 
side  pablics  especially  the  South,  being  balls,  the  specalators  ott  the  exchaugea  are 
natarally  bears,  and  their  influence  is  necBsaarilynsed  to  depress  prices.  Fntnres 
oC  that  pnrely  speculative  sort  thns  work  an  injury  to  the  producer.  Doing  away 
with  fnturea  would  throw  the  entire  handling  of  the  whole  crop  upon  the  actual 
liandlere  of  cotton,  and  the  enormons  supply  coming  into  tbe  market  at  harvest 
time  would  depress  the  pricd.  Spinners  would  have  to  buy  their  entire  year's 
supply  Ht  once  or  have  tbe  risk  of  paying  higher  prices,  for  the  remnant  of  cotton 
would  he  bonght  up  by  speonlative  combines,  which  could  easily  be  done,  for  it 
would  be  known  just  what  cotton  was  held  outside  of  the  mills,  and  what  the 
requirements  of  the  milts  wonldbe.  If  the  mUls  bonght.  tbey  would  have  to  invest 
an  enormous  amonnt  of  capital,  and  they  wonld  make  no  contracts  in  advance  tor 
iheir  goods  until  they  had  secnred  their  snpply  of  cotton.  If  the  mills  had  a  rea- 
sonable supply  and  would  purchase  nothing,  tbe  producer  and  his  agents  wonld 
have  to  carry  the  cotton,  with  no  outlet,  and  wonld  finally  have  to  take  whatever 
price  the  mill  owners  would  agree  upon.  The  exchange  represents  the  meeting 
place  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  of  the  producer  and  conantner,  and  its  basis  is  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  the  commodity  between  these  two  masses.  Eichanges 
and  future  dealings  enable  the  ST[iall  investor  to  transact  business,  and  combina- 
tions of  large  amounts  of  capital  to  control  the  entire  crop  are  prevented. 

Dealing  in  futures  has  become  ao  essentially  a  part  of  the  actual  handling  of 
cotton  that  doing  away  with  it  wonld  thoroaghly  demoralize  the  cotton  busi- 
ness of  the  conntr>-,  because  it  wonld  mean  an  absolute  specnlation  on  the  part  of 
the  handlers  of  cotton  from  the  time  it  wss  ready  to  be  marketed  up  to  the  time 
when  the  mills  had  sufficient  stock  on  band  to  cover  their  actual  sales  of  manu- 
factured cloth.  Thinks  the  demoralization  referred  to  would  eventually  be  over- 
come, but  that  combinations  and  trusts  to  control  the  price  absolately  would  be 
the  outcome. 

Up  to  1300  tbe  United  States  was  practically  the  only  cotton-producing  country 
of  the  world;  since  then  other  countries  have  become  compeiitors.  and  that  acconnu 
in  a  measure  for  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  planter  then  and  now,  if 
tiie  abuses  incident  to  speculation  in  futures  could  be  removed  itwould  be  a  bless- 
ing, but  does  not  think  It  poaaible  to  enact  a  law  that  wonld  effectnate  that  pur- 
pose, an  itcouldnotbeenforced.  Future  dealings  give  the  power  which  is  of  tan 
exercised  to  nndulv  raise  or  depress  the  market;  and  the  exchanges  fix  the  pric« 
of  actual  cotton  when  sold. 

[JDL.IU8  LK«Sin,  »  resident  of  St.  LodJb.  Id  cotton  buBinesB  lor  IS  yean,  bandUng  princlpHlIf 
Arkansas  cutton  ] 

Thinks  the  low  price  of  cotton  caused  principally  by  overproduction;  also  poor 
trade  in  England  and  the  strike  in  the  mills  there.  The  remedy  for  low  prices  is 
that  farmers  plant  less  cotton.  Tbinks  the  condition  of  the  planters  somewhat 
improved  over  former  years,  Specnlation  at  times  will  influence  the  price  of 
cotton,bntthe|»^ncer,  in  the  long  ms,  will  share  in  the  profits  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer. In  buying  for  spinners,  futures  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  are  nec- 
essary for  the  transaction  of  the  business,  for  the  reason  that  the  large  mills  bay 
tb«ir  supply  from  1  to  4  montlia  ahead,  not  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  they 
sell  their  goods  against  it,  to  be  delivered  for  those  months  for  which  they  contract 
in  the  raw  cotton.  Must  go  to  the  future  boards,  in  such  Iransactiona,  for  prices. 
These  transactions  beneficial  to  the  producer  because  without  them  there  would  be 
no  regular  market  every  day,  as  there  is  now,  for  the  raw  product,  but  cotton 
wonld  accumulate  in  the  small  towns  in  the  South  until  it  would  become  such  a 
load  that  the  largest  part  of  it  wonld  have  to  be  consigned  to  large  bankers  or 
cotton  factors  to  be  stored,  at  a  great  expense,  and  cause  a  loss  to  the  peop>. 
Futures  not  for  protection  arepureKamliling  and  arean  evil  like  any  other  gambling. 

Thiniis  tbe  business  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  exchanges  would  not  allow 
i\  fnture  delivery  below  a  certain  grade,  aay  low  middling.  The  reason  of  the 
m.es  of  the  exchanges  on  this  point  as  given  by  them  is  that  only  by  permitting 
any  and  all  grades  to  be  delivered,  is  it  possible  to  dispose  of  theinferiorgraai^sof 
cotton.  Futures  so  interlocked  with  the  business  of  marketing  real  cotton  that 
their  prohibition  would  disorganize  the  cotton  trade,  and  eventually  we  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  traders.  In  his  own  business  never  delivered  actual  cot- 
ton dealt  in  on  tlie  exchanges  and  never  had  it  delivered  to  him ;  always  closed  his 
trades  as  soon  as  he  was  fnlly  protected  in  buying  spots.  Did  not  expect  to  tenilfr 
or  receive  cotton.  Knows  of  one  instance  of  delivery  of  actual  cotton  on  future 
contracts. 


.Goo'^lc 
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[L.  L.  Prihci.  >8sd  iS:  eagi^ed  in  cotton  buBlnew  sfnca  ISOI.] 

Low  price  of  cotton  canaed  by  OTerprodnction  ant!  disturbance  in  the  cotton 
trade  in  England  dne  to  unstable  finonciiil  couditiotia. 

Speculation  in  any  article  aaatflina  it,  and  tberefore  deBlinge  in  cotton  fntnres 
are  beneficial  to  the  producer.  High  tariff  on  cotton  goods  Ib  injarioas  to  cotton 
trade.  With  free  trade  with  South  America  cotton  icdustry  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  Free  coinage  olailver  would  not.eicept  perhapa  temporarily,  advanci- 
the  price  of  cotton,  and  afterwards  would  demoralize  tbe  marliet  by  driving  go  d 
Otitol  the  country.  Does  not  think  future  dealinge  in  cotton  haveTanchintiueace 
either  way  on  the  price  of  cottcin,  excepting  to  mt&itain  the  stability  of  it— neither 
so  low  nor  bo  high,  perhaps,  oa  without  f  uturee— bnt  more  regular  price. 

[Jambs  H.  Allin,  reaideiit  of  St.  Lonis,  engaged  In  cotton  bnMneu  DMrly  30  reara.I 

OverpKrfnction  is  one  serious  cause  of  the  low  price  of  cotton;  another  canee 
is  future  dealings.  Futnrea  are  the  great  factor  in  UEflettluig  prices.  The  great 
majovity  of  futures  are  nothing  more  than  gambling  ti-ansactions,  carried  on  by 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  spot  cotton.  They  control  prices  to  suit  themselvea, 
putting  them  either  np  or  down  at  their  own  pleasure  nnd  for  their  own  interest. 

In  some  respects  there  is  an  advantage  reanlting  from  future  dealing;  aa,  for 
instance,  by  large  plantors  who  sell  for  fall  delivery  in  u  legitimate  way.  and  by 
manufacturing  establishments  when  they  have  not  money  to  buy  their  fall  stocK 
and  supply  of  cotton,  and  when  their  goods  are  sold  aliead.  Not  oce-Sftieth  of 
tbe  fntnres  are  legitimate.  Future  gamlilers  olten  sell  cotton  ahead  for  fnture 
months  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  spot  price  at  the  time,  and  then  use  all 
their  power  of  manipulation  to  make  those  sales  yield  a  profit.  This  depreaaea 
spot  cotton  and  destroys  tbe  mariiet  for  it.  It  is  only  when  the  market  is  cornered 
that  there  is  any  considarntale  amount  delivered  on  future  contmcts.  Future 
dealers  never  expect  a  delivery.  The  legitimate  future  buyers,  as  the  milla.  for 
instance,  only  do  ao  as  a  protection  or  tor  indemnity  pnrpoees.  QambUng  on 
boards  of  trade  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  and  curses  to  this  connt^,  and  is  con- 
stantly growing  and  ooght  to  be  anppressed  by  l^islation  or  it  will  rain  the  legiti- 
mate bnsiness. 

[.■Bed  31.  reiildent  at  St.  Ldais.  ennoed  In  cotton  buslneaa  for  thirteen 
catlve  ol  an  Kngllsl]  bouse.  ] 

Knows  nothing  about  fnture  dealing;B  In  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  In  Liv- 
erpool any  grade  of  cotton  may  be  delivered,  and  allowances  are  made  according 
to  the  commercial  value  of  the  cotton  tendered.  No  record  of  fntnre  contracts 
kept  in  Liverpool, 

Speaking  from  an  importer's  standpoint,  fntnres  are  absolutely  necessary,  all 
business  in  cotton  l)eing  conducted  on  that  basis.  "Forinatance,  if  we  buy  1,000 
bales  to-day  we  will  sell  1,000  bales  of  fntnrea  to-morrow  in  Liverpool,  When 
that  cotton  arrives  over  there  and  ia  sold,  we  b^y  back  onr  lutures." 

Spot  prices  are  fixed  by  the  daily  demand  for  cotton  from  spinners.  Compe- 
tition fixes  tbe  price.  Hard  to  say  wliat  Hxes  the  price  for  futures.  Thinks  uie 
legitimate  future  businesa  in  Liverpool  exceeds  the  gambling  business.  Futures 
may  temporarily  affect  prices,  but  in  tbe  long  ran  prices  are  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand.  Where  future  dealings  are  connected  with  actual  ta-anaactions  in 
real  cotton  it  is  a  charge  upon  the  cotton,  thongh  very  smaU;  whea  not  so  con- 
nectod  it  is  merely  a  question  of  brokerage  between  the  parties,  and  is  no  charge 
whatever  upon  the  cotton, 

[R.F.  Phillips,  aged  «,  resident  of  St.  Lnnia,ei«oiged  In  cotton  baslneiffl  for  twenty  four  years, 
c'lecQtlDit  orders  for  aplnnerB  and  oCberB,  seuerally  baying  for  England,  but  occasbinally 
for  Eastern  mills.  \ 

The  low  price  of  cotton  is  dne,  first,  to  overproduction;  second,  to  competition 
from  other  countries,  Egypt  and  Russia,  for  example,  that  formerly  did  not  pro- 
duce any  cotton;  third,  the  recent  strike  in  the  apinning  districts  in  England;  and 
fourth,  the  financial  panic  in  this  country. 

Has  no  bueinees  with  either  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and  never  had.  One 
reason  spot  cotton  is  generally  higher  than  futures  is  tliat  on  such  deals  one  knows 
what  he  ia  going  to  get,  while  in  futures  any  grade  may  be  delivered.  New  York 
futures  are  practicxlly  useless  for  the  spinner.  The  Liverpool  contract  is  naet'ul 
to  the  conauirier,  becanse  they  know  within  a  grade  what  they  are  going  to  get. 
Uses  Liverpool  futures  to  soil  ivben  begets  more  spot  cotton  than  he  iias  orders 
for.  That  is  the  extent  of  bis  personal  experience  in  futures.  Very  oft^n  a 
spinner  will  want  to  protect  himself  againat  sales  of  yams  or  goods  for  some 
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moDths  ahead,  and  he  will  either  do  so  b^  buying  the  cottoo  for  weekly  or  moDthly 
delivery  from  some  one  engaged  fn  tlie  trade,  or  by  a  pnrthaae  of  intoree  to  the 
extent  or  partial  extent  bo  aa  not  to  take  the  whole  risk  of  Ihe  market.  Spinners 
in  England  tr;  to  buy  the  cotton  that  suite  their  wants,  and  if  they  can  not  do  so 
they  use  fntarea  as  au  indeinalty. 

Pnrely  gambling  in  fntnree  temporurily  disurganizea  values,  either  by  enhanc- 
ing the  price  or  by  depresaing  it,  and  is  no  benefit  to  the  cotton  trade. 

IEdward  Bakkei.  a  cotton  buTBr  (or  export  eiduelvBlr,  engaged  in  the  bnalneas  between 
thirteen  and  ronrleeu  jeara.] 

Tbecanseeof  the  lev  price  or  cotton  areoverprodnction,  the  Lancashire  strike, 
and  the  poor  trade  in  foreign  coantri«s  to  which  England  sells  her  luauufactnred 
prodncta.  The  main  pnrpOEe  of  fntnree  in  Liverpool  is  entirely  as  an  insnrance 
or  as  an  Indemnity.  Some  gambling  there,  too,  bnt  that  ia  tme  of  all  turge 
markets. 

In  r«ply  to  theqneation.  "Are  fntnre  dealings  nsefal  or  beneficial,  when  entirely 
disconnected  with  any  real  transfer  of  cotton,  but  solely  as  wagera  on  the  future 
price  of  cotton?"  he  answered:  "Every  BOller  has  a  buyer,  every  buyer  has  a  seller, 
and  if  4,000  bales  sold  daring  the  day  shonld  depress  the  market,  I  don't  see  why 
4,000  bonght  should  not  at  least  keep  things  on  a  par.'' 

Hbmprib,  Tenn.,  November  IS,  !i>,  17,  ISSS. 

[Siiute  Wade  HaHpTON,  lUted  fiS,  resident  of  Memphis.  Ten 
the  cotton  bnslnMfl  ap  until  tbe  but  eighteen  raoDtbn,  evi 
dnnatl,  and  Mempbiii.) 


law 


np  in  that  laat  period,  Overprodnction  necessarily  lowers  prices,  bnt  the 
oi  supply  and  demand  has  little  to  do  in  regnlatinK  cotton  prices.  Future  1 
nees  was  legitimate  in  tbe  betfinning  of  it,  but  as  it  developed  it  became  a  means 
whereby  the  men  in  New  York,  or  at  headqaartera,  could  regulate  prices  at  their 
pleasure,  although  New-  York  is  a  poor  market  for  spot  cotton.  It  is  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  future  baainess.  There  are.  perhaps,  twenty  powerful  firms  in 
New  York  engaged  in  the  business,  probably  not  banded  together  by  any  special 
contract,  but  their  interests  are  identical  and  they  form  what  is  known  throngh- 
ont  the  country  f^enerally  as  the  syndicate  or  the  ring.  Many  of  th^m  are  con- 
nected with  banks  and  all  have  unlimited  financial  backing.  They  can  thus  bny 
or  sell  anf  gnantity  that  may  bs  ofifered  and  can  make  the  quotations  as  they 
chooae,  doing  the  business  generally  throngh  brokers. 

Related  numerous  instances  in  whiib,  from  conditions  existing  in  the  Sonth, 
the  people  of  that  section  of  the  country  conceived  that  cotton  ou^ht  to  advance 
in  in1ce,aTid  they  accordingly  boncht  futures  very  extensively;  but  it  did  not 
advance,  but  declined  instead,  and  the  Sonth  lost  very  heavily,  as  nearly  everyone 
who  could  raise  $100  or  bo  was  dealing  in  futures.  Asaerted  that  the  conditions 
referred  to  naturally  demanded  an  advance,  but  tbe  New  York  syndicate  forced 
the  price  down  by  manipnlations  of  the  market,  thereby  making  millions  of  dol- 
lars out  of  the  Southern  apecnlatora  whom  they  had  entrapped.  His  theory  ia 
that  the  whole  cotton  exchange  of  New  York  is  composed  of  "bears"  or  "short 
sellers,''  whose  intereataall  lie  in  depressing  the  price  of  cotton.  Defines  a  "wash 
sale "  as  a  collusion  bid  between  two  parties  where  no  actual  contract  is  made, 
but  fictitious  sales  to  inflnence  the  market.  Has  never  been  connected  with  any 
of  the  exchanges,  or  been  on  any  one  cif  tbem,  and  his  inl'orroation  concerning 
them  has  been  obtained  from  others. 

The  law  of  trade  is  "wherever  the  demand  is  greatest  and  the  supply  is  least, 
there  the  best  prices  should  prevail;  where  the  demand  is  least  and  the  supply 
greatest,  there  the  lowest  prices  should  prevail.''  Fntuiea  destroy  tins  law. 
Quoted  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bear,  of  London,  in  tbe  London  Gconomic 
Jonmal.repnblishedin  Review  of  Reviews,  in  support  of  all  his  statements.  Says 
Engliind  adopted  the  syatem  Irom  America  and  that  if  America  should  suppress 
the  system  it  would  soon  cease  to  exiat  in  Europe. 

Characterizes  the  assertion  that  tbe  low  price  of  cotton  is  chiefiy  dne  to  ovor- 
production  as  "a  lie  the  New  York  fellows  nave  been  pnblinliing  to  the  world," 
and  argued  that  futures  made  the  visible  supply  of  cotton  left  over  from  year  to 
year  appear  much  larger  than  it  really  was  by  decreasing  the  amount  in  the  hands 
of  the  spinners,  which  ia  called  the  invisible  supply,  and  increasing  it  in  tbe 
bands  of  the  dealers,  that  lieing  known  as  the  visible  supply,  the  actual  amount 
of  cotton  left  ovta  being  practically  the  same  from  year  to  year.    Futures  require 
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spot  cotton,  which  woald  otherwise  bo  in  the  miuket.  remaica  in  the  handa  of  the 
merchantB  as  the  visible  anppl;.  and  to  that  extent  tends  to  depress  prices. 
Fatnrea  on  any  given  day  are  nearly  always  lower  than  spots,  and  that  tends 
also  to  depress  the  price.  Any  one  of  US  different  grades  may  be  delivered  on  a 
future  contract  on  the  New  York  Eichcntfe.  and  this  has  a  depressing  effect. 
The  rales  of  the  ezchange  permitting  such  kind  of  a  delivery  were  framed 
to  disooarage  deliveries.  The  price  ot  spots  is  governed  by  the  price  of  f  ntnres. 
The  effect  of  fntnras  has  been  to  complet«ly  demoralize  and  derange  the  legiti- 
mate trade  in  cotton,  and  to  injure  not  only  the  dealer  in  real  cotton,  bat  the 
producer;  and  their  object  Is  to  benefit  those  who  control  the  system.  Futures 
narrow  the  market  for  real  cotton.  There  is  in  New  York  a  small  stock  of  low- 
grade  cotton  used  for  delivery  when  delivery  is  demanded,  bat  it  is  so  poor  in 
quality  tliat  "t  is  known  no  one  will  accept  It,  and  hence  deliveries  are  prevented. 

DeQnes  a  fntnre  as  a  "so^alled  trade  oy  which  one  man  agrees  to  deliver  to 
another  a  certain  amount  of  cotton,  grain,  or  other  product  at  some  future  data 
at  a  given  price  and  ofagiven  grade;  bntsaysiDcottonany  one  of  32  grades  may 
be  delivered,  and  that  the  only  option  featnre  connected  with  the  transaction 
described  is  tlist  the  seller  has  the  option  of  delivering  the  cotton  on  any  day 
during  the  moijthof  delivery  by  giving-  five  days'  notii-e.  Says  '"puts  and 
"calls ''  are  options,  and  explains  them  as  follows :  In  a  "put"  one  party  pays 
another  a  snm  of  money  for  tlie  right  to  offer  him  a  trade,  tne  other  party  bind- 
ing himself  to  take  it.  In  a  "cair'the  party  pays  another  for  the  privilege  of 
requiring  the  second  party  to  deliver  to  him  a  certain  article  at  a  certain  price  on 
a  certain  date.    The  "  margin  "  is  the  amount  put  up  by  the  bnyer  as  a  gnaranty. 

Asserts  that  futures  are  tor  the  benefit  of  spinners.  Annual  consnniptiOQ  of 
American  cotton  amounts  to  8.350,000  bales,  "niinks  consnmption  will  exceed  the 
crop,  and  that  were  it  not  for  futures  the  price  would  bo  from  2  to  4  cents  higher 
than  it  is.  The  great  crop  of  U,000,000  bales  in  1801-B3  was  only  5  per  cent  more 
than  the  preceding  year,  and  yet  prices  declined  about  3'Si  per  cent,  while  cotton 
goods  advanced  about  20  per  cent.  About  1 ,000,000  bales  less  carried  by  spinners 
at  that  time  than  had  been  carried  for  years,  and  because  of  tlio  reluctance  of 
spinners  to  invest  in  real  cotton  and  the  existence  of  futures  lor  speculation,  a 
very  large  amount  of  cotton  was  left  in  the  hands  of  merchants  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  market.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  decline  in  prices  were  dne  to  fntnrea, 
the  remaining  one-third  to  excess  nf  production.  The  majority  of  those  dealmg 
in  futures  in  and  around  Memphis  have  been  mined  financisjly,  and  the  bnainess 
there  is  regarded  as  gambling,  pure  and  simple. 

Selling  for  future  delivery  of  products  owned,  controlled,  or  in  the  poeseesion  of 
the  seller  is  legitimate;  bnt  other  future  sales  (which  amount  to  99  per  cent 
of  all  of  snch  transactions)  are  illegitimate,  and  they  manipulate  prices  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  dealers.  Cited  instances  of  the  decline  which  he  asserted  were 
not  warranted  from  the  conditions  then  prevailing  and  of  fiuotnations  in  the 
market  attributable  to  futures  wholly,  whereby  country  dealers  ami  speculators 
lost  very  heavily.  "New  York  future  ring' absolute  master  of  the  sitnation  at 
all  times.  Producers  naturally  buy  believing  prices  shontd  go  higher  and  the 
"ring"  thus  become  "short  sellers,"  and  being  more  powerful  reap  immense 
profits.  Futures  make  an  iri-egular  market  and  work  great  disaster  in  our  national 
financial  system.  Foreign  markets  are  disposed  to  maintain  prices,  while  New 
York  and  Chicago  continually  pound  them  down— a  strange  phenomenon,  when 
the  interests  of  this  country  demand  the  reverse.  While  cotton  is  low  in  price 
the  cotton  mills  report  net  earnings  greater  than  ever,  and  futnres  thns  aid  the 
mills  at  the  expense  ot  the  planters. 

iDiNNie  ShitH,  iigedSl:  cattou  buyer  In  HempbU  for  tweotf-BliyMTB.] 

Makes  the  following  statement  as  to  the  causes  of  the  low  price  of  cotton;  "I 
think  there  are  causes  which  affect  it  now  which  didnotaffectit  Syearsago.  The 
crop  of  1890  left  a  large  surplus,  wliich  threatened  to  put  prices  down.  The  crop 
of  1691  was  a  larger  one  and  left  still  a  larger  surplus  (that  is,  cotton  in  sight)  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Last  year's  crop,  the  crop  ot  18!>3,  was  s  short  crop,  still 
the  snrplns  added  to  it  made  more  than  they  wanted,  especially  as  there  was  a 
strike  in  England  which  curtailed  it  more  than  .~iO0,UOO  or  600,000  bales.  This 
present  year,  which  looks  tike  it  is  going  to  be  a  moderately  small  crop,  there  was 
on  the  1st  of  September  about  1,760,000  bales  of  American  cotton,  which,  added 
to  the  moderate  crop  we  may  have  this  year,  will  still  leave  a  aurplns,  but  prob- 
ably arednced  one;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  affected  by  this  amount  of  cotton. 
In  my  judgment,  and  the  onsausfactory  condition  of  the  cotton-spinning  bnsinees 
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tn  this  country— tb«  nnsettled  condition  of  the  spinners  as  to  legislation.  Not 
ouly  th&t.  bat  they  cant  get  money  easy  to  lay  in  stocks.  The  nncertainty  about 
the  tariff  has  some  effect.  1  think  dealing  in  fntnres  tiaa  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
price  rather  high,  becanse  it  facilitates  the  transaction  of  bnsiness  and  reduces 
risks  to  a  minimnm."  , 

Dealing  in  f  ntnres  facilitates  the  handling  of  cotton  and  operates  as  an  insorance. 
The  man  who  bnya  fntnree  may  be  doing  it  to  protect  himself  or  lor  speculation. 
He  may  have  sold  actual  cotton  to  the  spinner,  a])d  whi^e  he  is  bnying  that  cotton 
he  does  not  wish  tomn  any  risk,  and  he  bnya  futures  and  cloaes  them  out  as  he 
bnya  cotton  and  ships  it.  Can  form  no  idea  of  the  perceiitag:^  of  purely  gniabling 
tranaactiona  in  futures  from  the  large  amount  of  future  aalcs  aa  compared  wit£ 
Bales  of  spots  for  the  same  period,  because  it  is  "like  one  dollar'a  paying  debts; 
one  dollar  may  pay  fifty  debte  in  a  day,  may  go  round  a  hundred  times,  and  is  still 
only  a  dollar."  A  legitimate  contract  for  futnre  delivery  may  change  hands  or 
be  transferred  50, 100,  or  any  number  of  times,  each  transfer  being  regarded  aa  a 
Beparate  tranaaction,  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  of  futnrea  that  many  times  the 
amonnt  involved  in  the  first  tranaaction,  and  all  may  b,  legitimate.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  transactions  are  purely  speculative,  but  does  not  Know  what  per  cent 
of  tnem  are  so.  The  only  legitimato  nae  of  futnrea  is  for  protection  or  insurance 
purposes  on  behalf  of  the  producer  or  consumer.  Has  no  idea  tliat  the  wiping  out 
of  fntares  would  stop  speculation  entirely,  hut  speculators  and  cotton  men  wonid 
want  larger  profits,  and  would  only  buy  when  the  promise  of  large  profits  woe 
favorable. 

Does  not  think  Memphis  cotton  market  a  mere  reSez  of  Liverpool  and  New  York, 

but  it  may  sympathize  with  those ' —     *' ""'"  "'"■' —     — '  ' ' '" 

America,  England,  France,  and  O 
over  the  market  than  Liverixx)!. 

Thinks  a  majority  of  gambling  speculators  lose  money.  Cotton  speculators  often 
broke  np  before  futures  existed.  The  evil  of  the  future  business  is  the  ease  with 
which  men  ot  small  capital  can  speculate. 

Does  not  think  futures  cause  an  irregular  market,  but  rather  otherwise.  More 
chauMs  occur,  but  none  so  great  as  formerly.  Was  an  agent  for  a  Liverpool  and 
New  York  house  for  future  dealing  8  or  9  years  sko. 

LWiLLiAM  Fhohliob,  aged  80  jBarsi  h  cotton  bayer  in  Memphis  for  thlrtyflve  yews.] 

Opposes  futnrea  and  believes  them  injurious  to  the  cotton  trade.  Price  of  cotttm 
regulated  wholly  by  manipulationB  in  New  York.  The  Sontb  hassnffered  greatly 
therefrom,  more  especially  those  who  inveeted  in  options.  Memphis  alone  lost 
$10,000,000  in  last  4  years  in  options.  Believea  options  and  futures  lower  the  price 
of  cotton  at  least  1  cent  a  pound;  make  the  market  more  irregular;  disastrous  to 
dealinginactuul cotton;  demoralizing  to  young  men  who  engage  in  it;  advantage 
altogether  with  the  men  in  New  York,  who  aeem  to  be  in  some  secret  organization 
and  prey  upon  (ho  other  apocnlators  in  cotton.  The  great  money  power  in  New 
York  is  in  aid  of  the  cotton  sneculators  on  the  exchange;  it  controls  the  whole 
cotton  crop.  Largest  stock  held  in  New  i'ork  any  one  time  was  370.000  balea, 
while  futures  there  amounted  to  about  6;i,5O0,0O0  hales,  and  41Q  halea  of  spota  were 
dealt  in.  The  spots  inclnded,  very  likely,  what  had  been  consigned  to  New  York. 
Tliese  dealings  nave  decreased  the  demand  for  cotton,  and  have  weakened  the 
market.  In  futares  a  delivery  is  seldom  contemplated,  and  it  the  market  goes 
against  the  outsider  he  forfeits  his  margins  as  a  rule.  Nearly  liil  the  transactions 
are  mere  gambling  of  the  worst  form.  New  York  shapes  the  market  to  anit  the 
interests  of  the  exchange,  and  may  depress  the  price  or  enhance  it.  The  condition 
of cottongrowersbssretrograded,attributablelargelytofutiiredeahngB.  Memphis 
has  loet  heavily  in  futures,  and  the  depreciation  of  cotton  during  the  last  4  years 
amounts  to  $-^0,000,000.  Land  has  necessarily  depreciated  also,  by  reason  thereof, 
Lc^slation  to  suppress  f  ntures  should  be  enacted. 

[W.  H.  Baowh,  »Bod  Tl ;  a  cotton  tmator  In  Hempbls  for  forty  yeMii.] 

The  general  condition  of  the  cotton  trade  has  been  unfavorable  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  Futures,  as  conducted,  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the 
South.  They  take  all  the  apeculation  out  of  spot  cotton,  Jf  futureewere  carried 
on  so  that  there  would  be  actual  delivery,  thus  eliminating  the  gambling  feature, 
they  would  be  beneficial,  Bonthem  people  are  largely  buyers  of  fntures,  instead 
of  Bellers,and  they  lose  their  margins.  In  Memphis$10havebetnloat  in  futures  to 
every  dollar  won.  If  apot  cotton  were  bought  and  taken  out  of  the  market,  and 
stored  for  futnre  sale,  with  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  purchaae,  it  would  retire 
that  much  cotton  off  the  market,  and  the  prices  would  naturally  advance.  Fnture 
I  0 — VOL  &I 4 
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dealings  prevent  this,  bv  destroying  specalation  in  spot  cotttm,  Fntares,  like 
an^r  otbet  epecieaot  gamDling.  is  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  community.  Mew 
"Vork  exchange  reKutates  tbe  price  of  cotton,  and  tlie  brokers  there  "fool  the 
people  of  the  Sonth.'"  Futarea  govern  ttie  price  of  spot s.  have  depressed  prices. 
and  make  the  iniirket  more  irregular.  As  a  genial  mle.  no  delivery  U  couteui- 
plated  in  fnturea.  The  condition  of  cotton  ({rowers  lias  retrograded  in  the  last  10 
years,  although  the  crop  has  been  good  for  several  years.  i'hinliB  futures  in  cotton 
more  hurtFnl  to  the  South  than  the  "tariff  oranyihiugelse.'' 


"  The  business  of  futures  in  late  years  has  become  so  inextricably  interwoven 
with  trade  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  do  without  it  •  *  *  We  would  have  to 
quit  business  tomorrow  uuleas  wd  cDuld  use  thu  future  board.  We  use  it  as  an 
inxu ranee  against  transactions  aad  not  hsa  vehicle  of  s;ieculation. 

''This  method  of  doing  bitsinesH  furnishes  ii  demand  for  cotton  at  all  times,  even 
when  the  mills  and  spinners  are  generally  ont  of  the  market,  and  briujfs  out  A 
oompetition  that  wonld  not  exist  were  the  seller  and  specniator  to  be  done  away 
with." 

.  A  variety  of  demand,  no  matter  whether  speculative  or  consumptive,  bringi 
about  a  competition  that  fucihtates  the  sale  of  cotton  and  enhances  its  value.  Spin- 
ners, dealers,  and  planters  can  profitably  use  thi^  fature  market  as  an  insurance, 
and  to  good  profit,  and  in  the  interest  of  comuierce.  Gavu  an  instance  of  his  expe- 
rience as  a  planter,  where  by  the  sale  of  his  crop  for  future  delivery  he  made  520 
a  bale  more  thun  he  could  have  mide  by  waiting  to  sell  his  cotton  as  spots. 

Present  low  price  of  col  ton  not  due  to  future  dealings,  but  to  actual  causos— 
the  large  production  and  bad  trade  and  lack  of  demand.  The  e<Lceu(lin}rly  large 
crop  of  1402  reduced  prices,  and  the  mills  stocked  up  heavily,  making  the  inv'sibte 
supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  cotton  year  very  largo,  as  was  also  the  visible 
sopply;  con.seituent'y  the  crop  of  189  i.  though  not  large,  was  augmented  by  the 
eicets  left  over  from  the  preceding  year,  so  that  Ihe  BU]inly  was  above  the  normal. 
The  strike  in  Lancashire  Iroin  November,  lH;a.  to  April,  ^HS'3,  lessened  consump- 
tion from  SUO.OOO  to  <iOO,000  bales  and  lessened  the  demand  that  much.  Argues 
from  statistics  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  i-egnlaied  by  the  law  of  supply  and 


Aside  from  the  Insuraiice  features  of  future  dealing,  he  knows  of 
accruing  therefrom  except  that  they  frequently  give  an  impetus  to  the  spot  market 
and  advance  the  price  of  spots.  An  advance  in  futures  always  cifatts  a  demand 
for  spot  cotton.  If  there  were  no  future  dealings  the  planters  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  consumers,  who  would  purchase  only  as  they  needed  the  cotton, 
because  speculators  would  not  take  tne  risk  of  buying  cotton  to  hold  for  the 
demands  of  the  conanmere.  One  form  of  legitimate  future  dealings  is  to  buy  for 
future  delivery  on  orders  from  Liverpool,  such  orders  at  present  beini;  unlimited. 
This  is  called  basis  buying.  A  man  who  buys  cotton  iu  the  South  for  export  to 
Liverpool  and  does  not  hedge  against  it  by  the  sale  of  futures  is  legarded  by  the 
trade  as  a  wild  speculator,  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  a  gambler.  In  all  ss^les 
made  on  Ihe  exchaui^ea  the  brokers  are  the  only  persona  known  in  thn  contract; 
but  either  the  buyer  or  seller  of  cotton,  under  the  rues  of  the  exchange,  may 
demand  the  iiaun'S  of  the  piirties  represented  by  the  brokers.  The  brokers  are 
protected  by  the  margins  put  up  in  their  hands,  which  is  usually  a  dollar  a  hale 
to  be  kept  unimpaired.  There  is  not  only  an  indemnity,  hnt  an  insurance  of  profit 
by  future  dealings.  The  method  of  buying  andselling  futures  a.uoinst  spot  cotton 
has  but  ta'ien  the  place  of  the  old  order  of  thing-j.  Formerly  the  broker  bought 
the  cotton  on  a  commission  for  the  spinner.  Now  the  spinner  buys  direct  from 
the  broker.  "  In  moat  instances  the  spinner  hat  sold  his  goods  aheail,  and  buys 
the  cotton  ahe^id  from  some  broker  to  insure  and  indeiunify  him  against  the  loss 
in  the  sale  of  bis  goods  which  he  lias  m  ide.  The  broker  linys  the  contract  as  a 
hedge  against  the  sale  he  bus  made  to  the  sninner,  thus  est  iblishing  the  direi:r 
chain,  tnd  linkin'.j  the  futura  and  legitimaie  nusiness  so  closely  that  it  is  Lvlmost 
imnosisili'e  to  e.<tii']jate  the  one  without  kilting  the  other." 

Future  quotations  rea-ionalily  represent  the  cost  of  carrying  spot  cotton  from 
the  time  the  transaction  is  made  until  the  month  in  which  the  contract  matures. 
There  may  be  gambling  in  futures  as  well  as  in  other  businesses — real  estate  for 
instance,  or  any  other  commodity. 

The  price  of  futures  is  not  fixed  on  the  board  of  trade  arbitrarily,  bnt  is  sup- 
posed to.  and  really  does,  reflect  the  actual  price  of  cotton  on  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract. The  large  amount  of  future  sules  on  the  exchange  does  not  prove  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  purely  sppculttive.  because  the  crop  may  be  sold  any  num- 
ber of  times  over.    Many  transactions,  however,  are  more  wager.^,  perhaps  one- 
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half  or  twoUiirds  of  them.  Bnt  "  the  more  cotton  there  is  bought  and  sold  on 
the  New  York  exchange,  the  more  impetoa  it  givcB  to  legitimate  cotton,  the  more 
aniiuatioii  it  infuses  into  the  market,  and  the  better  the  resalt  to  spot  cotton.'' 
Cited  instances  insupport  of  this  statemt^nt,  and  says  theonlyone  damaged  by  the 
gambling  trunsaction  is  the  smalt  speenlator  '-who,  if  he  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
oet  his  uioney  away  on  cotton,  wonld  probably  have  done  it  at  a  faro  bunk." 

In  18S^,  there  was  great  speonlation  in  cotton,  many  country  merchants  in  the 
Sjnth  bnjing  it  and  Holding  it  for  higher  prices.  Tbey  got  the  country  bauks  to 
pay  for  it,  did  not  ttell  futures  against  it,  with  the  result  that  many  of  them,  and 
some  of  the  banks,  broke.  All  this  would  have  been  avoided  had  they  sold  con- 
tracts against  it.  in  that  yoAT,  up  to  December  5th,  there  were  enormous  sales  ol 
futures  and  a  constantly  rising  market:  but  about  that  time  the  demand  fell  off 
owing  to  the  Lancashire  strike  and  the  closing  of  the  mills,  and  it  began  to  be 
aficertained  that  a  large  amount  of  cotton  had  been  Citrried  over  Irom  the  year 
before.  These  facts,  together  with  theimpoiiding  financial  troubles  in  the  Unit^ 
States.caosed  cotton  to  decline,  but  not  to  a  greiiter  extent  than  did  other  com- 
modities and  Stocke  of  all  kinde.  The  dealers  in  New  York  m  November  of  that 
year,  when  prices  were  high  and  advancing,  knew  little  more  ot  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  tnan  anyone  else  who  was  interested  'n  the  product. 

The  costs  attendant  npon  f  utnre  dealings  do  not  come  out  of  the  producer,  bnt 
ont  of  the  buyer.  Future  dealings  ave  a  valuable  adjunct  to  legitimate  trade,  bnt 
may  be  abused  like  every  thing  else.  Is  "  fnlly  convinced  tbat  the  larger  the  epecn- 
lation  and  the  more  speculators  there  are  iu  the  marKet  bidding  lor  the  cotton,  titb 
more  it  enhances  the  price,  and  the  more  it  redounds  to  the  silvantage  of  the  pro> 
ducer."  To  derive  a  fnll  and  complete  benefit  "from  the  fntui'e  market  it  should 
be  left  free  and  unrestricted."  l^e  reason  such  large  fiiture  sales  are  mode  in 
New  York  is  because  four-fifths  ot  the  spot  cotton  sold  throughout  the  Sonth.  or 
three  fourths  of  the  spot  cotton  bought  in  the  South,  are  hedged  in  New  York  ot 
Liverpoal,  The  exporters  and  the  American  spinners  hedge  m  New  jf  ork.  The 
reason  fntnres  in  New  York  on  any  given  day  in  the  year  are  lower  thuu  spoto  is 
as  follows: 

"Cotton  arriving  in  New  York  City  against  which  contracts  have  been  sold, 
and  which  is  intended  for  actual  delivery,  has,  under  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  to  be  certificated.  In  other  words,  it  has  to  le  received  by  a 
claaser  appointed  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange;  it  has  to  be  weighed  and 
classified,  and  a  certificate  that  it  has  been  is  attached  to  the  contract,  as  also  a 
certificate  that  the  weights  will  hold  ont,  making  both  grade  and  weight  standard; 
that  it  costs  anywhere  from  18  to  2.')  points  to  onta.n  this  certificata,  in  the  shape 
of  actual  expenses.  Therefore,  contracts  for  the  turrent  month  are  generally  a 
little  below  the  price  of  spot  cotton,  as  spot  coltou  must  neoesearily  undergo  the 
expense  of  certJficatitig  before  It  can  be  delivered  on  contractH,  and  that  expense 
is  deducted  from  the  actual  value  of  the  spot  cotton  in  ordev  to  fix  the  true  value 
of  contracts.  It  takes  about  'iO  points,  almost  certainly  l,'i  points,  to  certificate 
cotton,  and  that  is  aimut  the  premium  on  two  months;  it  is  from  7  to  8  points  per 
month." 

Spot  cotton  dcee  not  require  any  certificate  where  it  is  sold  to  a  spinner.  They 
rely  upon  personal  examination. 

The  fact  that  in  the  New  York  exchange  futures  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  mid- 
dling cotton  has  some  tendency  to  make  a  disparity  between  futures  and  s^Kits, 
because  the  bnyer  of  futures  never  knows  exactly  what  cotton  he  is  going  to  get, 
which  may  be  anything  from  "good  ordinary "  to  " good  middling,"  not  below 
'■good  ordinary."  He  buys  on  the  basis  of  middling,  and  itays  for  itonaslid- 
ing  scale  of  prices,  according  to  the  grade  delivered.  This  ia  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer,  especi^ly  if  he  has  a  crop  of  low  grades,  as  they  can  thns  market  such 
crops  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  in  any  other  way.  Futures  are  largely  UM^din 
the  market  with  no  expectation  of  delivering  the  actual  cotton,  bnt  more  as  insur- 
ance, nine-tenths  of  the  businees  being  thus  transacted.  The  objection  to  taking 
the  actual  cotton  m  the  future  contracts  is  that  buyers  might  not  get  the  grade 
8T»itab:e  for  their  purposes.  Fntnres  do  not  tend  to  increase  the  visible,  at  the 
expense  of  the  invisible,  supply.  The  only  ditterence  is  that  without  futures  the 
actual  cotton  would  have  been  sent  by  the  planters  to  the  commission  merchants 
to  obtain  money  as  advances,  aod  it  would  thus  be  and  remain  unsold,  continually 
seeking  a  market  and  depreciating  prices.  Futnre  dealing  increases  business, 
fnmiHnesan  ontlet,  and  lead^  to  transactions  that  wonld  otherwise  be  impossible. 
A  spinner  would  not  dare  sell  hia  goods  six  months  ahead  unless  he  was  able  to 
protect  himself  by  the  nse  of  the  future  market. 

Thinks  that  a  large  volume  of  future  dealing  frequently  puts  the  market  for 
spots  higher  than  it  would  oiherwiee  go.  and  when  these  contracts  have  to  be  sold 
oat  the  market  may  break  more  than  it  would  have  done  otherwise.    Titey  tend  to 
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make  the  market  less  re^alar,  bnt  without  them  there  would  be  low  prices  rega- 
larly.  Future  contracts  are  based  purely  on  the  value  of  spot  cotton.  In  futnrea 
a  preponderance  of  bujiiiK  orders  will  advanue  the  market  a  few  points  without 
reference  to  the  value  u£  spots,  or  vice  versa;  but  whenever  there  is  a  serious 
advance  or  decline  in  futures  it  is  based  upon  immediate  or  presumptive  change 
in  spot  cotton.  Brokers  in  New  York,  Liverpool, and  New  Orleans  are  not  banded 
together,  but  are  divided  like  everybody  else,  NaturaJ  causes  and  not  artificial 
"  ■■  ■    ■      Theint  -   - 


ernes  invariably  influence  the  market.  The  intereste  of  the  consumers  are  opposed 
to  futures  becanse  of  the  competition  thus  created'.  Soutbeni  people  may  be 
better  posted  in  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  of  their  crop,  but  they  know  less 
about  the  collateral  and  correlative  conditions  attached  to  cotton  than  anyone 
else;  hence  they  generally  lose  when  they  speculate  in  futuree.  A  comer  to 
advance  prices  setaom,  if  ever,  succeeds;  but  temporarily  it  advances  prices,  and 
is  thus  in  the  iutereets  of  the  producer.  The  mass  of  the  x>eople  who  speculate  in 
anything  lose  money.  The  New  York  and  New  Orleans  exchanges  do  not  cooper- 
ate, but  often  diverge  considerably.  Those  exchanges  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price  of  cotton,  except,  perhaps,  temporarily;  supply  and  demand  regulate 
the  prices.    They  make  money  through  commissions  largely. 


[FKtEU.  B.  Jo.NBS,  aged  :i:i,  a  rottoa  buyer,  Memphis,  for  tou  foars.} 

Futures  are  a  necessary  attribute  of  the  cotton  business;  are  an  insurance  to 
cotton  buyers;  and  if  properly  used  are  very  beneficial  to  the  planter  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  a  market  is  ahvays  sustained  for  the  product.  To  remove  futures 
would  put  the  produeer  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  who  could  depress 
the  price  at  his  pleiisure.  Futnies  are  regulated  by  spots.  I'otures  in  New 
York  allude  to  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  the  country,  and  not  alone  to  the  spot 
cotton  consigned  to  New  York.  That  city  is  not  a  factorage  cotton  market. 
Thinks  that  one-third  of  the  amount  of  fninres  is  actually  tendered  in  cotton. 
The  others  may  l>e  tendered  but  are  often  settled.  The  contracts  are  negotiable. 
and  each  one  covers  many  transactions.  Futures  innkf  the  market  forspotsmore 
regular  and  less  fluctuating— narrower  fluctuations.  "The  worst  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  interfere  with  business  arrangements  that  busines.s  mvo  make  for  them- 

|J.  M.  RiOHAHneoM,  aged  33,  cotton  buyer.  Mempbla.Iur  twelve  years.] 

Argued  in  favor  of  futures  on  same  lines  as  preceding  witnessea.  Referring  to 
the  amount  of  futures  on  New  York  exchange,  he  said  it  ought  to  be  cut  iu  two. 
becanse  the  punhasers  of  it  are  also  sellers,  and  each  transaction  is  thus  counted 
twice.  Uany  transai  tions  occur  in  respect  of  every  lot  dealt  in.  the  contracts 
being  negotiable  and  transferred  from  hand  to  hand.  Showed  that  the  largest 
future  transa'.'tions  occurred  on  the  exchange  when  cotton  was  advancing  and 
was  highest  in  price.  No  doubt  considerable  was  pure  speculation— perhaps  ST) 
per  cent. 

IJ.  F.  Prank,  ased  lit.  merchant  and  plaater.  cuensed  In  IiuslaeeK  for  torty^eren  years  la 
Memphis,  memVr  of  the  eichauife.  and  a  cotton  factor.] 

Fntoreahave  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  cotton.  The  great  causes  of  the 
decline  iu  price  is  spending  the  crops  before  tbey  make  them ;  another  cause  is  "  to 
work  ou  shares:''  another  cause  is  the  planters  rush  the  cotton  to  market  within 
ninety  days  and  thns  depress  prices.  Planters  should  also  raise  all  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  their  own  supplies  as  far  as  tbey  can.  That  would  improve  their  con- 
dition and  enablethem  1»  bold  their  cotton  for  a  l>etter  price.  Poor  management 
on  the  part  of  the  cotton  planters,  and  not  attending  to  their  business,  cause  them 
to  remain  poor,  and  not  futures. 

[F.  U.  Tai.lev.  aged  fii,  a  cotton  boycr  Iu  WemphiM  tor  twuhty-flve  years.] 

Believes  futures  have  greatly  injured  the  cotton- producing  business;  have 
depressed  prices  because  of  the  amount  ot  fictitious  cotton  thrown  on  the  market, 
and  taken  all  speculation  out  of  actual  cotton,  because  they  can  trade  with  so 
much  less  money  than  in  actual  cotton.  Regards  the  majority  of  deals  as  simply 
bete  on  what  the  price  will  be  at  a  given  time.  Sujipl^  and  demand  may  in  the 
long  run  exert  an  influeuce  on  prices,  but  temporarily  they  do  not.  Thinks 
planters  lose  by  the  system  at  least  $'2.).00i),0a0  annually.  Opposes  futures  on 
moral  grounds,  also,  claiming  that  they  are  ruinous  to  men  who  de^  in  them,  and 
injurious  to  the  couutr^  generally.  His  testimony,  generally,  was  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  preceding  witnesses  who  oppose  the  future  syHt«m. 
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[John  W.  DilLard,  KgedSii,  [or  tweutz-elght  yean  »  cotton  factor  in  UempniB.] 

Opposes  fatnree  becanse  theirKeDeralresultis  adverse  to  the  South.  ThsBtrong 
RottOD  elements  in  New  York  manufactnre  a  sentiment  in  the  SoDth  tbat  cottoniB 
bound  to  advance.and  then  when  the  tioatliern  people  have  bought  great  qnajitities 
of  ftltnreB,  New  York  puts  prices  down  and  bnyers  are  all  w^ped  out.  Deliverfis 
not  contemplated  except  in  a  few  transactions.  Fatnree  depress  prices  while  the 
crop  is  being  marketed,  and  ^eDerallf  advance  them  after  the  crop  has  left  the  hands 
of  the  prodocars.  They  have  created  a  more  nniform  demand  for  cotton;  flnctna- 
s  bnt  less  violent.     Cotton  growers  in  the  Sonth  are  getting 


[T.  J,  McCaBTHV.  aeed  (A,  cotton  dealer  Id  Uemphls  for  twenty-seTsn  yean.] 

The  principal  causes  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  are  overprod  notion,  the  Baring 
panic,  the  Manchester  strike,  and  the  financial  depreeeion  in  America.  Bad  it 
not  been  for  the  sQetaining  infinence  of  fntnres  it  would  have  gone  still  lower, 
because  if  thn.t  method  of  insoi'iDg  against  losses  had  been  removed,  spot  cotton 
would  have  been  a  drug  on  t^e  market.  A  buyerof  spot  cotton  will  not  purchase 
nnlees  it  is  exceptionally  cheap,  while  in  fntnres,  the  price  cnts  no  figure.  Bshedee 
stjes  can  be  made  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be.  Not  futures,  but  supply 
and  demand,  regnlate  the  price  of  cotton.  Fntnred  mostactive  when  prices  arehi^h 
and  advancing.  Future  bosiness  is  an  insurance,  and  if  removed  the  result  will 
be  disastroTis  to  thecotton  bosiueas.  There  is  not  a  single  transaction  in  all  the 
futnre  business  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  where  a  man  wanted  to  get 
the  actual  cotton  bnt  what  he  could  get  it.  Now  York  is  a  clearing  house  for  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  world.  The  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  sent  abroad  is  cOT' 
ered  In  New  York,  simplv  because  New  York  is  relatively  a  higher  market  than 
Liverpool  for  spot  or  anytoing.  Whenever  a  man  has  cotton  to  hedge,  he  hedges 
it  in  the  dearest  market.  From  personal  knowledge  can  say  that  in  Memphis 
three-fourths  of  the  transactions  in  futures  are  based  upon  spot  transactions  in 
some  way. 

It  is  utterly  impracticable,  as  a  rule,  for  the  prodncer  to  sell  fntures  against  his 
crop,  because  the  great  bnlk  of  the  prodncera  are  small  and  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  machinery  of  commerce,  and  only  the  large  planter  would  be 
able  to  sell.  Does  not  think  it  possible  for  any  legislation  passed  by  Congress  to 
reach  the  illegal  transactions.  Whenever  the  Government  starts  to  regulate  trade 
cnstoma  in  an  arbitrary  way  it  simply  results  in  making  trouble  for  the  trade  and 
injures  all  connected  with  the  trade.  To  abolish  fntures  would  reanlt  in  the 
formation  of  a  manufacturer s'  trust,  which  would  name  the  prices  fixed  for  cot- 
ton and  would  transfer  the  future  business  abroad,  making  Liverpool  the  center 
of  the  cotton  ti^e  of  the  world  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  to-day.  The  crop 
is  marketed  better  than  it  would  be  without  fntures.  Sales  can  now  be  made  at 
almost  any  small  town  iii  the  South  at  practically  the  same  price  that  obtains  in 
the  cotton  centers;  whereas,  nnder  the  old  system,  only  the  largest  towns  dealt  in 
cotton.  This  system  has  grown  up  liecause  it  was  needed.  Doing  away  with 
futures  would  enable  the  consumer  of  cotton  to  get  his  cotton  cheaper  than  ne  can 
now.  With  the  advance  of  civilization  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased. 
The  improvement  in  machinery  has  had  something  to  do  with  this  increase. 

(L.  A.  HrAKBORoooH,  (or  twiaty-toar  yaars  a.  cotton  Ijnyer  in  Uemphta.] 

Believes  the  future  system  at  the  time  it  was  inaugnrated  had  a  tendency  to 
enhance  prices,  but  thinks  as  at  present  carried  on  the  reverse  is  true.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  is  to  impoverish  the  produce™  of  cotton  and  depreciate  the  price  of 
the  produtrt  and  the  valne  of  their  lands.  Thinks  the  South  has  lost  (500.000,000 
by  the  system  in  the  last  Si}  years.  Thinks  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  baa 
entire  control  over  the  market  and  can  fix  prices  as  they  choose.  Does  not  think 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  very  mncli  influence  on  the  market  as  now 
conducted.  Futures  have  destroyed  speculation  in  real  cotton,  and  they  make 
the  market  more  irregular  than  it  was  before.  Regards  the  system  as  a  gambling 
scheme  and  aa  detrimental  to  any  community  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

[Jaiibs  E.  Ooodlbtt.  Bged  51,  a  cotton  factor  in  MemphiB  for  twenty-BBven  rears.] 

Never  dealt  in  futures.  Thinks  such  dealing  has  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
Intimate  buying  of  cotton  and  has  been  very  demoralizini;  to  the  people  of  the 
SoQth.as  they  have  lost  large  sums  of  uionev  in  New  York.  Futures  have  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease  the  demand  for  cotton,  at  least  at  the  time  the  crop  is  coming  in. 
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They  are  almost  wholly  gambling  tFaaaactioiiB.  Hae  been  informed  that  the  large 
Jionses  in  New  York  often  enter  into  a  scheme  to  breali  the  market  when  tlie  out- 
siders have  made  heavy  purciiasea  of  faturaa.  Thinks  the  prodnceni  are  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  New  York  exchange, so  fat  as  prices  are  loncemed.  The  sys- 
tem depreeaea  prices  very  mnch;  it  affects  cotton,  lands,  and  everything  the  farmer 
has  to  sell. 

[C,  L.  ROBINSOS,  aged  6a  nMiaBlartppI  plaJiterliyinB  tn  LoniBvlUa,  Ky.] 


IJ.  P.  FABGJkSOH.  BgedS8.&cotroii  fuctorot  Uemphls.) 

His  experience  in  futnrea  has  been  very  limited.  The  testinionj  of  this  witness 
is  snbstantially  identical  ^th  that  of  tbe  three  preceding  witnesses,  and  no  good 
pnrpoee  can  be  snbaerved  by  analyzing  it  in  detail. 

*       [L.  S.  LAKK,mgedie.  ii<v>ttoii  tactorof  Hemphlfi.] 
The  testimony  of  this  witnesa  is  BUbetantially  the  same  as  that  of  those  immedi- 
ately preceding. 

IH.  H.  Rbebe,  aged  3<,  the  Uemphls  repreAsatatiTe  of  ths  Arm  of  Hubbard.  PtUp  &  Co..  geo- 
eral  broken  iind  cominiHBlon  mercbantB.  or  New  York.] 

Tbe  testimony  of  this  witness  was  favorable  to  the  future  syatem  on  anbstan- 
tially  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Mr.  T.  J.  McCarthy,  snpra. 

Nkw  Oeleabs,  La.,  Kotvmber  20-tJ,  189S. 

[WaltshC.  Flower,  aBod«,  tor  tan  yearea  cof  ton  and  ■ngwCaotor.and DOW  presldsnt  of  tbB 
Hon  Orleans  Cotton  Excbange.] 

Comparatively  considered,  the  condition  of  the  cotton  "planter  is  no  worse  than 
that  of  people  engaged  in  other  occupations  in  the  South,  and  is  fairly  good.  The 
depressed  financial  condition  of  the  Southern  farmer  is  dne  to  two  cansea:  First, 
tbe  low  price  of  cotton;  and  secand,  to  his  confining  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
raising  of  cotton,  insttad  of  devoting  his  attention  to  the  cultivating  and  raisinK 
of  tbe  prime  articles  of  consumption— corn,  smallgrain,  stock,  meat,  and  all  small, 
special  farm  indtiatries.  Where  yon  find  a  planter  devoting  himself  to  tbe  cnlti* 
vation  and  tbe  raising  of  these  miscetlaneous  articles,  he  is  genernlly  independent, 
or  in  a  mnch  better  linancial  condition  than  the  one  who  devotee  himself  solely  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  relies  upon  the  proceeds  of  tbe  cotton  to  purchase 
the  outride  necessariesoF  life. 

Thinks  the  lowprice  of  cotton  is  due  almost  wholly  to  overproduction.  A  large 
sarplns  left  over  for  tbe  last!l  years,  added  to  thelarge  crops,  made  a  supply  beyond 
the  demand.    The  Lancasbiie  strike  also  lessened  consumption,  and  this  had  a 


tendency  to  further  decrease  prices;  explains  the  manner  in  wbich  sales  are  made 
on  tbe  New  Orleans  exchange,  and  anbmitted  a  form  of  tbe  contract  in  use  there, 
the  grade  called  for  therein  being  of  not  a  less  market  value  than  "good  ordinary 
white,"  and  tbe  receiver  having  the  privilege  to  refose  all  ''sandy,  dusty,  red  or 
gin-cut  cott«n."  New  contracts  are  carried  to  maturity,  but  are  settled  before. 
"All  contract!)  outside  of  hedges,  which  ure  for  legitimate  purposes,  are  pure 
wagers,  except  that  nroiiottion  where  the  parties  to  the  contract  at  the  time 
contemplated  actual  delivery,"' 

A  system  of  futures  where  only  the  owner  of  cotton  conid  sell  or  contract  to  sell 
would  not  subserve  all  purposes,  bat  wonld  eliminate  f  lom  the  present  method  the 
iacilities  for  hedfiing.  which  foriiis  the  basis  or  tbe  export  trade  and  the  free-on- 
board business.  It  wonld  eliminate  also  from  the  fictitious  consnmptive  demand 
of  apot  cotton  the  large  amoniit  that  is  taken  out  of  tbe  marHi>t  annually  by  tbe 
speculators  who  are  forced  to  buy  as  beilges  against  sales  inade  for  future  uionlhs. 

Futures  have  sometimes  strengthened  tbe  market  for  spots  and  sometimes  wea.,- 
ened  it.  Finctuations  occur  oftener  now  than  l>efore,  but  are  less  violent.  New 
York  quotations  usually  govern  New  Orleans.  The  sale  of  futures  bas  an  effect 
upon  uie  spot  market. 

[John  J.  Oraoaru.  general  commlsBloa  mert:bantln  New  Orleans  sixteen  years.) 

Tbe  condition  of  planters  is  not  much  worse  than  it  has  been,  but  believes  they 
are  getting  poorer.  In  tbe  last  three  or  fonr  months  prices  have  been  inflaenced 
somewhat  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  country;  bnt  taking  it  for  some  years, 
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low  prices  have  beencaased  bynninstmanipnlationBof  thefntnre  dealings,  which 
have  teaolted  in  an  annual  loss  to  the  planter  of  over  a  hundred  millioa  dollars. 
Thinks  H9  per  cent  of  fntarea  are  pure  gambling  tTonsactions.  Were  it  not  for 
these  dealings,  believes  cotton  would  have  been  2  to  3  c«ntB  higher  last  season  and 
would  be  from  li  to  2  cents  higher  now. 

[A.  H.  Hay,  aged  60;  commlBiilon  merchant  and  cotton  planter  for  thirty  f  parBj 

Thinks  chief  canse  of  low  price  of  cotton  is  overproduction,  and  the  cause  is 

.,  ..    ,......_  1.  —  ._  t —  .1 1;__ 1  _      i»_j.  prepared  t '- 


[Hehhv  Newman,  orred  U:  cotton  factor  and  commlulon  mercbant;  been  la  tba  cotton  boslneH 
»ino8  isas.] 

The  greater  part  of  the  period  for  tbe  last  6  years  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
planters  and  tne  conntry  merchants.  The  last  3  years  very  unfavorable  also, 
becanse  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  high  price  of  provisions. 

The  system  of  futures  ''has  been  a  cnrsetii  tbecotton  tradeand  has  been  instru- 
mental in  desolating  many  a  happy  family  circle.  '  It  has  also  decreased  the 
demand  for  actual  cotton,  and  the  epe<:ulatian  in  ai^tiinl  cotton;  also  has  iieneraJly 
weakened  the  price  of  cotton  and  made  the  market  more  irregular.  The  New  York 
exchange  is  the  great  power  which  regulates  prices,  having  absolute  control  in  the 
matter.  Futures  are  almost  wholly  gambling,  and  the  eystem  has  been  very 
injurious  to  the  South. 

[J.  M.  Payne,  engaged  In  cotton  business  Bincala4a] 

Thinks  futures  injurious  to  the  trade,  and  aays  cotton  was  moved  as  easily  before 
aa  since  the  system  came  into  existence. 

[Qkobok  W.  Sbhtell,  a  cotton  factor,  (-.ommisaion  merchant,  and  planter  slnca  the  war.] 

Large  crops,  the  strike  in  EngUnd  and  the  mani  pnl  iitiona  of  futures  have  caused 
the  lowpiice  of  cotton.    In  the  beginning,  thought  futures  beneficial,  lint  the  last 

Kar  or  two,  not.    Quotations  controlled  largely  by  New  York.    Moral  effect  of 
tores  is  bod. 

[Norman  Euaris,  aged  39;  cotton  factor.^ 

Thinks  futures  beneficial  to  the  producer,  bnt  says:  "  If  the  system  of  a  future 
business  could  be  abolished  in  Europe  an  well  as  in  the  United  States  it  would  be 
a  decided  benelitto  pro<iacera  of  cotlon,  but  to  abolish  it  in  New  Urleans  and  New 
York  and  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  on  in  Havre  and  Liverpool  would  be  to  the 
Injury  of  til e  producer.  There  are  no  benetitsexcepi  when  u^daa  hedges;  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  pure  gami)  lug. 

"The  serious  depression  iu  priits  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  Southern 
cotton  growers  are  n^iturally  '  bulls,'  and  from  wanting  cotton  to  go  up  and  wish- 
ing cotton  to^oup  they  finally  get  to  believe  thLit  cotton  will  go  up,  and  instead 
of  selling  tbeir  product  they  bold  it  and  buy  futures,  and  with  the  first  depres- 
sion in  prices  *  •  *  fheyare  forced  out  at  a  loss;  and  where  a  man  buys  futures 
and  holds  apot  cotton  he  is  speculating  in  both." 

[Abha[[A>i  Bkitti^,  aged 53;  broker.] 

Futures  enhance  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  reasou  that  under  this  system  a  large 
quantity  of  actual  cotton  is  held  in  the  speculative  niHrheta  of  the  world,  or  wit£- 
helcl.lrom  the  consumptive  supply.  Speculation  in  any  product  also  enhances  flie 
price.  The  causes  of  the  low  prices  of  cotton  are,  larfje  crops,  the  decline  in  sil- 
ver and  its  disuse  by  many  nations  as  standard  money,  the  easy  and  cheap  trans- 
portation, and  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  visible  supply  of  cotton  is  what  is  held  in  the  few  principal  American  sea- 
port cities,  the  European  cotton  centers,  theainountatloat  at  sea  for  tht;  European 
cities,  and  the  stocks  held  at  about  ;;0  prom  nent  towns  in  America.  The  in- 
visible supply  is  what  is  h<id  on  1he  plantations  in  America,  India.  Egypt,  and 
other  supply  countries;  cotton  held  by  the  mills  in  America  and  Europe,  and  in 
transit,  which  is  not  counted  in  the  visible  supply.  The  means  of  knowing  the 
amount  of  the  former  are  very  good  and  pretty  fair  for  the  latter.  The  value  of 
cotton  is  less  affected  by  long  storage  than  most  any  other  conntry:  it  deteriorates 
very  little.  The  condition  of  tradeand  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  have 
much  influence  in  fixing  the  price  of  any  commodity. 
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(JoHK  Hii^iAR.  tigitd  3S:  cottoD  factor  and  commlarion 


"There  are  many  advantag«B  through  the  gales  of  future  cotton :  but,  weighing 
the  entire  matter  from  both  sides  of  the  qneatloD  and  connderlng  the  moral  effect, 
I  believe  that  the  injuries  are  probably  greater  than  tiie  benefits  to  be  derived. 
[Rather  a  "Joey  B"  opinion.] 

[CHARLBsCHirirE.  cotton  factor  uidmerchuit  since  1M5.] 

The  canses  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  ate  overproduction  and  the  depression 
cansed  by  the  manipulatious  of  the  future  market  by  "rings."  Thinks  futures 
Injnriona. 

[8,  W.  RAWWNH.agsdT*;  cotton  (actor  sinoo  ISK. ] 

The  cotton  trade  hae  not  been  prosperoua  for  a  number  of  years.  Can  not  see 
the  advantage  of  f  nturea.  [Nothing  wae  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
nesB  that  haa  not  been  fully  covered  by  many  other  witneeses  who  opposed  futures.  ] 

[iBiiiORs  HEHHiNnEn,  aRBd  BT;  cotton  factor  and  commission  merchanttornlneUi^nycarti.] 

Considers  futures  detrimental  to  the  producer,  the  result  being  that  the  cotton 
is  sqneezed  out  of  the  hsndB  of  the  fanners  early  in  the  seaaon  and  the  price  then 
ptit  down,  and  afterwards  prices  go  up  by  a  manipulation  of  the  market.  Fnturea 
are  always  lower  than  spotx.  hence  thi>  consnmer  will  bay  futures  and  await  the 
delivery  month  escaping  carrying  churge!^  meanwhile.  MoreoTer,  futures  elimi- 
nate speculation  in  actual  cotton,  leaviiiij  the  whole  stock  on  the  market  to  the 
detriment  of  the  prodncer. 

[WiLi.iAU  T,  Hahdib,  cotton  factor  and  commlaeion  merchant  tor  flfteon  yoarg,] 


[CuarlkmE.  Levt,  cotton  factor  and  commleslon  merchant  nine  yearal 

Practically  the  same  as  the  preceding  witness. 

IRounrtT  Maxwell,  cotton  fnetor  slace  187(L] 

Generally  speaking  (though  not  always),  thinks  futures  injnrions. 

[John  W.  LABOOistiR.  cotton  broker  for  tweuty-flvp  years] 

He  took  np  the  subject  of  the  price  of  cotton  from  1843  to  161)2,  and  filed  papeta 
and  tables  of  statistics  to  verify  his  remarks.  Heshowed  that  prior  to  18+9  cotton 
reached  a  lower  figure  tbau  it  has  ever  been  smce,  and  that  in  that  same  period 
flnctuatious  were  niimerouH  and  violent.  Commencing  in  18tU  cotton  with  other 
things  advanced,  because  of  the  opening  of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia and  the  increase  of  the  metallic  money  of  the  world.  Thisrunge  of  prices 
continued  on  down  tolS7;i,at  the  time  of  the  demoralization  of  silver  by  the  com- 
mercial nationa.sincewliicli  time  there  hasbeena  gradual  anil  continuous  decrease, 
attributftble  entirely  to  the  demoralizatinn  of  silver.  He  also  showed  that  during 
periods  of  increasing  i)riLea  the  market  for  futures  was  most  active,  and  that  since 
the  inanguration  of  the  futures  system  the  Huctuation  in  prices  had  been  less 
violent  than  before.  Other  tables  and  papers  were  submitted  bearing  on  the 
question  generally  and  all  tending  to  show  tiiat  fntures  had  not  lieen  detrimental 
to  the  cotton  industry,  but  had  iu  reality  benefited  not  only  the  producers  but  the 
trade  in  general. 
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PART  II. 
THE  TOBACCO  TRADE 

IN  ITB  KELATIOH  TO  TAXATION  AND  GOTEENMEHT  K0N0P0LIE8. 


Prepared  uoder  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commiseion  by  E.  W.  Saumdeks. 


To  the  Industrial  CommiMirm. 

Sirs:  I  desire  to  make  a  report  n^n  the  mattera  embraced  in  the  Bcope  of  the 
reRolntion  under  whiuh  I  was  appointed.  The  topics  covered  are  as  follows:  (1 ) 
the  laws  of  foreign  conntrii^s  affecting  the  importation  and  sale  of  tobacco;  (3)  toe 
tariff  rates  thereon;  (3)  t!ie  purchase  of  tobaccos  by  foreign  govermnento  in 
American  markets  by  their  agents  nnder  what  are  known  as  rej^e  contracts,  and 
(4)  the  prevalence  or  the  system  in  foreign  conntriea,  on  the  part  of  commission 
merchants,  of  selling  tobacco  at  a  fixed  compensation  throngh  brokers  who  are 
themselves  the  purchasers  or  agents  of  purchasers. 

I.  IMPORTATION  AlTD  eAI.B. 

In  response  to  the  first  difdsion  of  the  snbject-matter  reqnired  to  be  reported 
upon.  I  submit  in  snmmary  form  and  seriatim  the  excise  laws  of  a  large  nnmber 

of  ooantries  relating  to  tooacco.  This  report  does  not  comprehend  the  laws  of 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  hnt  it  gives  the  status  of  tobacco,  as  a  subject 
of  tax,  in  practically  all  of  those  states  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  are  interested. 

I  have  added  in  eachcase,  when  obtainable,  extracts  from  the  statistical  reports 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  showing  the  amount  of  tobacco,  raw  and  mannfac- 
tnred,  shipped  by  the  United  States  into  the  country  reported  upcm.  The  flgnres 
ate  for  the  fiscal  year  1898. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 


There  is  no  goveramest  monopoly  in  this  country.    Mexico  levies  an  import 
duty  on  leaf  aiM  manufactured  tobacco,  and  has  an  mternal-revenne  tax  on  Mei-   . 
ican  tobacco,  and  on  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  manufactui'ed  tobacco. 
Her  imports  front  this  country,  the  form  and  value  of  the  same,  are  aa  follows: 


QturaUty. 

1           Cig«.. 

Cigarettea. 

Sumber  |  Vnlno, 

Nrnaber' Value. 

Pound,. 
1.811,  OSS 

1136,838 

1 

1 

B.6ui    ii7s.ai 

S.  COSTA  RICA. 


This  country,  which  abolished  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  1896,  returned  U 
under  a  later  reaction,  and  by  decree  of  the  Constitntional  Congress  of  1' 
declared  the  importation  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  any  form  to  be  a  fia 
monopoly. 
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Local  parties  MriBhing  to  deal  in  these  articles  obtain  the  necoEsary  authority 
from  the  state,  paying  to  the  exchequer  before  taking  the  same  from  the  custom- 
house S2,20  per  kilogram  of  gross  weight,  and  taking  opon  themselves  the  pay- 
ment of  first  cost  and  charges  of  introduction.  There  are  no  hampering  restiio- 
tio&B  upon  the  handling  of  imported  manufactured  tobacco  by  local  dealers, 
unless  tney  are  found  in  executive  regulatdons,  which  have  not  been  available  for 


n  the  United  States. 

Qiumtlty. 

Cigarettos. 

Nmnber.  Value. 

T^ 

miM 

50,000    isaoo 

This  country  imports  from  the  United  States  plug  tobacco  to  the  amount  of 
180,731  pounds,  worth  $31,34«. 


This  small  State  imposes  an  import  duty  ou  crude  and  maouf  actured  tobacco. 
After  its  importation  the  sale  of  this  tobacco  is  free.  No  tobacco  is  at  present 
imported  from  the  United  Stat«3. 

*.  COLOMBIA. 

Under  a  law  of  1894  this  country  reserves  to  itself  the  ri^ht,  for  a  term  oE  sii 
years,  to  import  and  ntanufacture  cigarettes  and  sell  the  pnvileges  of  the  same. 

The  production  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are  free.    There  is  a  tax  upon  its  use. 

Manufactured  tobacco  imported  into  the  country  is  subject  to  a  fixed  tax. 
There  appears  to  be  no  tax  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  in  the  unmanufac- 
tured form. 

The  laws  and  decrees  relating  to  the  formalities  for  the  importation  of  tobacco 
are  the  same  as  those  relating  to  other  merchandise. 

Tobacco  impfyrled  from  the  United  Stateg. 


Qa.ntity- 

V.,ne. 

CigftrB.                Cigarettes. 

Plog. 

Kamber 

Value.  Number 

Valae. 

PonndB, 

Value. 

"^A 

18.057,00 

7,000 

J14.1IU 

2.  IK 

Mil.  00 

5.  ECUADOR. 

There  are  no  restrictions  npon  the  sale  of  Amencan  tobacco  in  this  country.    All 
imparted  tobacco,  whether  manufactured  or  unmanufactured .  pays  an  import 

Ali  tobacco,  of  home  production  or  Imported,  pays  a  manofacturer's  duty. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Quantity    Vi 


Peru  taxes  all  kinds  of  imported  tobacco,  and  collects  the  fixed  rates  at  her 
custom'houseH.  but  there  is  nothing;  in  her  reflations  which  makei)  tobacco  s 
government  monopoly.    Her  provisions  touchrag  the  forms  in  which  tobacco  ie 
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taxed,  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  methods  of  collection  a 
detailed. 

Tobacco  raised  at  home  la  taxed  in  every  form,  but  the  mannfactnrere  for  the 
export  trade  ore  encouraged  by  the  retom  of  a  portion  of  the  tazee.  After  the 
payment  of  the  fixed  tuxes  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  local  dealers  and 
numnfactorers. 

Jbftocco  imported  from  the  United  State». 


Quantity. 

Cig™. 

Plug. 

Nnmtwr. 

Vmlne. 

Nnmber. 

Valne. 

PonndB. 

Value. 

Afundi. 

lae.oo 

No  government  monopoly,  and  nothing  corresponding  thereto,  exists  in  Brazil. 
She  hie  an  intemal-revenne  tax,  and  import  dnties  npon  foreign  tobacco,  raw  and 
mannfactnred. 

The  general  regulations  of  the  Brazilian  tariff  law  apply  to  these  dnties. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Qoantltr. 

Tm 

Cigara. 

.. 

Number. 

Value. 

M,«>l 

is,m 

«»0 

This  connti?  imposes  no  restrictions  npon  the  sale  of  American  tobacco.  There 
is  no  restriction  npon  the  importation,  sale,  or  consnmjjtion  of  tobacco,  the  only 
obligation  which  affects  it  being  the  custom-honse  dnties,  which  must  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  importation  for  consnmptian. 

Tobaeeo  importetl  from  the  United  States,  etc. 


I_       [^_ 

Ciga 

B.                ;          dgHTf 

tea.        1            Plug. 

1 

Nnmber. 

Value,  i  Number. 

Value.  jPoonda. 

V«loe. 

POuniii.   i 

■w»j»- 

»!« 

"" 1 

e.  ARQENTINA. 

This  country  imposes  no  restrictions  npon  the  introduction,  mturafactnre,  or 
sale  of  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  the  regnlations  and  dnties  imposed  by  the 
caBtoms  laws  and  the  internal-tax  laws. 

Paragnayan  tobacco,  however,  is  favored  in  the  import  tax.  This  is  in  retnm 
for  the  Argentine  trade  in  that  country.  As  a  result  of  this  differential  duty 
Paraguay  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  .the  country. 
After  Paraguay  the  next  largest  importer  of  leaf  and  mannfactnred  tobacco  is 
Qermany.  The  bulk  of  the  iinportea  cigars  and  cigarettes  come  from  Belgium 
and  Italy,  principally  from  Italy. 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  plug  tobacco  and  the  wholesale 
and  retail  deali-ig  in  tobacco  are  regulated  by  an  intemal-revenne  tax,  modeled,  in 
re,  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 


::G00'^|C 
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T<A>aeix  imported  from  Vie  United  States. 


(inantttj-. 

Vulue. 

Ciga™. 

Cigarette*. 

Plug. 

Number.]  Valoe.  ynmher. 

V»lup, 
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Valne. 
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ThiscompleteBtlie  taleof  Central  and  Sonth  American ^aremmente, as  towhich 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  legations  of  the  United  States. 

Tv/o  small  States  remain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  nbicfa  can  be  reported 
npon,  namely,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 


There  are  no  special  or  reetrictive  taws  in  this  conntry  touching  the  introdnc- 
tion  and  sale  of  tobacco.  Anyone  paying  the  cnatoms  tax  of  15  cents  per  pound 
can  import  and  sell  it. 


TWwccoi 

mportedfn 

TOi  ilu:  United  States. 

QoMtlty. 

Cigars. 

CigaretteB. 

Plus. 

Na 

mber 

VBlne. 

Nnmber. 

Valne. 

Poonds,  Value. 

f:^^\tn^m 

I.IMU 

|4U 

ax  000 

•" 

iii-     »« 

11.  BANTO  DOMINGO. 


Tolmeco  imported 

from  the  Uj 
Cigars. 

ited  States. 

Qtuintity, 

Cigarettes, 

Plog. 

Namlwr.'  Valu 

o.  Nnmbor.]  Value, 

Pounds. 

Value. 

368 

|M 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  ^nres  thus  far  submitted  that  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  tobacco,  either  in  its  raw  or  in  its  mannfactuied  form,  with  the  conn- 
tries  of  Central  and  South  America,  does  not  present  an  imposing  appearance  at 
present. 

It  may  well  be  considered  that  these  marlcete,  with  proper  attention,  may  be 
immensely  developed  in  connection  with  their  growth  in  trade  and  population. 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIIB. 

At  present  Enrope  is  by  far  our  largest  cnstomer,  especially  of  anmanufactnrcd 
tobacco. 

Having  given,  in  brief  the  laws  of  the  chief  countries  lying  south  of  us  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  laws  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  and  tiien  of  Asia, 
will  be  summanzed  in  like  ir 


England  imposes  an 

vary  laree  revenue  from  this 

This,  however,  is  an  open   market.     There 
tobacco.    Anyone  complying  with  the  legrilatii 


THE  UNITED  KINQDOM. 

tariff  duty  upon  imported  tobacco,  deriving  a 
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tiie  tobacco  trade.  There  are  specific  regnlationa  as  to  the  manofacture  of 
tobacco  by  local  parties,  bat  no  provisions  to  fi^  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
inxidact  or  to  determine  the  paitiee  who  may  engage  in  the  bosinesa. 

There  are  certain  designated  ports  of  entry  where  there  are  warehouses,  known 
as  the  Claeen'B  warehouses,  for  the  storage  of  imported  tobacco,  and  when  this 
tobacco  is  removed  for  nse  from  these  warehonses  the  customs  duties  must  be 

Tobacco  imported  fnnji  the  United  States. 


QuanUty. 

Valoe. 

CiBsra. 

Clgaretles. 

NmnbBT. 

V«lae. 

Hm»ber. 

Valoo. 

PoondB. 

Valoe. 

Unmana(>o- 

96, 889, m 

18.672,298 

131,  (£1,000 

tm.m 

2,838.831 

2.  SWEDEN. 


The  kingdom  of  Sweden  imposes  no  other  r< 
and  sale  of  tobacco  than  those  which  apply  to  1 
chandjse  in  general. 

There  is  an  import  duty  npon  mannfactnred  and  nnmanufactnred  tobacco. 


There  is  a  customs  tariff  on  the  importation  of  tobacco  into  Norway,  but,  save 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  infants  under  11,  there  are  so  reetrictions 
npon  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  this  country. 

Tobacco  imported  into  Norway  and  Stcedenfrom  the  United  States. 


QiuDttty. 

™„. 

Cig«™. 

Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

V«,ue. 

Nmnber. 

value. 

Ponuda. 

Valae. 

"S% 

$42,<K8 

15,5U,niD 

4.  SWTTZEBI^ND. 

•The  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  in  Switzerland  is  not  regulated  by  law. 
No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sale  of  it.  There  are  no  laws  de&imental  to  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  American  tobacco.  There  is  a  small  customs  duty  on 
tobacco,  and  a  small  additional  tax  imposed  by  two  cantons. 

T<Aaixo  imported  from  the  United  States. 


Qnantity. 
Pnundi. 

CiB»rs. 

Cigarettes. 

Ping  to 

b(uoco. 
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Number 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

PoondB. 

Value. 
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5.  OERHANT. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  tobacco, 
but  on  each  occasion  the  Reichstag  has  maintained  a  steadfast  and  successful 
opposition. 

Germany  has  an  import  tax  upon  all  tobacco,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  manti&c- 
tured,  imported  into  the  countiy.  It  is  an  open  market,  and,  next  to  F — '—■' 
the  largest  buyer  of  American  tobacco. 


.nOO^^IC 
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Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 


'S^i. 
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Plug  tof«wo. 

|Niimber. 

Vslue, 

Number, 
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PoundB.  ;v«lo6. 
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Germany  also  importa  from  the  United  States  at 
pounds,  worth  |1B4,843. 

0.  HOLLAND. 

Holland  levies  a  cuBtoms  tax  npon  imported  tobacco,  but  on 
the  coiintry  there  is  no  tax. 
There  are  no  epecial  prorisions  affecting  the  sale  of  tobacco  i 


8  to  the  amount  of  6,515,8 


tobacco  raised  in 
Q  this  country. 


Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  Slates. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Ciga™. 

CisaratteB. 

Plug  tobacco. 

Komber 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Poaods. 

Value. 

SsA 

$1,0*7,117 

l.OUO 

tfiO 

t,e6B,ooo  iu,au2 

Holland  also  imports  from  the  United  States  stems  to  the  amomit  of  3,9tll  ,S66 
pounds,  worth  $50,059. 

T.  BELGIUM. 

There  a: 
except  the  customs  duty. 

Ttibaeeo  imported  from  the  United  Statex. 


Quantity. 
15,(ies'.TM 

Value. 

Cigars.                 Cigarettes. 

Plug  tobuxa 

Number.  Value.  Nombor. 

Value. 

PoundB.   Value. 

11.386,  Ml 

iM      iiifi   3,i93,'ai6 

gi.aa 

Belgium  imports  from  this  country  steins  to  the  amount  of  82,350  pounds. 

worth  $4B7. 

8.  RUSSIA. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  em^re  is  a  free  industry  to  persons  of  all 
classes,  in  all  parts  of  the  coantry,  save  m  Poland,  where  the  rales  and  reatric- 
tione  upon  raising  tobacco  somewhat  resemble  those  in  force  in  Prance. 

The  duties  on  tnbacco  in  Russia  are  in  the  form  of  revenue  stamps  on  the  manu- 
factured Koods,  of  licenses  to  operate  tobacco  factories  and  establishments  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  leaf  and  manufactured  articles,  and  custom-house  duties  on 
tobacco  imported  from  abroad,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  manufactured. 

Foreign  tobacco  may  be  imported  and  received  at  the  custom-house  by  those 
manufacturers  and  dealers  only  who  have  obtained  the  right  to  deal  in  both 
home  products  and  foreign  tobacco. 


Tobacco  imported  fro 


.  the  United  States. 
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In  the  Kingdoiaof  Greece  there  is  no  restriction  placed  on  the  introduction  and 
sale  of  forei^  tobacco,  except  the  impoi-t  dutiea.  The  full  duties  mnst  be  paid, 
as  no  bondinff  ia  allowed,  save  when  the  material  is  intended  for  reexportation. 
The  cnstoma  lawe  of  Greece  apply  aniforml;  to  all  foreisn  tobaccos. 

Bat  little  foreign  tobacco  ia  imported  into  Greece.thebulkof  what  ia  imported 
being  in  the  form  of  cigars  from  Italy  and  Aastria.  Greece  imports  neither 
manufactured  nor  nnmannfactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States.  Greece 
exports  R  good  deal  of  tobacco. 

There  is  also  an  intemal-revenne  tax  on  tobucco. 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  WITH  GOVERNMENT  HONOPOLY. 


This  goTermnent  exercises  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, sale,  and  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

It  alone  has  the  ri^ht  and  power  to  import  tobacco  in  any  form.  Tobacco 
imported  for  the  r6gie  (goTemment)  pays  no  duty  aave  when  it  is  imported  for 
some  European  warehouse,  in  which  case  a  duty  is  paid.  The  bulk  of  the  tobacco 
imported  into  France  comes  from  the  United  States.  In  1607  18,lifi9,35T  Mlograma 
were  imported,  of  which  17,636,808  kilognuns  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
cigars  are  chiefly  imported  from  Cuba,  while  the  cigarett«B  come  principally  from 
Algeria. 

Purchaaes  of  foreign  tobacco  for  the  government  are  made  by  calling  for  bids 
through  the  press.  The  notices  name  the  day  when  the  bids  mnst  be  presented, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  tobacco  needed,  and  the  amount  to  be  deposited  with 
each  bid.  Type  samples  are  placed  at  the  diapoaal  of  intending  bidders.  Before 
caUing  for  the  bids  the  minister  of  finance  decides  the  maximum  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  tobacco,  and  this  price  is  kept  secret.  On  the  day  of  adjudication  the 
bidders  appear  before  a  council  presided  over  by  the  director  general  of  the 
mannfactoriea.  The  sealed  bids  are  opened,  and  rejected  or  approved  according 
as  they  are  above  or  below  the  maximnm.  The  r6gie,  by  special  perniisaion  ol 
the  mmister  of  finance,  may  purchase  tobacco  directly  in  foreign  countries,  in 
which  case  the  French  consuls  make  the  contracts. 

The  government  has  twenty-one  factories  in  France.  Tobacco  can  be  sold  in 
those  snopB  only  which  are  licensed  by  the  r£^e.  The  shopkeepers  keep  in  the 
shops  a  fist  of  the  prices  at  which  tobacco  in  its  various  forms  must  t»e  sold. 
These  prices  are  fixed  bv  the  r^gie. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  allowed  in  23  out  of  the  87  departments  of  the 
Republic.  Certain  lands,  as  prescribed,  can  be  cultivated  in  tobacco.  The 
farmers  sell  to  the  r^gie  at  a  pnce  flxed  beforehand  by  the  minister  of  finance. 

From  this  synopsis  of  the  system  prevailing  in  France,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
monopoly  in  tobacco  is  complete.  Moreover  the  figures  show  that  it  is  immensely 
profitable  to  the  Gtovemment. 

TobcuKO  irmported  from  the  United  Staten. 


Qnantity. 

™... 

Cigars. 

CigttTCtMe. 

Flixs. 

Nnmber 

V.1U6. 

y  amber. 

Value, 

PooDdB. 

V«ltia. 

*5ja 

tl,TE4,a« 

8,000 

nw 

1. ass,  on 

p.  US 

v" ■ 

B.  PORTUGAL. 

There  isnore«l7ictionupontheimportation  of  American  mannfactored  tobacco 
except  the  payment  of  the  cnatoma  dnes,  but  the  Government  monopolizes  the 
importation  of  American  leaf.    Anyone  can  import  mannfactnred  tobacco,  not 
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abeolately  the  importstion  of  the  Americttn  leaf.  One  firm — Johannes  Wimmer — 
deals  with  the  American  dealers  for  the  Companhia  Re&l,  At  present  they  have 
arranged  with  Nashville  exporters  for  their  leaf.  Companhia  Real  bnyc  through 
Johannes  Wimmer. 

Tobacco  imported  from,  the  United  States, 


Qn«.tity. 

"«^    u 

Ping. 

Number 

Value.  1 

««■.,(.. 

15,  em 

1 

1,  ITALY. 


Italy,  and  is  controlled  directly  by  the 
Consnlar  Report 


Tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly 
government,  not  let  to  a  company. 

Fot  afoll  account  of  the  ^Btem  prevailing  in  this  country, 
for  Uarch,  1881,  No.  S,  entitled  Tobacco  Industries  of  Italy. 

The  system  of  laws  relating  to  this  monopoly  is  very  elaborate  and  complete, 
and  under  its  operation  there  is  no  more  opportunity  for  free  individual  action  oi 
competition  than  in  France  or  Turkey. 

Tobacco  imported  from,  the  United  States. 


«u. 

Vi^ne 

Cigars.                   ClgiretteB. 

Numbsr.    Value.   |Ntmiber. 

Valoe. 

PloB. 

i»> 

ti,a».B«a 

la.ouu 

HOU 

]4B,a» 

SS5S 

i.  SPAIN. 

This,  too,  is  one  of  the  continental  countriea  in  which  tobacco  is  a  government 
monopoly.  Detailed  information  relating  to  its  system  is  difficult  to  obtain,  bat 
in  snbstance  the  same  system  prevails  as  in  Italy,  so  tliat  practically  Spain  is  a 
closed  market  to  dealers  in  tol»cco  who  do  nut  derive  their  powers  directly  from 
the  ({ovemmeut  monopoly-  Spain  imports  a  great  deal  of  tubacco  from  this 
country,  but  under  her  system  of  buying,  which  will  bo  given  in  detail  later  on, 
she  practically  Uses  the  price  she  pays  for  the  leaf. 

Tobacco  imporfiii  from  the  United  Statea. 


I  ClBura.  Ci«iir«tt™ 


ibinudicturiri  _  _ 


6.  AU8TEIA. 


A  complete  govermnetit  ii 


xily  exists  here.    It  regulates  the  raising,  sale. 


manufacture,  and  importation  of  tobacco.  It  exercises  a  supervision  over  grow- 
ing tobacco,  and  establishes  the  depots  and  shops  for  the  sate  of  tobacco.  This 
government  monopoly  is  administered  through  the  Austrian  tobacco  r4gie.        * 

8.  TURKEY. 

Under  contract  of  1884  with  the  r§gie  company,  Interessee  des  Tabacs  de 
I'Empire  Ottoman,  the  rSgie  has  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase,  manufacture, 
and  sell  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  empire.  The  chief  office  of  tliis  company  is  at 
Constantinople.  Its  capital  is  £4-,000,000.  Net  profits  are  divided  into  three 
parts— one  goes  to  the  public  debt,  one  goes  to  the  government,  and  one  to  the 
r6gie. 
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The  rfgie  ie  empowered  to  collect  all  dnties  on  imported  cigars,  chewing 
tobacco,  and  eiinS;  to  Ki'ant  licensee  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  collect  the  dnea 
upon  them;  and  to  collect  the  duties  upon  exports  of  tobacco.  All  smoking 
tobacco  deatliied  for  coosTiinption  must  come  from  the  factories  of  the  rfgie.  The 
contract  is  for  thirty  years,  with  a  provision  for  renewal,  upon  terms  to  be 
mntnaUy  agreed  apon.  From  the  date  of  issue  of  the  firman  establishing  the 
r^gie,  the  Qovenmient  refraina  from  issuing  permits  for  manafactiuiiia  to  pri- 
vate perBons.  The  sale  at  retail  of  every  form  of  tobacco  is  to  be  made  ezcla- 
sively  in  shops  licensed  ad  hoc  b  j  the  r6gie. 

The  importation  of  cigarettes,  leaf,  and  cat  tobacco  is  prohibited.  Cigars, 
annff,  and  chewing  tobacco  may  be  imported  nnder  existing  regnlations,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  cuatoma  does.  Cigars  and  chewing  tobacco  pay  T5  per  cent  duty, 
and  annff  100  per  cent. 

Turkey  imports  no  tobacco  in  any  form  from  the  United  States. 

-.  HODMANIA. 

A  state  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  exists  in  '. 

entry  of  all  tobaccos  except  when  pnrchased  by  the  r6gie.    

bring  small  quantities  of  special  brands  of  tobacco  into  the  kingdot 
permission  of  the  general  direction  of  the  state  monopolies.  Use  of  tobar«o  is 
oniversal  in  form  of  cigarettes.  The  amonnt  of  tobacco  imported  for  cigars  is 
very  small. 

In  1898  13,500  kilograms  of  American  tobacco  was  imported.  The  American 
toDaccos  are  bought  bv  the  r^eie  in  Bambnrg  and  Bremen.  Ko  tobacco  ia 
imported  directly  rrom  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  tobacco  maniifactured 
here  is  raised  in  Roomunia,  but  a  good  deal  is  bronght  from  Turkey  and  Qreece. 

The  net  revenue  to  the  State  from  the  monopoly  is  $5,400,000. 

THE  ASIATIC  COUNTEIES. 


This  country  places  no  restrictions  upon  American  tobacco,  under  what  are 
known  as  r^gie  contracts  or  otherwise.  Under  the  general  tariff  for  the  trade  of 
China,  foreign  toliacco,  excluding  Japanese  prepared  tobacco,  is  imported  free 
of  daty.  Japanese  tobacco  imported  by  Japanese  offidsls  or  merchants  for  pri- 
vate use,  up  to  forty  catties,  is  admitted  free. 


Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Qoxitity. 

ClB«r>. 

r^.^. 

Plug. 

■ 

Number. 

Yalne. 

Poonds. 

Vftlue. 

FOundl. 

tl8,U6 

5.000 

tae 

17ll,«a 

This  country  places  no  restrictions  ni>on  American  tobacco  that  do  not  apply  to 
the  tolMCCo  of  other  countries.  America  enjoys  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment in  respect  to  her  goods.  Imported  mercnimdiae  pays  a  duty  of  five  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  In  the  form  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  pipe  tobacco  the  American 
product  reaches  Persia  through  England  in  increasing  quantities.  No  tobacco  is 
impcnrted  directly  from  the  Iniit«d  States. 

8.  EOBKA. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  sale  of  foreign  tobacco  in  Korea,  but  tobacco 
pays  a  higher  import  duty  tmin  other  articles.  No  tobacco  is  imported  directly 
from  the  United  States. 


of  the  orig^inal  plan  and  extent  of  the  monopoly  have  been  agreed  npon, 
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Tobacco  imported  from  the  United  Stales,  etc. 


QDHitlty. 

CIg«™. 

ClgBTOttca. 

Kng. 

Nomber. 

VriOB. 
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Talae. 

PonndB. 

V«lne. 

??Sti. 

I1B7.08B 

■■«;6o6- 

11.090 

mmW 

|4I»,W 

-iw.W 

BRITISH  COLONIES. 


-   — 

1.  BRITISH  AUBTBALASIA. 

QmuiUtr. 

CigMH. 

ClgmTOttM. 

Ping. 

Nnmber. 

Value. 

Nombor. 

ValQB. 

Poandi, 

Valne. 

CSS 

I3a£.3eg 

MB.  000 

va-mi 

128,481,000 

tB18,US 

8.«o:b» 

|T88.gM 

i.  BBrnSH  A7BICA. 


Qn«.tity. 

Cl|p«. 

Cissrettea. 

Hug. 

Nmnber. 

Value. 

Nnlnber, 

V«]ae. 

Poands, 

TaloB. 

IK« 

tiis.oe!i 

80,000 

t9,g03 

M,«T,000 

I1W.8M 

li»,«» 

IW.B34 

8. 

QUEBEC,  ONTAHIO.  ETC. 

Qnantily- 

Cig»™. 

Hog. 

Nomber. 

Value, 

NnmbOT.|  Value, 

PoondB,   Value. 

SBt& 

*»M,01» 

—9;6o6- 

tffil 
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n.  TARIFF  RATBS. 


AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

1,  MEXICO, 


Tobacco  Dot  manntactured.  with  the  i 


ceptioQ  of  Virgliilan  to- 


e  folIowtDK  dntlea  a: 


I  Id  additioD  to  the  RUunp  dnUee, 


ixKBu  luT  t:JKjwiii^.  BiiiHu  lomcco.  ima  cut  (ooac 
«,  cnt  tobacco  tor  emoUDg  in  pipoi  lu  packets. 

ffwder.  ormoff,  inpacketB.  flasks,  or  bottloB.,, 
packets  closed  at  both  ends: 


cigarettes. 

Cigarettes  m  packets  < 

For  OTory  a 

Cl^antteB  of  tobacco _ 

Cigars,  per  25  cigars  contained  in  a  box. . . 

oTbe  Hexlcan  dollar  « 


a  exoeas  in  eatji 


....do ...... 

Legal  kUogram. . 


I  worth,  Janoary  I,  IMltl,  4717  cents. 


tHTOijtr 
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a.  HALYAIX>B. 


lUw! 

MonnfactTtred — 

Inc^arB 

Other,  not  eiiecblly  numtloned . . 


a  The  peoD  ma  worth  13.9  ceato  Juitury  1, 18W. 
i.  COLOMBIA. 

CigarB., _..._ _.     kilogrftm__  4.00 

Cigarettes - do..-.  8,00 

Tobacco,  cat,  and  other  tobaoco  of  allkmdB do 2.00 

In  additton  to  the  dnties  proper,  there  ia  levied  on  unported  merchandiae  an 
additional  charge,  which  amoonted,  at  the  time  of  the  last  available  report.  May 
4,  1899,  to  60  per  cent  of  the  regular  duties.  The  peao  was  worth  48.fJ  cents 
January  1,  1899. 

6.  BCUADOB. 
Tobacco:  Sucrea. 

Leaf  _ kilogram. .  1 

Manufactured _ ___ do 3 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  customB  anthoritiee  shaU,  on  the  import  duties 
leviable,  collect  surtaxes  to  the  amount  of  66  per  cent.  The  sncre  waa  worth  48.9 
oente  January  1,1899. 

0.  PERU. 
LL«w  of  Jannuf  IB,  !&».] 

The  import  duties  applicable  to  tobacco  of  all  kinds,  citrars,  and  cigarettes  im- 
ported from  abroad  into  the  territory  of  the  Tfipublic,  shall  be  specific.  They 
shall  be  coUect«d  in  all  custom-houBee  conformaoly  to  the  following  tariff  (the 
eol  being  worth  48.9  cents  January  1 ,  1899): 

Tobacco  of—  Sols. 

Contignoua  regions,  in  the  leaf,  law,  in  packets,  and  carrots,  kilogram, 

net _ _ 0.35 

Any  other  origin,  in  the  leaf,  raw,  in  packets,  and  carrots,  kilo,  net- .  -    0. 50 
Whatever  origin,  including  contigaons  regions,  tobacco  manufac- 
tured in  any  other  way  than  cigars  or  cigarettes-- kilo,  not..     J. 00 

Cigars- 
Italian do 4.00 

Any  other  origin - do 7.00 

Cigarettes  of  whatever  origin,  in  bozesor  packets,  not  containing  more 

tnan  24  cigarettes per  thousand  packets--  75  00 

Akt.  2.  In  fntnre  a  dnty  shall  be  collected  throughout  the  republic  and  in  every 
place  of  consumption  on  all  kinds  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  according  to 
the  following  table: 

SoLs. 
1.  Tobacco  of  national  production,  in  the  leaf,  raw,  in  packets,  and  in  car- 
rots, or  in  any  other  form kilo, net..  3.00 

3.  Tobacco  of  Mexico  and  Central  America -..-  do 2.30 

8.  Tobacco  of  contiguous  regions,  in  packets,  carrots,  in  the  leaf,  or  raw, 

kilo,net 3.10 

4.  Tobacco,  foreign,  of  any  other  origin,  in  the  leaf,  raw,  in  packets,  or 

carrots - -.., - kilo, net..  3.30 

5.  Tobacco,  foreign,  chewing  or  snuff - do 3.00 

6.  Tobacco,  foreign, cut  orcbopped, in  packets,  cigarettes, etc do S.OO 

7.  Cigars  of  whatever  foreign  origin,  in  boxes  or  bulk do 3.50 
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Tobacco  ie  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Brazilian  import  tariff  and  there  is 
no  head  to  which  it  can  be  referred,  nnleas  it  can  be  considered  ae  coming  under 
the  head  of  food  produrtB.  There  ie  a  general  provision  nnder  that  head  that  all 
food  products  not  enumerated  shall  pay  an  import  tax  of  l.SOOreie  per  kilogrtun. 
The  reis  eqnals  0.548  mill,  a  mitreia  (1,000  reia)  being  S4.6  cents.  'Die  consomp- 
tion  duties  are  as  follows: 

Coiimimptiun  duties. 


Article. 

Unit. 

Daly. 

'"■oasL,™..-™ 

AKl 

Of  iutianol  mannfiictnre— 

nptoflldwiretUn. 

"^Z::^^:.::^^ 
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eqolTslent. 

Tol-og: 

my«. 

1 

10.m 

}.  ABGENTINA. 


Article. 

Unit. 

<&" 

Cigars  of  Havun  tobwKo: 

"-Tm 

Tob^  in  tii^  i^"  or  cut: 

aTbe  VBluuot  tlie  Argentine  paHi  (^Id)  1b  M,S  cents, 
la  HAITI. 


Arti. 

!.>. 

Unit. 

lUte  o(  dnty. 

lagonrde 

Es™-"" 

GO  per  cent. 
O.lOBonrde. 

Imf.powde 

chopped,  t 

•nnt.nndcbuwing. 
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Unit. 

Rate  of 

iaty. 

TobMco  lu  lwv« 

•;S£f°r"r"::" 
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S^:":-":y:::"":"v:- """"":"":"";:::: 
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EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

1.  THE  UNITED  KIHQDOM. 


UonuumfKctnred  istemraed  or  anetemmed).  contalnlns  In  i^vcrr  lUI 
pounds  thereof  10  poands  or  mure  of  molitare per  ponnd . 


Ckvendiah  and  n^cro-heul 

Containing  In  every  100  pounds  thereof  m 


»  tban  13  pounds  ot 


Raw,'in  the  leaf,  and  steins 

UunbctDred— dgan  and  dgarettes . . 


[lloffnun  .. 


SUtes 
qulvaleDt. 


rote  (creilta  for  warelioaBlna): 
"KredttoplaK,"UUklloKT<Hiis. 
In  the  leaf,i • 


bars:  b  skliiBSper  omt;  wicket^ 
wu-k,  wiUi  or  wlthont  paddnfc 
doth,  10  per  cent;  baskets  3  per 
cent:  doth  S  per  cent;  C^aks:  a. 
nnnorted  from  Europe  S  per  cent: 
Imporud  from  non-Eoropeau 


Hlnlmum  U.na. 

Haxltnnm  tariff. 

Unit. 

3,00 

United 
States 
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United 

Btatas 

™" 
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1:!! 

to.  too 
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3.  MORWAT-CoDtlnned. 


Qooda.                                          Unit. 

Kroner. 

United 
States 

Kroner. 

w 

qws  uid  clftu^tes KiloffTun.. 

aet. 

10.  MH 

S.« 

MOM 

dgua  are  pncked  aluU  be  dntl*blp 

SmoklnaaDdchowltiertcbBceo.Biid  j do 
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4.  SWTTZEBLAND. 


TobncFO! 

Leavea  not  mannractnred,  rtba.  >nd  stalks: 

Honatectured  tobacco  wiste.  otber  than  in  powder 
tate  for  tobtwoo,  sach  as  beet  leaves,  dried,  season 

Carrots,  and  rolls  tor  the  ouinafBctiire  of  snnll 

Mannfu-tared  tobacco: 

BmoUnK,  cliowlne.  and  snnS  (wast»  from  the  manoractnre  of 
tobacco  In  powder.  Schueebe^'B  snaff) 

ClgsTBand  cJgaretteB  — 


Rate  or  dgtr  per  lOU  kilo- 
grams (MCM  pODttds). 


I  Duty  por  100  kilograms. 


[sond  JQicen |      8S.ao  i 


Ciiram 
Ot^en 


«.  HOLLAND. 


00I-,         uJe 
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;.  BELQI UU. 


ArticlQ& 

Unlt. 

F«.«CB. 

"sqiilyrient. 

TdIkcco  imumbctnred: 

^ 

S 

Oaer,  Inclnfflng  eitraetaot 

Other,  liiindinK  Bt»iki'  ■ 

Jid  sQbnitnteB  tor 

IT  without  stalks; 


In  the  leat.in  bnndles.  with 

tollBCCOHtaUKH 

Cat  smokiDB  tobaoco,  snnff.  tobacco  of  all  ktoda 

In  rollB,  oakes.  and  carrots 

ClnTB,  cut  tobacco  rolled  In  a  tobacco  wrapper. 


In  the  Special  Consular  Reports,  voliune  16,  part  1,  Enrope,  giving  the  tariffs 
of  the  conntrieii  of  Enrope,thereisnoreportnponthetariff  laws  of  Greece.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  one  of  importance  in  thia  connectioii,  since  Greece  imports 
no  tobacco  from  this  country.    Greece  ii  an  exporter  of  tobacco. 

10.  FRANCE. 

Tobacco  in  leaves  or  in  stalks  for  the  rtoie  (monopoly)  ia  imported  freej  for 
private  acconnt  is  prohibited.  Mannfactnrea  tobacco  for  the  r^gie.  100  kilotrrams 
gross,  is  exempt  from  dn^. 

Manafactnred  tobacco  for  the  personal  nse  of  the  importer,  to  a  limited  degree, 
may  be  imported. 


I  Rate  of 
I  ■J°tr- 


Ctgare  and  clsaretteg  . . 


II.  POKTUOAL. 


Artlciea. 

Unit. 

Rate  of 
doty. 

United  States 

•rabncco: 

— 

Beu. 
t,S«l 

D.oiiiz.owGoogle 
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..e. 

Duty  per  onlt 

Qeneral. 

Lire. 

United 

SSI 

Tent. 

Lire. 

a.  In  leaves.  orstalkBofloaveB.prohlhlt.-'l. 

b.  Uanafa<:tureil: 

1.  Manila  and  Habana  cigara,  imita- 

Kilogram  ..._ 

an-«) 

(B.T6 

All  cigars  mannfaotured  of  Ifwf  to- 

qnalltv,  are  considered  Habana. 

Dbkctored,  having  the  form  of,  or  beinK 
paclied  aimllarly  to,  tho  real  Habana 

DDOpoly,  and  in  general  the  impor 


Tobacco  in  this  cotintry  is  a  k< 
tation  is  forbidden  except  for  the  xkfofi. 

So  long  as  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippinm  belonged  to  Spain  there  waa 
a  special  tariff  taw  providing  the  terma  upon  whicb  mannnctnred  tobac^co  in  its 
varioos  forms  coold  he  imported  from  tliose  dependencies. 

11.  AU8TH1A. 


Bi.t«  of  duty  per  l«i 

PlorinM. 

United  States 

'rubaccu>,  raw,  in  loavaB.not  manalartamd;  also  ribs.  Btomp.anil  Hoard: 

tS.SM 

Tobacco,  fiianntactor«i:  SmokhiK  tohac.'O  in  rcrtla,  tmrolled.  or  ateni 
leaves-oroot;  carrot  tobacco  or  atflma  for  anaff;  Iflbacco  powdiTed 

paper  made  from  the  sterna  and  ril«  of  tobacco  leaves  only  by 

:a.w 

In  cases  ol  anji:lal  permit,  there  Is.  aside  from  this  to  be  paid  a  license 
tux  for  eeiSi  kUognun  uf  cl(n>ra  or  cinrettes,  11  florins;  other  mana- 
f autores of  tobs<>co.  H.4UfloriD><;  raw  tobncco,  T  florins. 

The  Importation  of  tobacco  into  this  country  is  controlled  by  the  reffie.  and  in 
the  special  consular  reports  referred  to  above  there  is  no  rate  given  for  tobacco. 
According  to  a  statement  from  the  United  States  legation  oigars  and  chewing 
tolNMjco  pay  7ri  per  cent  duty,  and  snuff  100  per  cent. 

10.  BOUHANIA. 

of  tobacco  in  the  lt>af  and  manufactured  in  any  form  is 
THE  ASIATIC  COUNTRIES. 

1.  CHINA. 

Foreign  tobacco  tree,  excluding  Japanese  tobacco. 
Tobacco,  leaf,  10  ceuts  per  IIBJ  ponnds. 
Tobacco,  prei>ared,  31  cents  per  1$S  pounds. 
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Excluding  foreign  tobacco,  but  including  Japanese  tobacco,  except  where 
imported  by  Japanese  officials  or  mercIiantB  for  x>nvat«  nse,  ap  to  53  poands  at  a 

From  tho  report  of  Consal-QeneralGoodnow,of  date  AiignBt3l.l898,it  appeare 
that  "  there  ie  very  little  tobacco  leaf  imported  into  China.  In  1897  Canton  im- 
port«d  824,000  pounds,  valued  at  $16,912.  Shanghai  in  the  same  year  imparted 
190,000  {KiiiQdB,  valued  at  $18,943.  The  only  finn  known  there  to  be  buying  leaf 
tobacco  ia  the  American  Cigarette  Company." 

2.  PEBSIA. 

A  uniform  tarifC  on  imports  and  exports  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  prevails  in 


Tobacco  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Korean  tariff.  It  might  enter  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  "All  unenumerated  articles  partly  manufactnred,  S  per  cent  ad 
valorem;"  "  Unenumerated  articles  mannfactnrea,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 


This  country  now  makes  tobacco  a  Government  monopoly,  and  in  Consular 
Reports  for  November,  1898,  No.  330,  will  be  found  the  regulations  governing 
the  purchase  and  import  of  tobacco  under  the  monopoly.  No  one  can  import  any 
leaf  tobacco  from  abroad  except  the  State. 

BRITISH  COLiONIES. 

AUSTHALASIA. 

[Per  pound). 

Nete  Soufft  Trale«.--nnmannfaGtured,  34.3  cents;  manufactured,  including 
BDuff,  78  cents;  ctoars  and  cigarettes,  $1.46;  sheepwaeh,  6  cents. 

New  Z&iUand. — Tobacco. 85  cents;  tobacco, unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  man- 
nfactnredinthecolony, 49  cents;  cigars,  $1.70;  cigarettes,  not  exceeding  2]  pounds 
per  thousand,  $4.03  per  thousand,  and  for  all  weight  exceeding  31  pounds  per 
thonsand,  12  cents  per  ounce. 

South  Australia. — Unmanufactured,  39  cents:  manufactured,  60  cents;  cigars, 
$1.62;  snuff,  $1.46. 

Tasmania. — Unmanuf actnred,  85  cents;  manufactured,  60  cent-i  (thus  stated  iu 
the  schedules ):  cigars  and  cigarettes, $1.70;  Hnuff,$1.46. 

Victoria. — tTnmanufactnred,  24.3  cents;  manufactnred,  73  cents;  cigars.  31.46; 
snnft,  73  cents;  sheepwash,  free. 

West  Attalralia. — tJnmanufactnred,48.6centK;  manufactnred, 73  cenbi;  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  snnff,$1.46;  nheep wash, free. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Iinport  duties. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of : 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  the  weight  of  the  cigarettes  to  include  the  weight 

of  the  paper  covering... per  ponnd..  $3.00 

and  25  i»r  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cut  tobacco do lis 

Uannfactured  tobacco  n.e.s., and  snuff 50 

Foreign  leaf  raw  tobacco,  unatemmed.  unmanufactured  for  excise  pur- 
poses, under  the  conditions  of  the  inland-revenue  act,  after  June  80, 
1897,  to  be  computed  on  the  weight  when  exwarehoused,  per  pound      .  10 
Foreign  raw  leaf  tobacco,  stemmed,  unmannfactnred  for  excise  pur- 
poses, under  the  conditions  of  tho  inland-revenue  act,  to  be  computed 

on  the  weight  when  erwarehoused per  pound..      .14 

There  is  no  tobacco  monopoly  in  Canada,  and  npon  the  payment  of  the  import 
duties  the  trade  is  free  to  anyone  undertaking  to  engage  in  it. 
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The  method  pursued  by  Fnmce  to  secure  for  her  purposes  the  needed  tobacco 
has  already  been  given.  In  this  coontry,  France  and  Spain  bny  throa);h  their 
consuls;  letting  their  bids  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Formerly  Anstria  and  Italy  pur- 
sued the  same  course.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  many  parties  were  bidding  for 
the  tobacco  of  the  fanners  in  order  to  meet  their  contracts.  Inquiry  among  the 
traders  in  tobacco  in  Virginia  who  dealt  in  these  foreign  orders  develops  the  fact 
that  in  their  judgment  the  effect  of  the  old  system  was  to  increase  the  value  of 
tho  farmer's  tobacco. 

For  instance,  in  Virginia,  when  the  representatives  of  Italy  and  Anstria  con- 
tracted with  varioos  parties  to  furnish  the  quantity  of  tobacco  needed,  these 
parties  competed  with  each  other  on  the  State  markets  in  order  to  secore  tobacco 
of  the  character  required  by  their  contracts.  At  that  time  there  were  about  S4 
dealers  in  Virginia  who  contracted  for  the  Itahan  and  Austrian  tobacco.  Some 
were  in  Bichmond,  some  in  Lynchburg,  some  in  Petersburg,  some  in  FannvUle, 
and  others  at  other  points.  From  many  points  of  view  this  system  was  better  for 
the  local  markets,  better  for  the  dealers,  and  better  for  the  producers  than  the 
one  afterwards  adopted.    This  is  the  conaensus  of  opinion  among  the  dealers. 

Latterly,  however,  the  governments  of  Italy  ana  Austria  have  pooled  their 
interests,  so  to  say,  and  bny  through  one  man  m  a  State.  In  Virginia,  where  24 
or  more  d^ere  formerly  engaged  in  filling  these  contracts,  one  man  now  fills  the 
entire  contract  for  this  State  for  Anstria  and  Italy,  respectively.  This  baa  not 
only  affected  detrimeotally  the  price  of  the  tobacco  needed  for  the  contracts,  bat 
has  deranged  the  local  markets.  The  class  of  tobacco  suited  for  the  orders  of  the 
Aastrianand  Italian  governments  is  not  adapted  to  the  demandsof  other  dealers 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  much  competition  to  secure  it.  Hence  one  man, 
representing  these  governments,  is  practically  able  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he 
'Will  take  the  tobacco  required  for  t>iia  particular  trade.  In  addition,  be  is  able  to 
designate  the  markets  where  he  will  buy  this  tobacco,  and  the  producer  perforce 
must  go  to  this  market.  It  is  estimated  that  the  two  governments  take  about 
7,000,000  potmda  from  Virginia.  Each  government  takes  three  classes  of  talMcco. 
two  in  a  class,  grading  down.  It  is  stated  that  since  the  change  in  system  of  buy- 
ing from  the  one  formerly  in  vogue  to  the  present  one,  of  the  two  governments 
buying  through  one  man,  the  price  of  the  tobacco  in  the  first  of  the  above  classes 
has  fallen  about  $3  in  the  100,  which  represents  a  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of 
the  producer  in  raising  this  variety  of  tobacco. 

It  is  essier,  however,  to  state  a  condition  than  to  furnish  a  remedy.  If  the  two 
fordgn  governments  mentioned  above  have  deliberately  changed  their  system  of 
buying,  it  must  have  been  done  on  the  ground  that  the  new  system  promised 
better  results  to  these  governments,  either  in  getting  better  tobacco  at  the  same 
price,  or  in  getting  the  same  tobacco  at  better  prices,  which  after  all  amounts  to 
about  the  same  thing  to  the  govommente  interested. 

If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  governments  are  not  getting  their  tobacco  at 
better  rates,  but  that  under  the  new  system  the  one  contractmg  agent  not  only 
gets  all  the  profits  formerly  made  by  the  numerous  contractors,  but  in  addition 
the  profits  represented  by  the  difference  in  the  prices  then  obtained  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  those  now  obtaining,  it  should  not  be  difficult,  ux>on  representations 
emanating  from  this  government,  to  induce  these  countries  to  return  to  the 
former  system.  But  if  the  change  has  inured  to  their  snbstontial  money  advan- 
tage, then  some  compensating  inducement  must  be  offered  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  old  conditions. 

Inquiry  among  the  producers  and  the  dealers  in  Viiffinia,  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned, finds  them  bitterly  complaining  of  present  conditions,  but  utterly  without 
suggestions  to  meet  these  conditions,  or  correctives  for  their  troubles. 

While  the  inqniry  has  been  conducted  among  the  dealers  and  producers  in  this 
State  who  are  concerned  and  interested  in  the  Austrian  and  Italian  orders,  the 
conditions  revealed  do  not  exist  in  the  State  of  Virginia  alone. 

There  are  other  communities— notably  Kentucky — which  raise  tobacco  suitable 
for  the  demands  of  these  two  govemments,  and  the  same  troubles  which  afiSict 
the  Virginia  dealers  and  producers  affect  the  producers  in  those  States. 

IT.  PRACnCBB  OF  COHMXBSION  MBRCHAITTS  AlTD  BROKERa 

It  appears  that  in  England  the  practice  does  exist  of  commission  merchants 
selling  tobacco  through  brokers,  who  act  for  themselves  or  for  others,  and  who 
in  such  cases  are  paid  a  brokerage,  which  in  any  case  would  be  charged  by  the 
conuniseiou  merchant  as  one  of  the  fixed  charges  against  the  shipper. 
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The  evidence  in  Bnpport  of  this  statement  is  taken  from  the  printed  record  in 
the  case  of  Halse^  against  Bird,  fonnd  in  the  clerk's  ofQce  of  the  circait  oonrt  of 
amieals  of  the  United  States  at  Richmond,  Va. 

ft  appears  from  this  record  that  one  Halsey  shipped  to  one  Bird,  of  Bnglaud,  a 
number  of  tierces  of  tobacco,  for  sale  by  Bird  as  a  commission  merchant. 

A  controversy  aro»e  between  Bird  and  Halsey  touching  the  sales  of  this  tobacco 


and  the  management  of  Halsey'M  interest  by  Bird.  The  controversT  culminated 
in  a  suit  by  Bird  against  Hisey,  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  tl  ■"  ■-  - 
Q  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  at  Lynchburg. 


A  number  of  depositions  of  English  brokers  and  other  persons  were  taken  in 
the  progress  of  the  controversy.  Such  portions  of  these  depositions  as  throw  any 
light  npon  the  matter  in  hand  are  here  inserted, 

Mr.  Frederick  Victor  Chalmers,  of  London.  England,  made  the  following  state- 
ments in  the  course  of  his  testimony :  (Mr.  Chtumers  is  a  tobacco  broker  and 
merchant  and  importer  in  London.) 

"<j.  (By  counsel  for  Halsey.)  Did  you  act  as  broker  for  Bird  Sc  Co.? — A. 
Frequently. 

"  Q.  Did  you  look  at  these  tobaccos  (Balsey's  tobaccos)  for  the  purpose  of 
d«alingwith  them  as  the  broker  for  Bird  &  Co.? — A.  If  opportunity  occurred,  we 
would  act  as  brokers. 

"  Q.  Did  you  deal  with  any  of  these  tobaccoii  hh  brokers  for  Bird  &  Co.? — A. 
We  have  handled  them  as  brokers  many  times. 

"  Q.  When  you  acted  as  broker  did  not  Bird  &  Co.  pay  yon  yonr  brokerage? — 
A.  Bird  alwajs  paid  us  brokerage  when  we  acted  for  them  as  brokers. 

"  Q.  Then  it  is  customary  for  the  con[mussion  merchant  to  charge  the  shipper 
with  this  brokerage,  is  it  not? — A.  I  believe  so. 

"  Q.  Did  you  sell  any  of  it  as  a  broker? — A.  We  made  purchases. 

"Q.  Did  yon  sell  any  of  it  as  a  broker? — A.  1  believe  we  did. 

"  Q.  How  about  the  X.  C.  L.?— A,  We  unrchased  it. 

"  Q.  Did  yon  purchase  for  yourself? — A.  As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  I  believe  I 

The  witness  went  on  to  say  that  he  sold  some  of  the  Halsey  tobacco  in  Bird's 
hands  as  a  broker,  and  that  he  bought  some  of  the  tobacco  on  his  own  account. 

Hr.  Qeorge  A.  Willis,  another  witness: 

"Q.  Were  any  of  these  tobaccos,  the  Halsey  tobaccos,  offered  to  you  by  Chal- 
mers?— A.  I  can  not  tell;  they  may  have  been. 

"Q.  Were  they  ever  offered  directly  by  Bird  &  Co.?— A.  Certainly." 

The  witness  added  that  the  tobaccos  were  offered  sometimes  to  him  by  the 
brokers,  and  sometimes  directly  by  Bird. 

Ur.  Chalmers  was  recalled: 

"Q.  (By  counsel  for  Bird.)  Yon  have  stated  that  in  a  number  of  instances  yon 
dealt  with  brokers  that  represented  the  banks  with  which  these  tobaccos  were 
hypothecated.  Did  you  receive  brokerage  from  this  tobacco  in  any  such  case  as 
that?— A.  No. 

"  Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  broker  or  brokers  repreBentioR  the  bank  or  the 
broker  or  brokers  representing  Walter  Bird  &  Go.  would  receive  brokerage  out 
of  the  tobacco? — A.  Brokers  always  receive  a  brokerage  when  selling  for  merchants, 
but  it  is  never  or  hardly  ever  given  when  the  brokers  are  dealing  with  brokers, 
because  they  have  only  one  brokerage  when  dealing  with  the  original  broker, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  Walter  Bird  or  the  bank,  so  that  if  they  gave  him  a 
brokerage  in  this  case  they  would  practically  be  working  for  nothing. 

"Q.  &  one  of  your  answers  yon  said  that  you  did  not  deal  in  these  hnsinesses 
direct  with  Walter  Bird,  but  dealt  with  other  brokers,  either  brokers  representing 
him  or  representine  the  bank.  Is  it  not  tme  that  you  did  yourself  buy  of  Bird 
some  of  Halsey's  tobacco,  and  that  in  those  cases  you  were  paid  the  usual  broker- 
age?— A.  When  we  pnrchased  the  tobaccos  from  Walter  Bird  we  should  be  paid 
the  usual  brokerage.  In  all  cases  that  we  bought  tobacco  from  Walter  Bird  we 
were  paid  the  usual  brokerage.  We  bought  in  October,  1893,  some  of  Halsey's 
tobacco  from  Bird  and  were  paid  the  usual  brokerage. 

■'  Q.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  the  parties  who  got  the  tobacco  which  you 
bought  from  Bird? — A.  I  cannot  divulge  that.  That  is  the  private  business  of 
my  onyer." 

James  Chambers,  another  witness  and  a  tobacco  broker  in  London,  England: 

"  Q.  Prodace  the  paper  memorandum,  and  say  whether  the  prices  attached  are 
the  prices  which  you  received  on  the  occasion  of  those  sales.— A.  These  are  the 
prices  which  we  ootaiued  from  onr  buyers.  Our  principle  as  brokers,  and  simply 
brokers,  is  thaf;  we  never  make  any  alteration  between  the  price  to  the  seller  and 
the  price  to  the  buyer. 
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"Q.  Who  paid  yon  brokerage  on  tlie  sales  o(  tho  tobacco  held  by  Bird  for 
Baleey,  as  hie  commiaKion  merchant,  and  which  Bird  hyjiothecated  with  the 
bank? — A.  The  National  Provincial  Bank." 

Mr.  Lamotte,  another  tobacco  broker  of  London,  stated  that  he  had  sold  some 
of  the  Halsey  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  Bird  to  Meesra.  Taddy  £  Co.,  for  which  a 
brokerage  was  paid  by  Bird. 

Tho  conrt  in  the  above  case  also  gave  the  following  inatmction,  which  was 
excepted  to  by  counsel  for  Halsey:  "  It  has  appeared  in  evidence  that  a  uniform 
charge  of  10  shillings  per  ht^shead  or  tierce  upon  all  tobacco  sent  to  and  sold  in 
the  English  market  is  always  made  against  the  shipper,  whether  the  sale  is  effected 
directly  by  tho  commission  merchant  or  through  the  intervention  of  brokers,  and 
therefore  the  payment  of  such  brokerage  or  its  allowance  to  a  broker  who  took 
the  tobacco  on  his  own  account  is  not  dama^je  to  Halsey,  the  consignor." 

The  foregoing  matter  ia  taken  from  the  printed  record  in  the  above  case  on  file 
in  Richmond  City,  in  the  clerk's  ofBce  ot  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  Unit«d 
Statee.  It  is  found  on  page  41  of  the  record,  and  between  pages  99  and  155,  to 
which  reference  can  be  made. 

COKCLUSIOH. 

It  mnst  bo  apparent  from  a  peiuaal  of  this  report,  and  consideration  of  the  facta 
reported,  that  nowever  prejudicial  maybe  ther^gie  Bystem,  prevailing  in  certain 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Japan,  to  the  interests  of  the  producers  in  this  conn- 
try,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  induce  those  countries  to  change  their  established  policies. 

By  long  operation  it  has  become  a  fixed  portion  of  their  fiscal  systems,  and  a 
large  source  of  their  annual  revennea  for  the  support  of  Kovemment. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  tobacco 
monopoly  in  Italy,  France,  and  Austria.  Turkey  and  Spain  do  not  publish  a 
statistical  abstract,  and  there  are  no  figares  obtainable  on  the  subject  of  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Japan,  which  is  of  recent  institution. 
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When  ft  country  luis  once  estaWiflhed  a  system  so  productive  of 
regie  system,  it  ia  a  gigantic  ta.ik  to  induce  it  to  abolish  or  modify  it  upon  the 
representations  of  a  foreign  (Country  that  a  change  or  abolition  would  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country  asking  the  change  or  abolition.  Some  snbstantial 
reasons  looking  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  approached  with  such  a  proposi- 
tion must  be  adduced. 

In  order  to  induce  snch  a  change  in  nny  one  of  the  rSgie  countries,  with  which 
the  United  States  alreaily  does  a  large  trade,  we  could  har^y  threaten  it  with 
retaliatory  legislation.  Whatever  prmlnct,  or  collection  of  products,  of  thecotin- 
try  threatened  might  be  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  retaliatory  legislation, 
existing  commerce  in  these  products  in  the  United  States  would  be  so  seriously 
deranged  as  to  produce  the  most  strenuous  remonstrance  from  our  home  people. 

Changes  in  existing  bnsiness,  or  established  industries  at  home,  dealing  in  the 
producta  of  the  country  sought  to  be  coerced  into  a  change  in  its  method  of  deal- 
ing with  tobacco,  open  up  too  large  a  field  of  disturbance  to  make  it  likely  that 
the  Unil«d  States  will  adopt  this  method  of  causing  a  change  in  this  particular 
policy  of  the  countries  complained  of.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  seek  to  induce 
these  countries  to  abolish  the  r^gie  system,  and  throw  their  markets  open  to  the 
American  dealers,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  inducements  of  so  considerable  a 
character  as  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  these  countries  to  wipe  out  policies 
which  have  become  ingrained  in  their  fiscal  systems,  which  work  with  all  the 
precision  and  celerity  arising  from  long  experience  and  continnal  manipulation, 
and  which  afford  so  considerable  and  steady  an  income. 

The  following  suggestions  may  not  bo  unworthy  of  consideration  as  having  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  in  tho  progrei-s  of  the  work  which  I  have  been  conducting. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Qovemiiient  to  seek  to  keep  those  markets  open 
which  are  now  open,  and  to  that  end  its  representatives  in  foreign  conntries 
shonld  be  instructed  to  keep  diligent  watch  upon  the  progress  of  legislation  in 
their  respective  countries. 
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Wbenerer  any  legislation  ie  contemplated  which  would  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  producers,  our  representatives  ahonid  promptly  notify  the  home 
government,  and  before  the  policy  becomes  fixed  or  the  legislation  ia  enacted, 
conmieTcial  inducements  might  be  offered  from  this  country  sufBcient  to  ward  off 
the  proposed  inimical  changes. 

It  is  obviously  an  easior  task,  tbrougb  commercial  and  reciprocal  advantages, 
to  induce  the  countries  which  have  now  open  markets  ti>  maintain  them  open  than 
to  induce  a  country  like  France  or  Italy  to  abolish  or  seriously  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  in  vogne.  It  is  not  perceived  that  any  legislation,  retaliatory  or 
otherwise,  can  advance  the  intereete  of  the  tobacco  producers  in  the  couuMes 
which  new  mAke  tobacco  a  ^verimient  monopoly.  Bat  continaal  watchfalness 
on  the  part  of  our  legations,  judicious  diplomatic  representations,  and  wise  treaty 
arrangements  will  continue  open  markets  in  many  countries  in  both  hemispheres 
and  enable  onr  tobacco  dealers  in  time  to  build  up  a  tradein  those  markets  which 
will  compensate  for  tiie  losses  resulting  from  existing  monopolistic  arrangements 
in  other  conntries. 

Argentina  and  Paraguay  furnish  an  instance  in  point  of  what  may  be  done  by 
a  reciprocal  arrangement.  This  report  shows  that  in  conseqnence  of  a  favorable 
differential  tariff  rate  on  the  part  of  Argentina  in  return  for  rates  made  to  her 
on  other  articles  Paraguay  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  raw  tobacco  imported  by 
the  former  country . 

Onr  diplomatic  agents  must  be  alert  to  make  like  arraneements  with  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  world  now  open  markets.  Especitdly  shonld  tney  be  diligent  to  avert 
in  any  open  market  the  change  to  the  r^gie  system.  Whatever  can  be  done  for 
the  tobacco  producer  in  respect  to  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  this  report 
is  to  be  done  chiefly  by  diptomatio  representation  and  commercial  treaties,  and 
not  by  any  form  of  re1»liatory  legislation. 

It  is  not  proper  in  thia  report  to  undertake  to  afford,  in  any  given  instance, 
sugKestions  for  any  particmar  line  of  reciprocity  with  any  designated  country, 

Kis  may  be  safely  left  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  are  peculiarly 
charged  vnth  their  interests  in  this  particular. 

The  facts  reported  in  this  communication  have  been  carefully  gathered. 

On  January  17, 1899,  a  circular  from  the  Department  of  State  was  sent  to  the 
legations  of  the  TTnited  States  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  This  circu- 
lar related  to  such  investigationB  aa  would  elicit  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
rMtrictions  put  upon  the  sale  of  American  tobacco  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
replies  more  or  less  fnll  and  complete  were  received  in  response  to  this  circular 
letter,  and  from  these  replies  as  well  as  from  other  sources  much  valuable  matter 
has  been  culled. 

In  some  instances,  notably  in  the  Spanish-American  conutries,  the  local  nnit 
has  not  been  given  its  equivalent  value  in  American  currency.  Thia  is  because 
the  reports  say  that  these  uaita  fluctuate  in  value  to  snch  an  extent  that  such 
reductions  would  be  of  do  particnlar  value,  and  therefore  they  do  not  give  them. 

The  tariff  rates  are  according  to  the  latest  consular  reports.  Tho  valnea  of  the 
importations  of  American  tobacco  in  all  itA  forms  into  foreign  countries  and  the 
amount  of  these  importations  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1898.  the  figures  for  the  year 
1899  not  being  altogether  so  available. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  euormons  profit  in  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  France  and  an 
illustration  of  the  consequent  difficulty  of  inducing  that  country  to  change  its  sys- 
tem upon  representations  proceeding  from  this  country,  the  value  of  the  tobacco 
impcMcted  by  France  in  the  year  1897  will  be  given,  and  the  value  derived  by  the 
government  from  the  manipulation  of  that  tobacco  will  bo  contrasted  with  it. 

i,  105,  111 
.__.    _  ...  mopoly  for  the  year  1896  <the 

L6forthey6arl807not  being  ^ven,  but  that  for  the  year  1898 

sufficing  for  the  purpose  of  comparison) 376,665,000 


As  the  revenue  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  according  to  the  tablee,  averages 
ftbont  870,000,000  francs  in  France  for  the  years  1893, 1893, 1894, 1895,  and  1896,  it  ia 
easy  to  see  tt^t  the  revenue  froni  tbia  aonrce  for  the  year  1897  will  be  abont  the 
same.    A  business  which  upon  an  investment  by  the  government  of  38,105,111 

> ,_,=_  nnn  n,^  ,.™y  > J J  _jii  --J.  >jg  lightly  abandoned. 

Anstria,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

W.  SAUNnKBS. 
Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  January  12,  lOoo. 
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PART  III. 


AMERICAN  FAEM  LABOR. 

E>repared  nnder  the  direction  of  the  IndustruLl  CommiBeiou  by  J,  B.  Dodob,  Expert 


INTEODUCnON. 

The  expert  agent  of  the  Indostrial  ConuDisHioii,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dodge,  who  aa  Statia- 
tidau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  nine  nadonal  inveeUgationa  of  the 
wages  of  farm  labor,  makes  the  fallowing  report  to  the  commission.  It  treats  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  laborer,  the  comparative  euffidency  of  Mb  compenaation,  and 
his  relative  thrift  and  pro§perity.  ItinveetigatesthepeiHonnelof  our  farm  loborem, 
their  characteristics  and  tendencies,  to  what  extent  native,  and  the  geographies!  dis- 
tribution of  the  foreign  element  The  course  of  wf^^  from  the  beginning  of  the 
factory  era  is  traced,  showing  their  changes  and  advance,  and  the  effects  of  boom 
and  panic  periods. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  is  shown  U>  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  50  yeara,  is 
folly  ax  high  now  as  at  any  time  in  20  years,  and  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  efficiency  of  the  more  skilled  and  reliable  claaB  is  found  to  be 
increasing,  from  the  influence  of  agricultural  education,  in  the  object  lesBons  pre- 
sented by  thousands  of  graduates  or  students  of  colleges  and  dairy  schools,  the  teach- 
ing of  fanners'  institutes  and  the  agricultural  press.  The  influence  of  the  general 
use  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  some  direction  in  shown,  as  well  as  its  ameliora- 
tion of  the  drudgery  of  farm  labor  and  its  shortening  of  hours  of  service,  while 
reducing  the  coat  of  production,  and  enablmg  the  farmer  to  compete  in  the  world's 
markets,  increase  cultivated  area,  and  give  wider  employment  in  needed  farm 
improvements. 

The  common  labor  of  the  farms,  including  the  transient  service  in  harvest  or  other 
opemtlonB  and  the  less  intelligent  of  the  fordgn  el^nent,  does  not  appear  to  be 
improving  in  efficiency.  It  is  lees  reliable  and  valuable  than  the  native  farm  labor 
of  a  former  geneKtion. 

The  difference  in  wages  tetween  the  districts  where  while  and  colored  labor 
respectively  dominate  is  wide.  Some  testimony  is  adduced  showing  improvement 
in  efficiency  in  a  small  class  of  colored  laborers  in  certain  sections,  while  the  larger 
portion  are  reported  to  be  either  standing  atJll  or  retrograding.  Colored  labor  i» 
represented  as  superabundant,  crowded,  listtees,  and  unambitious,  lacking  inducement 
to  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  many  of  these  laborers  go  from  Vii^ 
ginia  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  get  $18  to  f20  per  month  and  board,  giving 
good  satisfaction  to  employers,  and  returning  for  the  winter.  .They  are  probably  of 
more  than  average  reliability  and  efficiency,  but  they  could  not  get  more  than  hall 
as  mnch  wages  at  home. 
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The  rrault  oC  the  investigBtioQ,  which  includes  the  teetimony  of  the  moet  eminent 
ohservera  and  teachers  of  nml  economy,  proves  coacluaively  that  our  farm  laborers 
with  apparently  lower  wages  than  persons  of  the  same  intelligence  anil  skill  receive 
in  town  employment,  save  more  money,  have  more  comforts  and  fewer  anxietiee, 
anil  have  bett«r  opportunities  to  secure  homee  and  social  poeitiun.  Owcm  are  cited, 
as  (rommon  experiences,  of  laborers  who  have  gone  to  the  towna,  spent  their  little 
savings,  and  after  years  of  struggle  have  returned  to  the  country  to  recoup  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  wages  the  married  laborer  has  a  house  free  of  rent,  a  garden, 
firewood,  pasturage  for  a  cow,  and  other  perquisites.  The  enterprising  laborer  usually 
becomes  B  tenant  and  afterwards  a  fann  owner. 

The  invest^tion  finds  no  warrant  for  fears  of  land  monopoly  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  tenant  class.  Most  of  the  assumed  increase  of  tenant  farmers  is  in  the 
South,  where  three-fourths  of  a  million  fHjm  laborers  are  in  the  guise  of  tenants, 
simply  from  aveision  to  personal  supervision  and  control,  and  a  deaire  for  independ- 
ence— farm  tenancy  only  in  name.  In  the  North  it  is  shown  that  the  tendency  is 
away  from  land  monopoly;  that  farms  are  becoming  smaller  in  every  decade;  that 
the  "  l>onunza  farms"  are  breaking  up;  that  lan;e  tracts  lx}aght  on  speculation  are 
being  subdivided  and  sold;  that  while  there  has  lx«n  some  increase  of  tenancy,  it 
has  not  ariHen  from  the  proGt  of  land  holding  for  tenant  (K'cupancy.  Some  have 
rented  settle<l  farms  to  take  up  freith  cheap  landx  in  a  speculative  spiriL  Prosperous 
farmers  in  advancing  years  go  to  town  to  educate  their  children  and  take  their  ease, 
leaving  the  fann  in  the  care  of  a  son,  who  is  counted  in  the  census  as  a  tenant.  It 
is  found  that  the  trusteil  farm  laborer  often  becomes  a  tenant,  and  eventually  a  pro- 
prietoT.  It  is  shown  that  tenancy  is  temporary,  that  there  is  no  tenant  class  and 
Uttle  likelihood  of  one. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  some  farmers  in  prosperous  drctunstances  are  tiring  of  land 
occupancy  from  inequality  of  taxation,  arising  especially  from  full  asseesment  of  all 
farm  property,  while  other  wealtli  is  lai^ly  exempt;  an<l  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  country  life  by  enterprising  and  active  men  nf  intelligent  and 
progresEdve  views  of  the  poaiibilitjes  of  scientific  agriculture. 
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FARM  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


laborer.  In  1890  the  census  ennineratUm  made  a  total  of  8.395.634,  ot  which  the 
hired  laborers  were  only  3,004,061.  At  the  present  time  the  total  ot  claBsea  tlmt 
may'be  conaidered  workers  in  agriculture  should  be  at  least  5.500,000,  whUe  wage 
earners  may  not  be  more  than  3,500,000. 

The  interrelation  between  the»>e  two  claeses  is  too  intimate  for  exclusive  conold- 
etation  of  wage-earaere  as  factors  of  our  fann  labor,  though  that  is  the  specific  sub- 
ject of  the  present  investigation. 

In  the  firet  settlement  of  an  agricultural  community,  especially  in  a.  country  where 
land  is  practically  given  ftway,-therc  are  few  farm  workers  who  are  not  farm  owners. 
That  iseasenliallythe  condition  inOklaJioma  to-day,  an<l  it  is  largely  bo  in  theenlire 
Bocky  Mountain  rej^ou,  and  onlv  in  less  degree  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  labor  c>f 
the  mna  owner  ie  still  the  main  factor  in  the  Southern  mountain  sections  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Alabama,  and  even  in  the  hill  landH  and  small  [arm  districts  of  eastern  Mia- 
sissippi,  northern  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  And  whatever  of  whiUf  wage  labor  in  the 
Sonth  contributes  to  the  producUon  of  that  region  is  almoi>t  solely  from  the  families 
of  the  local  farmers.  In  the  North  the  native  Uborers  are  mostlythe  sons  of  farmers, 
who  accept  such  position  temporarily,  usually  becoming  in  turn  tenants  and  proprie- 
tora.  In  many  sections  of  the  North  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  wage  earners  are 
foreign,  of  which  specific  mention  will  be  made  m  considering  the  personnel  i>f 
labor.  Thus  these  classes  of  rural  labor  are  mei^ed  and  commingled  in  a  process  of 
developmient  as  natural  att  that  by  which  a  tadpole  becomes  a  mjg.  It  sometimes 
happens  sinonB  the  prairies,  where  every  farmer  is  a  speculator,  that  a  prosperona 
owner  givee  up  his  improved  acres  to  a  tenant  and  seeks  a  new  farm  at  primitive  cost 
for  the  profits  of  the  development  This  ambition  to  become  an  independent  pro- 
prietor la  general,  iC  not  universal.  The  freedman,  stolid  and  apathetic  as  he  is  gen- 
erally reported,  and  wedded  to  the  hand-to-mouth  method  of  living  by  hereditary 
instinct  and  present  inclination,  from  the  first  repudiated  wage  labor  very  ^nerally, 
aabetituted  a  crop-sharing  contract  that  avoided  su[>er vision  and  simulated  independ- 
ence, and  whenever  able  to  buy  a  mule  and  plow  he  rented  40  acres,  more  or  less, 
and  in  those  rare  cases  where  industry  aud  prudence  brought  a  degree  ot  Bucce™ 
bought  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  hope  of  making  a  home.  From  lowest  to  higlient 
there  is  no  absolute  exemption  from  the  sentiment  of  home  making  and  land  «wner- 
ship  which  controls  so  powerfully  the  life  and  lahor  of  the  American  rural  toiler._ 

This  investigation  seeks  to  show  the  condition  of  the  wage  laborer,  the  comparative 
demand  for  his  servi<^,  liis  relative  efliciencv,  the  sufficiency  of  his  compensation  in 
comparison  with  other  labor  of  c*iual  skill,  and  the  increase  of  his  rate  of  wages 
during  the  (lest  half  century.  It  also  inquires  as  to  tlie  persomiel  of  such  labor,  to 
what  extent  of  native  origin  and  bow  its  foreign  elements  are  distributed,  of  what 
characteristics  and  tendencies,  economic  conditions,  and  indications  of  progress.  It 
considers  briefly  the  methods  of  labor  most  closely  allied  to  wa^  working,  those  of 
crop  sharing  and  tenant  farming,  especially  as  a  lar^  proportion  of  our  so-called 
tenancy  is  only  wage  making  nnder  another  name,  preferable  by  reason  of  strong 
preferences  and  bitter  preiudii-es,  and  having  almost  none  ot  the  essential  character 
of  real  tenant  farming.  This  feature  of  tenancy  has  ils  origin  in  a  desire  for  land 
distribntion  rather  than  in  land  monopoly,  and  its  treatment  will  serve  to  correi't 
the  false  idea  gained  from  a  superficial  reading  of  a  somewhat  erroneous  census 
classification , 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  found  that  the  present  supply  of  labor  varies 
locally — in  some  sections  ample  for  the  demand,  in  others  insumcient  and  scan'e. 
Available  fann  laborers  were  never  more  fully  employed  than  at  present.  The  great 
variety  and  activity  of  industrial  enterprises  makes  unusual  demand  for  labor,  which 
withdraws  from  rural  dlstrictscertain  classes  of  laborers.  The  skilled  and  responsible 
service  of  the  farm,  like  the  technical  nen-iceot  the  factory  and  that  of  mechanical 
trades,  is  not  so  much  affecteil  by  the  compelitiun,  but  the  mast  of  unskilled  fanu 
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labnrerH  are  attracted  to  the  <'ities  by  the  demand  for  common  labor  in  manufacture, 
trade,  transportation,  and  publie  improx'ements  so  actively  carried  on  at  the  present 

Hired  labor  in  our  agricultural  operatione  Ib  only  in  part  dielincljvel)^  agricultural. 
No  small  part  of  it  ih  of  a  mixed  character,  rural  in  Butnmer,  industrial  in  winter. 
Though  the  laborer  may  not  claim  to  be  "jack-at-all-trades,"  he  often  has  two.  It 
is  a  necessity  of  hio  fai'e,  as  xoll  cultivation  ib  not  rarried  on  throuKhout  the  year  in 
Northern  chmates.  ThiH  is  the  reason  why  the  farm  laborer  of  ^moet  exclusively 
a^cultural  districts  complains  of  nonemployment  and  hard  times.  A  third  of  the 
time  in  idleneaB  is  not  conducive  to  proeperity.  In  the  districts  where  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  labor  i:<  nonagricultnral  it  is  not  diflicult  in  good  times  for  the  ordi- 


nary farm  laborer  to  find  winter  employment. 
Thoughtful  leaden*  in  agricultural  progreBS  realize  the  necessity  of  finding  more 
niployment  on  the  farm.    The  care  of  eUxk,  cattle  and  lamb  fee<ling,  and 


..  ..icicm'y.andencoiiragetranipHand  "hoboes"  inasemimendicantlife.  Professor 
Roberts,  of  Cornell,  urges  the  building  of  cottager  fur  married  laborers,  and  finding 
continuous  employment  by  a  change  of  crop  and  amount  and  kind  of  live  stock  kept. 
Farm  improvements  in  many  directions  can  be  conducted  in  winter;  farm  l)etterment, 
for  connervation  and  increase  of  fertility  and  more  effective  and  economical  mana^ 
ment,  isthegreat  agricultural  want oF  th(t<lay,  and  cunt Inuoua  and  permanent  service 
of  the  better  class  of  laborers  is  a  necessity  of  this  work. 


In  the  New  England  States  a  relativelv  small  amount  of  labor  is  required  tosuppte- 


iny  remain  on  the  farm) ,  yet  laborers 
in  ohtainii^  reliable  and  satisfactory 


are  comparatively  scarce,  and  difficulty  id  found  ii_  ...._ „ _. .  „ _. 

help.  In  New  York  tliere  is  no  superabundance,  and  a  scarcity  of  efficient  and  det^ir- 
able  men  ia  reported.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Throughout  the  Weot  the  demand  for  men  of  experience  and  skill  isgrest«r  than  the 
supply.  In  the  grain  diHtricls  of  the  NorthwtH,  where  tlie  principal  demand  ie 
crowiieil  into  a  short  season  of  harvesting,  there  is  serious  diflicuUy  in  obtaining  men, 
and  the  de)ien<lence  is  mainly  upon  a  floating  class  from  the  cities,  tempted  by  large 
wages  to  go  into  the  («untry,  moving  as  harvest  pregreweeM  from  the  more  southern 
to  extreme  nortliem  grain  fields,  and  returning  to  hibernate  in  the  winter,  to  find 
temporary  and  often  precarious  employment,  or  to  swell  the  ranks  of  professional 
tramps.  There  is  a  strong  deman<)  at  high  wages  for  agricultural  laborers  in  the 
mountain  States  and  on  the  Pacific  i:oBst.  A  tew  years  ago,  for  the  firet  time  in  the 
historv  of  Califomiaand  Oregon,  there  wasasurphisof  labor  and  lack  of  employment. 
Now  toe  activities  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  public  improvements,  with  the  absence 
of  many  now  in  the  Philippines,  causes  a  scarcity  and  hiah  prices.  There  ia  an  espe- 
cial demand  for  Americans  of  skill  and  experience  in  various  lines  of  agriculture. 

The  South,  in  a  large  i>art  of  its  area,  has  a  surplus  of  farm  labor,  as  much  the 
larger  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  agriculture  and  must  ever  be  until  manufactures 
are  mure  disseminated  i  until,  in  the  progress  of  diversification  and  development,  the 
c<matructive  Hrtt<  and  public  improvements  demand  a  larger  share  of  the  local  labor. 
Thirty  to  40  )>»>r  I'ent  of  the  population  in  agriculture  will  siifiice  to  provide  for 
home  conBUiiipti<in  and  possible  export!-;  60  per  cent  will  depress  prices  of  products 
and  rates  of  wages,  and  keep  a  large  contingent  of  labor  in  a  congestion  which  is  semi- 
idleness.  This  condition  («uses  discouragement  to  farmer  and  laborer,  repreasee 
ambition,  and  imjiairs  efficiency.  However,  the  j)n^n'ess  of  manufactures,  of  coal 
and  iron  mining,  is  rapid  in  the  fioutli,  and  the  tendency  is  to  rapid  industrial  devel- 
opment, which  should  make  this  a  highly  prosperous  section  of  the  country. 


An  in<]iiiry  into  the  relative  efficiency  of  our  farm  labor  at  the  present  time  brin^ 
a  mass  of  interesting  expert  testimony.  It  reveals  elements  of  advance  in  certain 
classes  ot  lalior  and  in  others  of  retrogression,  the  results  of  certain  previuling  condi- 
tions. The  great  variety  and  wide  dissemination  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  has  stimnlatetl  the  intellect  and  trained  the  hands  of  the  laborer  wonder- 
fully. Thirty  years  ago  the  reaper  manufacturer  was  obliged  to  send  out  a  trained 
mechanic  t<i  set  up  the  machine  and  teach  farmer  or  laborer  how  to  run  it.  This 
was  one  rcaftuii  why  it  was  so  expensive.  Now  the  skilled  laborer  requires  no  eucb 
teaching. 
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Another  powerful  influence  tor  increased  efficiency  (which  is  treated  at  Homelengtii 
in  another  chapter  of  this  report)  comes  from  the  agricultural  collegt^,  through  tlieir 
gradnatee  on  the  farm  giving  object  lesBons  of  ativanced  practical  methods  on  a  scien- 
tific bawe,^  becoming  examples  which,  by  BUperior  ^e^<u]tM.  compel  imitation.  It  ie 
not  long  since  these  institutions  were  decried  for  assumed  failure  to  send  their  grad- 
uates to  the  faims.  The  statements  of  some  of  these  colleges  may  prove  a  revelation 
to  many.  The  oldest  agricultural  college — the  Michigan— has  trained  4,000  students, 
and  of  these  three-fourths  returned  to  the  farm,  the  dairy,  the  orchard,  and  other 
fields  of  labor.  The  agricultural  college  at  Cpmetl  has  had  2,000  students,  mostly 
within  the  last  10  yean,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  inlereated  in  agriculture.  The 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  Ohio  ijtate  University,  since  1S92,  has  sent  out  373  grad- 
uates and  ex-studenta,  and  of  30O  that  have  been  trac:ed  only  46  are  in  other  occupa- 
tions. The  Wisconsin  College  ie  doing  a  great  work  in  its  short  course,  fakii^  young 
men  from  the  fiuros  for  instruction  auni^  two  winters,  of  which  Professor  Henry 

"I^st  year  our  short.«ouTse  term  closed  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  in  3  weeks 
from  that  date  we  bod  placed  101  young  men  on  faims  in  all  capacities,  and  as  far  as 
Staten  Island  on  the  East,  California  on  the  West,  and  Texas  on  the  South." 

The  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture,  since  the  opening  in  the  winter  of  1888-89, 
has  had  3,200  students  on  its  rolls.  Of  those  who  have  graduated,  86  per  cent  have 
returned  to  the  farm,  10  per  cent  are  in  kinds  of  work  closely  allied  to  agriculture, 
and  only  5  per  cent  in  profeesionB  and  other  callings  unrelated  to  farming.  In  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  the  students  "are  all  land  men.  and  will  go  upon  the 
land."  The  California  and  other  Western  institutions  are  doing  a  similar  practical 
work,  and  the  universal  testimony  is  that  they  are  exercising  a  powerful  influence 
in  advancing  the  efficiency  oi  farm  labor,  as  well  as  in  promoting  the  cause  of  scien- 
tific agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  inundation  of  grain  fields  in  harvest  time,  hop  yards 
in  the  picking  season,  fruit  picking  in  districts  of  extensive  market  orchards,  and 
rimilar  narveet  seasons  requiring  large  numbers  of  hands  for  a  short  time,  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  farm  labor,  reducing  ita  efficiency  in  those  lines.  Such  employ- 
ments demand  little  skill;  the  requirements  of  each  are  simple  and  easily  satisfied. 
They  constitute  a  low  order  oC  farm  labor,  if  worthy  to  be  classed  with  it  at  all,  and 
are  excrescences  upon  its  fair  face. 

In  all  that  pertains  to  skilled  labor,  to  improved  processes  more  or  less  in  evidence 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  practical  applications  of  scientific  principles  in  farm 
ptactice,  and  in  the  use  of  new  and  more  or  lese  complicated  farm  machinery  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor  is  increasing;  but  in  the  lower  grades  of 
labor,  those  requiring  little  training  or  skill,  which  do  not  come  in  close  contact  with 
tiie  influences  that  are  elevatii^  the  superior  labor  classes  there  is  less  efficiency 
than  in  the  common  farm  labor  of  40  years  ago.  This  is  the  tenor  of  testimony  of 
keen  observers  and  the  natural  result  of  the  influences  for  d^radation  affecting  It. 

The  genwal  testimony  from  the  Eastern  Stat«w  indicates  a  lower  average  efficiency 
than  20  to  30  years  aeo,  from  the  decrease  in  the  pro^rtion  of  natives  whose  place 
has  been  taken  bv  foreigners  of  leas  intelligence.  Only  in  the  more  responsible 
positions  are  now  found  those  of  American  nativity.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  the 
Middle  States.  There  is  no  decrease  of  efficiency  in  the  skilled  labor  of  the  farm, 
but  the  laborers  in  lees  important  and  transient  services  are  not  equal  to  the  aven^^ 
reliability  and  value  of  the  labor  of  the  past  generations.  In  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land there  is  much  complaint  of  the  unreliability  of  the  youiwer  negro  laborers, 
while  the  older  people  who  remain  on  the  farms  are  generally  satisfactory.  In 
western  Maryland  the  laborers  are  mostly  white;  they  are  believed  to  be  more 
efflcient  than  formerly.  In  the  tobacco  and  cotton  districts  of  Vir^nia  a  low  degree 
of  efficiency  is  reported,  and  it  is  only  a  little  better  in  the  grainin^swin^  districts, 
but  labor  is  fairly  efficient  in  the  southwest  and  in  the  grazing  and  fruitgrowing 
counties.  There  appears  to  l)e  little  change,  for  better  or  worse,  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  or  in  Alabama,  and  there  is  mw-h  room  for  improvement  in  all  this  r^on. 
Conditions  are  much  more  satisfactory  in  Florida,  to  employer  and  laborer,  with 
bir  lese  repining  and  dissatisfaction,  simply  because  production  is  more  diverse  and 
labor  leas  restricted  and  monotonous.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  says: 
"The  average  laborer  and  his  employer  are  working  harmoniously,  and  both  are 
prospering.'*  In  Tennessee  there  is  much  diversity  of  condition,  and  of  opinion 
rm>ecting  it,  from  difference  in  point  of  view.  The  floating  class  near  cities  is  not 
satisfactory.  In  many  districts  of  the  country,  labor  is  said  to  be  steadily,  if  slowly, 
growing  in  efficiency.  The  weight  of  testimony  in  Mississippi  is  that  lalxir  is  less 
valuable  and  harder  to  manage  than  formerly.  There  is'  more  <liveiwlty  of  employ- 
mwt  in  Loniaiaiia,  h^er  wages,  and  in  some  districts  a  scarcity  of  desirable  labor. 
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while  the  colored  laborer  maintains  in  large  <legree  bie  nnpro^reenive  ch)iract«Tia- 
tira.  Tiiere  is  increaaing  demand  in  Texaa  for  labor  of  superior  intelligence;  a 
demand  greater  than  the  supply.  In  these  classes  there  is  a  tentlency  to  iacreaaed 
efiieiency,  but  little  indication  of  improvement  or  progreeaauiong  the  colored  people. 
There  ie  manifeal  improvement  in  quality  of  labor  in  the  central  West;  greater 
permanency  in  the  expert  service  of  the  farm,  in  the  higher  grades  of  farm  work, 
including  all  except  the  more  common  anil  trannient  labor,  of  which  the  grain  har- 
vest supply  is  a  type.  The  permanent  laborera  of  the  Northwest  are  moeOy  native, 
thouf{h  largely  of  foreign  iiarenta^ie,  and  are  increasing  in  skill  and  effectiveness,  and 
are  gradually  mer^ng  into  the  land-owning  class.  There  ia  manifest  increase  of  skill 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  among  tho»e  employe<1  in  dairying,  cattle  breeding  and  feed- 
ing, and  other  linee  of  advanceil  acri  culture.    The  mountain  section  pays  nigh  wages 


reported  in  this  region.  I.Aborere  are  mostly  Americans,  except  i 
New  Mexico,  where  many  Mexicans  are  employed,  who  are  regarded  as  fairly  good 
men  at  routine  work,  and  eflpeeially  well  trained  in  irrigating  work.  Improvement 
is  manifest  and  positive  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  skill  and  intelligence.  American 
laborers,  trained  m  ajiecific  industries,  and  expert  in  technical  oiierations,  are  more 
abuiidsnt  and  permanent.  There  are  still  some  Chinese  for  common  lal)or,  and  Jap- 
anese are  commg  in  rapidly,  while  the  bpet-siigar  faitories  have  brought  in  Italians 
ac(|iiainted  with  beet  culture;  yet  a  jHuitive  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of 
lalHjr  is  evident. 


Dora  the  compensation  of  the  farm  laborer  equal  that  in  other  occupatitms?  In 
actual  money,  no;  in  its  superior  purchasing  power,  in  perquisites  ana  advantages, 
yes.     This  question  has  been  misnnderstood  and  therefore  misrepresented.      The 


poor  latorer  has  been  pitied  because  he  handles  lees  money  than  the  city  laborer. 
80  does  the  fanner  who  may  handle  a  tew  hundred  dollars  a  year  bnt  lives  in  a  house 
that  would  rent  in  town  for  $]|000,  keeps  a  half  down  working  and  driving  horeea, 
and  supports  his  family.  This  mvestigation^the  details  of  which  will  be  lound  in 
another  chaptei^iiiakee  it  clear  that  the  farm  laborer's  condition,  financial  and 
social,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  city  laborer  of  the  same  grade  of  intelligence  and 
skill.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  and  conclusive.  This  refers  to  the  regular 
laborers  by  the  season  or  year,  and  not  to  the  transient  or  nondescript  class  who  are 
onlv  a  part  of  the  time  farm  laborers. 

The  difference  in  prices  in  city  and  country,  the  items  that  constitute  the  cost  of 
living,  which  in  the  city  are  increased  by  transportation  char^,  commissions,  and 
duplicated  profits,  until  sometimes  the  cost  is  doubled.  Is  not  the  only  advants^  of 
the  farm  laborer.  If  marriedand  working  for  wages  without  board  a  house  is  usually 
furnished  free  of  rent,  or  else  the  rent  is  merely  nominal;  he  has  a  garden  patch, 
firewood,  often  pasturage  for  a  cow,  and  sometimes  the  cow  is  himished,  and,  in 
many  instances  reported,  a  horse  or  the  use  of  one.  In  some  instances  a  quart  of 
milk  daily  is  included,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  fruit  of  various  kinds  is  avaiisble. 
Life  experiences  are  cited  where  men  have  gone  to  the  city  and  returned  to  the 
country  after  years  of  trial,  in  some  cases  spending  in  city  living  a  handsome  surplus 
saved  as  farm  laborers  and  coming  back  to  a  possibility  of  recouping  their  lost  sav- 
ings. In  multitudes  of  instances  the  laborer,  married  or  unmarried,  has  made  initial  ■ 
payments  on  land  from  hia  savings,  and  become  a  prosperous  farmer.  Eminent 
authorities  of  large  observation  and  experience  agree  that  the  lanfer  city  wage  is 
more  apparent  than  real;  that  the  economically  inclined  can  live  better  and  save 
more  in  the  (country;  that  the  farm  laborer  has  larger  opportunities,  a  better  social 
position,  and  chances  to  become  a  broader  man  and  a  better  citizen. 

This  upper  class  of  rural  laborers  is  now  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before  and 
receives  nigher  pay  and  appreciation  now  than  at  anv  former  time.  It  gives  tone 
and  character  to  rural  servi<-e  and  furnishes  an  example  that  must  have  some  incite- 
ment to  ambition  of  other  classes.  It  is  made  up  of  the  native  element  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  of  foreign  bom  of  the  self-respecting  claas,  mostly  from  the  north  of  Europe. 
_  There  is  a  class  less  efficient  and  desirable,  with  inferior  training  in  rural  occupa- 
tions, whose  rate  of  compensation  is  less,  and  whose  condition,  from  lack  of  economy 
and  judgment  more  than  deficienciea  of  compensation,  is  not  so  good,  and  whose 
lives  and  aims  are  not  on  so  high  a  plane.  There  are  many  of  this  class  on  farms  of 
the  Atlantic  slope,  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  some  of  the  native  element  but  more 
of  the  foreign.  This  r^ion  makes  large  demand  for  labor  in  industrial,  commercial, 
and  many  other  lines,  lea vi fig  the  commoner  and  ruder  forms  of  rural  labor  to  a  class 
inferior  in  intelligence  and  training.    They  receive  good  pay  but  lem  than  the  more 
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gUlled  and  reliable  in  higher  agricultural  and  industrial  poaitions,  and  many  of 
them  are  saving  mooey  and  improving  their  condition.  A  high  authority  in  Con- 
Decticut  reporta  that  he  employs  this  cutss  of  labor,  not  exactly  what  he  would  like, 
yet  they  give  fairly  aatiefactoiy  service  and  save  on  an  average  |100  per  year  each. 
There  in  a  large  representation  of  this  clam  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  throughout  the 
central  West.  The  harvest  handset  the  Northwest,  working  by  the  day  at?1.50lo 
$2  and  S3  per  day,  according  to  ability,  are  a  branch  of  this  clase,  and  yet  more 
various  in  ability  and  character.  They  are  a  peculiar  product  of  the  great  wheat- 
raising  districts,  moving  in  crowds  from  south  to  north  as  the  grain  ripens,  and 
returning  to  the  cities  for  such  casual  employment  as  may  be  hwl  in  winter,  or  to 
hibernate,  or  b^,  or  go  as  vagrants  to  workhouses.  They  are  a  very  miscellaneous 
lot,  from  the  reputable  to  the  vidous.  There  Heeme  to  be  a  fascination  for  this  migra^ 
tory  life  which  causes  the  gipsy  instinct  to  crop  out  in  fairly  resiiectable  individuals. 
In  hop  picking  and  commercial  berry  picking  the  Bame  classes  and  characteristira 
appear.  It  is  an  unfortunate  ay etem,  injurious  and  debasing  in  many  of  iteinfluenceii, 
but  perhaps  ineeparable  from  the  existence  of  dominating  specialtiee  in  certain 
distncts. 

Another  class  of  laborers,  a  large  one  in  a  dozen  States,  is  that  of  the  freedmen. 
Its  condition  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired  in  lines  of  improvement.  Ittrienthe 
patdence  and  testa  the  inadom  of  the  wisest  in  its  maniwement.  Its  improvement, 
in  the  view  of  many  of  intelligence  and  experience,  is  almost  hopeless;  yet  some  of 
our  coneepoudents,  who  have  had  a  lifetime  of  experience  with  them  and  know 
their  limitations,  hold  quite  a  different  view,  believe  in  their  poeeible  growth  in 
effidency  and  reliability,  in  economy  of  management,  in  ambition  to  acquire  homes, 
and  the  general  betterment  of  their  condition. 

To  live  from  hand-to-mouth,  and  literally  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  has 
become  a  beriditary  instinct.  The  statements  of  agricultural  authorities  in  the  cotton 
Statea  moetly  aver  either  that  the  colored  laborer  is  unimproved  or  retrograding;  a 
few  indicate  some  tendency  to  improvement,  some  increase  of  thrift  and  ambition  to 
acquire  homes,  and  think  that  when  encouraged  and  aided  by  white  men  a  laree  pnv 
portion  would  own  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  somereportadispositiontogolnaebt 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  imperil  their  equity  in  land  purchased. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  these  people,  which  is  a  bar  to  their  efQciency  as  farm 
laborers,  is  a  general  and  strong  tendency  to  drift  to  the  cities,  where  they  crowd 
and  compete  with  each  other  for  employment,  and  seem  to  prefer  short  jobs,  casual 
employment,  with  time  for  socialities  and  idlenees.  Many  of  them  eke  out  a  preca- 
rious existence  in  cities,  and  prefer  that  mode  of  life  to  more  comfortable  living  ia 
the  conntry. 

While  this  gnsarious  mode  of  living  is  the  natural  result  of  constitnttonal  tenden- 
cies, it  is  intensined,  according  to  the  testimony  presented,  by  the  kind  of  education 
received  in  most  of  their  schools — the  same  as  in  white  schools,  which  have  also  erred 
in  educating  th^  masses  out  of  their  proper  spheres  of  natural  nsefulnees.  Thev  all 
want  to  he  teachers  or  preachers,  lawyers  or  doctors;  to  live  in  towns,  henceforth 
avoiding  country  life  and  labors.  In  this  respect  education  isa  distinct  detriment 
to  them.  The  only  remedy  suggested  is  a  radical  departure  in  these  educational 
methods  and  aims.  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington  strikes  the  keynote  when  he  sug- 
gests that  the  best  way  to  promote  the  education  and  welfare  "of  the  black  man  m 
this  generation  is  to  throw  aside  all  nousenee,  all  nonessentials,  and  work  up 
through  agriculture,  the  trades,  domestic  science,  and  household  economy.  In  this 
way,  he  says,  "we  lay  the  foundation  for  our  children  andgrandchildren  to  pet  the 
greatest  benefit  out  of  abstract  education." 

This  will  be  a  slow  process.  Some  will  doubt  its  efficiency,  but  the  examples 
from  the  training  of  Tuakegee,  Hampton,  and  other  schools  that  train  head  and  hund 

Xher  are  quite  too  numerous  to  serveaa  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule  of  intract- 
worthlesmeee,  and  afford  evidence  that  this  is  a  practicable  and  sure  inethtHi  of 
developing  the  efficiency  of  n^rro  labor.  This  investigation  attests,  in  the  testimony 
of  wise  anil  experienced  agricultural  authorities,  the  influence  of  practical  agriculural 
education  in  the  North  on  farm  labor.  Its  beneflcient  influence  is  even  more  needed 
in  the  Bouth. 

While  returns  on  the  tendency  to  acquire  homes  are  not  generally  indicative  of 
thrift,  they  admit  the  fact  that  a  few  sncceed  in  purchasing  small  farms.  Dr.  Knapp, 
of  Louisiana,  attests  a  general  desire  for  homes,  which  he  lias  tested  by  actual  exper- 
iment, and  finds  a  considerabLe  proportion  would  buy  small  farms  ii  they  had  a 
(Stance. 
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Inquiry  has  been  mfldeaeto  thelengtiiof  the 
f^nerally  the  moat  ekillful  and  Tvlialile,  are  enif 
IB  increaeinK,  CRpeciaily  in  the  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  system  is  dwir- 
able  and  advaiit»7eoiis  to  (?mpluyer  and  laborer,  but  is  limited  by  the  relative  conti- 
nuity of  work  required  in  difierent  rural  industries.  A  necessity  is  felt  for  such  a 
diversity  of  crops  and  variety  of  Htock  as  to  reouire  labor  throi^hout  the  year.  A 
larger  proportion  of  laborers  is  employed  for  tne  seamin — 7,  8,  or  10  monthB,  and 
aieraging  not  more  than  8  or  9,  at  monthly  rates.  The  (SKual  employment  by  the 
day  is  forspecialsenicein  farm  improvement,  epiii^  plowing  o>  extra  work  in  plant- 
ing, and  especially  in  harvest  operationSj  cutting  and  thrashing  of  grain,  gathering 
orchard  fruiti^,  picking  of  berries,  hop  picking,  and  many  other  Ri>ecialtie«.  In  the 
sugar  districts  of  Louisiana  it  is  rei>orted  that  payments  are  made  by  (he  day,  but 
laborers  have  comparatively  steady  employment  and  local  residenre. 


UetumB  relative  to  the  hours  of  daily  sendee  show  the  influence  of  general  labor 
agitation  for  shorter  hours  in  shortening  the  day  of  rural  service.  The  reduction  is 
very  general,  and  greater  where  industrial  and  mechanical  enterprise  i»  doiiiinanL 
In  many  portions  of  New  England  the  average  can  not  1>e  more  thuti  10  hours,  but 


Missouri,  aa  made  officially  from  hundreds  of  local  estimates  of  correspondents  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture,  is  11  hours.  It  Is  not  far  from  10  hours  in  the  Pacific 
coast  Slates,  and  is  a  shorter  day  than  formerly.  Such  returns  as  have  come  from 
the  South  are  mostly  10  to  11  hours.  Exact  averages  can  not  be  given,  in  fractions 
of  an  hour,  but  it  is  quite  evident,  from  almost  universal  ^reement,  that  the  day  has 
been  much  shortened.  The  difference  in  time,  however,  hy  no  means  expresses  the 
extent  of  the  amelioration,  as  labor-saving  agricultural  implements  and  machines 
have  practically  obliterated  the  drudgery  ol  farm  work.  In  many  farming  districts 
the  farmers  themselves  do  not  work  half  as  hard  as  40  years  ago,  and  their  hired 
Ulwrers  find  almost  as  much  relief  from  the  hardships  of  their  ser\-iee. 


the  British  colonies  of  Australasia  and  Canada,  where  it  approximates  that  o 
United  States.  It  is  quite  as  high  now  as  at  any  former  time,  except  in  the  inflation 
period  following  the  civil  war,  and  almost  twice  as  high  as  50  or  60  yean'  ago.  As 
the  result  of  the  present  investigation,  approximate  averages,  believwi  to  be  worthy 
of  credence,  are  presented:  For  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  cotton  districts, 
representing  white  latx)r  almost  exclusively,  viz,  $23.67  per  month,  or  $284  per 
annum;  for  the  United  States,  including  colored  lal)or,S225  per  annum.  These  rates 
compare  with  about  f  160  for  Great  Britain,  $125  for  France,  $100  for  Holland,  $90  for 
Germany,  $60  for  Russia,  $50  for  Italy,  and  $30  for  India,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  current  Btatistics. 

Everywhere  the  rates  are  variable,  as  is  the  d^jee  of  efficiency  and  kind  of  serv- 
ice, \\  here  board  is  furnished,  a  mode  of  contract  which  predominates  in  most  of 
the  StateSj  for  reliable  service  $18  per  month  in  New  Eu^and  is  a  medium  rate,  and 
up  to  $22  IS  paid  for  higher  quality,  with  lower  rates  for  inferior  service.  In  Massa- 
chusetts $25  is  not  unusual  for  the  best  men.  Inferior  quality  ranges  downwanl 
from  lit!  to  $12.  In  Rhode  Island  wages  are  high,  up  to  $30  and  $35  without  hoani, 
and  colored  men  get  $18  to  $20  and  board  for  the  season. 

Wages  in  New  York  are  nearly  as  high  as  in  New  Euglaml,  but  in  the  Middle 
Slates  the  average  is  about  10  per  cent  lower.  The  more  skilled  and  reliable  in  New 
Jersey  command  $16  to  $20  with  board,  and  $25  to  $30  if  they  board  themselves. 
The  rates  are  about  the  same  in  Fennsj'lvania,  but  lower  in  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
mostly'from  $10  to  $14  with  board.  In  Viivinia  $6  to  $12,  m-cording  to  location  and 
quality,  with  rations,  is  the  present  range  of  coloreil  later;  $8  to  $10  in  North  Caro- 
hna;  $6  to$8  mostly  in  Georgia.  Goingwestward,  rates  are  a  little  hif[lier,  especially 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  jicr  month,  though  m  the  rice  and 
sugar  districts  some  grades  oi  service  command  higher  pay;  in  the  latter,  compensa- 
tion by  the  day  is  in  vi^pie  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  to  $1. 
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In  the  central  West  eSicieut  and  ekilled  laborers  are  in  demand,  and  readily  get 
fl8  to  (22,  and  in  aome  cases  S25  and  board.  Inferior  een'ii'e  rangee  downward 
from  $18.  Day  labor  receives  about  $1  per  da/;  in  hanest  #1,50  to  $2,  and  eome- 
timee  higher  n,tea.  A  State  investigation  in  .MiHsouri  makes  the  average  there  of  all 
grades  01  service  (14.20  with  board,  and  $20.03  without  board,  lower  than  any  part 
ol  the  Ohio  Valley  except  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  about  $4  less  than  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  and  the  States  of  the  Northwest,  where  Tabor  is  now  in  great  demand  and 
compensation  high.  W^es  in  the  mountain  States  are  higher  than  in  the  States 
eai!tward  to  the  Atlantic  States.  On  the  Pacitic  coast  rates  are  stitl  higher  than  in. 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  though  not  equal  to  the  extravagant  cotnpensation 
of  the  earlier  history^  of  wages  there.  In  Washington  $2^0  to  $:i50  per  annum  with 
board  is  readily  obtained  by  reliable  men,  and  $1.60  to  $3.50  per  day  during  harvest. 
In  Oregon  and  California  these  rates  are  usual  for  reliable  labor,  with  still  higher 
compensation  for  exceptionally  efficient  service,  though  between  native  and  foreign 
labor  of  various  grades,  including  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Italian,  there  ir -* 


erable  variation  in  rates.  The  present  average,  with  board,  is  about  $25  per  month, 
and  about  $10  more  when  boaro  is  not  furnished. 

The  course  of  wages  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  detailed  in 
a  chapter  on  that  subjert,  marks  the  extraordinary  progress  of  American  industry. 
The  cnange  from  domestic  industries  to  the  factory  system,  from  manual  to  machine 
labor,  from  individual  to  associated  effort,  was  then  in  active  progress,  and  the  upward 
movement  of  wages  had  already  be^n,  demand  for  labor  was  increaang.  and  the 
era  of  industrial  and  constructive  activity  was  inaugurated.  Soon  the  civil  war  called 
millions  of  men  to  the  field  of  strife,  after  which  came  a  rebound  of  productive  forces 
which  sent  wages  for  a  brief  period  to  a  very  high  level.  Then  followed,  from  1875 
to  1879,  a  period  of  business  depression,  the  result  of  wild  speculation,  expanded 
credits,  and  depreciated  currency.  From  1879  to  1893,  in  a  penod  of  steady  develop- 
ment and  great  prosperity,  wages  were  remarkably  uniform,  varying  by  slightest 
d<^trees  from  year  to  year.  After  another  period  of  business  paralysis,  from  1894  to 
1897,  labor  is  again  in  full  employment,  production  lar^r  than  ever,  distribution  and 
consumption  exceedingly  active,  and  wages  as  high  as  in  1880  to  1892  on  an  average, 
with  some  local  variation. 

In  the  long  period  of  prosperity,  after  recovery  from  the  depression  which  ended 
in  1879,  in  wnich  five  official  investigations  of  wages  were  made,  there  was  a  marked 
degree  of  uniformity  in  rates  of  wages  In  each  section.  It  was  a  period  of  quite  full 
emplovment  of  labor  and  of  a  high  degree  of  general  prosperity.  Practically  the 
same  differences  in  the  rates  of  the  several  geographical  divisions  were  preserved. 
The  averages  of  each  section  present  these  differences  very  clearly,  viz:  Pacific  Coast 
States,  $36.55  per  month,  without  board;  New  England  States,  $26.20;  Middle  States, 
$23.40;  Western  States,  $22.47;  Southern  States,  $14.62.  In  the  rate  payable  in  cash 
and  liuard  or  rations  the  range  of  cash  differences  was  narrower,  the  board  difference 
being  naturally  larger  in  the  districts  of  higher  wages;  thus  the  cash  differences  in 
wages  without  and  with  board  being  respectively  $11.90,  $8.96,  $8.05,  $7.25,  and  $4.84, 
and  in  the  period  when  wages  were  higher  these  board  allowances  were  increased 
proportionate!  y . 

An  instructive  feature  of  this  series  of  official  returns  is  the  showing  of  the  effect 
of  monetary  panic — of  a  period  of  business  paralysis — on  wsges.  As  the  previous 
inflation  period  was  characterized  by  abnormally  high  rates,  the  culmination  of  the 
decline  in  wages  in  1879  was  a  veritable  slouch  of  despond  for  the  laborer.  From 
the  highest  rates,  in  1866  {except  in  California),  to  the  lowest,  in  1879,  the  decline 
was  from  $26.87  to  $16.05  for  the  whole  country;  from  $46.38  to  $40.11  in  the  Pacific 
States;  from  $33.31  to  $21.86  in  the  Eastern  States;  from  $29.83  to  $20.24  in  the  Mid- 
dle States;  from  $27.84  to  $19.81  in  the  Western  States;  and  from  $16.63  to  $12.65  in 
the  Southern  States. 

These  were  the  extremes  from  the  abnormal  height  of  the  boom  period  to  the 
depths  at  the  culmination  of  the  influences  of  depression.  The  measure  of  decline 
is  better  told  by  the  reduction  from  1876  to  1879,  which  includes  most  of  the  fail  in 
wages  during  the  period  of  depression.  For  the  United  States  the  decline  was  from 
$19.49  to  $1&05,  or  17  per  cent;  from  $43.50  to  $40.11  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  abont 
6percent:  from$29tofai.36in  the  Eastern  States,  26  per  cent;  from  $26. 99  to  $20. 24 
in  the  Middle  States.  25  per  cent;  from  $23.25  to  $19.81  in  the  West«m  States,  15  per 
cent;  and  from  $16.28  to  $12.66  in  the  Southern  States,  17  per  cent. 

It  is  »<een  that  the  decline  was  very  light  in  the  Pacific  States,  as  business  operations 
bad  been  conducted  on  a  gold  basis  and  demand  had  been  sustained  for  the  peculiar 

Siroducta  of  the  coast,  so  that  little  depression  had  been  felt.  A  fall  of  ahoni  one- 
oiirih  attests  the  severity  of  the  labor  congestion  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
lar^  numbers  of  laborers  in  industrial  and  constructive  industry  being  thrown  out 
of  employment,  aome  of  them  seeking  rural  employment,  competing  directly  and 
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indirectly  with  the  (arm  laborers.  The  central  West,  with  len  of  mechanical  and 
factory  labor,  felt  this  cumpetition  far  leee,  and  the  reduction  of  wa^  was  only  16 
per  cent.  The  decline  iit  wagea  in  the  South  was  only  about  two-thirds  as  miicti  as 
in  the  industrial  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  17  per  cent. 

The  late  panic,  from  1S94  to  1897,  also  had  a  depressing  influence  on  wagee,  but 
not  so  geneml  or  seveie  as  in  that  of  1873  to  1879.  Industries  had  become  widely 
diseminated  and  firmly  established.  The  wealth  of  the  country  had  increased 
immensely  in  a  period  of  prosperity.  Consumption  was  much  enlarged  and  expor- 
tation greatly  increased.  Slill  theeSect  on  farcalabomasseriuus,  reducing  the  rate 
of  wgfies  much  more  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  and  showinf!  its  most  injurious 
result  in  no  nem  ploy  men  t  more  than  in  reduction  of  rate,  farmers  doing  their  routine 
work  themselves  with  labor-saving  implements  and  n^jlecting  avoidable  labor.  All 
iudustries  were  affected,  but  some  more  than  others.  The  wool  and  woolen  indus- 
tries were  paraiyaed  by  tree  wool;  the  values  of  sheep,  ot  wool,  and  of  pasturage  were 
reduced  nearly  one-half;  the  markets  for  domestic  woolens  were  glutted  with  shoddy 
fcoodsand  all  forms  of  wool  wastee,  until  factories  were  compelled  to  shutdown  or 
run  on  half  timie.  Woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  suffered  immense  losses,  and 
the  country  was  flooded  with  inferior  goods.  In  some  of  the  woolgrowing  districts 
l^xtrers  were  willing  to  work  for  their  board. 


The  census  classification  of  the  personnel  in  agriculture,  in  1890,  made  the  number 
of  agricultural  laborers3,004,061,  oerfdes  those  cfassed  as  dairymen,  gardeners,  floriets 
and  vine  growers,  overseers,  and  farmers,  making  a  total  of  8,395,634  in  agricultorat 
operations,  of  whom  678,142  were  females.    The  distribution  is  as  follows: 
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The  census  gives  data  concerning  the  nativity,  color,  age,  conjugal  conditions, 
illiteracy,  etc.,  of  farm  laborers.  It  also  reports  the  time  unemployed,  from  which 
it  sppetvs  that  of  2,g36,fl57  males  625,278  were  unemployedonly  apartof  the  time; 
286,598  from  1  to  ^  months,  202,434  from  4  to  6  months,  and  36,246  from  7  to  12 
months.  This  would  make  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  3  montlis  for  a  little 
over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number.  If  this  is  the  total  loss  of  employment  it  is  not 
a  very  unfavorable  showing.    The  following  statement  relates  to  nativity,  color,  etc, ; 
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Less  than  a  fourth  of  all  are  married.  This  fact  will  cease  to  excite  surprise  when 
we  know  the  age  of  these  laborers.  Five-eighths  of  all  are  under  25,  and  about  one- 
tenth  are  under  15.  Nearly  four-fifths  are  under  35,  of  the  whites  more  than  flve- 
sixths,  and  considerlt^  only  native  whites  almost  nine-tenths.  They  do  not  all  die 
at  that  age,  or  leave  agriculture,  but  many  become  f  "■"*"  "-  «-—"'■—,  - 
tinue  as  latin  laborers. 


e  tenants  or  farmera; 
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Inquiry  as  to  the  toreif^n-bom  laborers  employed  at  the  present  time  and  their 
local  distribution  reveals  an  increaaine  reliance  upon  this  clasB  in  New  England. 
Through  Maine,  New  Hampahire,  and  Vermont  the  French-Canadian  element  la  dis- 
tributed, and  though  preferably  settled  in  commucities  in  manufacturing  towns 
many  acMpt  fwricmtural  employment  e8i>ecially  in  temporary  harvest  eng^emenla 
Canadians,  Itwiane,  aiid  other  nationalitiee  are  employed  in  market  gardening  in 
eastern  Maaaachueetta  and  Poles  are  numerous  in  the  western  counties.  Rhode 
Island  employH  men  of  these  nationalities,  and  many  Portuguese  and  n^roes.  The 
laborers  of  New  York  are  divided  somewhat  evenly  between  native  and  foreign- 
Mew  Jersey  has  a  considerable  native  supply  of  labor  with  many  foreigners  of  various 
nationalities.  In  fruit  and  ^'(getable  growing  many  negroes  eome  from  the  South  for 
the  growing  season.     There  is  less  of  foreign  labor  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  foreigners  in  the  agriculture  of  the  South,  the 
freedmen  nearly  monopolizing  the  cotton  fields,  and  native  white  and  colored  labor 
is  ample  in  the  small  farm  districts. 

In  the  Ohio  VaJtey  a  majority  of  farm  laborers  are  native  or  native-bom  sons  of 
foreigners  of  many  European  nationalitiee,  incladii»  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Irish, 
and  recently  some  immigrants  from  the  south  of  Europe.    The  Scandinavian  ele- 


recentlysome  immigrants  fi 

.    t  is  veiy  strong  in  the  North'    ....     .  ._ ._......_. 

prising  and  efficient     In  Nebraska  foreign   labor  is  everywhet^   in  evidence,  but 


ment  is  veiy  strong  in  the  Northwest,  and  as  farmera  and  farm  laborers  is  very  ent«r- 
prising  and  efficient     In  Nebraska  foreign 
probably  the  native  element  predominates. 


The  mountain  States,  especially  the  northern  belt,  have  mostly  American  labor, 
snpplemented  bv  immi^tion  from  European  nations.  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
the  more  skillea  labor  ib  American  and  foreign,  the  latter  being  German,  French, 
Swiss,  Italian,  with  a  few  English  and  Scotch.  The  common  labor  is  mostly  Mexi- 
can, of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood.  The  foTeign  element  has  never  been  large 
in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Many  Chinese  were  there  at  one  time,  but  they  leftand 
have  been  barred  from  returning  by  the  Exclumon  Act  Formerly  the  Chineee 
swarmed  in  California,  but  they  have  become  objectionable  and  were  gradually 
driven  from  the  State  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment  and  have  been  practically 
kept  out  by  the  Exclusion  Act  Japanese  are  coming  in  now,  and  Italians  and  other 
South  of  Europe  immigrants  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sogar  beet 


An  inveotigation  of  the  facts  of  tenant  farming  in  the  United  Statesdoee  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  class  of  farmers  will  ever  give  place  to  one  of  tenants,  or  that 
the  soil  is  to  be  monopolized  bv  the  rich.  The  farms  of  nearly  every  State  are 
becomingHmaller,and  thegreat  "Donanza"  estates  are  being  subdivided  and  sold.  A 
large  part  of  the  statistical  showing  of  increase  of  tenancy  comes  from  counting  in  the 
freedmen  share  laborers  of  the  South  as  tenant  farmers.  This  fact,  on  the  contrary, 
proves  the  tendency  from  land  monopoly  to  small  farms,  from  extensive  culture  by 
hired  labor  to  individual  management,  looking  to  ownership.  In  such  subdivision 
of  a  ureat  plantation  the  laborers  may  never  own  the  land  or  achieve  much  prosper- 
ity, but  they  emphasize  a  desire  for  independence. 

There  are  Americans  and  some  foreigners  who  are  buying  consideiable  bodies  of 
cheap  lands,  but  they  are  held  for  a  nse  in  value  by  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
neighboring  lands.  They  are  bought  on  speculation  and  pot  for  permanent  occu- 
pancy by  tenants.  Many  such  tracts  have  already  been  sold  before  occupancy  to  any 
appreciaole  extent  hy  tenants. 

There  is  greater  danger  of  driving  the  opulent  land  holder  from  land  ownership  to 
other  investments  by  unequal  and  excessive  taxation  of  lands  and  other  agricultural 
property, .  Tenancy  may  increase  somewhat  from  various  causes.  Some  farmers  in 
older  settlements  rent  their  farms  to  take  up  public  land  and  bring  it  into  cultivation 
as  a  speculation.  Others,  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  advancing  years,  rent  a 
portion  of  their  superfluous  acres  to  decrease  their  cares,  while  adding  to  their  income. 
Many  starting  with  unimproved  a'^rea  have  built  up  valuable  farmsteads  and,  seeking 
ease  for  declining  years  in  town  residence,  have  rented  their  farms  on  shares  to  sons 
who  are  willing  to  remain  farmers,  or  to  enterprising  laborers.  When  apparent 
increase  of  tenancy  is  traced  out  in  the  Northern  States,  much  of  it  is  foundte  bedue 
to  these  and  similar  causes.  The  incumbent  tenants  are  usually  farm  laborers  or  sons 
of  farmers,  and  tenancy  is  a  stepping  stone  to  ownership.  That  some  do  not  succeed 
is  more  the  result  of  bad  management  than  of  bad  markets  or  of  bad  laws,  for  the 
euterpriaing  and  peraiatent  do  succeed,  while  others  fail.  ~  ■ 
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There  are  frit'tions  and  (tisagreemeiita  between  landlordti  and  tenantK  who  rent  on 
shares,  in  latmy  caaen,  which  will  tend  to  diacournfre  this  form  of  teuant-y,  and  the 
lackof  interest  in  comwn'ing  fertility  should  limit  mniilar  rentals  for  cash.  Suchdis- 
aatJafaction  tends  to  a  preference  fur  filing  rather  than  renUng. 

It  ia  not  at  all  probaole,  from  existing  conditions  and  prevalent  tendencies,  that 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpot>v  of  renting  will  increase,  Dut  it  is  ftoseible  that  there 
may  be  enlargement  of  the  class  technically  called  tenants  from  causes  enumerated 
and  others,  but  whether  tenants  or  farmera  they  will  prosper  in  proportion  to  their 
application  of  science  to  practice,  avoiding  wautee,  maku^laburenective,  and  increas- 
ing productivity  and  fertility. 

The  subject  of  tenant  farming  and  crop  sharinj;  is  considered  more  in  detail  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  as  the  re.xultot  special  investigation  relating  to  those  topics. 

The  chapter  on  the  personnel  and  condition  of  farm  laborers  is  prepared  from 
extenuve  correspondence,  and  ia  enricheil  by  extracts  from  statements  iif  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  teachers  of  applied  agricultural  science  in  the  country, 
and  from  farmers  of  large  observation  and  intimate  knowledge  of  rural  conditions. 
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THE  PERSONSKL  AND  CONDITION  OF  LABORERS. 
I,  New  England  Stated. 

The  (anna  of  the  States  of  Dorthem  New  England  employ  labor  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  farm  done  by  the  family  of  the  owner.  Quite  a  large  proportion  em^oy 
DO  labor  except  in  haying  time  or  casually  in  other  harvest  aessonH  by  the  day.  The 
larger  farme,  and  those  receiving  more  cultivation,  require  mote  help,  and  on  man^ 
of  theee,  and  on  dairy  farms,  employment  by  the  month,  for  the  season  or  year,  is 
retjuired.  In  the  southern  portions  of  New  England,  where  manufacturing  indue- 
triea  control  a  very  large  part  of  the  labor  supply,  and  farming  is  more  in  specialty 
linea — in  dairying,  orcharding,  lunall  fruit  and  cranberry  growing,  and  market  gar- 
dening~-a  very^  much  larger  part  of  the  labor  is  iiired;  and  everywhere  the  laborers 
are  mainly  native,  the  sons  of  neighboring  farmers,  never  employed  in  expectation 
of  permanency,  but  as  a  temporary  expedient  while  awaiting  other  chances  of  employ- 
ment or  businefls  engagement,  or  in  fewer  cases  the  purchase  of  land  for  themselves, 
for  home  making  and  the  production  of  milk,  fruit,  and  v^ietabtes. 

Foreign  labor  on  the  farm  has  been  increasing  for  many  years.  Irish  immigrants 
were  formerly  the  largest  element,  who  generally  at  first,  and  largely  since,  have 
Boueht  industrial  or  municipal  labor  in  cities.  Of  those  who  accepted  emplovment 
on  farms  a  larg»  proportion  nave  become  land  owners.  For  two  or  three  decoaee  the 
volume  of  immigiatJon  has  been  large  and  continuous  from  Nova  Bcotia  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec  t^)  the  cotton  mills,  and  in  far  lew  d^ree  to  farms.  They  con- 
stitute the  largest  element  of  foreign  farm  labor  in  New  England.  In  the  Aroostook 
rt^on  in  Maine  they  come  in  large  numbers  from  the  St.  John  River  region,  for 
temporary  emplo3'ment  in  potato  digging,  and  in  the  central  and  other  counties  for 
the  nay  harvest  The  labor  of  New  Hainpnhire  is  largely  native,  supplemented  by 
Canadians.  Eastern  Vermont  has  little  foreign  lalior,  but  west  of  the  mountains 
there  is  a  considerable  Canadian  element.  Eastern  Massachusetts  employs  French~ 
Canadians  and  Italians  in  market  gardening  and  other  rural  labor;  in  western  MaasB- 
chusetts,  Poles  and  other  foreigners  are  employed  by  the  season  or  year.  In  Rhode 
Island  a  great  many  negroes,  who  have  come  from  Norfolk  in  sleomere  running  to 
Providence  in  the  fniit  and  vegetable  trade,  have  of  late  years  made  summer  engage- 
ments with  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  coming  in  the  spring  and  returning  in  the 
autumn,  and  proving  to  be  quite  acceptable  help.  It  la  a  life  that  suits  the  n^^ro 
tendency  to  change,  short  terms  of  employment  and  odd  jobs,  with  winter  residence 
in  old  hamits  in  a  mild  climate.  The  laborof  Connecticut  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
character,  Germans,  Swedes,  Poles,  negroes,  and  others. 

A  few  abstracts  of  returns,  and  quotation^i  of  salient  poinia,  from  officials  of  collies 
and  agricultural  experiment  stations,  rei>resentaUves  of  a^mcultiiral  boards  or 
societies,  and  individual  farmers  of  experience  in  the  several  States,  are  herewith 
presents! .    . 

Mains. — President  8.  W.  Harris,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Orono,  writes  tliat 
the  number  of  hired  laborers  on  Mune  farms  is  comparatively  small,  most  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  owners  of  the  farms,  although  there  are  many  Itu^  establish- 
ments where  gangs  of  men  are  used: 

"  Where  one  or  two  laborera  are  employed,  especially  in  the  central  and  upper 
counties,  they  are  largely  native  New  ICngluidersand  the  sonsof  neighboring  farmers, 
liieee  men  are  energetic,  efficient,  and  active.  In  the  coast  counties,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  lumber  mills  the  farm  labor  is  largely  from  the  provinces,  and 
is  slower  and  less  skilled  than  the  native  labor. 

"Employment  is  usually  made  by  the  month,  except  dorir^  the  hav  harvest, 
lasting  2  or  !{  weeks,  when  the  engagement  is  by  the  day.  The  native  lieln  n[M>ii 
tanus,  wliich  keep  only  1  or  2  men,  ur-iially  boanl  with  the  family  of  the  farmer. 
The  help  of  foreign  extraction  usually  live  in  a  boarding  house  or  at  their  own  homes 
in  the  n^hboriog  villages  or  towns. 
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The  difficulty  of  Becnrii^  good  labor  and  ttecoet  has  led  Maine  Earmere  U>  inveBt 
largely  in  machinery  and  depend  npon  themselveeand  their  bodb  for  all  work  except 


when  aasietance  ia  abeolutely  necemanr." 

Mr.  Edward  Wiggin,  State  agent  ol  the  Departmi 
Baye  that  in  the  central  and  weetem  portions  ot  the  State  the  unn  lahor  ie  generally 


native,  that  comparatively  few  burmera  hire  more  than  1  man  for  the  year,  but  in 
the  hay-making  season  more  help  ia  required,  much  of  which  comefl  from  Canada  or 
Maine.  In  Arooatook  Countv  large'nnmbeTa  of  laborera  are  required  for  potato  dig- 
eJDg,  and  they  are  mostly  oDtained  from  the  French  settlement  on  tlie  St.  John 
Biver.  Mr.  Wiggin  sayatnat  tenant  or  share  farming  is  not  much  in  vogue  in  Maine; 
that  some  of  these  tenants  are  tlirifty  young  men  who  work  with  the  proepect  of 
Bome  day  owning  a  farm  of  their  own,  while  others  are  careless  aa  to  the  futtu«  and 
only  think  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  present  time- 
Mr.  B,  Walker  McKeen,  secpetary  of  the  Maine  board  of  agricnltnre,  says  that  farm 
laborera  are  mostly  native  and  resident  of  the  places  where  they  are  employed. 

"There  are  but  very  few  foreign  laborers  upon  the  farms  in  Maine  at  the  present 
time.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  laboreia  are  boarded  in  the  homes  of  the 
farmers  who  employ  them.  A  few  are  married  and  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  a 
few  of  the  farmers  have  cottagee  that  are  orwipied  by  their  ialxirers.  As  a  rule  these 
farm  laborers  are  fairly  satisfactory,  and  are  satisfied  with  their  condition.  The 
price  of  this  labor  is  not  far  from  an  average  of  $20  per  month,  with  bnanl." 

New  Hampshibe.— The  president  ot  the  New  Hampshire  Colle>te  ot  Aericnlture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Murkland,  Bays  that  it  is  in  general  hard  to 
get  farm  laborers  in  New  Hampehire;  that  eSidency  ia  relatively  less  tlian  that  of 
the  farm  labor  of  20  years  ago;  while  ths  condition  of  the  lalwrer  haa  not  greatly 
changed,  except  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on.  his. own  reaponsiliility.  He  thinks  sucti 
differences  bu  there  are  between  the  present  and  past  condition  oi  farm  labor  in  New 
Hampehire  may  hn  attributed  mainly  to  the  easy  communication  between  Canada 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Vbrmont. — President  M.  H.  Buckham,  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Agricnl- 
tnral  College,  repfirts  that  the  amount  of  farm  labor  is  generally  sufficient  through- 
out the  Slate;  that  in  many  sections  young  Vermont  bovs  can  be  hired  who  are 
excellent  help,  while  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  more  forei|;ii  help  is  employed, 
the  native  born  of  either  Irish  or  French  parentage. 

Mr.  Homer  W.  V^l,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

"The  native  farmer  boys  constitnle  the  bulk  of  the  wace-eamers  in  this  part  of  the 
State  \ipon  the  larger  farms,  and  it  is  the  best  class  of  help.  The  help,  both  outdoors 
and  in  tlie  house,  are  a  part  of  the  farmer's  family,  and  are  often  aa  intelligent  and 
well-bred  and  frequently  well  educated.  They  command  a  higher  price  than  the 
Canadian  French  that  are  more  commonly  day  laborers.  They  ordinarily  have 
money  and  many  of  them  become  farm  owners. 

"  I  think  boys  employed  on  the  farms  here  are  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  saving  class 
than  those  employe*!  iu  towns,  and  their  wages  are  as  large,  considering  the  necessary 
expenses,  and  the  temptation  to  spend  money  is  much  less.  In  some  [xirtiona  of  the 
State  Ute  French  Canadian  is  employed,  and  often  makes  a  good  farm  man. 

"  In  those  sectiona  ot  the  Stat«  where  dairyine  has  been  the  [irlnclpal  work  for 
some  years,  the  farmeis  refui'e  to  employ  crude  help,  or  men  having  no  experience 
in  that  work.  The  care  ot  milch  cows,  milking  and  handling  the  product  requires 
something  like  skille<l  labor." 

MAesACH<[SBTT». — Prof.  William  P.  Brooks,  ot  the  Massachusetts  Agricnltnral 
College,  at  Amherst,  says  that  farm  latxtr  in  towns  remote  from  cities  ia  scarce;  that 
fanners  alraoat  uniformly,  when  the  matter  is  broached,  allude  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  Batisfactory  men,  and  that  there  ia  much  difiScutty  in  the  locality  in  re^Qird 
to  the  personnel  of  the  farm  laborers.    He  reports; 

"In  this  part  of  the  State— i.  e.,  the  Connecticut  Valley,  a  large  majority  of  the 
laborers  are  Poles,  chiefly  men,  though  I  should  say  that  the  use  of  the  women  of 
that  nationality  tor  the  lighter  work  of  the  farm  is  increasing.  Near  a  large  city, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  Irish,  Italian,  and  provincial  Ialxirers 
are  tnoat  numerous,  and  Italian  women  are.  to  a  considerable  extent,  employed  in 
the  lighter  work  of  the  market  gardeners  and  fruit  growers.  In  some  localities 
French -Canadian  laborers,  both  men  and  women,  are  m  the  majority.  Most  of  the 
laliorers  are  ignorant.  In  religion  they  are  Roman  Catholics.  I  report  them  as 
fairly  honest  and  reliable,  so  far  a»  their  intelligence  enables  them  touuderstand  and 
remember  what  is  wanted.  Their  blunders  are  due  Ut  a  low  grade  of  intelligence  or 
lack  iif  familiarity  with  our  methoils,  or  sometimes  with  our  language.  These  lalior- 
em  uru  leto  efUdeiit  than  the  beat  type  of  native  laborers ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
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do  not  exjiect  bo  much,  they  work  for  tower  wagee  &nd  are  satiafied  to  be  regarded 
as  servant^  and  I  find  many  farmers  prefer  them,  therefore,  to  natives  for  all  except 
the  moet  responsible  poeitjone,  dace  the  natives  are  likely  to  be  exacting  and  very 
independent 

"In  parts  of  the  State  far  removed  from  cities,  these  laborera  become  permanent 
remdenia,  and  in  many  cases  hire  or  purchase  inrmW  places  and  work  a  part  of  the 
time  for  themselvee.  Thia  is  eepeciaUy  true  of  the  Poles  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
A  Pole  is  not  satisfied  to  become  a  mere  transient  He  will  never,  if  he  can  help 
himself,  make  an  engagement  to  work  except  by  the  month.  Near  the  cities  the 
laborers  are  naturally  more  transient  They  do  not  become  attached  to  localities  or 
to  the  family,  but  work  tonlay  and  to-morrow  go  elsewhere.  Native  farm  laborers 
are  very  scarce,  and  as  a  rule  are  employed  only  in  the  more  responsible  podtions, 
as  teamstera,  herdsmen,  superintendent,  etc.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  change 
in  the  character  of  labor  is  m  large  measure  dae  to  the  lact  that  the  farmer  genetally 
wants  to  pay  but  very  low  wages.  This,  however,  has  become  a  necessity  on  the 
farms  remote  from  cities  because  of  the  prevailing  low  prices  for  farm  products." 

Mr.  E.  D.  Howe,  State  statistical  luient  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  wtitee 
from  Marlboro  tbat  for  many  years  the  farm  help  employed  there  has  very  largely 
come  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick;  that  they  come  and  work  on  tlie  (arms 
for  one  or  two  seasons,  when  they  gradoaliy  drift  into  the  center  as  teamstets,  clerks, 
or  mechaniis,  and  quite  frequently  settle  down  and  beoome  citizens.  Each  year  a 
new  supply  of  green  hands  is  received,  and  they  go  through  the  same  gradations. 
Not  a  few  of  ihem  have  bought  small  farms  and  are  in  buidness  tor  themselves.  They 
make  an  acceptable  class  of  nelp. 

Rrodb  Island. — Prof.  Joseph  A,  Ullinghast,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station  (division  of  field  cKpenments),  says; 

"  The  question  of  farm  laborers  is  one  ot  the  most  serious  with  which  our  farmers 
have  to  contend.  Good  farm  labor  is  different  from  ordinary  labor  from  the  fact  that 
it  most  he  to  some  extent  skilled  labor,  as  there  are  many  operations  on  the  form 
requiring  judgment,  promptness,  and  skill  in  performing  them  properly  to  the  beat 
advantol^  for  the  employer.  This  class  of  labor  isexceedicgly  hard  to  find,  and  the 
demand  Is  greater  than  uie  supply.  Much  of  our  ordinary  farm  help  is,  therefore, 
the  common  farm  laborer,  who  requires  much  closer  aupervieion,  and  in  very  few 
cases  is  bs  efficient  as  the  skilled  farm  hand.  On  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  consid- 
erable colored  help  is  employed,  quite  large  numbers  coming  from  the  South  in  the 
spring,  working  through  the  season,  and  returning  South  in  the  fall.  These  are  said 
to  be  quite  efficient  help,  in  many  instances  working  on  the  same  farm  season  after 
season,  thus  getting  acquainted  with  their  duties  and  becoming  somewhat  skilled  in 
their  work.  In  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  State  and  near  some  of  the  cities 
we  find  quite  targe  numbers  of  Portugese  employed  as  farm  help.  These  are  usually 
rather  slow  to  learn,  yet  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  work  make  fairly  good 
laborers." 

CoNNBcnCTiT, — Hon.  T.  B.  Gold,  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  Connecti- 
cut makes  the  following  statement; 

There  is  a  general  scarcity  of  good  agricultural  labor,  and  emiecially  of  domestic 
help,  at  prices  that  farm  products  warrant,  so  that  the  wage  laborer,  if  thrifty  and 
temperate,  is  living  better  and  laying  up  more  money  than  ever  before.  While 
thrifty  farmeiv  get  a  good  living,  Dabits  of  expenditure  in  travel,  education,  etc., 
allow  little  accumulation  unless  special  work  secures  extra  profits,  as  in  the  tobacco 
industry,  the  weather  and  other  conditions  having  been  favorable  and  the  market 
satisfactory. 

"The  aimcuttnral  laborers  are  following  the  city  mechanics  in  demand ine  shorter 
time  for  labor.  It  comes  hard  to  those  who  remember  when  work  lasted  from  sun 
to  sun  to  have  tiie  boy  leave  the  hayfield  at  4  o'clock  to  get  the  cows,  that  the  men 
may  be  tbroi^h  milking  at  6  p.  m.,  to  have  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day  to  them- 

"  Our  native  New  England  farm  laborers  are  few.  The  Irish  and  French  Canadi- 
ans have  become  land  owners  or  gone  into  other  occupations,  followed  by  Germans, 
Swedes,  Poles,  and  Italians.  From  these  nationalities  we  get  moet  of  our  domestic 
help.  From  the  South  we  get  some  good  colored  women,  but  their  desire  to  get 
back  t«  their  friends  to  spend  their  money  as  soon  as  they  get  a  nice  little  sum  inter- 
feres much  with  their  earn  to  themselves  or  their  usefulne«  in  families. 

"I  employ  5  men  with  families,  2  or  3  children  each.  They  are  thrifty,  steady, 
sober  men.  One  is  a  Yankee,  one  a  colored  man  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  others 
are  Poles.  They  will  average  over  $100  in  bank  each  as  annual  net  savings  above 
expenses;  and  a  colored  gin  from  Virginia  over  (50.  We  take  as  few  chances  as 
paBBibleonthoeeweemploy,  and  have  topay  the  full  prices  usually  prevailing  here." 
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Z.  The  Middle  Btateh. 

In  the  etatefl  of  New  York,  Pennsylvai 

[es,  and  additional 

iilion.     Inthelanrt    .^ 

n  considerable  n 

_    .  .        _ ^..  .       _  .        ._,  ....       e  labor  is  probably  quite 

IS  efficient  aa  formerly,  but  the  leant  skilled,  fureign  and  casual  supply,  can  scarcely 
equal  in  efficiency  the  native  labor  of  a  generation  ago.  Xear  the  large  cities  the 
proportion  of  foreign  labor  is  greatw^. 

In  the  fruit-growmg  belt,  in  the  tide-water  r^ion  from  the  ejwtem  shore  of  Mary- 
land to  the  northern  limit  of  Delaware,  the  colored  element  largely  predominate, 
and  in  the  fruit  and  truck  growing  diHtricts  in  New  Jersey  it  is  considerable.  There 
is  a  large  foreign  eiecnent  m  the  labor  of  New  Jersev,  including  Swedes,  Germana, 
Hungarians,  and  Italians,  many  of  them  illiterate  anil  relatively  unintelli^nt.  The 
farms  of  weslern  Maryland  are  largely  held  by  the  descendant  of  Genuans,  Indus- 
trious and  thrifty,  whose  influence  modiliee  the  character  of  farming  in  all  that 
resion,  and  gives  cliaracter  to  its  labor  aa  well. 

New  York. — Prof.  J.  P,  Eolierts,  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Ithaca, 
occupying  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  Cornell  XJniversitv,  writes  as  follows; 

"  Comparativelv  few  laborereare  now  employed  on  t^cfarm.  Modem  machinery 
haa  made  it  possible  for  the  owner  of  land  to  conduct  the  larger  part  of  the  farm 
operations  with  su<'b  assistance  as  bis  family  may  be  able  to  give.  This  is  not  so 
true  where  large  dairies  are  kept.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  many  cases  a 
man  ie  employed  and  furnished  with  a  house,  and  his  wife,  and  soraetmieB  his 
daughters,  assist  in  the  milkii^. 

"In  thispartof  the  Slate  the  recently  arrived  foreign  laborer  has  not  found  his  way 
into  the  rural  districts.  More  and  more  the  method  of  employing  a  married  man 
and  furnishing  him  with  a  cottage  is  practiced.  The  workman  then  lives  with  his 
family,  and  he  receives  about  fl  a  day  the  year  round,  with  some  perquisites,  such 
as  a  ^Jden  plat,  fruit,  firewood,  a  quart  of  milk  per  day,  etc.  In  the  grain  districts 
young,  stout  men  are  usually  employed  at  from  f  18  to  $22  a  month  and  board,  for  a 
period  of  7  or  8  months. 

"The  native-born  laborer  is  still  efficient.  The  newly  arrived  immigrant  usually 
is  not.  Uis  plane  of  living  is  also  lower  than  that  of  the  American,  and  he  nsually 
is  willing  to  work  for  less  wages.  This  is  not  true  where  farms  are  situated  very 
close  to  the  cities.  Since  the  foreign  element  prefer  the  city  to  the  country,  the 
better  class  do  not  come  into  the  country  as  a  rule.  Those  who  can  not  find  employ- 
ment in  the  city  too  often  go  into  the  country,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  this 
class  of  laborer  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  except  in 
the  rajmng  of  such  crops  as  suear  beets  and  garden  truck,  which  require  long  hours 
and  but  httle  intelligence.  It  takes  but  a  day  or  two  to  teach  these  people  and 
their  families  to  do  the  weeding  properly.  Most  ot  them  are  entirely  unable  (o 
perform  the  labor  necessary  on  a  farm  devoted  to  mixed  agriculture.  As  a  rule  they 
are  very  poor  teamsters. 

"I  have  been  advocating  for  years  the  system  of  cottage  building  on  the  farm  and 
the  employment  of  laborers  and  their  families  throughout  theehtire  year,  bo  that 
they  wtll  not  go  to  town  in  the  winter  and  becom-o  demoralized.  If  this  is  lai^gely 
practiced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  kind  of  crops  grown  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  live  stock  kept." 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Wleting,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  Stale  of  New  York, 
at  Albany,  says; 

"(toort  farm  labor  is  not  abundant.  Men  of  medium  ability  are  fairly  plentiful, 
but  the  riffraff,  which  is  too  luistable  to  find  steady  employment  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories, which  is  too  lazy  to  give  a  man  a  fair  return  for  his  money,  and  wul  not  work 
when  able  to  live  without  it,  is  plentiful.  I  know  many  young  men  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  are  getting  from  $18  to  fi26  per  month,  witli  boMd,  the  year  round  for 
working  on  farms,  and  there  is  always  room  for  men  of  this  class.  On  an  aver^re  I 
do  not  think  that  farm  help  is  as  efficient  as  formerly.  The  men  who  are  aYailahle 
do  not  know  how  to  do  as  many  different  kinds  of  farm  work  as  the  older  generation,' 
an<l  as  a  rule  do  not  take  as  much  interest  in  farming  as  they  should.  In  the  dairy 
and  grain-growing  sections  it  is  largely  transient  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  th^ 
the  farm  help  of  the  State  is  about  evenly  divided  between  native  and  foreign,  Iteing 
largely  foreign  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lai^r  towns  and  cities,  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  back  from  the  railroads  the  help  is  principally  native." 

New  jERMEv.~Mr.  John  T,  Cox,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  ot  .VgricuUure 
/or  New  .lersev,  reNidinj.;  at  Keadington,  reports  apicultural  lalxir  of  that  Slate  ii-a- 
sonably  abundant  and  largely  native.    In  the  fruit,  berry,  and  garden-truck  districts 
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It  ie  munly  colored,  coming  from  the  South  and  retmrung  when  the  crops  are  gath- 
ered. In  the  dairy  and  geneial  farming  dUrtricts  little  change  is  noted  in  the  average 
efficiency  or  wases  of  labor. 

Mr.  Franklin  Dye,  secretary  of  the  New  Jeraey  State  board  of  agricaltnre,  at  Tren- 
ton, testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  the  condition  of  farm  laborers  in 
hie  State  has  improved;  that  hours  of  service  are  shorter,  and  niachineiT  has  relieved 
them  of  much  or  the  drudgery  of  farm  work,  while  they  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life ;  that  wliile  machinery  has  decreased  the  amount  of  labor  in 
certain  kinds  of  work  it  has  not  decreased  the  wages  of  labor  generally. 

Pehnstlvahia. — There  ia  apparently  nu  surplus  of  farm  labor  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  some  sections  at  timee  there  is  a  scarcity,  as  in  the  harvest  season.  The  binder 
and  other  labor-saving  devices  dispense  with  a  portion  of  the  work,  causing  a  notice- 
able decrease  in  the  number  of  laborers  employed. 

As  to  relative  compensation  of  agricultural  and  town  labor,  consideiing  smaller  cost 
of  livingand  variousperquiates  and  advantages,  the  general  testimony  ia  favorable  to 
the  relative  prosperity  of  farm  workers.  Prof.  G,  C.  WatsoD,  agriculturist  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  refers  to  instances  of  men  movinK  from  country  to  tovm,  and 
vice  versa,  and  concludes  that  the  some  men  are  succeeding  quite  as  well  in  farm  life 
in  the  matter  of  good  living  and  the  accumulation  of  property,  saying  nothing  of  tiie 
more  wholesome  influences  surrounding  his  family  in  the  country.  Relative  to  per- 
quisites  in  addition  to  wages  he  saye: 

"The  form  laborer  receives  as  a  part  of  his  remuneration  many  {Mrquisitee,  the 
value  of  which  is  usually  unknown  m  the  towns  and  often  underastimated  in  the 
country.  So  far  as  my  ooservation  goes,  farm  laborers  usually  receive  either  house 
rent,  firewood,  cow  pasture,  garden  or  fruit,  or  all  of  these,  in  addition  to  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  per  month  or  year.  These  conditions  exist  lat^l^  where  married  men 
are  employed  and  tenant  houses  provided.  Single  men  who  live  with  the  families 
ot  their  employers  secure  board,  room,  washing,  and  other  perquisil«s,  besides  a  stip- 
ulated sum  of  money  per  month  or  year,  as  the  case  may  he.  These  conditionH  are 
unknown  in  our  cities  and  towns  among  skilled  laborers." 

Dklawab*. — The  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  John  J. 
Rosa,  reports  farm  labor  in  Delaware  abundant,  such  as  it  is;  that  it  is  all  native  and 
nearly  all  colored;  that  the  only  really  reliable  is  the  old  stock,  the  young  being 
nearly  worthless.  He  says  that  the  help  was  reliable  30  years  ago,  but  is  not  so  now. 
The  cities  of  Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  attract  the  more  enterprisiiig, 
and  female  help  for  the  household  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

Mabyland. — Prof.  H.  J.  Patterson,  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College,  estimates  75  per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  of  eastern  Maryland 
is  colored,  while  in  northern  and  weetero  Maryland  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  laborers  are  colored.  He  considers  colored  labor  retrograding  and  white  labor 
improving.  He  notes  the  tendency  of  the  younger  colorM  people  toward  cities, 
where  they  acquire  tastes  and  habits  unfitting  them  for  country  life,  making  them 
unsteady  and  unreliable,  and  a  hindrance  to  agricultural  progress.  The  older  people 
who  remain  on  the  farms  are  generally  satiiSactory  to  employers.  In  the  sections 
where  white  labor  predominate  there  is  a  large  German  element,  industrious  and 
thrifty,  willing  to  do  any  necessary  work  to  advance  their  financial  and  social  con- 
dition. In  these  sections  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the 
farmer  himself  and  hia  children,  and  any  supplementary  labor  is  performed  by  per- 
sons of  the  some  social  close. 


tendency  is  toward  paying  wages  without  board. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hayden,  Maryland  statistical  agent  ol  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
living  at  Moui^ain  I^ke  Park,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  says  that  labor  is 
more  efficient  than  formerly;  that  it  is  scarce  in  this  region,  owing  to  demand  for 
labor  in  lumbering  and  mining,  and  prices  are  high  ($1,50  per  day)  tor  cash  labor- 
ers. He  reports  a  tendency  to  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  says  that  payment  ie 
usually  made  in  cosh,  the  snare  system  being  unknown. 

3.  Tm  BouTHXBN  Siatbs. 

The  productive  labor  of  this  section  has  three  elements,  email  farmers,  white  labor- 
ers, and  colored  laborers.  The  first,  and  a  very  important  constituent,  is  the  small 
farmer  in  Vir^ia,  the  more  elevated  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  moun- 
toina  of  north  Georgia,  and  thepine  lands  of  the  southern  counties,  the  hill  lands 
of  nortbem  Alabama,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  scattered  throughout  the  cotton  belt, 
wherever  level  plains  or  alluvial  soil,  suited  to  exteoriTe  culture  of  cotton,  are  not 
I  O— TOL  XI 7 
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fonnd.  Some  of  these  fanners  may  employ  a  little  labor,  but  most  of  them  produce 
what  is  required  for  aubsiatence,  with  a  few  bates  of  cotton  for  the  purchase  of  cloth- 
ing aod  food  products  not  obUiined  from  the  homestead  acres.  This  ie  not  techni- 
csny  the  "farm  labor"  with  which  we  are  dealing,  but  it  represente  a  claa^  of  the 
population  which  in  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  white  labor  empioj/ed  in  the  South 
and  working  for  wages  or  "on  shares.  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  independence  of 
thip  class  that  colored  laborers,  in  a  proportion  so  very  large  heretofore  and  now, 
elect  t^  become,  in  a  small  way,  tenant  farmerx,  or,  if  absolutely  without  capital, 
contract  for  the  cultivation  of  small  areas  on  shares,  aa  the  nearest  approach  to  mde- 
pendent  farming.  The  while  farm  labor  class  is  a  small  one  reiatively  in  the  great 
cotton  districbi,  and  the  poaitionB  requiring  skill  and  intelligence  are  largely  filled 
from  it.  Where  responsioility  mu£t  be  exercised,  in  the  larger  and  in  minor  details 
of  management,  many  of  the  more  capable  of  this  class  are  required.  Id  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  sections  referred  to,  where  commercial  agriculture  gives  place  to 

Erovision  for  family  wants,  with  only  a  moderate  surplus  for  cash  markets,  the  labor 
ired  is  only  in  limited  amount,  but  it  is  in  very  large  proportion  white.  In  some 
districts  that  surplus  product  is  mostly  cotton;  in  others  tobacco,  peanuts,  water- 
melons, peaches,  small  fruits,  or  veRetables. 

The  colored  race  almost  monopolizes  the  large  cotton  plantations,  which  occupy 
really  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  the  so-called  cotton  States — a  tenth  part  of  North 
Carolina  between  tidewater  and  the  hill  country,  a  similarly  situated  dietriclr  in  SouUi 
Carolina,  a  belt  of  considerable  breadth  in  middle  Georgia,  the  famous  "Black  belt" 
of  Alabama,  the  alluvial  soils  of  Kisaissippi  (including  the  famous  Mississippi  bot- 
toms between  that  river  and  the  Yazoo),  similar  lands  in  northern  Louisiana,  and 
the  central  cotton  lands  of  Tenas  and  the  bottom  lands  of  its  great  rivers.  These 
cotton  lands  are  fiat  river  bottoms,  or  more  or  less  level  plains,  or  rolling  lands,  or 
rich  soils  not  too  rough  and  uneven  for  cultivation.  Only  small  areas  in  limited  di»- 
tricts  east  of  Texas  were  originally  prairies.  Moat  of  these  lands  were  heavily  wooded, 
requiring  extensive  clearing.  The  great  plantations  are  mostly  broken  up,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  employ  laborers,  at  wages  payable  in  cash,  few  accepting  contracts  for 
service  vontrolnng  their  time  and  movements,  as  they  can  notreconcile  anything  that 
recalls  the  ancient  regime  with  their  ideas  of  free<lom.  They  prefer  renting,  the 
rent  almost  always  payable  in  cotton,  usually  a  prescribed  share  of  the  product;  but 
if  they  have  no  mule  equipment  or  implements  of  culture,  they  accept  a  cert^n 
share  of  the  cotton  produced,  in  lieu  of  wages. 

The  reports  of  the  condition  of  colored  laborers  are  not  so  favorable  as  might  be 
detdred.  Some  claim  improvement,  but  most  of  them  are  unfavorable,  declaring 
decrease  of  efficiency,  especially  iti  the  younger  generation,  which  seems  to  be  ambi- 
tious of  city  life  and  occupations  easier  or  more  agreeable  than  those  of  agriculture. 

ViROiNiA. — Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Virginia,  living  at  Vienna,  near  Washington,  says  that  laborers  are  mostly 
native;  that  employment  is  more  general  than  in  the  recent  period  of  business 
depreeeion,  and  the  payments  are  usually  in  cash  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Since  the  introduction  of  binders,  the  tabor  of  harvesting  grain  is  greatly  reduced, 
fewer  men  are  needed,  a  large  part  of  the  labor  being  done  oy  the  regular  farm  force. 
The  division  of  the  Slate  into  crop  belts,  quite  as  various  as  those  of  New  York, 
causes  widely  variant  conditions  of  labor.  General  farming  is  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  State  sujiplemented  by  some  specialty,  as  cotton  in  the  southeast,  tobacco  in 
the  southern  tier  of  counties,  fruits  and  v^tables  in  the  tide-water  region,  peaches 
and  apples  in  some  parts  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Virginia  valleys,  dairyii^  to  some 
extent  m  this  region,  while  stock  growing  and  grain  production  are  permanent  in 
some  of  the  western  mountain  and  valley  counties.  Of  colored  labor  Mr.  Sherman 
says: 

"It  is  generally  said  that  our  colored  labor  is  growing  more  worthless  and  drifting 
more  largely  to  the  cities.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  true,  hut  in  my  vicinity  J  am 
sure  that  fewer  of  the  young  men  are  buying  land  than  15  years  ago.  and  being  free 
to  move  are  a  much  less  staole  element  in  the  community  than  were  their  fathers, 
and  I  should  think  the  number  of  colored  families  Uving  in  rented  houses  was  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  greater  than  15  or  20  years  ago." 

Mr.  F.  P.  Pope,  of  Southampton  County,  Va.,  in  the  southeast  section  where  cot- 
ton is  grown  in  a  few  counties,  represents  colored  labor  as  scarce,  hard  to  obt^n,  dis- 
couraged by  the  low  wages  ($S  to  $12  per  month),  caused  by  the  low  price  of  cotton, 
and  mostly  undesirable,  though  the  l>etter  classes  who  work  are  doing  fairly  well. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Norman  reports  from  Henry  County,  on  the  southern  border  in  the 
tobacco  r^on  southwest  of  Lynchburg,  and  presents  a  gloomy  picture.     He  says  the 

old  Vir^nia  negroes  are  nearly  extinct  a"  -    '"""    '  '^— ---^  ---■  --'--'-i-  •-■- 

that  their  children  as  e  — ' 
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their  coadition;  that  they  will  walk  10  miles  to  a  meetiog  or  cake  walk,  but  are  not 
aDxiona  to  work  and  want  only  a  pistol,  a  deck  of  cards,  or  a  banjo,  and  if  they  work 
win  gpend  their  wa^^  for  things  of  no  earthly  value,  and  care  nothing  for  to-morrow. 
"If  he  ^ts  a  little  &lucation,  ho  sets  his  hat  on  the  side  of  his  head,  sticks  his  gun 
in  his  hind  pocket,  and  starts  out  as  a  political  leader  or  a  preacher." 

He  explaine  that  labor  was  derooralized  by  too  much  proeperity  when  tobacco  was 
very  high,  the  laborers  becoming  spendthrifts  and  KamblerB,  frequenters  of  saloons, 
and  idlers.  At  the  same  time  farmers  quit  raising  nogs  and  other  proviraons,  and 
now  that  tobacco  is  low  are  in  distress  and  discontent. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Fowler,  of  Washington  County,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  remote  from 


-ixed  ( white  and  black),  equal  to  the  demand,  and  BatJsfactorv  as  to  efQciencv.  Much 
of  the  work  is  done  by  members  of  the  farmers'  families.  On  the  eastern  border  ol 
the  county  are  the  Hatheeon  alkali  works,  which  employ  nearly  a  thousand  hands, 
with  the  Wise  Connty  coal  mince  50  miles  away  to  the  northw^,  and  these  indus- 
triee  aheorb  the  surplus  tabor  and  afford  a  market  fur  suirilus  products,  advancing 
the  thrift  of  labor,  of  which  there  is  no  longer  any  complaint  of  non employment, 
and  of  course  the  price  of  labor  has  been  advoncea.  This  county,  the  most  remote 
of  these  localities,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton countiea  n 


Mr.  George  L.  EwarL  of  Bedford  Gounty,  west  of  Lynchburg,  reports  that  there  is 
a  sufficiency  of  help,  white  and  colored,  but  the  best  of  it  is  drawn  off  by  competing 
industries,  and  what  remains  is  very  inefficient,  the  white  being  as  bad  as  the  col- 
ored.    He  says: 

"I  had  made  the  beet  selection  I  could  from  a  number  of  applicants,  made  a  pod- 
Uve  bargain,  and  yet  the  man  was  persuaded  to  break  it.  I  tried  a^in  with  the 
eame  renilt,  gave  up  in  disgust,  and  am  hiring  2  negroes  and  letting  the  whitesalone." 

Mr.  A  Rothgeb,  of  Page  County,  says  that  their  moet  reliable  laborers  are  able  to 
become  land  owners;  that  the  lees  energetic  are  ambitious  to  own  a  house  and  lot, 
which,  beiuB  accomplished,  sometimes  b^ete  a  feeling  of  independence  and  a  dis- 
position to  ialentss.  He  thinks  that  the  uult  is  their  own  if  they  are  not  thrifty, 
and  recalls  working  at  50  cents  a  day  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  buying  a  hunch  of 
cmttoD  for  (4,  such  as  he  has  bought  since  for  90  cents.  Wages  are  now  $10  to  $14 
a  month,  with  board,  and  much  more  in  harvest.  Sawmills  pay  about  the  same,  but 
suspend  in  harvest  time,  uaing  their  enginee  for  the  thrashing,  and  furnishing  thraeb- 
ers  and  men  and  teams  to  draw  water.    Native  laborers  are  abundant. 

North  CAKOMSA.^Prof.  F.  E.  Emery,  agriculturist  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Raleish,  reports  that  the  laltor  of  that  part  of  the  State  is  mostly 
colored,  while  that  of  the  western  counties  is  mainly  white.  He  doubts  whether 
labor  is  improving  much,  as  the  young  people  ore  generally  averse  to  work,  though 
he  indicates  some  recent  sigua  of  advance  in  more  attention  to  having  the  young 
men  work.    Wages  of  common  laborers  are  $8  to  (10  per  month  and  board. 

SoiTTH  Cabolika. — Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  occupyii^  the  chair  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture in  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  writes  as  follows: 

"Farm  labor  grows  less  efficient  as  the  trained  ex-slave  disappears  from  the  scene 
of  action  and  as  the  managers  familiar  with  negro  choracter  retire  from  the  farm.  In 
the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages  some  are  acquiring  homes,  and  either  rent  small 
tracts  of  land  or  depend  upon  jobs  by  the  day. 

"In  the  country  no  appredanle  improvement  or  change  in  the  statue  of  farm  labor 
has  taken  place  in  years.  In  the  whole  State  about  80  per  cent  of  strictly  farm  labor 
is  done  by  colored  people. 

"Share  contracts  vary,  with  the  ability  of  the  laborer  to  furnish  more  than  his 
muscle,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  crop,  usually  the  share-cropper  doing  only 
such  work  as  is  necessary  to  'make  the  crop.'  The  land  owner's  snare  on  rolling 
lands  will  rarely  more  than  keep  up  repairs  in  land  and  betterments.  Contracts  for 
cash  wages  are  less  in  vogue  since  the  ruinous  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

"There  is  some  increase  in  the  number  acquiring  homes,  hut  this  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  towns.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  educated  negro 
to  leave  the  farm.     In  fact,  this  tendency  is  not  c.onfined  to  the  colored  race." 

Groboia. — The  director  of  the  Geoma  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  R.  J.  Redding, 
reports  on  the  status  of  farm  labor,  as  lollowa; 

''The  common  labor  of  tl 


the  Ifuver  proportion  field  later  is  performed  b^  n^Toes.  In  southern  Georgia  and 
north  Georgia  the  reverse  is  the  case,  a  large  ma]ority  of  the  laborers  being  white.  I 
c«u  not  say  that  the  efficiency  of  the  laM>r  is  increadng  or  diminishing.    It  has 
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reached  about  a  atationaiy  point.  I  do  not  think  the  laborer,  as  s  rale,  is  saving 
anytbiog  or  inakinK  a  home.  Few  riee  to  the  top  or  t&ke  advantage  of  opportunities 
and  secure  homes,  out  the  large  majority  of  the  laborere  are  in  ue  same  condition 
that  they  have  been  for  years  past — that  ia,  thev  live  'from  hand  to  mouth'  and  are 
content  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  a  tew  dollare  to  spend  for  Christmas,  and  are 
willing  to  start  out  on  a  new  year,  and  do  so  cheerfully,  without  having  laid  up  a 
eiuKle  dollars'  worth  of  anything. 

"I  can  not  say  that  there  is  any  material  change  going  on  in  the  evetem  of  paying 
for  labor;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  see  any  special  tendency  to  pay  casn  wages. 

Profeesor  Redding  regards  the  future  of  a^cultural  labor  in  his  State  as  very 
unpromising,  and  believee  that  under  theexistinginduetrial  system  the  lowest  class  of 
labor,  the  unintelligent  field  hand,  will  never  receive  anything  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Occasionally  a  man,  by  pemistent  industry  and  economy,  savee  something 
and  securee  a  home,  but  the  man  of  labor,  with  wife  and  children  to  support,  is  able 
to  procure  only  enough  to  supply  the  absolute  neceeeitieB  of  life. 

Ez-Govemor  W,  J.  Northen,  manager  of  the  Qeoigia  immigration  and  investment 
bureau,  writes: 

''F^mn  labor  in  some  sections  of  the  State  has  grown  scarce.  This  is  especially 
true  in  eastern  middle  Georgia.  In  the  greater  put  of  the  State  there  is  an  abun- 
dance for  all  necessary  nurpoees. 

"In  many  pnrtB  of  tlie  State  there  has  been  change  favoring  the  wb^  system. 
The  large  preference  is,  however,  for  renting  or  share  of  the  crop.  The  latter  gives 
more  time  that  the  laborer  can  control  as  his  own,  and  this  condition  the  negro  much 
prefers.  The  usual  method  is  for  the  liuidlonl  to  furnish  the  land  and  the  laborer 
the  service,  and  divide  equally.  A  1-horee  farm  consists,  generally,  of  40  acres. 
The  laborer  pays  rent  for  the  mule  and  about  two  bales  of  cotton  for  the  use  ot  the 
land. 

"Tbecharacter-of  the  labor  is  about  as  it  has  been  for  several  years  past.  It  is 
hardly  posnble  to  tell  the  future  of  the  labor  of  the  South.  There  is  so  hUle  stability 
in  the  chamcter  ot  the  negro  that  there  is  not  much  calculating  as  to  what  he  will  do 
under  any  given  set  of  conditions.  If  the  South  continues  to  plant  cotton,  the  n^;ro 
will  remun  the  same  for  years  to  come.  If  there  should  be  clmnges  in  fanning  there 
will  come  great  revolution  in  the  labor  question," 

Flobid*.— Hon.  L.  B.  Wombwell,  commissioner  ot  agriculture,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  farm  labor  throughout  all  sections  of  Florida  is  doing  well.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  work  for  dt  who  wish  it,  at  good  wagee,  which  they  get,  when  due,  in 
cash  or  its  e()uivalent,  as  they  elect,  in  some  article  of  trade.  Labor  is  plentiful, 
though  there  ismo  surplus  ot  account.  Those  who  are  idle  are  so  because  they  prefer 
it  In  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  where  the  farming  is  carried 
a  targeecare,  the  greater  part  ot  the  labor  is  composed  of  negroee,  while  the 
mg  much  of  it  themselves. 


Complaints  among  the  laboring  classes  are  few,  if  any,  and  there  is  no  such  tiling  ai 
want  ever  hearcT  of;  all  are  satisfied.  The  quality  of  labor  is  fair  and  generally  effi 
cient.     In  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Stale,  in  the  fruit  and  truck 


growing  sections,  the  labor  is  mixed  to  some  extent,  the  whites  predominating  re 
and  more  as  you  go  south.    In  other  reepecta  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  in  tne 
sections  first  named. 

"In  the  first-named  sections  of  the  State,  the  methods  of  payment  vary  according 
to  the  conditions,  or  needs,  of  the  contracting  parties.  In  some  cases  all  cash  is  paid; 
in  others  part  cash  and  part  of  the  crop,  which  ia  divided  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  another  method,  which  will  probably  include  one-tialf  of  the  whole,  and  is 
popular  with  both  parties,  is  the  renting  of  small  tracts  (say  40,  80,  or  more  acres) 
to  the  laboring  people  for  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  the  crop,  this  to  bo  paid  when 
the  crop  is  harvested.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  sections  cash,  with  board,  is  the 
customary  method  of  p«yment.  In  fact,  in  all  sections  wliere  cash  is  the  entire 
remuneration  board  is  included.  This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  hands  employed 
in  mills  and  other  manufacturing  industries.  Taking  into  consideration  all  condi- 
tions, the  average  laborer  and  his  employer  are  working  harmoniously,  and  both  are 
prospering." 

Alabama.— Prof.  J.  F.  Duggar,  agricultnrist  of  the  experiment  station  of  Alabama, 
thinks  that  two-thirds  of  the  farm  labor  of  Alabama  is  colored,  and  holds  that  effi- 
ciency is  rapidly  and  unmistakably  diminishing.  Aboutone-fifth  work  for  wages  in 
cash,  according  to  his  estimate,  and  not  half  as  many  as  formerly  work  under  direc- 
tion of  the  farmer  on  the  share  system.  They  prefer  to  rent  land  and  control  their 
own  movements.  In  sharing,  it  is  usual  for  the  laborer  to  receive  one-third  of  the 
cotton,  or  one-fourth  of  the  com,  for  labor  done.    If  he  feeds  himself,  he  gets  half 
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the  crop,  but  paye  for  half  th«  fertilizer,  when  any  ie  used.  Of  the  thrift  of  the  col- 
cred  laborer  Professor  Duggar  mje : 

"  It  is  very  [«r«  for  laborore  on  the  fann,  either  for  wagee  or  on  the  ehaie  syetem, 
to  gave  any  considerable  amount  of  eomingB.  If  be  doee  so,  it  is  inveeted  in  a,  mule 
and  other  equipment  ueceesary  tor  renting  land.  After  a  good  crop  yeftr,  a  share 
hand  may  have  sufficient  savings  to  begin  tenting.  A  renter  may  have  a  Hmall  anr- 
plui4  wiUi  which  to  make  a  first  payment  on  a  land  pnrchase." 

TRNHEasBB. — Dr.  Cbarlee  W.  Dabnev,  president  of  the  Univendty  of  Tennessee, 
and  formerly  Assietant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricoltore,  faraiBhee  the 
followiiiK  statement: 

"All  Kinds  of  agricultural  laborers  are  becoming  scarcer  each  year  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  cities  and  along  railroad  lines.  The  tendency  is  (or  laborers  to  move  about 
more  and  more.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cotton  and  trucking  districts  of  west 
Tennessee.  This  is  very  bad  both  for  laborers  and  employers.  Our  yomig  nCRro 
3ving  alxnit  over  the  country  in  sangs  to  get  th 
labor  still  forms  the  bulk  of  farm lalMr  in  middl 
B  of  it  in  east  Tennessee.    More  small  farms  i: 


_     _.  Ii  wages  by  the  month,  hut  this  is  because 

labor  is  moving  so  much.  The  older  men,  with  families,  who  live  at  one  place,  Still 
crop  on  shares.  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  Tennessee  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more  so.  Around  towns  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  labor  at  all." 

Hr.  T.  H.  Reeves,  etatistjcal  i^[ent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lor  Tennessee, 
claims  that  there  has  been  an  mcrease  in  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor  each  decade 


He  notes  that  cash-payment  wages  ie  becoming  more  general,  but 

that  renting  landa  for  part  of  the  crop  is  still  in  vogue.  Ordinarily  the  owner  receives 
one-third  of  the  crop  as  rent,  but  the  proportion  dependssomewhat  on  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  On  the  better  grades  of  land,  the  owner  furnishes  land,  the  stock  to  work 
it,  and  the  seed,  for  one-tmlf  the  produce.  For  bottom  lands,  new  grounds,  or  highly 
improved  lands,  the  owner  gels  either  one-halt  or  a  stipulated  cash  rent 

He  estimates  the  distribution  of  labor  by  ttuxe  in  east  Tennessee  at  B5  per  cent 
white,  15  percent  coloredj  doubtless  a  much  lai^r  proportion  of  colored  people  live 
here,  bat  prefer  to  work  m  towns  or  cities.  He  states  that  he  doee  not  know  of  an 
instance  of  a  colored  Inan  or  woman,  who  has  acquired  a  fair  education,  going  to  the 
country  to  live  in  any  capadty. 

M imsBippi.— Prof.  E.  R.  Lloyd,  of  the  Mississippi  experiment  station,  writes: 

"There  is  only  one  section  ot  this  State  where  the  custom  is  to  employ  farm  labor 
for  cash  wsgra  to  grow  cotton,  and  that  is  in  the  delta;  where  the  farms  are  large  and 
little  except  cotton  is  grown,  and  each  plantation  h^  a  manager  or  overseer.  The 
delta  land  produces  a  hale  per  acre  and  often  more,  and  the  cotlon  grown  there  has 
a  better  staple  and  wilt  bring  at  least  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  cotton  grown  on 
upland.  On  the  hill  farms  it  is  not  the  custom  to  pay  cash  wagee.  The  farmer  fur- 
ntshee  land,  implements,  and  teams,  and  the  tenant  furnishes  the  laborand  takes  part 
of  the  crop  produced  for  his  wages.  We  call  this  the  'share'  system,  and  nearly  all 
the  hjmeiB  in  this  section  farm  on  the  share  system  where  cotton  is  grown.  Cotton 
at  4  or  5  cents  on  hill  farms  prohibits  cash  wagee  in  its  production.  When  cotton 
brought  8  and  10  cents,  brmers  could  then  pay  cash  wagee  and  make  a  profit  out  ot 
cotton.  Our  farm  labor  last  year  was  f7.fiO  to  |S  per  month  and  rations — 1  barrel 
of  meal  and  16  pounds  ot  meat  per  hand  per  month.  Where  no  rations  are  furnished, 
the  rate  of  wagee  runs  from  $10  to  $12  per  month.  The  low  price  of  cotton  certainly 
was  very  discouraging  to  bo^  grower  and  laborer.  The  smalt  'upland'  farmers  gen> 
eially  employ  lor  2  wage  han£  todotheplowing,  and  give  them  (if  good,  stout  men) 
$6  and  rations  per  month,  and  the  hoeing  and  gathering  of  the  crop  is  done  entirely 
by  day  hands.  The  average  wages  per  day  for  hoeing  is  40  centsand  feed,  orfiOcente 
without  feed,  and  all  the  gathering  is  done  by  the  100  pounds.  Average  price  for 
picking  cotton  is  40  cents  per  hundred.  Our  labor  is  all  colored,  and  is  growing 
more  worthless  and  harder  to  manage  each  year."  ~^ 

AaKANBAa — Hon.  Frank  Hill,  commisHioner  of  wricultnre  of  Arkansas,  writes 
that  of  the  lands  rented  to  white  formers  about  half  are  for  cash,  while  the  nc^^ 
laborere  rent  for  a  share  of  the  cropa  He  consider  colored  labor  less  valuable  than 
formerly  and  becoming  scarce.  More  farm  implements  ate  used,  and  cotton  is  pro- 
duced with  fewer  han&  and  less  cost 

LonraiANA.— Dr.  W.  C.  Stnbbs,  director  of  the  eiperiment  station  in  Louisiana, 

S'  res  the  following  explicit  account  of  the  varied  and  somewhat  peculiar  labor  dis- 
butioD  of  that  State:  ,  , 
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"The  statue  of  agricultural  labor  Ib  somewhat  different  in  the  cane  fields  of  south- 
ern Louiraana,  the  rice  fields  of  southwest  Louisiana,  and  the  cotton  fields  of  north- 
ern LoDimana.  In  the  cane  n^oa  of  southern  Louisiana,  the  laborer  lives  in  houses 
upon  the  plantationB,  and  is  employed  excluBively  by  the  day,  wages  varying  from 
65  cents  to  {1  a  dav.  These  houses  or  cabins  ore  furnished  free,  with  the  cabin 
6rewood  and  a  small  garden.  The  laborers  are  worked  in  sangB,  superintended  by 
on  overseer  or  manager.  In  this  section  of  the  State  it  may  t>e  perhape  asserted  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  laborers  are  white  (chiefly  Italians) ,  and  the  remainder 
'  n^Toes.  Of  course  this  labor  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  flelds  and  is 
engaged  in  heavy  work — plowing,  hoeing,  cutting  caue,  leading,  etc.  When  weget 
into  the  sugarhouse,  expert  labor  of  a  more  intelligent  character  in  required  and 
utilized. 

"  In  southwest  Louisiana,  where  rice  is  largely  grown,  the  labor  ia  divided  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks.  Many  small  white  planters  do  their  own  field  work, 
while  the  more  extensive  ones  hire  both  white  and  negro  labor.  The  number 
employe*!  in  the  rice  induatrv  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  sugar  districts,  the  sugar 
interest  requiring  perhape  a  larger  nmnber  of  laborers  per  acre  than  any  other 
planting  industry. 

"In  northern  Louisiana  we  find  two  entirely  distinct  avslema  of  planting  and 
farming;  one  is  the  large  cotton  planter,  situated  in  the  MiHSi:«ippi  and  other  valleys 
of  the  State,  with  large  plantations,  cultivated  by  either  what  we  call  '  croppers'  or 
'  renters'  and  in  a,  few  instances  with  hired  labor.  The  coiisideration  paid  Uiborers 
there  is  as  follows:  For  croppers,  where  the  planter  fumislu*  the  land  and  team,  one- 
half  of  the  crop;  Fur  renters,  usuallv  a  stipulated  amount,  either  in  money  or  by  a 
certain  part  of  the  crop.  This  style  of  lanuing  pre^'ails  to  a  verj'  large  extent 
throughout  the  alluvial  portion  of  northern  Louisiana.  There  are  a  few  planters 
cultivating  their  own  crops  with  hired  labor. 

"tn  the  'bill'  section  we  find  a  majority  of  the  small  farmers  doing  most  of  their 
own  work,  hiring  occasionally  both  white  and  colored  labor  to  asNSt  them.  Occa- 
sionally we  find,  besides  the  crop  cultivated  by  the  owner  of  the  j)lace,  a  few  tenants 
who  rent  or  crop  after  the  manner  described  in  the  alluvial  districts, 

"Outfflde  the  suaar  districts  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  price  paid  for  labor  per  day, 
as  nearly  everybody  works  upon  one  of  the  two  systems  above  given,  and  therefore 
the  receipts  for  his  labor  are  variable,  depending  largely  upon  tne  quantity  of  crop 
made  and  the  price  obtained  therefor. 

"In  the  eaatem  and  one  or  two  other  local  areas  of  the  State  truck  growing  is 
largely  practiced,  and  while  supervised,  and,  perhaps,  in  many  instances  directly 
managea  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  large  numoer  oi  the  laborers  are  employed  in 
the  gatherii^  and  marketing  of  the  crop.  Here,  too,  we  have  both  white  and  col- 
ored labor, 

"Ah  a  rule  the  laborer  of  this  country  is  not  improving;  he  is,  perhaps,  more 
uncertain,  more  unreliable,  harder  to  find,  as  the  vears  go  by.  Kspecially  is  this 
true  of  the  nt^ro,  who  is  being  gradually  displaced  by  immigrants  from  Italy  and 
other  countries.  I  should  say  that  to-day  the  n^jroes  probably  constitute  two-thirds 
to  tiiree-fourths  of  the  actual  laborers  of  the  State.  The  remainder  is  white.  But 
there  is  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  who  own  the 
land  and  are  comfortably  and  nicely  fixed,  who  perform  a  large  percentage  of  their 
labor. 

"The  tendency  of  our  colore*!  laborers  is  toward  the  cities,  railroads,  sawmills, 
ete.  This  is  probably  due  to  two  facts — first,  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  our 
chief  staples,  which  has  discouraged  to  a  large  extent  the  growing  of  crops  upon  the 
share,  or  croppii^  and  renting  system;  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  yowiS  colored 
lalx>rer  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  'see  the  world'  and  to  mix  and  mmgle  with  the 
strife  and  excitement  of  city  life.  The  prospect  for  the  future  is  rather  gloomy. 
The  question  ia  exceedingly  serious,  and  will  require  the  wisdom  and  patience  of 
our  tiest  statesmen  to  bring  out  of  it  a  satisfactory  solution." 

The  statistical  agent  of  the  I>ppartment  of  Agriculture  for  Louisiana,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  of  Tjthe  Charles,  says  that  in  that  part  of  the  Stat«  the  white  f&nn  laborers 
rarely  remain  such  loiyj,  becoming  share  farmers  or  the  proprietors  of  land,  paying 
on  the  installment  plan.  They  are  frequently  sons  of  neighborins  planters.  Many 
are  from  the  Northwestern  Slates,  and  are  reliable  hands.  There  is  a  scarcity  in  the 
supply,  owing  to  tl)e  demand  for  labor  In  lumbering  and  manufacturing.  He  says 
tliat  colored  laborers  are  inferior  to  whites  in  efficiency,  requiring  so  much  super- 
vimon,  though  in  character  superior  to  the  town  laborer  of  the  same  class.  Hereports 
some  increase  of  thrift  amone  colored  laborers — more  of  a  tendency  to  acquire  homes — 
and  thinks  that,  if  aided  ana  encouraged  by  intelligent  white  men,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  colored  rural  population  would  own  farms,  adding;  "I  have  tested  tliis  by 
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actual  experiment,  and  find  quite  a  proportion  of  the  colored  people  will  buy  small 
fanne  if  they  have  the  chance,  and  become  thereby  much  better  citizens." 

TucjlB.— The  commiaaioner  ot  agriculture  ot  Texas,  Hon.  Jeffereon  Johnson,  Baya, 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  farm  laborere  of  the  State,  that  "  they  have  given  up 
the  ide&  of  being  able  to  malce  anything  more  than  a  living  out  of  their  labor,  and 
have  therefore  accepted  the  situation,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfied  to  remMn 
ae  they  are,  'hewers  ot  wood  and  drawers  ot  water.'  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State  the  colored  labor  is  largely  in  excess  ot  the  white,  while  in  the  central  and 
northern  porta  ot  the  State  whites  largely  predominate."  Hr.  Johnson  does  not 
think  colored  labor  is  iinprovii^,  either  in  morals  or  efficiency,  but  apparently  dete- 
riorating in  both. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Green,  the  State  Btatistica!  agent  of  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  at 
Halletaville,  Tex.,  reports  that  while  the  population  of  that  county  is  only  about  IB 
per  cent  colored,  the  nired  farm  laborers  are  about  60  per  cent  colored,  and  that  they 
are  not  as  efficient  as  the  white  laborers,  unleus  the  foreman  is  with  them.    He  says: 

"The  wbit«  renter  usually  pays  money  rent,  but  with  the  colored  renter  tlie  share 
contract  is  in  vogue.  Where  he  is  able  to  funiiBh  his  own  t«am  and  tools,  hepays 
the  landowner  one-third  of  the  com  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  he  makee.  Woere 
the  landowner  furnishes  everything,  they  divide  equally.  As  a  rule,  the  colored 
people  seem  to  he  trying  to  save  nothing,  but  spend  all  they  can  get  and,  in  many 
instances  (where  they  can  get  credit) ,  go  into  debt.  One  farmer  and  stock  raiaer  told 
me  to-day  that  most  of  the  colored  men  in  the  county  who  owned  farms  were  so 
badly  in  debt  that  if  their  homes  were  sold  they  would  not  more  than  pay  them  out. 
There  is  no  marked  tendency  to  change  conditions  in  this  county." 

Prof.  B.  C.  Pittuck,  agriculturist  ot  the  Texas  Experiment  Station,  says  the  demand 
for  intelUj^nt  farm  laborers  is  increasing;  from  the  increase  of  diversified  and  iiit«a- 
sive  farming  there  is  a  growing  demand  tor  skilled  labor,  which  constantly  exceeds 
the  supply.  He  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  laborers  are  negroes  and  Mexicans;  that 
many  are  employed  at  cash  wages  throughout  the  year,  though  the  share  system  is 
exteoNvely  followed,  the  landlord  usually  receiving  one-third  ot  the  crop. 

4,  Thb  Cbntral  V/sbt. 

In  the  northern  belt  of  this  great  central  district,  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  laborers  are  in  part  native  Americans,  ambitious  te  acquire  home- 
Bt«wlB,  and  largely  toreignera  of  the  Detter  class  from  northern  Europe,  Norw^^ana, 
Swedes,  and  Danes,  who  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  frugal,  Boon  eetablishiiu; 
themselves  in  homes  of  their  own.  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  a  r^on  wiUt  no  waste  lan^ 
and  very  little  surface  area  unoccupied  byfarmSjBettleci  by  the  citizens  of  the  Atlantic 
tHoast  States  and  by  the  more  progressive  ot  immigrants  from  European  countries,  farm 
laborers  are  mostly  allied  by  kindred  or  associatiou  with  the  resident  population, 
constituting  a  body  of  farm  laborers  unequalled,  in  intelligence  and  adaptability  to 
environment  and  to  changing  agricultural  conditions,  in  any  foreign  country.  A 
lower  clasB  of  laborers,  for  the  Him{)ler  and  least  skillful  kinds  of  service,  are  for- 
eigners and  ttansients  from  the  cities.  The  floating  population  seeks  particularly 
the  grain-nowing  sectious,  and  predominates  in  the  harvest  seasons  of  the  northwest 
and  central  belt  beyond  the  Missiffiippi.  That  fertile  and  thrifty  stock-raising  and 
erain-growing  country,  comprised  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  is  lull  of 
ttie  latest  improvements  of  a^cultural  machinery,  and  farm  operations  are  so  facili- 
tated and  the  cost  ot  prodnction  cheapened  that  the  fanners  do  their  own  work  with 
fewer  hands  and  are  able  to  pay  for  the  best. 

This  reliable  help  for  the  main  oiierations  ot  the  farm,  able  to  manage  machinery 
and  care  for  farm  animals  is,  therefore,  better  than  formerly,  while  a  lower  grade  ol 
service,  in  simpler  and  cruder  operations,  can  be  and  is  undertaken  by  persons  of 
less  skill,  reliability,  and  permanence  of  employment.  The  advance  ot  mechanical 
and  scientific  cultivation,  led  by  trained  experts  in  various  lines  oC  rural  industry, 
has  its  influence  in  elevating  the  average  efficiency,  so  that  it  must  be  admitted,  on 
the  whole,  that  labor  tends  to  a  higher  rate  of  efficiency  than  30  years  ogtD. 

Wbst  Virqikia. — Prof.  J.  II.  Stuart,  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  West 
Virfdnia,  states  relative  to  agriculture  and  its  conditions: 

"Upon  a  majority  of  the  lanns  in  West  Virginia  the  labor  is  done  by  the  owners 
or  their  sons,  the  farms  being  usually  small  in  area.  In  sections  of  the  State,  bow- 
ever,  permanent  labor  is  necessary,  and  is  employed  at  a  rate  of  wage  ranging  from 
50  cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Where  the  maximum  wage  is  paid,  it  is  without  board  or 
lodging.  As  a  rule  the  laborers  are  Americans,  principally  West  Vir^jiniane,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  who  can  be  termed  'professional '  farm  laborers.  I 
tnean  by  that  there  are  few  who  spend  their  lives  as  wBge-eamere  upon  the  fums. 
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Mnch  of  the  hired  (iirai  labor  ie  performed  by  persons  who  spend  &  portion  o(  the 
year  St  work  in  mines,  timbering,  railitwding,  work  in  factoriee  and  on  steamboBis, 
giving  their  attention  in  slack  times  of  the  year  in  such  employment,  to  engagements 
upon  the  farm.  In  the  early  history  of  the  State,  the  la^r  part  of  the  laborerB 
were  negroes,  who,  however,  represent  a  smalt  percentage  ol  that  clasH  of  laborers  in 
this  State  at  the  present  time.  An  abundant  supply  of  llborerv  can  tie  had  osarule: 
recently,  however,  the  great  stimulus  to  manufacturing,  mining,  railroading,  and  oil 
production  in  West  Virginia  has  called  away  laborere  from  the  farm  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  been  somewtiatofaaerious  problem  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
to  get  enough  latx>r  to  perform  the  actually  necessary  work. 

"The  tendency  in  this  State  ie  to  the  tfiviaion  of  farma  into  small  holdings,  thus 
reducing,  as  a  consequence,  the  proportionate  demand  for  farm  latMrere  au  such. 
The  remuneration  has  changed  but  littte  during  the  last  few  years,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  land  allotmeiitH  and  small  perquisites  to  farm  laborers  who  reade  upon 
the  farme,  in  comparison  with  tliat  class  of  lalxirers  in  other  engagements,  tliere  is 
but  email  difference  in  the  rate  of  wage. 

"In  many  counties  the  r-^lar  farm  employees  reside  upon  the  lands  of  the  owner 
and  receive  land  and  other  conveniences  which  go  ie  p«rt  lemunetatjon  for'  thdr 
services,  in  addition  to  a  stated  wage. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  fu-m  latmrersare  improving  in  their  efficiency,  doe 
to  the  fact,  lar^ly,  that  they  are  not  permanently  emploved  in  that  capacity,  mnch 
of  the  latior  being  done  hy  those  persons  who  give  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to 
work  in  the  nunee,  factories,  etc.  Tfae  improvement  in  the  conatruction  of  t>etter 
homes,  the  neatness  in  niethodeof  fanning,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  adapt' 
ability  of  lands  to  special  lines  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  principles  which  undenie 
successful  husbandry  is  very  noticeable  in  this  State.  Also  a  marked  tendency  to 
special ization  in  agricultural  puisuita,  such  as  the  growing  of  targe  or  small  fruits, 
trucking,  poultry  raising,  etc." 

Hon.  W.  Atkinson,  President  of  the  State  tmard  of  agriculture  of  West  Virginia, 
reports  that  agricultural  labor  is  scarce  all  over  the  State,  owing  to  the  buitdm^  of 
rajtroads,  laying  of  pike  lines,  snd  the  great  activity  of  all  kinds  of  business  in  cities. 
He  says  that  tlie  reliable  men  work  lor  good  wages  a  few  years  and  then  go  into 
business  for  themselves,  leaving  a  less  desirable  set  of  farm  nauds.  He  finds  that 
farm  maciiinery  greatly  reduces  requirement  of  farm  labor,  enabling  the  farmer  to 
do  most  of  his  work  with  horsepower.     He  says: 

"The  farmer  must  tie  a  merchant  these  days,  and  a  good  horseman,  and  can  then 
do  lots  of  work  himself.  Another  relief  the  farmer  h^  is — the  young  ladies  of  the 
farm  drive  the  hinder,  the  mowing  machine,  and  horse  fork — so  you  see  the  thrifty 
farmer  is  forging  ahead  if  labor  is  scarce.  The  tieauty  of  it  is,  the  farmer  who  owns 
his  land  is  the  meet  independent  man  on  the  glotie." 

Onto. — Prof.  Charles  E.  Thome,  director  of  the  State  experiment  station  at 
Wooeter,  states  that  for  2  years  farm  laborers  have  tieen  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get,  and  more  complaints  of  inefficiency  are  heard,  especially  near  the  laiver 
towns.  He  does  not  see  any  marked  difference  in  rate  of  wages,  tmt  thinks  tliat  the 
contracts  of  this  year  will  show  an  advance.  This  scarcity  appears  to  show  that 
many  laborers  prefer  town  employment. 

Mr.  Thome  kindly  obtained  statements  from  his  farmers'  institute  workers  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  the  eist  of  which  is  presented  herewith. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Famsworth,  of  miterville,  saya  that  latxireis  are  abundant  except  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities.  He  thinks  that  men  of  moderate  ability  enjoy  as  much 
comfort  and  endure  as  few  hardships  on  the  farm  as  in  the  city.  He  believes  that 
it  would  be  better  to  build  tenant  nouses  and  hire  by  the  year. 

Mr.  John  Begg,  of  Columbus,  says  the  supply  is  sufficient  and  efficiency  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  unskilled  latMrers;  the  compensation  good,  farm  tiands  being 


letter  paid  than  town  laborers,  and  mving  more  money. 
Mr.  John  Shawver,  of  BelteEontoine,  says  that  sinrie  n 
according  to  ability,  and  many  are  indolent,  and  adds: 


n  Shawver,  of  BelteEontoine,  says  that  sinffle  men  get  $13  to  flS  and  board. 


"I  pay  $20  per  month  for  5  months  and  $26  per  month  the  balance  of  the  ycdar. 
We  furnish  a  comfortable  house  of  4  rooms,  good  garden,  truck  patch,  some  fruit 
if  any  can  l»e  spared,  privilE^  of  keeping  cow  (we  furnish  the  cow  also,  at  present), 
2  hogs,  25  hens,  fuel,  team  and  wagon  to  do  hauling,  and  horse  and  buegy  for  occa- 
sional use.  The  man  I  tiave  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  did  farm  work  till  he  wae 
abont  28  years  old,  and  had  saved  $1,200.  He  then  went  to  the  city,  married  a  city 
woman,  hved  up  what  he  made  ana  also  wtiat  he  had  previously  saved,  and  then 
decided  to  go  back  on  a  farm  agtun.  They  had  little  furniture,  poor  clothing,  and 
not  a  dollar  when  they  moved  on  my  place,  but  are  now  pinVng  up  a  IhUe,  piece  by 
piece."  ,  -  I 
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Mr.  0.  E.  Bradfnte,  of  Cedarville,  reports  labor  scarce  at  harvest  seasons,  and  the 
transient  laborers  are  not  of  the  hi);nest  quality.  In  bis  vicinity  men  from  towns 
say  that  they  can  gave  more  at  90  cents  per  day  in  the  country  than  at  $1.26  in  the 
towD.  Hr.  Bradfate  pays  on  his  stock  farm  ll  per  day  and  fumiehee  firewood  and 
house,  but  gets  $1  per  week  rent.    This  is  about  the  hiKhest  rate  paid  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Georve  E.  Lawrence,  of  Moriou,  considera  the  laoor  supply  ample,  Uie  quality 
etiSdent,  and  that  the  remuneration,  in  view  of  ila  purchasing  power,  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Alva  Agee,  of  Cheshire,  says  that  effident  farm  labor  is  not  abundant  in  hia 
vicinity,  and  complains  that  monufiicturere  can  pay  bifther  wages  and  so  get  the  more 
effident, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lehmaun,  of  Savannah, a  breederof  National  Dickinson  Delaine  Merinoes, 
savs  that  laborers  are  scarcer  than  ever  before  known,  that  wages  have  advanced 
fully  20  per  cent  in  2  years,  and  that  farm  labor  is  the  beat  paid  of  all  unskilled 
claraes  of  labor.  City  competition  baa  diawn  heavily  on  the  country  mpply;  hands 
for  8  or  9  months  are  given  |17  to  |20  and  board,  washing,  and  in  most  cases  a  horae 
keep  beddee. 

Mr.  Cbarlee  Hclntyre,  of  Chandlersville,  reports  that  skilled  brm  laborers  can 
not  be  had  at  any  price,  and  unskilled  are  scarce  and  high  priced.  Many  fanners 
hir«  by  the  year,  and  paj^  $12  to  $20  per  month  and  furnish  house,  garden,  cow 

rture,  wood,  and  the  privily  of  keeping  poultrjf.  As  to  relative  cost  of  living, 
Ba.yB:  "  We  have  in  our  vill^e  laborers  who  tried  it  in  Zaneeville  and  got  tl.50 
per  day  who  my  they  can  do  better  here  worhingat  tl  per  day." 

Mr.  George  E.  Scott,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Bays  it  is  diincult  to  obtain  efficient  help; 
tliBt  compensation  is  lower  than  for  other  unskilled  labor,  but  as  much  as  prices 
of  products  will  warrant.  He  says  he  pays  $175  per  year,  but  would  be  willmg  to 
pay  ^00  tor  one  who  "finds  himself." 

Mr.  J.  Al  Dobie,  of  Gutman,  Auglaize  County,  says  that  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  labor  is  rather  soiree  at  SI  and  boud.  In  winter  it  is  biirly  abun- 
dant at  75  cents  per  day.  lAborere  employed  from  6  to  9  months  receive  tl4  to  f20 
per  month  and  board,  and  they  are  quil«  effident. 

Induna.— Mr.  W.  W.  Stevens,  of  Salem,  Ind.,  reports  that  the  outlook  for  the 
farm  laborer  in  his  section  of  the  State  for  4  or  5  }[ears  has  not  been  very  favorable; 
that  farmers  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  limit  the  amount  of  labor  employed, 
and  often  to  forego  outside  aid  in  the  winter  months  as  far  as  posible,  as  farms  are 
not  as  extendve  as  in  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  State,  their  owners 
depending  largely  upon  the  labor  resources  of  members  of  their  families.  In  fact, 
he  says  the  supply  of  labor  here  has  been  in  exceee  of  the  demand,  and  that  unmar- 
ried men  have  therefore  sought  employment  and  better  wages  elsewherej  that  a 
tendency  exists  to  employ  married  men  who  board  themselves;  that  a  majority  of 
farm  laborera  expect  to  work  no  longer  than  till  they  can  find  better  places  in  quar- 
ries, minee,  and  factories,  a  condition  not  conducive  to  E^ciency,  while  a  class  exists 
that  does  not  possess  the  ambition  to  be  efficient  in  anylMng.  There  are  few  col- 
ored or  foreign  laborere.     Wages  are  now  Increasing. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Latto,  agriculturist  of  Purtlue  University  and  snperintendent  of 
farmers'  institutes  in  Indiana,  states  that  there  is  often  a  bck  of  brm  laborers,  and 
this  not  infrequently  happens  when  there  are  plenty  of  men  wantine  employment 
in  the  towns.  He  thinks  the  condition  of  the  farm  laborer  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  unskilled  laborer  in  other  fields,  with  perhaps  this  exception,  that  he 
has  no  longer  hours  without  a  definite  time  for  be^nning  and  quitting  work;  and 
that,  considering  the  cost  of  living,  the  remuneration  of  the  farm  laborer  is  better 
than  that  of  many  other  unskilled  laborers. 

Michigan.— Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Gollefce,  says  that  farm  labor  is  in  greater  demand  and  ila  condition  imnroved,  stimu- 
lated by  new  industries,  sugar-beet  growing,  fruit  canning,  increased  attention  to 
dairying,  and  the  activity  of  other  industries.  Laborers  are  of  two  classes:  The 
SODS  of  farmers  and  mecnanics,  who  work  to  obtain  means  to  buy  a  farm  home 

i Germans  and  Scandivanians  being  in  the  same  cate^ry) ;  and  a  second  class,  mostly 
talians  and  Poles,  who  prefer  the  cities  and  employment  as  street  laborers  and 
scavenger",  but  are  employed  to  some  extent  in  market  gardening,  seed  growing, 
and  casual  farm  operations. 

The  development  of  new  industries  to  diversify  production  and  bring  money  into 
the  State  is  rapidly  increasing  the  demand  for  labor  and  increasing  the  rate  of 
wa^es,  especially  tne  new  beet-scwir  industry,  the  growing  of  celery  on  former 
unaigntly  and  uselen  swamps,  and  the  production  of  cement  to  take  the  place  of 
that  nrought  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  York,  or  Louisville. 
Ur.  C.  B.  Morse,  statdstical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  f^r'AOcUgao, 
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reports  that  Michigan  f ami  laboreiB  ore  perbape  60  per  cent  aativee  and  40  per  ceat 
foreign — Germans,  Scandinaviana,  Canadians,  Irish,  and  others.  During  the  period 
oi  depression  farmera  hired  leee  help,  and  more  l&boren  were  idle  than  before  or 
since.  Many  laborers  own  homes  or  are  striving  to  obtain  tbem,  while  many  othera 
appear  to  be  satisfied  to  live  from  band  to  mouth,  and  when  eicknew,  or  other 
aaversity  comes,  they  are  liable  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  to  allow  the  doctors 
or  tradesmen  to  wait  for  their  pay,  not  infrequently  exemplifying  the  adage,  "  Hope 
deferred  tnaketh  the  heart  eick,"  lie  bewaile  the  tendency  to  go  to  town  to  live,  and 
says  that  no  farm  laborer  need  to  be  idle  in  Michigan. 

iLLtHOia. — Prof.  Eugene  I>&venport,  of  the  CoU^pi  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois  and 
director  of  the  experiment  station,  testified  before  the  subcommimion  on  agriculture 
of  the  Industrial  Commiasion,  August  12,  1899.  Comparing  the  present  time  with  20 
years  ago,  he  notc<l  a  tendency  to  employ  older  men,  thoitth  most  of  the  labor  is 
Htill  performed  by  young  men.  The  laborer  is  now  employed  by  the  month,  a  house 
provided,  a  paWh  of  land  furnished,  the  keep  of  a  cow,  or  similar  perquisites  or 
privil^es  granted.  The  laborers  are  mostly  natives.  Many  of  the  unmarried  men 
come  from  Germany  or  Scandinavia.  Labor  is  more  complicated  on  account  of  the 
larger  use  of  machinery,  making;  demand  for  greater  skill  for  a  part  of  the  work,  but 
for  some  of  it  less  manual  skill  is  required.  There  are  few  expert  bindeis  or  cradtera, 
as  they  are  not  now  needed.  On  the  question  whether  agricultural  machinery  has 
reduced  the  number  of  laborers,  he  said: 

"That  there  ia  as  much  call  for  labor  on  the  land  as  there  ever  was,  and  that  the 
call  is  Bs  sharp  and  continuous — that  is,  as  far  ae  my  observation  goes.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  vastly  extended  agricultural  operations;  it  has  extended 
the  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  has  increased  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  land  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  it  has  decreased  the  number  of  men  or  the  total 
employment  of  man  power  on  the  lands  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  a  machine  is  introduced  which  can  do  the  labor  of  10 
men  that  9  of  them  will  be  crowded  out  of  emplovmenL  I  would  like  to  add  in 
that  connection  that  it  in  ofttimes  forgotten  that  ttie  amount  of  labor  that  may  be 
put  upon  an  acre  of  land  varies  between  very  great  limits.  It  may  be  very  slight,  in 
which  the  crop  produced  may  be  one  of  the  gross  crops,  yietdine  very  lignt  revenue 
per  acre;  or  it  may  be  very  great,  yielding  such  a  crop  as  sugar  beets  or  some  of  the 
more  intensive  prcnlucts.  I  think  the  introduction  of^ machinery  has  intensified  the 
labor  which  has  gone  upon  the  land— enabled  us  to  put  more  lanor  on  our  land  per 
acre  than  we  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do." 

He  referred  to  the  tendency  in  the  past  to  go  to  the  city,  but  thought  within  afew 
years  it  had  received  a  check.  He  gave  three  reasons  inducing  men  to  go  from  coun- 
try to  towns:  First,  a  love  of  excitement,  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  the  buzz 
of  machinery,  and  general  activity;  second,  the  labor  in  the  towns  is  so  organized 
and  gauged  that  it  is  comparatively  simple  and  easy,  while  on  the  farm  the  worker 
must  know  how  to  manage  horses,  care  for  machines,  and  exereise  his  judgment  of 
soils  and  tbeii  cultivation,  being  left  often  to  his  own  resources;  third,  the  appar- 
ently higher  wages  in  town.  He  regarded  the  higherwage  more  apparent  than  real, 
considermg  the  inducements  to  eacnd  and  the  higher  cost  of  nearly  all  items  of 
expenditure,  and  believed  it  "decidedly  true  that  the  farm  laborer  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  better  citizen  and  a  man  of  influence  in  the  country  than  in  the 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Call,  Mr.  John  M.  Stahl,  secretary  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress,  of  Quincy,lll.,a  gentleman  of  wide  experience  and  large  ol>serva- 
tion,  who  says  he  has  been  Doth  a  farm  laborer  and  city  laborer,  and  an  employer  of 
both  farm  and  city  labor,  gives  the  following  teatimony: 

"Undoubtedly  the  farm  laborer's  financial  and  social  condition  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  city  laborer.  It  is  much  eauer  for  the  farm  laborer  to  save  money  than  it  is 
for  the  city  laborer  to  do  so.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of 
farm  laborers  become  home  owners,  while  only  a  minority  of  the  city  laborers 
become  home  owners.  The  farm  laborer,  unless  below  the  average  in  intelligence 
and  morality,  is  admitted  to  very  nearly  or  ouite  the  mme  social  opportuiiities 
that  his  employer's  family  enjoy,  and  good  larm  society  is  intelligent  and  not 
inferior  to  good  city  society  in  all  that'  is  of  real  ivorth.  The  city  laborer  has  not 
such  social  opportunities.  His  social  condition  and  the  factory  system,  lessenine 
individuality,  nave  made  the  influence  of  the  average  city  workman  very  little  ana 
his  opportunities  for  usefulness  very  limited.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  farm 
laborer  is  a  distinct  personality  and  mfiuence  in  his  neighborhood,  his  opinions  and 
his  doings  are  taken  account  of,  and  doors  of  usefulness  stand  open  tt  "-'—  " 

Mr.  B.  W.  Snow,  of  Chicago,  agricultural  statistic'"       '        "  ' 
Idcian  c)f  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  i 
concerning  farm  labor  iu  Illinois  and  the  Northwest: 
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"In  many  respects  farm  labor  haa  an  advantage  over  other  workers  of  a  corre- 
sponding class  in  other  industries.  In  farm  labor  there  is  none  of  the  bitter,  grind- 
ing poverty  and  straggle  for  bare  subsistence  upon  the  lowest  posmble  plane  Qiat  is 
found  among  ordinary  unskilled  labor  in  the  great  citiee.  Diuins  the  hard  times 
between  18^  and  1897,  while  employment  at  any  wage  was  difScult  to  secure  in 
cities,  there  was  no  marked  change  in  either  the  number  of  farm  hands  employed  or 
in  the  wages  paid  them. 

'"Die  problem  of  help  at  critical  periods  in  crop  history  like  harvest  time,  when, 
for  a  few  days  or  at  the  most  for  a  tew  weeks,  there  must  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
labor  force,  is  lawly  solved  in  the  Northweet  by  the  employment  by  the  day  of  men 
who  drift  out  of  the  cities  and  gradually  move  northward  as  the  harvest  seaaon 
advances.  These  men  are  not  strictly  farm  laborers,  but  are  simply  unskilled  men 
seeking  for  temporary  engagements.  Their  condition  must  not  be  taken  as  typical 
at  all  of  the  condition  of  regular  farm  labor.  To  some  extent  at  least  they  ore  simply 
hoboes,  who  can  earn  enough  in  a  few  weeks  to  keep  them  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year  following. 

"Of^ood,  intelligent  farm  help  there  is  never  a  surplus  anywhere  in  the  West  and 
at  no  time  would  such  a  man  have  to  look  for  employment.  About  the  ooly  chance 
in  the  status  of  such  labor  during  recent  years  is  the  increasing  necessity  for  the 
medium  class  of  laborers  remaining  as  laborers  for  wagee  during  their  lite.  A  few  . 
years  ago  when  land  was  cheap  men  would  work  a  few  years  as  laborers  and  atxia- 
mulate  enough  money  to  secure  a  farm  for  themselves.  With  the  increase  in  land 
valoee  this  becomes  difficult,  and  there  is  an  increasing  percentage  of  men  who  will 
spend  their  lives  as  wage-earners." 

Mr.  Oliver  Wilson,  master  of  the  State  Granse  of  Illinois  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
writing  from  Magnolia,  thinks  that  efficiency  oi  farm  labor  is  not  increasins,  as  the 
dependence  in  that  part  of  the  State  is  largely  upon  foreigners,  maity  of  whom  are 
inefficient  in  the  use  of  farm  machinery  and  do  not  learn  readily;  that  help  is  scarce 
there,  though  more  abundant  in  the  southern  port  of  the  Slate.  He  says  that  wagee 
did  not  depreciate  in  his  locality  during  the  very  low  prices  of  farm  products,  and 
that  they  are  hieher  than  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kilbum  Harwood,  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Illinois,  considers  Illinois  labor  fiurly  abundant  and  efficient,  except  in  certain 
seasons,  as  in  com  buying,  broom-oom  cutting,  etc.,  when  there  is  a  pressure  of 
work  that  can  not  well  wait.  He  says  that  few  farm  hands  come  from  other  States, 
but  many  are  inclined  to  move  northward  from  the  southern  counties  for  higher 
wsees;  that  tJiey  are  thrifty  and  ambitious  of  home  making;  become  tenant  farmers 
and  ultimately  owners  of  land.  He  says  that  wagee  were  considerably  reduced  in 
the  panic  yeaie,  but  are  now  higher;  that  fanners  are  in  better  condition  and  have 
more  ready  money  since  1896.  He  thinks  the  remuneration  for  farm  labor  is  rather 
better  than  that  of  other  labor  of  no  neater  skill. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gurler,  of  DeKalb,  III.,  a  farmer  of  eJtperience  and  inteliigeni», 
expresses  tbe  belief  that  farm  laborers  are  as  prosperous  as  any  class  of  workers  in 
that  section,  and  indeed  that  they  are  saving  more  money  than  any  other  class  of 
equal  intell^^ce.  He  says  that  tney  are  amoitious  of  home  making  and  that  there 
are  many  instances  of  success  among  them.  He  thinks  agricultural  labor,  consider- 
ii^  the  cheapness  of  living  and  other  advantages,  is  more  remunerative  than 
unskilled  labor  in  town. 

Wisconsin. — Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  making  a  statement  concerning  form  labor,  based 
upon  his  broad  experience  and  careful  observation  of  rural  anoiiB  in  that  State, 
wishes  it  (o  be  regarded  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  facts  bearing  on  an  intricate 
subject.  On  certain  statistical  points,  a  full  and  accurate  census  would  be  desirable, 
but  Profe^or  Ifenry's  conclusioii  generally  will  be  relied  on  as  warranted  by  a 
highly  practical  judgment,  as  well  as  a  scientific  baws.  He  says  that  labor  was  not 
abundant  in  the  panic  period,  nor  were  wages  materially  reducM,  but  ore  now  quite 
SB  high  as  in  1892.     He  says: 

"Our  farm  laborers  in  Wisconsin  ore  Germans,  Norw^ans,  Swedes,  Danes, 
Bohemians,  Polandere,  Americans,  Irish,  etc  The  north  European  people,  notably 
the  Germans,  Bwedee,  and  Danes,  make  our  best  farm  help.  The  wagee  paid  are 
from  tlS  to  (22  per  month,  with  board  and  washing  included  for  S  or9  months  in 
the  year.  During  winter  from  {10  to  (16  per  month  is  paid  for  help.  As  ours  is  a 
dairy  State,  very  often  help  is  hired  by  the  year  at  about  $200  per  year.  On  some 
dairy  fa^rms  labor  is  employed  as  follows:  The  family  is  allowed  a  house,  a  garden, 
firewood,  and  some  other  perquisites,  such  as  a  cow  and  pig.  The  man  receives 
f  ISO  or  (200  for  hie  full  time.  His  wile,  son,  and  daughter  are  paid  a  few  cents  per 
week  for  each  cow  they  milk.    In  this  way  the  cash  income  of  the  family  is  increaaed 
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$60  or  {75  per  year.  This  class  of  farmers  often  Mve  up  considerable  money  and 
become  farm  owneis  themselves. 

"Compared  with  the  same  claea  of  labor,  aa  near  as  one  can  do  so,  I  think  our  farm 
help  is  as  well  paid,  or  nearly  bo,  hs  the  mme  sr^ft  of  labor  in  the  villagea  and 
cities;  and  surely  this  is  true  when  the  poeeibilities  for  laying  aside  money  are  con- 
sidered. It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  keep  labor  in  the  country,  for  tne  reason 
that  single  men  especially,  miss  the  social  feature,  and  men  with  families  are  often 
driven  to  town  by  the  wive?  and  daughters,  who  can  not  stand  country  life.  Our 
farmers  feel  that  the  wages  they  pay  their  help  ia  excenive.  eonsidering  the  returns 
received  from  the  sale  of  their  agrieulturnl  pniducte.  But  in  spite  of  this  theory 
both  sides  manage  lo  do  fairly  well,  and  our  sfricultural  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  prosperous.  A  gr^at  many  of  our  farmers  now  have  money  to  loan,  and 
the  morteagtw  on  most  falrme  are  for  purchase  money  or  needed  improvements. 
Dairying  nas  made  us  a  thrifty,  prosperous  people  for  the  most  part." 

The  Be<;retary  of  the  State  b<»rd  of  agriculture,  Mr.  John  M.  'IVue,  of  Madison, 
writeH  that  for  the  past  season  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of  labor  for  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  iarm  hut  a  manifest  shortage  of  day  labor.  He  thinks  nine-tenths 
of  the  farm  bibur  employed  is  native  aiid  resident,  drawn  from  the  neighboriiw 
country,  and  savs  it  is  very  reliable  and  satisfactory  gonerally.  It  is  compoeea 
'  of  eons  of  farmers  who  are  spared  from  home  labor  for  personal  money  eam- 
Lie  thinks  the  wages  paid  are  even  better  than  are  paid  for  other  labor,  when 
me  cost  of  hoard  and  other  itemu  uf  living  expenses  are  duly  considered,  and  adds: 
"With  the  use  of  improved  fsrm  machinery,  and  a  recognition  of  proper  working 
hours  upon  the  farm,  work  is  losing  much  of  its  former  unpleasantDeas. 

The  president  of  tlie  Wisconsin  board  of  agriculture,  Mr.  tieoige  McKerrow, 
expreasee  the  opinion  that  farm  laboiem  save  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  thoee  in 
other  industries. 

Mr.  E.  A..  Scherbel,  State  a^nt  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  writing  from 
Middleton,  Wis.,  reports  a  positive  scarcity  of  laboreis  in  his  section,  and  says  there 
is  no  need  that  a  single  man  should  he  unemployed,  though  with  the  great  abun- 
dance  and  marked  eftectivenees  of  agricultural  implements,  and  reliance  on  the  labor 
«  of  hie  own  family,  the  farmer  manages  successfully  to  relieve  the  situation 
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to  a  great  extent.  He  says  the  wage*  paid  are  about  525  per  monthand  board,  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  pay  of  others  of  equal  skill  and  intelligence.  "He 
commands  his  own  prices,  and  is  so  independent  that  the  farmer  has  to  treat  him 


gingerly,  otherwise  he  would-simply  tell  the  fanner  to  do  the  work  himself." 

MiNNEHOTA.— The  secretary  of  state  of  Mjnneeota,  Mr.  Albert  Bei^,  writes  that  the 
farm  laborers  of  Minnesota  ore  mainly  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  additional 
lattor  employed  is  mostly  resident,  though  of  fumer  origin,  and  the  wagesflS  tofi22 
per  montn,  lor  7  to  9  monthe,  with  board. 

NoBTH  Dakota.— Hon.  H.  U.  Thomas,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  North 
Dakota,  states  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  harvest  laborers  come  from  other 
8tat«8,  and  stay  about  3  months,  from  August  to  November;  most  of  them  come 
from  Eastern  cities,  induced  by  the  high  wages  offered,  from  11.50  to  $5  per  day 
according  to  work  performed. 
Nebraska.— Prof.  L.  Lyon,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  writea: 
"There  is  a  very  marked  scarcity  of  farm  laoorere  all  through  this  region.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  some  of  the  large  beet  raisers  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
secure  the  necessary  number  of  workmen  to  keep  their  fields  in  the  proper  condition. 
Farmers  experience  the  same  difficulty.  It  is  difficult  to  eay  of  what  class  or  race 
the  larger  portion  of  our  farm  laborers  consists.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  Amencan-bred  men  predominate.  A  consideiable  proportion,  hut  not  hy  any 
means  the  major  portion,  consists  of  the  soKulled  'hoboee  who  travel  around  the 
country,  doing  a  few  days'  work  here  and  there.  This,  of  courser  is  a  very  undesira- 
ble class  of  labor.  Farmers  as  a  rule  in  this  State  do  all  of  their  own  work,  and  it 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  any  hired  hands  on  the  farm.  The 
remuneration  received  by  form  hands  is  not  so  large  absolutely  as  that  obtained  by 
similar  laborers  in  other  employments,  hut  relatively — when  the  cost  of  living  is 
considered,  and  especially  when  the  opportunity  for  saving  money  is  taken  into 
account,  I  think  that  the  farm  hand  is  probably  as  well  oS  as  tlie  same  close  in  the 
cih." 

8.  J.  Kent,  esq.,  deputy  comminioner  of  labor  of  Nebraska,  expresses  the  belief  ttiat 
the  condition  of  farm  laborers  of  that  Stale  is  superior  to  that  of  avera^  laborers  work- 
ing at  other  occupations.  The  wages  may  not  be  so  high  as  in  the  city,  but  the  hi^h 
pnce  of  provisions  and  of  everything  that  the  city  laborer  buys  places  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  the  average  farm  laborer.  In  many  mstancee,  he  stetee, 
fanners  are  paying  126  to  127  p^  month  for  men  to  manage  their  ianne,  and  fonuah- 
ing  a  home  to  live  in. 
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Iowa.— Prof.  C.  F.  CartieB,  profeeeor  of  agricnltore  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Collq^ 
atAmes,  Ba^e  that  wages  wer«  Bomewhat  reduced  during  the  yeare  of  business depree- 
fdon,  but  thinks  that  Uiewagee  of  the  more  competent  cuss  have  advanced  10  per  cent 
within  4  or  6  years.  An  increasing  number  of  employers  we  willii^  to  pay  |5  to  $10 
above  current  rates  of  wages  for  men  really  worth  the  difference.  The  services  of  such 
men  are  more  satisfactory  to  the  employer,  and  this  recognition  affords  an  encouraging 
etimuluB  to  the  laborer.     He  says  of  atudente  trained  for  agricultural  positions: 

"It  is  only  in  recent  yearB  that  we  have  beenplacing  our  students  in  charge  of 
farms  and  ss  overseen  of  agricultural  work.  The  results  are  very  gratifying,  and 
Uieee  trained  and  educated  young  men  are  exerting  an  elevating  influence.  Employ- 
era  recognize  their  worth  and  are  paying  advance!  wagee.  Many  of  our  graduates, 
however,  are  capable  of  fllling  more  advanced  positions,  and  obtain  employment  as 
instructors  and  investigators  m  other  collies  and  experiment  stations  ana  in  other 
line«  of  agricultural  work  not  directly  connected  with  farming." 

Prof .  J.  R.  Sage,  director  of  the  Iowa  weather  bnreau  at  Des  Moines,  writes  as  follows: 

"In  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  the  genwal  tendency  toward  what  is  termed  'diveTsi- 
fled  fanning'  and  specialties  in  agriculture  has  created  a  demand  for  a  higher  nade 
of  skill  and  general  intelligence  among  rural  employees.  Unskilled  labor  has  oeen 
drawn  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  to  railroad  construction.  The  farm  laborer  must 
be  measurably  skilled  in  the  use  of  machinery,  the  care  of  live  stock,  and  the  up-to- 
date  methods  of  cnltivation,  if  he  is  able  to  command  the  highest  wages.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  young  men  employed  on  the  farms  at  this  time  are  of  this  type,  or 
poesess  the  ability  and  desire  to  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge.  They  aim  to  obtain 
the  means  and  skill  to  become  owners  or  managers  of  farms,  and  in  this  most  of  them 
are  succeeefut. 

"The  general  introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  farm  operations  has  increased 
the  productiveness  of  labor,  and  in  some  measure  lessened  the  demand  for  laborers; 
but  it  has  also  necessitated  the  employment  of  men  possessed  of  higher  qualities  of 
intelligence  and  mecbanjcal  skill,  though  a  relatively  smaller  nuinber  of  men  are 
employed. 

"The  notable  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State  baa  given  remuner- 
ative employrnent  to  a  large  number  of  skilled  workers.  Improved  stock  breeding 
has  also  created  «  demand  for  a  class  of  helpers  who  have  had  s^iol  training  in  that 
line.  In  feeding  and  handling  farm  stock  for  the  market  there  is  a  demand  for  men 
who  rank  considerably  above  the  unskilled  laborers  of  tlie  cities. 

"As  a  result  of  this  genera^  demand  for  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  and  skill, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  better  class  of  hired  men  on  the 
farms.  The  average  compensation  is  considerably  higher  than  ten  vears  ago.  Dui^ 
ing  the  years  of  depression  of  other  industries  there  was  undoubtedly  or  '  "~ 

the  number  of  farm  hands  seeking  emplojmient,  and  a  corresponding  de 
average  compensation. 

"At  this  time  the  farm  laborers  receive  hi^er  compensation,  considering  lower 
cost  of  living,  than  unskilled  labor  in  towns  and  cities.  The  majority  of  farm  labor- 
ers save  money  year  by  year,  and  in  time  become  owners  or  renters  and  farm  mana- 
gers. A  very  large  percentage  of  the  meet  prosperous  fanners  began  active  life  as 
farm  laborers," 

Mr.  Harlow  Bagley,  fumer  and  slock  ruser,  at  Melbotume,  Iowa,  mye  that  com- 
petent men  are  scarce  and  hard  to  get  in  his  vicinity;  that  they  are  askinB  $20  to  $26 
per  month  and  board,  or  $250  to  $300  when  employed  by  the  year;  that  ttiej;  are  no 
more  skillful  than  formerly,  and  he  thinks  they  ''are  a  good  deal  better  paid  than 
men  of  the  same  capacity  in  town." 

MiBBOtmi.— Mr.  R.  Rippey,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  Missouri, 
Bays  there  has  been  no  material  improvement  in  the  demand  and  w(^^  of  farm  tabor 
in  recent  years,  though  in  some  branches  of  farm  industries  there  may  be  a  litUe 
more  activity  at  the  present  time.  He  reports  the  result  of  a  recent  investigation, 
just  completed,  which  makes  the  average  wages  per  month  with  board  $14.20,  with- 
out b«iard  $20.03;  an  increase  since  1895  of  only  25  cents  per  month  with  board  and 
48  cents  per  month  without  board.  There  is  found  a  difference  of  fully  20  per  ceat 
in  the  extremes  of  the  State,  or  between  the  aonthwest  and  northw^t,  the  latter 
section,  bordering  on  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  showing  rates  that  correspond  closelj'  with 
those  of  the  States  named.  The  next  highest  rate  is  the  northeast,  bordering  on 
Iowa  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Rippey  reports  that  a  small  number  have  em- 
ployment through  the  year,  or  most  of  the  time,  and  some  reporters  said  "good  men 
get  work  all  the  time."  The  larger  nuinber  are  engaged  6  to  10  months,  averaging 
about  8  months,  the  northwest  and  southwest  sections  averaging  longest,  or  about  9 
inonths.  He  finds  some  decrease  of  unemployed  labor,  as  compared  with  1895,  but 
no  very  decided  change.    Hie  hours  of  daily  service  average  about  11. 
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some  contribution  to  their  eupport,  and  who  by  the  excellence  of  the  service  rendered 
can  find  continuouB  employment  may,  1>y  pmcticing  economy,  save  a  few  dollars  each 
vear.  But  even  thia  eetimato  of  Bavi&gB  mAkea  noallowonce  for  detention  from  l&bor 
by  mcknese,  for  phyBidans'  bills,  or  otner  nnforeeeen  miBfortiinee.  While  it  may  be 
ooeerved,  from  tne  estimated  profits  on  farm  lande  herein  reported;  that  farmers  are 
generally  paying  the  highest  poRsible  wftges  under  the  preeent  circumBtoncee,  the 
condition  of  the  farm  laborer  is  not  Batisfactory.  While  he  can  secure  employment 
for  only  8  months  in  the  year,  his  hours  of  service  are  longer  than  those  employed 
in  any  other  induetry,  and  the  wages  paid  are  less.  In  many  instancee  he  and  his 
family,  by  reason  of  tnese  nnfavoniole  conditiooH,  are  denied  many  of  the  neceasariea 
ofUfe  and  tothem  luxuries  are  unknown.  It  is  notunumial  to  find  iamiliesso  pinched 
by  poverty  that  they  are  forced  to  deny  themselves  the  benefits  of  our  excellent  free 
school  system,  finding  it  impoBsible  to  procure  the  nece^«ry  booka  and  to  fumish 
decent  and  comfortawe  clothinc.  These  conditionB  ehould  "be  improved.  Higher 
wages  would  solve  theproblem,  but  at  present  prices  <j(  farm  products  would  cripple 
or  bankrupt  the  farmer.  It  seema  probable  that  relief  to  the  bum  laborer  must  await 
a  more  extended  market  and  better  prices  for  farm  products,  a  time  when  prices  are 
governed  by  Hupply  and  demand,  ana  a  time  when  larm  euppliet!  may  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  price  above  actual  cost  rather  than  at  the  exorbitant  rates  fixed  by 
combines  and  trusts." 

The  difference  in  tone  between  this  statement  and  many  others  (quoted  in  this 
chapter  is  very  noticeable.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  those  cases  other  mdustries  are 
very  numerous  and  active,  competition  giving  better  wages,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  furnishing  employment  for  the  winter  season,  or  time  unemployed  on  the 
faiTQ.  This  makes  ali  the  difference  between  a  bare  Bubsistonce  and  possibly  ^pros- 
perity in  spite  of  "combines  and  trusts."  Mr.  Rippey  hints  at  the  l)enefit  of  inSu- 
ences  from  the  outside  acting  en  agriculture,  in  saying  that  "public  improvements, 
prospecting  for  or  the  development  of  minerals,  or  any  considerable  immigration  to 
any  locality,  and  the  improvement  that  would  follow  in  consequence,  would  donbl- 
less  advance  w^^  at  that  point,  and  proporiionalely  in  the  State." 

Oklahoma. — Prof.  John  Fields,  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  at 
Stillwater,  writes  as  follows; 

"  Oklahoma  fann  labor  unl 
occupants  of  the  farms,  tlieii 
'  laboring  class,'  as  nearly  all  were  improving  the  opportunity  to  secure  homesteads. 
This  condition  has  modified  the  character  of  the  agriculture  to  some  extent,  and  has 
tended  to  a  greater  diversification  of  crops  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Crops  that  came  in  succession  and  could  be  managed  by  the  family  were  given  the 

E reference.  This  teiera  to  the  largest  part  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Territory. 
1  the  secUons  where  wheat  is  grown  harvest  hands  come  down  from  the  North  and 
work  northward  as  harvest  progresses,  so  that  there  is  usually  no  dearth  of  laborers. 
In  the  cattle  sections  the  cowboy,  modified  and  mellowed  by  the  barbed-wire  fence 
and  the  necessary  change  in  methods,  performs  the  work  of  the  ranges.  As  a  rule 
he  is  a  permanent  fixture  on  the  rancn,  cool,  efficient,  and  futhful.  His  visits  to 
town  are  not  so  lurid  as  of  yore,  though  not  entirely  without  interest.  In  general 
the  supply  of  labor  is  equal  to  the  demand.  There  oeing  no  large  oiganised  inter* 
ests,  strikes  are  unknown." 

B.  Thb  MoiTNTAnj  Statbs. 

The  farm  laborers  of  the  States  of  the  great  mountain  area,  the  Kocky  Mountain 
range,  and  the  great  Central  Valley  of  Utah,  and  thesouthem  slopes  of  the  Sierras,  are 
as  yet  not  a  large  class.  The  settlers  were  first  stock  growers;  later,  irrigation  brought 
in  alfalfa  in  connection  with  lamb  feeding,  the  culture  of  potatoes  as  a  specialty  for 
eastern  and  southern  shipment,  of  fruit  growing  in  the  western  Colorado  slope  and 
the  Utah  Valley,  and  of  vejjetables  for  the  mining  sections.  All  these  operations 
were  undertaken  by  enterprising  immigrants  from  the  settled  States,  who  were  able 
and  willins  to  do  most  of  the  work  required.  Other  immigrants,  without  means  for 
immediate  nome  making  or  investments  in  stock  or  lands,  were  willing  to  offer  their 
services  temporarily  as  helpers.  The  cowboys,  eaffer  for  adventure,  were  the 
laborers  of  the  ranches;  as  lands  became  restricted  ana  fences  general,  many  of  them 
have  taken  up  ranches  and  become  permanent  residents.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
laborers  of  this  section  are  of  high  efiiciency,  full  or  energy  and  ambition,  demand- 
ing and  obtaining  high  w^es,  and  as  a  rule  thrifty  and  prosperous. 

Colorado.— Prof.  W.  WT  Cooke,  of  the  Colorado  Agricoltoral  College'  .Kft^l ,-. 
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"We  have  here  conditions  of  fannii^  and  farm  labor  enmewhat  different  from 
Uiom  of  the  States  farther  east.  The  most  noticeable  dJQerence  ia  lack  of  the  foreign 
element  in  those  that  own  the  land.  There  are  very  few  peraone  bom  outside  the 
United  States  that  own  and  operate  farms  in  Colorado.     It  consequently  follows  that 


But  thia  latter  fact  has  two  results  witn  r^ard  to  labor.  It  neceasitatee  fewer 
.. .  rers  for  the  amount  of  crop  raised,  and  it  requires  that  that  labor  be  more  akill- 
ful  than  the  ordinal^  run  of  labor  in  the  MiasigBippi  Valley.  Added  to  this  the  fact 
of  all  crops  being  raised  by  irrigation,  which  is  in  itself  a  separate  part  of  fanning  to 
be  learned  by  considerable  experience,  and  you  will  see  that  we  have  here  little  use 
for  the  unskilled  laborer.  Farmiiw  in  Colorado  is  on  the  extensive  rather  than  the 
intensive  onler,  and  the  number  of  hired  men  is  comparatively^  small. 

"Their  pay  is  probably  a  little  higher  than  is  paid  for  similar  labor  East.  The 
cost  of  lirii^  here  in  the  irrigated  portions  of  the  State  east  of  the  mountains  is  just 
about  the  eame  as  in  the  East,  Wages  for  all  tabor  outside  of  farm  labor  is  higher 
than  in  the  East,  and  when  it  comes  to  wages  for  mining  and  alt  the  operations 
attending  mining  it  ia  absurdly  high,  higher  than  the  men  themselves  would  claim 
that  they  earned,  but  the  plea  ia  that  there  is  bo  much  profit  from  the  mines  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  share.  The  same  grade  of  intelligence  that  gete  (2G  and  board 
on  the  farm  gets  S3  per  day  in  the  mines  and  smelters. 

"Indians  and  Chinamen  are  not  employed  at  all  in  farm  work  in  Colorado,  nor  is 
any  foreign  element  as  auch  employed. 

"Wanting  so  few  farm  laborers,  there  is  no  special  difficulty  in  getting  what  is 
needed^  but  there  is  no  surplus  of  labor  seeking  employment.  Whenever  any  new 
enterprise  ataria  that  will  demand  many  new  laborers  it  ia  a  little  difficult  at  first  (o 
And  tliemen." 

Utah. — Mr.  William  Nelson,  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  SaltLakeCity,  Utah, 
atatea  that  farm  labor  is  reasonably  abundant,  and  would  be  redundant  but  for  the 
colonizing  movements  in  progreas  to  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and 
also  to  Amerta,  Canada.    Formerly  there  was  an  active  movement  to  Arizona.    This 


tion  of  those  seeking  placee.  The  laborers  are  natives,  and  mostly  resident.  He 
etatesthatthefarmerakee^pmoreatockand  cattle,  and  that  they  are  generally  "spruc- 
ing up"  their  farms,  making  improvements,  bettermente  of  the  house  and  household 
appurtenances,  and  increase  of  agricultural  machinery,  evidenced  by  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  two  large  iinplement  warehouses  and  sales  rooma. 

WvoHiNQ. — Dr.  D.  B.  Bnffum,  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  Coll^ie  of 
Wyomii^,  writes  as  follows: 

"Farming  in  our  State  is  yet  very  new.  We  are  still  in  the  transition  period, 
between  the  great  nomtidic  range  stock  industry  and  the  more  settled  condition  of 
irrigation  farmii^.  It  can  not  m  said  that  there  is  as  yet  any  fixed  status  of  labor, 
Banch  hands  are  in  considerable  demand  during  the  time  of  putting  up  hay  (in  July, 
August,  and  September),  and  a  man  receives  from  (25  to  (40  and  found.  Taking  the 
State  as  a  whole,  the  liuger  part  of  the  labor  on  our  farms  and  ranches  is  pro&bly 
done  by  young  Americana  wnose  employment  as  cowboys  is  no  longer  certain  or  in 
great  demand.  In  farming  districts,  farm  hands  command  from  (20  to  (35  a  month 
and  board,  and,  althoi^h  not  paid  ao  well,  their  condition  ia  much  better  than  that 
of  foreigners  and  others  who  work  in  the  coal  mines.  The  cowboy  is  a  happy-go- 
lu<^y,  independent  sort  of  individual,  who  is  able  to  aave  considerable  money  if 
inclined.  Many  of  them  have  taken  up  ranches  and  are  building  up  permanent 
homes.  During  the  last  year  or  so  the  demand  for  laborers  baa  been  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  wages  have  accordingly  advanced.  Outaide  of  Americans,  the  nation- 
ality most  in  evidence  is  Scandinavian,  whcee  unskilled  labor  ia  really  of  a  very 
poor  type,  even  on  a  farm." 

MoNTAKA.— Hon.  J.  H.  Oalderhead,  commiaeioner  of  agricultnre  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  claims  that  the  farm  labor  in  this  State  will  compare  with  similar  labor  in 
the  middle- w«it  States  more  than  favorably,  and  that  it  is  better  paid  and  the  hours 
of  labor  are  not  as  long — in  both  r^ards  conforming  to  other  manual  labor  in  Mon- 
tana.    He  says: 

'  'As  the  ^icnltnral  intereala  of  the  State  are  in  the  midst  of  rapid  development, 
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_._„ A  permit  me  to  aay,  that  so  fat  aa  my  oheerva- 

tioD  extends  I  believe  the  average  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  such  labor  ia  above 
the  ordinary  In  the  West  It  JB  certunly  above  the  standard  on  the  Facifio  coast,  for 
I  had  much  to  do  with  such  lat>or  west  of  the  Cascade  HoimtaiuB  during  a  reddence 
of  10  years  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 

'  'A  large  per  cent  of  our  farmers  comes  from  the  middle-western  States,  and  the 
young  men  coming  from  these  States  have  had  more  or  less  advantages  in  education 
and  tiaining  in  their  calling.  The  population  of  Idaho  ia  made  up  laively  of  young 
and  middle-iwed  men  and  women,  who  have  left  the  old  homes  in  the  East,  ana 
have  come  West  to  enga^'e  in  stock  raising,  or  in  fruit  raising,  perhaps,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  eoil  will  permit 

"As  to  abundance  of  labor  for  the  farm,  I  think  there  is  not  as  much  labor  in 
mght  as  the  demand  would  warrant.  The  mining  iutereets  call  a  great  many  labor- 
ers away  from  the  farma.  The  wages  paid  in  the  mines  are  much  higher  than  fann 
labor  can  demand.  Lost  season  it  was  not  easy  to  get  eufficieut  help  to  take  care  of 
the  grain  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State,  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  only 
those  of  coniadeiable  mtellieence  can  succeed,  for  the  imgation  problems  come  in 
there,  and  to  understand  ana  operate  an  irrigation  system  cflls  for  the  highestd^^ee 
of  intelligence  and  training." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Beai,  statistical  agent  o(  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Idaho,  writes 
as  follows: 

"Farm  labor  in  Idaho  is  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  native  and  resident,  with  the  few 
exceptions,  pertinent  to  every  locality,  of  an  occasional  wanderer  who  drops  in  for 
a  few  months'  work  and  a  cousequent  'stake'  to  enable  him  to  reach  some  supposed 
or  posiUve  objective  point.  Labor  is  very  generally  intelligent  and  efficient;  our 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  employ  very  little  all  the  year  around  labor,  managing  and  culti- 
vating their  own  farms,  assisted,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  one  or  more  grown- 
up eons  or  other  members  of  the  family.  Boring  haying  or  harvesting  it  is  necea- 
sary  to  employ  extra  help,  but  this  is  mostly  hired  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Except  in  the  Pelousc  and  Fotlatch  wheat  belts  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  farms  rarely  exceed  in  area  above  160  acres,  and  the  majority  will  probably 
not  average  above  80  to  100  acres.  The  largo  wheat  fanners  of  tie  north  necessarily 
employ  considerable  all  the  vear  around  labor,  and  this  is,  in  a  measure,  mieralory, 
ana  .to  some  extent  foreign,  out  not  alarmingly  so.  Wages  are  not  quite  ao  nigh  as 
10  yearB  ago,  but  on  a  more  stable  basis.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  great  industries  in 
our  8tate,  necessitating  the  customary  cowboy  and  sheep  herder — the  former  inva- 
riably native,  the  latter  Italians  predominating.  Stock  raisers  on  a  large  scale  have 
extensive  ranches,  neceetatating  considerable  all  the  year  around  labor.  Wages  for 
this  character  of  labor  have  mcreased  very  perceptibly  in  the  past  two  years,  but 
are.  perhaps,  not  much  if  any  in  excess  of  *hoae  current  ten  yearn  ago.  Our  fum 
and  ranch  laborers  are  a  very  contented  lot,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  during 
ttie  busy  seasons  there  isa  scarcity  rather  than  an  over  supply." 

Abizona. — On  the  authority  of  Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie,  the  agriculturist  of  the 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  it  niav  be  stated  that  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  in  that  Territory  is  furly  abundant  in  all  tne  agricultural  regions.  It  is 
made  up  of  three  classes  mainly,  whites,  Mexicans  and  Indians.  The  white  farm 
laborers  are  mostly  from  Georgia,  Missouri,  California,  Texas,  and  other  Southern 
States  and  are  as  a  whole  an  industrious  and  efficient  claas  of  men.  The  Mexican 
laborers  are  fairly  good  men  at  routine  work,  especially  in  irrigating.  They  make 
little  provision  for  the  future,  depending  upon  day  wages  for  their  support.  Men 
with  families  must  receive  their  pay  every  Saturday  evening.  The  Indians  are 
found  to  be  servicable  for  some  kinds  of  &rm  work,  but  as  a  whole  are  not  very 
efficient. 

New  Mbxico. — Prof.  Frederic  W.  Sanders,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Mesitla  Park,  N,  Mex.,  states  that  the  unskilled  tatxir  there  is  mostly  Mex- 
ican of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  and  the  skilled  labor  white,  American  and 
foreign,  the  latter  beiug  largely  German,  French,  Swiss,  Italian,  with  some  English 
and  Scotch.  There  are  very  few  n^troes  and  fewer  Chinese.  He  reports  day  wages 
in  wriculture  as  ordinarily  75  cents  per  day. 

iJie  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  inunigration  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Max.  Frost,  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement: 

"ABriculturai  labor  in  New  Mexico  is  abundant  and  efficient.  On  ranches  and 
stock  larms  and  in  the  business  of  cattle  and  sheep  growing  there  isalwaysademand 
for  labor  and  the  supply  is  usually  equal  to  the  demand.  Agricultural  labor  is  being 
paid  better  these  days  than  it  ever  was  before  in  New  Mexico.  When  wool  waslow 
and  sheep  were  decreasing  wages  were  cut  down,  but  under  protection  to  wool  wages 
have  a^n  taken  a  rise.  Agricultural  labor,  except  on  the  cattle  ranches,  is  nearly 
all  native.    On  the  cattle  ruichee  there  are  a  good  many  Texas  cowboys. 
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8.  Th«  Pacific  Ooaht. 


lAboT  conditionB  on  the  Pacific  eoeet  are  nndergouu  changes  probably  more  marked 
>eriod.     Wheat  growing,  ones  t£e  almost  eole  form  of  tillage,  is 

__  .  _ Jtock  growing,  to  which  nearly  all  open  areas  were  formerly  tnb- 

utary,  has  been  circomacribed  aad  limited  and  threatened  with  crowding  out  of  ex- 


than  at  any  former  period.    Wheat  growing,  ( 
now  one  of  many.    Stock  g  '' 


ieteuce.  Irrigation  has  made  fruit  growing  steadily  productive  and  profitable,  and 
inteninve  agncultnre  poeaiMe  and  wAaal.  The  new  beet  culture  for  sugar  making 
waa  firat  to  Bcore  a  auccew  here,  and  baa  found  io  California  one  of  iu  mo^  favorable 
locations.  Hop  growing,  eepedallv  in  Or^on  and  Waahington,  has  attuned  such 
prominence  aa  to  OTerenadow  the  East  in  production,  and  dominate  the  hop-growing 
mdnstry  in  the  Unit«d  States.  The  coast  baa  enjoyed  a  climatic  advantage  that  haa 
BOageBted  monopoly  in  certain  lines  of  production,  and  haa  seized  the  opportunity  to 
follow  up  its  natural  advantages  with  promptness  and  enterprise.  It  has  tbue  pro- 
duced more  value  per  capita  than  the  rural  workerainanyothersectionof  the  United 
States  have  been  able  to  obt^n,  this  opulence  of  production  benefiting  all  its  agri- 
CDltoral  laborers  as  well  aa  farm  workera. 

One  of  the  cbai^ee  moat  apparent  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  Asiatic  labor. 
The  Chinese  elemoit  is  already  relegated  to  a  minor  potation,  owing  mainlv  to  the 
exdunon  act.  Japanese  laborers  have  in  a  limited  d^ree  taken  tho  place  of  Chineee, 
but  their  increase  la  not  feared.  The  beet-eugar  farmers  have  brought  in  Italians  and 
other  immigrants  from  the  BOUth  of  Europe  to  cultivate  their  extensive  holdings  to 
avoid  too  great  dependence  on  outside  beet  growers.  The  harvest  hands  are  mainly 
tranaienta,  not  all  of  the  moat  desirable  character  as  laborers.  These  are  the  lees 
akiUfnl,  leM  reliable,  leee  valuable  elements  of  the  labor  of  the  coast.  There  are 
rlgnrifn  of  much  higher  ef&dency  and  greater  skill,  more  valuable  f6r  labor  and  citi- 
■nudup,  in  many  Imee  of  fniit  growing,  dairying,  and  general  farming,  whidi  prom- 
ise future  imiH-ovement  in  the  rural  labor  of  the  coast,  and  such  labor  is  appreciated 
and  in  increamng  demand. 

Wabhinoton. — Prof.  William  J.  SpiUman,  twriculturist  of  the  Washington  Experi- 
ment Btatioo,  gives  the  labor  peculiarities  of  three  distinct  ogriculturd  sections  of 
the  State  as  follows: 

"  There  are  three  very  distinct  agricultural  sections  of  the  State.  The  first  lies 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  is  characterised  by  a  rainfall  of  40  to  60  inches 
a  year.  The  cotmtry  is  tor  the  most  port  heavily  timbered,  and  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  2,000,000  acres  of  valuable  agricultural  land  is  cleared  and  in  cultivation.  The 
principal  linea  of  fanning  are  fruit  raiqii^;,  vegetable  gudeoing,  dairving,  and  hop 
culture.  The  latrt  named  colls  for  ao  army  of  laborers  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  year 
only.  The  wages  are  very  high  for  these  few  weeks,  because  hope  must  be  picked  in 
season,  and  yanl  ownera  must  pav  what  laborers  demand.  The  floating  population 
of  the  country  congregates  in  the  nop  yards  at  thejtickingseoaon,  and  the  conditiona 
that  prevail  are  Bometimesnot  conducive  to  good  citizenship.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  this  floating  population  goes  mostly  to  the  dti^  where  wey  live  largely 
at  cheap  restaurants  and  free  eoap  kitchens. 

"  Fruit  taisinK,  while  not  giving  steady  employment  to  all  the  laborers  demanded 
at  picking  time,  does  so  more  nearly  than  hop  culture.  Gardening  is  still  better  in 
this  respect.  On  dairy  farms  laborers  are  employed  by  the  year  as  much  as  possible, 
there  being  about  the  some  amount  of  work  to  do  at  all  seasons  of  the  vear.  On  a 
well-managed  dairy  farm  wages  are  f250  to  9350  a  year,  with  board  ana  lodging  in 
addition,  and  good  laborers  are  very  hard  to  secure  even  at  these  wages.  Consider- 
ing the  relative  temptations  to  spend  money  frivolously  in  city  and  coontfy,  I  con- 
eider  this  equivalent  to  a  salary  of  (700  to  91,000  a  year  in  cities,  where  the  laborer 
must  support  himself. 

"The  next  section  consists  of  arid  lands  in  central  Washington,  where  irrigation 
b  practiced.  Alfalfa  is  almost  the  only  field  crop,  but  much  oif  the  land  is  devoted 
to  fruit  and  vegetables.  Wogeeoreaboutasin  western  Washii^toD,  and  good  labor- 
ers hard  to  get. 

"The  third  section  coOEdsts  of  rolling  prairie  in  eastern  Washington,  where  the 
crop  is  aimoet  exclneivety  wheat.  Thia  crop,  like  hope,  calls  for  great  numbers  of 
laborers  tor  a  short  term  during  harvest,  wnich  extends  from  July  10  to  the  Ist  of 
October.  The  rest  of  the  year  there  is  nothing  for  these  laborers  to  do  and  they  drift 
to  the  cities  or  go  'tramping.'  Wogee  during  narvest  range  from  $1.50  to  93.50  per 
day,  accordiw  to  Om  season  and  the  kind  of  labor.  Lodging  and  t>oard  are  also 
fnniisbed.  The  tew  laborers  that  are  employed  the  year  through  get  9260  to  9350  a 
year  and  keep.    Satisbctory  labor  is  very  difficult  to  secure. 

"What  we  need  is  more  diversification  of  our  farming,  so  that  the  same  amount  of 
labor  aball  be  needed  at  all  aeaaona.    We  shall  then  be  able  to  attract  men  who  have 
had  some  tralnhig  for  farm  work  and  who  will  be  content  to  work  for  wages  that  will 
leave  some  profit  to  the  farmer." 
I  0 — VOL  XI 8 
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Obxook.— Prof.  Jtunee  Withycombe,  vice-director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the 
Or«acai  Agiicaltural  Collie,  at  Corvallis,  writes: 

"There  la  no  epeciat  scarcity  of  fana  laborers  in  this  State.  The  prevailing  eyMem 
of  fanning  is  grain  growing,  hence  the  demand  for  labor  la  at  stated  seasons,  namely, 
Beedii^  tune  and  harvest  But  a  Binal)  per  cent  of  our  farmers  employ  labor  perma- 
nently on  the  farm.  The  laborers  leave  thefarm  in  the  fall  and  umtallyflnd  employ- 
ment in  lumbering. 

"In  some  asriculttual  commnnities  the  farmers  rely  on  the  settlers  in  isolated  or 
mountainous  districts  to  mpply  the  needed  help.  These  settlers  have  but  small 
areas  of  improved  land,  hence  their  income  is  small  and  the  money  earned  as  above 
is  quite  helpful  to  them. 

"There  is  also  a  transient  or  nomadic  class  of  laborers  which  can  usually  be 
obtiuned  during  the  Hummer  months.  These  laborers  usually  come  from  California 
after  harvest  operations  there  have  ceased,  and  when  it  is  completed  here  they 
move  to  eastern  Washin^n,  Idaho,  and  the  Dakotas,  returning  again  to  California. 

"  Considerable  labor  is  employed  by  the  farmers  during  the  hop-picking  season. 
This  class  of  laborers  consists  largelv  of  women  an<l  children,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  towns,  villages,  and  by  the  nee^v  m-ttlp™  in  idolntiiil  nr  mrainininniiH  HiairictB  " 


of  Agriculture,  reports  that  the  quality  of  labor  is  flucUiatiiiji.  as  tittle  is  needed  i 
winter  months  and  the  demand  is  small;  thatitissuperiorineflinency,  beiogmainly 
leddent  and  American,  and  that  the  foreign  element  has  never  been  large.  The 
Chinese  there  at  one  time  have  left,  and  under  the  exclusion  act  have  not  returned. 
He  says  wages  were  higher  in  1899  than  at  any  time  since  the  business  depression,  at 
which  time  able-bodied  men  were  glad  to  get  50  cents  per  day,  and  many  were 
working  for  their  board.  He  eaya:  "Or^^n  has  but  few  idle  men,  and  general 
happiness  prevails  among  all  classes  oE  people." 

California.— Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  the  college  of  agriculture  in  the  University 
of  California,  makes  a  statement  of  the  status  of  rural  labor  in  California,  indicating 
marked  changes  occurring  in  its  personnel  and  methods.  He  thiniiB  there  will  be 
less  and  less  dependence  upon  Asiatic  labor,  and  that  available  supplies  of  white 
labor  will  continually  increase.     He  says: 

"What  will  be  the  complexion  of  tnis  white  labor  is  something  of  a  Question, 
because  at  the  present  time  we  are  (securing  quite  large  secessions  of  settlers  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  some  apprehend  that  this  will  work  hardship  for  our  native- 
born  population.  It  isafact,  nowever,  that  thene  newcomers  rapidly  take  on  Ameri- 
can ways,  and  are  quite  desirous  of  securing  ior  their  children  tlie  same  educational 
advantages  which  the  children  of  tiie  native  Ixirti  secure.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  this  class  of  labor  to  (ill  the  demand  for  unskilled 
help,  and  also  to  undertake  Bome  higher  work.  Our  beet-«ugar  factories  seem  to  be 
embracing  the  policy  of  introducing  European  white  labor,  and  thev  haveallsecured 
lands,  so  that  tney  need  not  be  dependent  upon  local  farmers  for  t'heir  beet  supplj-. 

"There  has  been  unquestionably  a  disposilinn  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  m 
nearly  all  industrial  lines  in  this  State,  and  the  same  tendency  is  true,  though  per- 
haps in  a  less  degree,  in  farm  work.  This  does  not  apply  to  harvesting  operations, 
nor  to  work  in  handling  fruit,  where  long  hours  still  prevail,  and  where  much  of  the 
work  iadone  by  the  piece." 

Professor  Wickson  printed  our  inquiries  in  the  Rural  Presp,  inviting  the  views  of 
California  agriculturists.  After  mucn  investigation  and  mature  consideration  he 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  proportion  of  white  labor  now  employei!  in  California  agriculture  is  greater 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  available  supply  of  Chinese  hae 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  exclusion  acts,  and  the  numlwrn  now  employed  in  field 
labor  IS  so  small  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  Meantime  the  numbers  of  Jai>anese  have 
increased,  and  in  some  localities  they  have  Itecome  a  main  reliance  in  some  kinds  of 
work,  but  their  distribution  has  never  attained  anything  like  the  breadth  which  the 
Chinese  at  one  time  commanded.  At  present,  Asiatic  nelp  of  both  kinds  serves  a 
very  good  purpose  for  temporary  uses,  but  is  too  restricted  in  volume  to  menace 
the  wnite  population  or  to  maintiun  Uie  anltwonisms  which  once  existed. 

"The  experience  of  the  last  decade  has  fully  demonstiated  the  superior  efficiency 
of  white  labor  in  agriculture,  and  the  profitability  of  such  labor  at  a  nigher  compen- 
sation is  also  coni^ed  by  most  employers.  It  is  also  true  that  the  present  suppiyof 
white  labor  Is  ol  much  higher  grade  than  formerly,  ("alifomia  haa  for  the  last  few 
years  been  rapidly  assuming  the  characters  of  a  settled  community.  The  shitting 
population  is  decreasing.  In  nearly  all  r^ons  there  in  a  certain  resident  labor  sup- 
ply compoeed,  in  part,  of  thrifty  emigrant  who  are  working  earnestly  to  establiui 
themselves  in  the  State,  and,  in  part,  those  who  have  passed  from  youth  to  maturity 
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in  onr  midat.  The  Hnperiorlty  of  snch  labor  mippl^  needB  neither  argnmeiit  nor  illOB- 
tnitioD,  but  conepicuooB  insUuices  of  it  are  found  m  all  fruit-growing  regions.  The 
millions  of  value  Drought  to  the  State  by  the  citrus  orchards,  the  laiein  vineTarde, 
the  dedduoua  fruit  orchards,  aad  the  vast  canning  and  drying  induetries  are  now 
secured  very  largely  by  white  labor,  which  has  supnlanted  the  Asiatic  and  has  shown 
iteelf  to  be  almost  incomjparably  superior.  In  a  less  degree,  also,  white  labor  has 
replaced  Asiatic  in  many  field  crops,  though  in  others  the  Asiatic  seems  at  present 
almost  on  indispensable  element  becftuse  other  supply  is  not  available,  nor  content 
with  the  low  wage  rate  which  crops  STOwn  on  a  narrow  noargin  of  profit  can  afford 
to  pay.  Uoquertionably  our  white  labor  is  advancing  in  motive,  m  spirit,  and  in 
efBciency,  and  each  year  onward  there  will  be  lees  opportunity  for  competition  by 
other  races. 

"The  course  of  wages  has  been  influenced  by^  local  conditions  in  a  very  striking 
way  during  the  last  decade.  The  general  depression  and  inactit-ity  of  the  earlier  half 
accomplished  quite  a  marked  reduction  in  ruling  rates,  and  this  was  continued  and 
emphaelKed  by  the  drought  of  1898.  laborers,^  as  a  rule,  cheerfully  accepted  lower 
compensation,  becanse  the  occasion  was  so  obvious.  The  situation  would  have  been 
worse  had  it  not  been  for  local  conditions  which  drew  men  into  other  fields  of  activ- 
ity. The  a«^tivity  in  mining  interests  at  various  points  on  the  coast  attracted  hun- 
dreds who  could  muster  moana  to  reach  new  fields.  The  opportunity  to  enter  the 
Army  for  service  in  the  Phihppines  relieved  others  from  distress.  The  activity  of  the 
metropolis  in  handling  supplies  for  war  and  for  distant  mining  regions  was  also  a 
relief  measure  for  the  unemployed  labor  supply  of  the  farming  districts.  This 
movement,  in  a  way,  checked  the  decline  in  wages,  and  those  whose  services  were 
indispensable  undoubtedly  profited  by  it  The  result  of  all  these  tendencies  was  that 
in  1699  there  was  a  scarcitv  of  labor  in  those  agricultural  diatricta  that  had  crops  to 
handle,  and  a  considerable  advance  in  compensation  was  secured  for  the  limited 
period  during  which  the  help  was  required.  Meantime  the  revival  of  confidence  was 
so  marked  during  the  last  year,  and  tne  quick  and  profitable  markets  which  some  of 
our  products  found,  awakened  new  activity  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  the 
beginning  of  improvements  of  all  kinds  which  had  been  some  time  deferred,  created 
anew  demand  for  labor  and  ushered  in  the  present  situation,  which  seems  to  afford 
profitable  employment  to  ail  who  earnestly  desire  it. 

"As  to  the  term  during  which  farm  laborera  ore  employed,  it  is  unquestionably 
lengthening.  Though  slJll  the  extra  demands  at  harvesting  all  sorts  of  crops  exist, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  always  will  exist,  probably  there  is  a  better  opportunity 
than  ever  for  long  terms  of  employment.  The  increase  of  the  dairy  interest  m  regions 
formerly  almost  wholly  given  to  grain  has  of  itself  opened  the  way  for  steatiy  employ- 
ment wnich  formerly  did  not  exist  The  development  of  fruit  areas  lias  had  a  simi- 
lar tendency.  The  disi>osition  to  provide  better  quarters  for  laborers  on  agricultural 
properties  is  very  marked,  and  so  far  as  we  have  beard  and  seen,  such  investments 
on  the  part  of  employers  have  been  found  profitable  in  the  greater  loyalty  and  efii- 
ciency  of  the  laborera  secured.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  labor  Bupply  employed 
throughout  the  year  or  for  a  short  period  we  have  no  data,  but  if  the  figures  were 
restricted  to  what  is  commonly  termed  farm  labor,  the  proportion  retained  for  the 
year  would  now  be  represented  by  a  respectable  fraction — much  greater,  in  fact,  than 
ever  before.  If  the  figures  should  include  as  farm  labor  the  thoiiaands  who  go  from 
towns  for  orchard,  fruit  drying,  and  canning  work  during  its  aeaaon,  the  fraction 
would  be  very  small.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  farts  of  recent  years  that  our 
^«at  fruit  products  can  be  so  largely  handled  by  white  labor  from  towns  as  it  now  ia. 
Twenty  years  a;^  it  was  tliought  impracticable,  and  growers  were  in  much  anxiety 
as  to  whence  their  fruit-harvest  help  should  come.  To-day  there  is  no  concern  what- 
ever about  it,  for,  though  there  ia  now  and  then  a  little  pinch,  the  demand  as  a  whole 
seems  to  be  provided  for. 

"As  to  relative  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  farm  and  town  laborer  we  have  no 
fresh  data.  So  tar  as  we  know,  the  old  facts  and  the  old  aivaments  are  as  true  as 
ever.  The  farm  laborer  has  possibly  a  little  lees  net  income  m>m  a  year's  work  than 
bis  town  brother  of  equal  grade  of  labor  and  equal  sobriety  and  thrift,  but  his  oppor- 
tunities are  immeasurably  greater  for  using  any  aurplua  he  may  accumulate  in  estab- 
lishing hi^jiself  upon  property  of  his  own,  or  in  Ixicoming  his  own  master  upon  leased 
land.  There  is  now  a  better  chance  than  ever  for  this  liecause  land  ia  nearer  its  actual 
value  in  California  than  it  bos  been  for  a  number  of  years  at  least.  In  all  i^rfs  of 
the  State  people  who  come  with  small  capital  and  large  energy  and  self-denial  a 

..!_.!__  .!..      .1    . .      HI.  _ , _.....  .i..i_    !.,    the  proceeda  of  lab 
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our  broader  agriculture  of  the  present  day  afforda  and  by  the  fact  that  Colifoniians 
~~w  appreciate  white  labor  better  than  formerly,  because  they  are  having  experience 
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writes  of  ttie  peraonnel  of  Caluomia  labor,  as  ioHowb: 

"Doling  recent  yeara  of  the  extreme  apicaltural  and  industrial  depreerion,  up  to 
abont  1887,  the  bnn  laborere  were  probably  in  excenive  supply,  and  waRes  fell  from 
|2S  to  $30  per  month  to  $16  to  $20.  With  the  reviving  of  bnHineea  and  the  improve- 
ment in  pnce«  eince  that  date  Uiere  boa  been  a  ahortage  of  labor  in  California,  and 
good  wages  are  paid.  This  shortage  waa  brought  about  in  various  ways;  the  depres- 
sion here  drove  men  into  mining  and  other  buaineea,  and  probably  caused  many  to 
remove  from  the  Btate.  With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska  there  was  a  very  lai^ 
migration.  Many  of  our  floating  po[)ulalJon  in  recent  years  have  gone  to  Mexico  and 
Hawaii,  rnd  it  is  probable  that  during  the  war  many  chose  to  remain  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines. 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  an  undermpply  of  industrial  laboreni  in  California. 
Oar  conditions  here  are  somewhat  pecnliai>--dnrii^  the  years  from  1860  upward, 
when  California  was  makine  rapid  progress,  developing  her  resources  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner,  we  imported  a  lai^  number  of  Ctiineae  and  Japanese  laborers  from  Asia. 

''With  the  adoption  of  the  Chineee  Exclusion  Act  and  the  strong  sentiment  against 
Chinese  labor  about  10  years  ago,  great  numbers  were  driven  out  of  the  Stato,  and 
another  supply  was  prevented  from  coming  in.  This  left  a  shortor  insufficient  supply 
for  domestic  service,  farm  and  vineyard  work,  vegetable  growing,  and  other  industnee. 
Since  the  departure  of  the  Chinese  large  numbers  of  the  Japanese  have  come  in,  and 
have  to  some  extent  filled  their  places,  but  the  field  has  been  open  tor  white  labor, 
and  we  have  lieen  getting  from  other  States  a  good  supply  of  a  very  desirable  class. 
Our  laboring  population  Delongs  to  many  races  and  many  colors.  We  have  a  good 
supply  of  Scandinavian,  German,  and  Irish  laborers,  but  a  majority  of  our  farm  labor- 
eiB,  I  believe,  are  Americans  from  the  Eaetom  and  middle- Western  Rtates- 

"  The  agricultural  conditions  are  such  in  California  as  to  demand  rather  special 
qualifications.  Our  orchard,  vineyard,  and  hop  ranches  require  some  experience  and 
gaining,  much  of  the  work  requiring  a  superior  intelligence.  We  are  very  largely 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  the  culture,  fertilization,  and  production 
of  this  crop  requires  a  training  which  the  average  farm  laborer  has  not  had.  There 
is  a  strong  sentiment  here  iniavorof  white  labor,  and  it  is  a  good  field  for  industrious 
and  intelligent  ^oung  men  who  could  acquire  the  experience  necessary  to  grow  up 
'     " it  the  highly  specialiiod  agricultural  enterprises." 


Mr.  (leoige  Husmann,  State  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  California, 
residing  at  Napa,  reports  that  the  condition  ot  labor  there  has  much  improved  in  the 
last  few  years;  that  ready  employment  awtuts  everyone  who  is  willing  to  work;  that 


Chineee  labor  is  being  gradually  supplemented  by  white — by  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
and  Germans  largely,  and  that  this  would  be  still  more  the  case  but  that  the  mild 
climate  favors  "  tramping,"  and  ^ood  quarters  for  laborers  are  not  always  furnished, 
compelling  the  men  to  carry  their  own  blankets.  After  a  few  weeks  or  months  of 
work  thev  go  to  the  lodging  nouses  and  often  spend  their  hard-earned  wages  in  drink 
in  a  few  oays  or  weeks.  He  says  a  change  for  the  better  is  gradually  appearing,  and 
the  division  of  large  estates  into  small  nums  is  an  important  factor  in  the  c^nge. 
favoring  home  maJcing  and  diversified  farming,  the  locating  of  thrifty  and  frugal 
families,  with  capital  enough  to  pay  for  their  nomesteada,  who  can  do  most  of  the 
work  themselves,  with  perhaps  the  work  of  1  or  2  good  men  to  whom  they  could 
give  employment  throughout  the  year." 

7.    iNrLUBHCH  OF  FaBM    HACHINBaY    OH   LaBOR. 

Farm  implements  and  machinerr  are  more  various  and  effective  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  worid.  Ttiey  are  lighter,  of  greater  strength  in  proportion 
to  weight,  remarkable  for  ingenious  adaptation  to  specific  uses  and  for  labor-saving 
appliances.  These  qualities  aeeure  premiums  in  contests  with  English  and  German 
machines,  and  heavy  exportation  to  all  the  civilized  countnes  of  the  globe.  They 
have  cheapened  the  cost  of  producCion  and  made  possible  liberal  supplies  of  food 
products  for  home  consumption,  and  a  surplus  that  can  be  sold  in  competition  with 
other  producing  countriee.  While  excessive  cheapness  is  to  bedeprecated,  very  high 
prices  will  prevent  exportation,  restrict  consumption,  and  enforce  a  limited  produc- 
tion. The  cost  of  growing  farm  products  has  been  reduced  progre^vely  in  each  of 
the  past  five  decades  by  the  use  of  farm  machinery,  and  prices  have  decreased 
throughoutthe  world  because  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation  has  declined. 

The  nse  of  improved  implements  and  machines  tiae  been  most  extenmve  and 
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_  . . .  .  _  1  gnin  growing  and  haymaking,  enabling  growere  to  compete  in  the 
m&rketH  with  a  profit.  In  niArhet  pudening  and  other  minor  cnltivation,  the  coet 
of  labor  has  been  mnoh  leeeened  by  the  introdncdon  of  improved  implements.  In 
cotton  Knowing  comparatively  little  advantage  in  cfaeapeninK  coet  has  been  derived 
from  this  source,  aa  the  colored  laborer  does  not  take  kindly  to  thie  innovation, 
preferring  the  old<time  scooter  find  the  bull  tongue  to  the  moflt  improved  plows  and 
culljvatore.  Hence  the  planters  feel  the  pinch  of  cheap  cotton  all  the  more  aeverely. 
It  sboald  be  stated,  however,  that  some  enterprimn^  planterB  have  demonBtrated  the 
superior  eflectivenees  and  economy,  in  cotton  growing,  of  modem  improved  imple- 

How  moch  baa  farm  nwxJiinery  cheapened  coet  of  production?    The  only  Byst«m- 
_.■.  .....   ...    ^Q^  QQt,  i„  SQQiQ  ^{roj^agure,  was  made  in  the  Department  of  lAbor 

■        ■■        ■         ■  —        ~        ■■  n   vj,J^ui      Ti.^  «wn.it« 


by  anthont};  of  Congrem,  under  direction  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wnght.  The  results 
are  neceeearily  inconclusive,  vet  nevertheleee  suggestive  and  valuable.  The  invee^' 
gation  Beeks  a  compariaon  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  hand  and  machine  latxir 


productiDD,  the  number  of  operations  performed  and  workmen  employed  in  each. 
In  agricnltare  theee  comparisons  cover  twenty-four  products,  but  one-fourth  of  that 
nntnber  represents  more  than  two-thirds  the  value  of  all  arable  products  of  the 
oonntry.  The  difference  in  amount  of  tabor  employed  is  greater  than  the  difference 
in  cost,  as  present  wages  and  skilled  labor  are  much  higher  than  the  old-time  rates. 
In  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  in  1829-30,  for  instance,  64  hours  15  minutes  is  the 
record  in  one  case,  and  in  1805-96,  by  machine  methods,  2  hours  68  minutea.  The 
wages  were  50  cents  per  day  ia  one  case  and  11.60  to  ^.50  in  tiie  other.  The  differ- 
ence is  wide  in  corn,  bnt  notso  extreme  as  in  wheat  Hand  labor  for  an  acre  of  hay 
is  35  honrs  30  minutes;  machine,  II  houiB  34  minutes.  Applnng  the  coet  of  hand 
and  machine  labor,  respectively,  to  the  acreage  grown,  the  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  by  the  two  methods  in  cereals  is  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  ttrtal  value  of  all  our  cereal  crops.  Of  course,  not  all  of  this  eavii^  is  actually 
made,  as  the  hishest  examples  of  the  machine  method  will  not  furly  represent  the 
averages.    The  following  tabulation  inclndes  hay  with  the  principal  cereal  crops; 
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These  six  crops,  at  form  prices,  are  usually  worth  about  $1,600^000,000.  On  the 
baeds  of  results  of  the  band  and  machine  inquiry,  the  reduction  m  labor  cost,  the 
clumsy  hand  methods  belnr  all  replaced  by  machine  processes,  would  be  $437, 196,560, 
or  68  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  labor.  This  shows  how  fannete  continue  to 
produce  and  live,  as  prices  get  lower. 

An  important  question  is  here  prwented.  Is  this  large  use  of  machinery  a  disad- 
vantage to  farm  laborers?  It  is  the  old  question.  Industrial  conservatism  and  preju- 
dice promptly  say  yes.  The  facts  of  all  industrial  progress  say  no.  Mobs  have  des- 
troyed the  first  tabor-saving  machines  which  took  the  place  of  hand  processes,  but 
tbe  children  of  theee  machine  broken  have  had  fuller  employment  and  l>etter 
wt^iee,  as  well  as  cheaper  clothing  and  other  needed  supplies.  One  of  the  greatest 
inventions  of  the  age  is  the  sewing  machine,  but  never  were  dreesmakera  in  greater 
demand  than  now,  or  their  charges  higher.  The  poor  sewing  woman  has  plenty  to 
do,  though  sometimes  compelled  to  accept  starvation  rates  of  compensation  from  com- 
binations of  p«edy  and  unacrupulouB  employers.  That  is  the  evil  for  which  the 
sewing  machine  invention  has  no  reeponslDility. 

Aa  to  the  inflnence  of  machinery  on  farm  laoor,  all  intelligent  expert  obeervation 
declares  it  beneficial.  It  hae  relieved  the  laborer  of  much  drudgery;  made  his  work 
easier  and  his  hours  of  service  shorter;  stimulated  his  mental  faculties;  given  an  equi- 
librium of  effort  to  mind  and  lx>d^;  and  made  the  laborer  a  more  efficient  worker, 
a  broader  man,  and  a  better  citizen.  Another  vital  question:  Have  improved 
implements  and  machinery  reduced  the  number  of  farm  laborers?  Not  necessarily. 
That  they  have  dispensed  with  many  laborers  in  harvest  operations  is  very  true,  but 
they  have  greaUy  mcreosed  crop  acreage,  and  made  pantile  higher  cultivation  and 
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man;  operatione  for  soil  amelioration  bdiI  fann  improvement.    There  an 
owners  than  hired  farm  l&borerB,  and  the  proportion  of  both  lo  populatio 


alL  There  are  portiona  of  the  country  now  where  there  are  too  many  with  no  other 
than  agricultural  employments;  the  natural  result  ie,  there  is  little  induc^emeut  to  do 
more  l£an  sustain  exiet^nce.     At  the  present  time,  with  other  indiistriee  active  and 

Srosperous,  there  ia  in  moet  places  no  fnirplue  of  agricultural  labor,  and  in  many  a 
egree  of  scarcity. 

Acuteand  experienced  observers  declare  that  machine  development  brings  no  detri- 
ment t«  agriculture.  Their  testimony  before  the  commission  concurs  in  this  view. 
Professor  Davenport,  of  Illinois,  holds  that  agricultural  machinery  intensifies  the 
labor  put  upon  the  land,  enables  farmers  to  use  more  per  acre  than  they  otherwise 
could.  And  that  is  the  one  thing  needed  for  the  advancement  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  ila  increase  of  productivity  and  profit.  More  labor  in  drainage,  in  physical 
amelioration  of  soils,  in  fertilization  by  ammonia  gatherers,  as  well  as  b^  inteUi^nt 
application  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  after  all  a  greatdeal  more  of  judictoua  cultiva- 
tion is  abaolutely  essential  to  increase  of  yield  and  profit.  The  old-fewhioned  farmer, 
by  old  methods  on  a  depleted  soil,  can  not  produce  enough  to  find  means  for  employ- 
ment of  this  necessary  labor;  only  the  np-to-date  machine  farmer  can.  Hitherto 
iirimitive  methods  have  been  prevalent.  They  can  only  help  to  rob  the  soil  of  its 
ertility,  to  take  dividends  out  of  capital,  and  leave  posterity  either  to  reform  or 
starve.  PWm  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  employ  labor  in  the  betterment  of  the 
land  and  give  employment  to  the  laoorer  in  more  thorough  soil  preparation  and  cul- 
tivation.    It  is  therefore  a  boon  to  agriculture  and  to  the  laborer. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  those  regions  in  which  we  find  the  largest  use  of 
improved  implements  and  labor-saving  appliances  we  find  the  greatest  prosperity  of 
farmers  sjid  the  least  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  And  in  those  districts  where 
they  are  epanelv  used  there  is  debt  and  destitution  and  unprogreesive  conditions 
Kcnerally.  At  the  same  time  the  laborer  receives  the  lowest  wages  tor  this  hand 
labor;  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  low  scale  of  living,  and  exists  in  more  or  less  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discomfort.  It  is  very  certAin  that  mechanical  invention  is  of  advantage  to 
laborer  as  well  as  land  owner.  After  all,  it  is  the  order  of  pn^ress,  is  an  inevitable 
condition,  and  he  who  will  not  use  it  must  go  to  the  wall. 

S.    InCBBASB   of   EpyiCCENCY    raOM   AqRICULTUBAL   EDUCATmN. 

Agricultural  education  is  increasing  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor.  Trained  students 
take  positions  requiring  skill  and  responsibility,  and  by  teaching  and  example  influ- 
ence their  helpers  and  immediate  associates.  As  numoers  of  such  workers  increase 
their  influence  becomes  more  penetrating  and  permeating.  Others  become  farmers, 
and  each  farm  becomes  a  center  for  obsen'ation  and  ultimately  for  imitation.  If 
their  methods  are  scientific  and  practical,  as  they  usually  are  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
then  results  are  beneficial  and  successful.  And  there  is  nothing  more  influential  than 
success.  The  farmers'  institutes  have  been  a  very  valuable  means  of  diffusing  among 
practical  farmers  the  results  of  scientific  teaching. 

It  has  been  common,  in  years  past,  to  intimate  that  the  graduates  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  went  into  other  business,  or  the  professions,  ana  that  few  became  farmers. 
There  appears  to  be  lees  ground  for  the  charge  than  formerly,  and  it  never  may  have 
been  true,  especially  of  Western  coll^^.  Investigation  ^ows  that  a  very  large 
proportion  b«xime  Uknners,  or  teachers  in  the  colleges  or  farmers'  institutes,  or  dairy 
or  stock-feeding  managers,  or  are  fonnd  in  other  lechniiai  positions  in  advanced 
rural  practice. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  obttun  specific  statemente  of  the  employments  of  former 
students  of  these  colleges,  and  the  result  will  surprise  many  who  have  roaily  believed 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  education  are  turning  their  backs  on  the  fai-nii'.  Much 
more  testimony  of  this  sort  could  easily  bo  obtained,  but  few  will  deem  it  necessary 
after  reading  tne  facts  here  presented.  First  is  a  statement  of  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  these  institutions,  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College: 

"Since  this  colle^  opened  ita  doors  in  1857  about  4,000  studenta  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  college,  counting  both  graduates  and  undei^raduates,  many  of  the 
latter  having  been  in  attendance  only  tor  a  few  months.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
these  students  fullv  three-quartera  have  returned  to  the  farm,  to  the  orchard,  the 
garden,  the  dairy,  the  workshop,  and  other  fields  of  labor.  Ex-Governor  Luce  gave 
his  estimate  of  the  quality  of  our  students  by  saying  '  I  never  find  the  graduates  of 
the  a^cultural  college  standing  on  the  street  comers  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up.    They  always  find  a  place  to  work,  and  occupy  it  with  z^  and  energy.    This  is 
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largely  because  they  are  educated  to  reepect  labor  and  call  it  hoootable.'  Wilkiiu 
Micawber  waa  never  a  student  of  the  agricultural  college. 

"The  influence  of  a  student  on  the  neighborhood  where  he  settles  ie  almost  always 
rcf^arded  ae  helpful  and  inBpirinc.  The  unconscious  teaching  by  better  methode  and 
scientific  appliaDcee  ia  not  wasted  in  the  final  outcome.  The  introduction  of  improved 
stock,  better  grains  and  fruite,  methods  of  fighting  insect  foes,  and  modes  of  tdUage 
are  helps  in  any  community,  though  the  influence  may  be  silent  and  unobtrusive. 
Id  many  places  agriculture  has  b^n  improved,  almost  revolutionized,  by  the  pree- 
ence  and  example  of  1  or  2  students. 

"In  social  relations  and  aaaociations,  such  as  thegnmge,  the  farmers'  club,  and 
the  farmers'  institute,  they  come  more  prominently  before  the  public,  and  their 
influence  is  more  pronounced  and  always  good. 

"It  is  not  claimed  that  every  student  has  so  strong  a  personality  as  to  impreSB 
himself  upon  his  comniunitv,  but  the  instances  where  the  educated  brain  and  skill- 
ful band  have  commanded  tne  Teei>ect  and  secured  the  imitation  of  his  followers  are 
Bofflciently  numerouH  to  require  notice.  The  unconscious  demand  of  a,  community 
that  a  college  student  shall  be  better  and  rise  higher  than  his  fellows  is  significant. 
The  final  outcome  of  these  tendencies  is  that  a  communitv  is  benefited  by  the  resi- 
dence of  a  college  student,  reeulting  in  better  farming  and  better  stock  and  fruits. 

"Permit  a  few  words  on  the  infliionc«  of  students  of  this  college  on  agricultural 
education  and  development  of  American  agriculture  iu  our  own  and  in  foreign  lands. 
It  was  a  college  student  that  first  open^  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  to  American 
methode  and  machinery  in  farming.  It  was  the  same  student  who  was  designated 
by  the  Deportment  of  Agriculture  to  go  as  a  kind  of  agricultural  missionary  to,  teach 
Australians  the  American  methods  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  who  afterwards 
organized  and  equip]>ed  tbe  agricultural  college  of  Queensland;  it  was  a  student  from 
New  Bouth  Walce,  sent  by  that  colony  to  take  the  full  course  of  instruction  here, 
who  has  returned  to  his  native  land  to  fill  the  position  of  lecturer  on  agriculture  in 
Hawkesbury  ^ricultural  college;  and  finally,  it  is  a  student  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  exploring  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in 
Alaska. 

"When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in 
this  country,  we  find  that  in  morethanone-haif  of  our  States  and  Territories  studenle 
of  this  college  have  held  positions  in  the  faculty  or  experiment  stations.  The  flret 
^ricnltural  college  in  the  Union  has  thus  laid  its  moldii^;  touch  on  a  lar^  propor- 
tion of  the  institutions  of  our  country  whose  aim  is  to  promote  industrial  science  and 

liiree  thonsand  peraons  sent  out  to  teach  and  practice  the  practical  problems  in 
scientific  agriculture  is  a  pretty  large  contingent  of  the  army  of  progress  to  go  from 
one  institution.  The  impatience  of  those  who  demanded  instant  transformation 
through  the  influence  of  industrial  education  must  stand  rebuked  by  such  a  statement 
of  later  development. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  Cornell  Universitj',  reports  that 
over  1,000  students  have  attended  that  institution,  most  of  them  within  the  last  10 
years,  and  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  these  students  are  now  interested  in  agri- 
cnlture  as  teachers,  lecturers,  or  fanners,  and  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  are  now  engaged  in  farming.    He  savs: 

"Scattered  all  over  this  State,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  other  States,  we  find 
these  students  to  be  centem  of  activity,  I  might  almost  say  a  new  agriculture.  With 
but  very  tew  exceptions  they  have  been  financially  successful,  bnt  we  do  not  lay  so 
much  stress  on  this  as  we  do  on  the  fact  that  wherever  they  find  lodgment  one  farm 
at  least  is  conducted  better  than  it  ever  whs  before,  and  that  this  farm  serves  as  a 
Stimulus  to  the  brmers  situated  near  it. 

"I  can  say  unreservedly  that  among  the  intelligent  classes  agriculture  is  intelli- 
gently and  financially  advancing.  I  r^ret  to  say  on  the  other  hand  that  there  is 
quite  a  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  our  State  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  new 
methods,  never  attend  a  farmeis'  meeting,  and  see  almost  no  agricultural  literature. 
These  farmers,  we  notice,  are  getting  poorer  and  many  of  them  are  becoming  greatly 
di»atisfied.  Some  sell  out  and  go  to  town;  others  are  sold  out,  and  pick  up  a  living 
as  best  they  can  in  the  city  or  in  the  conntry  at  day's  wages." 

Here  are  nearly  2,000  more  agricultural  "misBionarieB  from  a  comparatively  new 
institution,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  State  mainly  devoted  to  commercial,  maniifactur- 
ing,  and  tnmsportatjon  interests.  Tbe  conservatism  of  ignorance  is  here  illustrated 
in  that  portion  of  the  rural  population  who  still  resist  the  infiuences  that  lead  to 
progress  m  all  lines  so  manifest  in  the  Empire  State. 

^om  Prof,  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio,  we  have  a  summary  of  t)ie  occupations  of  the  alumni  and 
ex-students  since  1892,  with  name  and  place  and  present  position,  from  which  it 
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appears  that  300  of  376  have  been  traced,  and  that  137  are  now  farmere  and  eardenera 
ana  dairymen,  41  are  creamery  operaton  and  cheeae  makere,  18  are  employeefl  of 
agricultum)  c'clleges  and  exiierimnnt  etatiotiB,  14  are  btrm  enperintenaeDts  and 
employees,  4  are  editors  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers,  26  are  yonng  woman, 
15  are  etudente  in  other  collwee,  and  only  46  in  all  other  occupatione. 

During  the  past  2  years  11  gradnatee  have  been  appointed  to  poeiUons  they  are 
now  flllmg.  Professor  Hunt  reporta  the  aversge  salary,  bo  far  aa  he  has  leSimed,  as 
9832per  aimum,  and  the  avera^  time  thev  have  been  out  of  college  aa  22  months. 

"Tbe  podtioua  Include  supenntendinf;  brms,  experiment-station  work,  and  teach- 
ing. One  graduate  has  resigned  a  podtaon  of  |600  per  year,  where  he  could  have 
remained  at  a  considerable  advance  in  compenaation,  in  order  to  engage  in  farming; 
and  another,  who  had  been  receiving  $1,000  per  year,  refnaed  to  be  considered  for  a 
$1,200  position  because  he  bad  definitely  decided  to  engtwe  in  farming." 

In  the  same  period  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  le«  than  the 
4-year  couree  have  had  employnjent  either  in  creameria^,  cheese  tectories,  or  on 
farms.  He  sayo  the  students  of  the  doirv  achool  are  in  dairies,  creameries,  or  cheese 
factories.  So  there  is  active  demand  tor  educated  eervice  in  all  grades  of  farm 
operations. 

Several  Weet«m  colleges  are  having  a  direct  and  very  beneficent  influence  on  the 
agricultuTa)  life  of  that  r^on  by  their  abort  coarse  in  agriculture,  in  which  young 
and  ambitious  farm  laborers  come  from  the  farms  and  spend  the  winter  in  study, 
naually  taking  a  place  for  the  summer  with  fonnera  desiring  just  such  help  and 
returning  the  next  winter  to  complete  their  course.  Professor  Henry,  director  of  the 
Wiecfinsin  Experiment  Station,  writes  of  them  oa  follows: 

"It  may  be  of  Interest  to  yoa  to  know  that  each  year  we  have  with  us  in  our 
a^cultural  cotl^e  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  men  who,  starting  in  life 
with  nothing,  have  worked  on  farms  and  intend  to  continue  in  that  line  until  they 
have  acquired  something  with  which  to  help  themselves.  These  voung  men  come 
to  us  after  having  been  hired  on  farms  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  After  studying 
with  us  in  the  short  course  the  first  winter  we  are  usually  able  to  socnre  a  place  for 
them  on  some  farm,  and  the  following  winter  they  return  to  complete  the  course. 
Then  we  help  them  to  another  place,  if  needed,  or  they  return  lo  work  with  the 
eome  farmer  as  before.  We  keep  in  touch  with  them,  and  the  brightest  ones  are 
recommended  for  herdsmen,  d^rymen  in  private  dairies,  stockmen,  farm  inanagerB, 
etc  I^st  year  our  shortrcouree  term  closed  the  Ist  of  March,  and  in  3  weeks 
from  that  date  we  had  placed  101  young  men  on  farms  in  all  capacities,  and  aa  for  as 
Staten  Island  on  the  East,  California  on  the  West,  and  Texas  on  the  South.  We  have 
had  as  many  as  8  letters  in  a  single  day  from  persons  who  wished  onr  students 
aa  helpers.  Young  men  who  get  from  $18  to  $22  before  coming  to  us  get  from  $20  to 
$25  aa  farm  hands,  and  from  $25  to  $36  and  $40  as  herdsmen,  managers,  etc,  Hr. 
Geotge  Vanderbilt's  herdsman,  who  has  IS  men  nnder  him,  is  one  of  our  former 
students — a  city  boy  who  was  t>ound  to  be  a  farmer.  A  poor  boy  from  Canada,  who 
after  working  aeveral  years  on  dairy  farms  came  to  na  as  a  student,  is  now  the  head- 
man in  charge  of  the  cattle  of  Hr.  C.  I.  Hood,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  In  our  cIhbs  this 
winter  is  a  young  Polander  whose  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  all  live  in  Chicago. 
Bight  years  ago  this  young  man  made  up  hia  mind  to  leave  the  city  and  learn  farming. 
For  7  years  he  worked  as  a  hired  man  on  farma  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  sent 
a  large  part  of  his  earnings  to  his  parents.  He  com^let«s  his  work  with  us  this 
winter,  and  will  soon  b^n  to  lay  up  money  while  working  as  a  hired  man^ond  when 
he  has  accumulated  a  little  wilt  buy  a  piece  of  wild  woodland  in  northern  Wiaoonun. 

"  I  could  tell  you  of  scores  and  hundreda  of  cases  like  these,  where  yonng  men 
have  started  with  nothing  and  have  worked  their  way  through  our  school  and  will 
become  landowners  and  substantial  citizens  in  the  future.  Some  of  our  students,  of 
course,  turn  out  poorly.  Occasionally  one  is  all  right  in  bis  books  and  claaa,  but  is 
lazy  or  wishes  to  earn  money  on  hie  reputation  aa  a  studenL  The  majority  appreciate 
their  trtdning  and  regard  it  aa  simply  increasing  their  powers  of  usefumess.  A  number 
of  fanners  have  chosen  our  students  beoanse  they  were  more  cleanlv  and  respectable 
generally.  Fanners  in  the  West  usually  have  their  help  eat  at  tne  some  table  as 
themselves,  and  the  better  cloes  of  these  ore  more  or  leas  particular  aa  to  the  deaiiii- 
ness  and  general  decency  of  their  hired  help." 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Northrup,  president  of  the  University  of  MinneaottL  Prof, 
William  M.  Liggett,  director  of  the  experiment  station,  communicates  the  following 
statement: 

"Since  the  opening  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  in  the  winter  of  1888-69,  there  have 
been  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  the  school  about  3,200  ^denta  In  tlie  r^cular  course, 
besides  those  who  have  taken  the  special  courses  in  dairying,  ete.  Oil  these  3,200 
students,  266  have  graduated  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  ana  12  of  these  graduated 
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have  flnieihed  the  coane  in  the  college  of  agriculture.  More  than  86  per  cent  of  the 
giAdoates  have  returned  to  the  (arm;  about  10  per  cent  are  in  kinds  of  work  closely 
allied  to  agriculture,  and  lem  tbui  5  per  cent  are  in  profeetrions  and  other  callings 
nnrelated  to  farming.  Our  policy  has  oeen  to  concentrate  efforts  to  practical  linee  of 
teadting  and  to  bo  arrange  terms  of  study  ae  to  enable  farm  boys  and  girls  to  take  the 
course  with  the  least  possible  breaking  up  of  their  relatione  to  the  farm  and  farm 

Prof.  C.  S.  CurtisB,  of  the  Iowa  College,  reports  the  placing  of  their  students  in 
increasing  numbers  in  responsible  positions,  especially'  on  stock  farms,  where  th«r 
services  are  more  and  mora  appreciated,  and  greater  wiUiugnen  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  ttained  and  intelligent  service  is  manifesto. 

Prof.  Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  Unlvenrity  of 
Illinois,  in  investigating  this  subject,  finds  that  moflt  of  the  graduates  who  did  not 
become  fanners,  but  engaged  in  teaching  or  other  occupation  temporarily  to  procure 
ready  money,  became  landowners  if  graduates  of  long  standing,  and,  if  of  more 
recent  years,  they  intend  to  own  land  as  soon  as  they  can  afionl  it.  He  adds  oon- 
ceming  the  Illinois  IJnivendty,  of  which  not  many  years  ago  complaints  were  made 
that  its  students  were  not  beraming  farmers: 

"As  to  our  students  at  the  Unlveraitv  of  Illinois,  our  agricultural  students,  they 
are  all  land  men  and  will  go  upon  the  land,  every  one  of  them,  excepting  now  and 
then  one  who  is  picked  out  for  an  instructor  somewhere,  and  the  call  is  heard  for 
them.  8o  you  mav  say  that  the  students  of  our  university,  the  students  of  agri' 
culture,  represent  that  many  prospective  farmers;  they  all  go  upon  the  land." 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experiment  staUons  of  the  mountain  district  and  of 
the  Pacific  coast  are  manned  by  some  of  the  beet  material  furnished  by  the  older 
institutions.  They  are  doing  much  good  work  under  circumstances,  soils,  and 
climates  of  peculiar  character,  which  mmish  remarkable  opportunities  for  original 
thinking  ana  speciahzed  practice. 

They  are  makins  their  mark  upon  the  agriculture  of  that  great  continental  domain, 
testing  hitiierto  ui^nown  plants  for  their  use,  developing  new  methods  of  culture, 
and  giving  to  the  markets  new  commereial  products.     They  are  solving  irrigation 

firoblems,  and  paving  the  wa^  for  higher  profit  in  cultivation  without  destroying  the 
ertility  of  the  soil.  In  California,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Oregon,  everrwhere,  this 
collc^  and  station  work  is  progresMve  and  productive,  giving  life  ana  energy  to  a 
new  agcicoltura.  Especially  in  California  a  great  jiractical  work  in  fitting  young  men 
for  intell^ent,  methodical,  and  scientific  service  is  in  progress. 

The  work  is  cumulative,  greatly  accelerated  recently,  and  will  make  fp«at  advance 
in  the  future.  It  is  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  elevating  the  farm 
labor  of  the  United  States.  Much  more  testimony  could  be  adduced,  but  m  addition 
to  the  above  statements  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  What  has  been  given  will  doubt- 
leas  prove  a  revelation  to  many  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 
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Chaftbh  III. 

HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  FARM  WAGES. 

1.  Pbhknt  Conditionb. 

An  accnrate  idea  of  current  wagee  siid  prevaJent  conditions  a  obtained  from  care- 
ful analysis  of  local  data.  State  returns,  some  tentative  results  of  national  official 
inv«Bti^tion,  and  a  comparison  of  expert  observation  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  gained  throngli  extensive  correspondence  with  State 
boards  and  ilepartmenta,  and  college  and  experiment  station  professors  of  agriculture, 
and  the  officers  of  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  representative  farmers.  Since  the 
last  publication  of  results  of  a  complete  official  investigation,  in  1802,  the  last  of  a 
series  of  nine  undertaken  during  26  years  by  the  writer  as  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  a  period  of  agricultural  depression  which 
reduced  wsirea  moderately,  but  which  diminished  the  amount  of  labor  employed  far 
more  than  llie  rate  of  wages,  and  this  era  of  low  prices  and  general  discomfort  and 
diasatisfaction  has  been  followed  by  gradually  increasing  prosperity,  a  greater 
demand  for  labor,  and  slowly  increasioj^  rates  of  wages,  till,  as  a  rule,  with  few 
exceptions,  there  is  full  employment  at  fair  wages  for  eyery  farm  laborer  and  every 
other  laborer  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  positive  scarcity  is  reported  in  many 
places. 

On  the  northern  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  of  the  South,  wagee  are  still  slightly  lower  than  in  1892. 
From  Indiana  west  to  the  mountains,  in  the  great  mountain  section,  and  in  the 
southwest,  wi^es  are  generally  hijfher  than  in  1882,  and  fully  as  hi^  as  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  excepting  only  the  period  of  inflation  following  the  civil  war,  when  values 
were  measured  in  a  depreciated  currency,  and  therefore  deceptive.  Really  there 
never  has  been  fuller  employment  or  better  compensation  of  farm  labor  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  greatly  enhanced  in  comparison 
with  inost  former  dates. 

The  average  rates  of  wages  may  be  approximated  quite  closely,  as  the  result  of 
this  investigation,  as  follows;  For  the  labor  of  the  States  exclusive  of  the  Southern 
or  cotton-growing  district,  representing  practically  the  labor  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
t23.S7  per  month,  or  $284  per  annum.  For  all  the  States,  $18.75  per  month  with- 
out board,  or  J225  per  annum;  $12.75  per  month  with  board,  or  $163  cash  per 
annum.  Eight  years  ago  the  average  for  white  labor  was  stated  at  $282  without 
bMird.  The  avarage  at  that  time  in  certain  foreign  countries,  accordi  ng  to  estimates 
deemed  most  authoritative,  were:  Great  Britwn,  $150;  Fiance,  $125;  Holland,  $100; 
Germany,  $90;  Russia,  $60;  Italy,  $50;  India,  $30.  No  other  country  could  make  a 
showing  at  all  comparable  with  the  United  States,  except  Australia  and  Canada. 

More  than  half  a  centuary  ago  Matthew  Carey,  the  economist,  estimated  the  agri- 
cultural wages  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  at  $9  per  month 
and  board.  In  the  agricultural  districts  of  Western  settlements  it  was  ])rot)able  $7  to 
$8,  poaeibly  $8.50  for  all  white  ^ricultural  laborers,  and  about  $12.50  without  board. 
Comparing  with  present  rates  it  is  seen  that  the  compensation  of  white  labor  has 
near^  doubled  both  for  labor  with  and  without  board.  Compared  with  the  higher 
grades  of  ekilled  labor  of  the  fann  at  the  present  time,  the  difference  is  still  greater, 
but  the  average  is  fairly  represented  in  this  statemenL  This  contrast  is  the  result  of 
our  progress,  the  development  of  prosperous  industries  which  increase  the  demand 
for  agricultural  products  for  home  consumption,  with  the  aid  of  further  demand  for 
food  and  textile  materials  by  foreign  nations. 

It  may  lie  desirable  to  give  some  of  the  data  from  which  the  averages  of  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  wages  have  been  calculated.  Aside  from  official  or  other  systematic 
investigations,  returns  have  been  received  from  every  State  and  Territory,  which 
have  been  carefully  consolidated.  The  most  extensive  outside  investigation  which 
has  been  considered  is  that  of  Mr,  B.  W.  Snow,  of  Chicago,  formerly  Assistant  Stat- 
istician of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  thoroiwhly  competent  and  succeesful 
crop  reporter.    He  does  not  cover  the  entire  field,  out  represents  the  centiai  and 
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principal  districts  of  large  agricDlEtina  production.  These  aTerases  are  the  actual 
mean  oi  a  large  number  of  retnniH  of  wages  paid  by  individual  farmers  reporting. 
The  results  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  are  quite  close  to  those  of  the  official  investiRation 
in  those  States,  and  those  for  tne  other  States  may  be  equally  representative  of  their 
labor  compensation.     The  following  table  is  presented: 
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While  wages  in  Ohio  are  lower  than  in  any  of  the 

the  averages  for  the  last  ten  years  are  in  some  degree  illustrative  ot  the  fluctuations 
that  have  occurred  in  other  States,  though  Diore  pronounced  than  in  some  of  them. 
From  1890  to  1892  there  was  an  increase  in  rate  ot  wages.  From  !8»4  to  1897,  repre- 
senting the  period  of  business  depression,  there  was  a  fall  of  $2  in  wages  per  month 
with  board,  and  of  (3  for  wages  without  board,  which  was  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  decline  than  in  some  other  States.  Then  followed  an  advance,  slow  at  flrst,  but 
promisinga  return  in  the  spring  investigation  of  this  year  to  the  rate  of  1800,  if  not 
that  of  1892.  The  following  twjle  is  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board 
of  agriculture,  Hon.  W.  W.  Miller; 
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Wa^  are  a  little  better  in  Michigan,  but  they  have  followed  the  same  coarse  as 
n  Ohio  during  the  last  10  years,  witn  a  larger  percenta^  of  decline  during  the  [Hinic 
I'ears.  The  recoven'  for  2  years  was  rapid,  and  if  continued  the  past  year,  as  indi- 
information,  the  hi^est  previotis  average  has  been  r^ained.    The 

1.  J.  S.  Steama,  secretary  of  state: 
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Ontario,  acroas  the  Detroit  River  from  Michigan,  and  across  Lake  Erie  from  Ohio, 
is  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  not  in  the  United  States,  but  has  the 
mme  markets  for  its  surplus,  and  its  labor,  even  if  native,  may  be  influenced  some- 
what by  conditions  of  these  near  neighbois  in  this  country.    It  ia  at  least  curious 
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that  a  aagging  io  the  rate  of  wacee  occnrred  at  the  aame  IJmB  bb  in  theee  neighboriag 
Stales,  t^i)^  lew  pronounced.  The  (ollowing  statement  ie  obtained  from  Hon. 
C.  C.  James,  deputy  ininister  ot  agricultrnw  of  Ontario: 
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The  United  Statce  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  no  detailed  reeulta  of 
inTesUgation  siiice  1692,  though  some  inquiriea  were  madu  in  each  oE  the  3  years  fol- 
lowing, bat  for  mnie  reason  were  not  published,' yet,  2  years  ago,  in  the  Yearbcxik 
of  1807,  the  totals  of  geographical  divisions  were  given,  without  the  State  averages 
from  which  they  were  consolidated.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  theee  important 
inveBtigatiouB  should  not  be  made  once  in  2  or  3  years  at  leasL  The  above-mentioned 
BTengea  are  given  as  follows,  in  comparison  with  tboae  of  1892: 
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From  the  highest  point  in  1893  this  indicates  a  decline  of  over  7  per  cent  in  1895. 
As  the  depressing  esect  of  theee  periods  is  continually  operative  till  their  close,  the 
culminating  point  must  have  be^  in  1897,  as  is  shown  by  official  investigation  in 
Ohio  and  Michigaji,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  wages  were  at  least  10  per  cent 
lower  in  1897  than  in  1893,  notwithstanding  the  localities  reported  where  no  apparent 
decrease  was  noted.  The  official  investigations,  as  well  as  those  of  most  of  these 
local  obeervera,  declare  the  rate  of  wages  lower.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
the  men  in  poeitione  of  responsibilitv,  possessed  of  peculiar  skill  in  technical  opei^ 
ations,  were  too  scarce  and  t»o  highly  prized  to  be  affected  much,  if  at  all,  by  the 
competition  of  the  masses  out  of  employment  in  the  period  of  businees  depression. 

The  range  of  compensation  is  not  usually  as  wide  as  that  of  the  rcquiremenla  of 
rural  operations  or  as  the  differences  in  the  native  ability  and  acquired  skill  of  lalx>r- 
ers.  The  tendency  is  toward  a  demand  for  average  wages  by  persons  of  inferior  skill, 
or  defective  reliability,  so  that  practically  the  difference  is  not  so  great  in  compensa- 
tion as  in  the  measure  of  real  value  in  service. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  medium  wage  with  board  is  about  $18  per  month, 
the  bett«r  class  oilaborers  getting  from  {18  to|22^rmonth,  whilelesa  efficient  labor 
is  lower.  In  MassBchneette  $20  to  $25,  for  positions  ret^uiring  skill  and  reliability, 
are  not  uncommon  rales,  and  good  or  l»d  times  affect  pnces  less  than  the  number  of 
persons  employed.     With  labor  in  other  avocations  in  demand,  good  men  obtain  a 

5nite  steady  rets  of  remuneration.  In  Rhode  Island  rates  are  very  h^h.  Prof.  A. 
..  Brigham,  director  of  the  eiperiment  Rtation  at  Kingston,  sends  a  toble  showing 
the  annual  wages  of  several  elates  of  unskilled  labor,  in  which  the  annual  earnings 
of  aigricultural  laborers  are  placed  at  $407.28,  which  is  more  than  thoeein  cotktn  fac- 
tories, blescheriee,  stonework,  and  some  other  lines  of  industry,  and  is  only  exceeded 
by  workers  in  woolen  goods,  mefals,  machinery,  jewelry,  and  woodwork.  It  is  a 
BUKestive  fact  that  colored  laborers  come  up  from  Virginia  in  considerable  nnmbers, 
and  get  $18  to  $20  per  month  and  hoard  as  farm  laborers,  returning  in  the  autumn, 
thus  getting  about  double  the  average  wages  paid  there.  It  is  probable  that  they  are 
above  the  average  of  their  class  in  enterprise  and  efficienc v.    Itissaid  that  tliey  give 
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tisfaction.    It  illuetratee,  however,  the  potency  of  opportunity  a 
auzmentin^  the  measore  of  reliability  and  efficiency  of  the  crowaea  mases 
colored  laboreiB  m  the  cotton  States.     In  Connecticut  there  wae  Httle  decrease  of 


n^es  in  the  years  of  depression.  Secretory  Gold  saye  wwea  were  never  higher 
than  at  present,  while  commodities  and  transportation  are  cheaper;  that  wages  are 
so  high  as  to  prevent  improvement  of  farms,  and  to  render  farm  staples  unprofitable, 
encouraging  the  introduction  of  specialties  that  promise  better  pront 

Wages  in  the  Middle  States  average  about  10  per  cent  lower  than  in  New  England. 
They  are  lower  in  Pennsylvania  thwi  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  stilllower 
in  Delaware.  The  mote  skillful  clasa  of  laborers  in  New  York  receive  nearly  the 
same  rates  as  in  the  Eastern  States — about  $18  to  (22  and  board.  Hon.  Franklin  Dye, 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  wriculture  of  New  Jersey,  testiflee  that  the  lange  of 
wi^ea  with  board  is  from  $12  to  fl8  per  month,  and  without  board  from  (26  to  $30, 
the  latter  nanallyiDclnding  house  and  garden.  In  harvest  time  $2  to$2.&0perday  ia 
obtained,  and  forordisBiyfarm  work  76  cents  to  $1  per  day.  From  $16.60  to  $17  may 
be  considered  the  present  aveiwe  with  board.  The  more  skillful  labor  is  equally  weO 
paid  in  Pennsylvania,  but  mucE  of  the  territory  ia  remote  from  dties,  where  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  labor  is  cheaper.  In  Delaware  and  Maryland  the  wages  are  lower 
and  the  range  narrower,  mostly  from  $10  to  $14. 

The  average  wages  in  the  Southern  States,  with  board  or  rations,  has  varied  at 
difierent  dates  from  $10.76  in  1886,  when  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cotton  stim- 
ulated effort  to  meet  the  demand,  to  $8.46  in  1S79,  the  year  that  marked  the  depth 


of  depression,  before  the  reeumption  of  specie  payments. 

Wages  without  board,  a  mode  not  much  in  vogue  at  an, 
dates,  respectively,  $16.63  and  $12.66,  and  since  above  $14,  until,  in  the  recent  years 


of  depression,  they  fell  below  $13.  The  recent  advance  has  been  retarded  by  tha 
low  price  of  the  cotton  of  1898,  but  the  rate  appears  to  be  now  about  $9.60  with 
board  and  $14  without  board.  While  wages  do  not  Suctuate  with  the  price  of  cot^ 
ton,  they  are  affected  more  or  lees  by  cotton  values.  Contracts  are  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and,  of  course,  the  sometimes  serious  price  changes,  caused  by 
expectation  oC  a  large  or  small  crop,  can  not  affect  the  wages  agreed  upon  for  that 
year,  but  they  do  aSect  the  price  piid  for  picking  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  Southern  States, 
those  of  the  Alantic  coast  beii^  lower  than  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
Viiginia  $6  to  $12  is  paid,  according  to  quality,  kind  of  labor,  and  location.  In 
North  Carolina  good  labor  commands  $8,  in  some  instances  $10.  Cotton  districts  in 
Georgia  supply  labor  at  $6  to  $8,  and  Alabama  about  the  same.  Prof.  James  H.  lane, 
of  Alabama,  wrifee:  "The  average  cash  wages  are  about  the  same  they  were  ten 
years  afro.  Farm  hands  hired  by  the  year  average  about  $75  and  board,  I^y  laborers 
■re  paid  in  this  section  60  cents  and  board,  or  90  cents  without  board.  In  harvest- 
ing our  oata  and  the  small  amount  of  wheat  raised,  cradlers  receive  $1  a  day  and 
btmrd.  Theaveragepriceforpickingcottonis36cenl8per  lOOpounds."  In  Ar^msas 
and  Louisiana  higher  rates  are  more  frei^iient,  though  modes  of  employment  and 
jra^e  of  wages  vary  greatly  in  the  sugar  district  of  the  Teche  and  St.  Marys  rivers 
in  Louisiana,  the  nee  distnct  of  the  southwest,  and  the  cotton-growing  hill  lands  of 
the  north.     Common  labor  in  Texas  is  ptud  $12  per  month  and  hoard. 

Cotton  picking  is  mainly  done  at  a  specified  price  per  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton, 
which  when  ginned  makes  about  33  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  The  price  varies  in  dif- 
ferent States,  accordii^?  to  the  demand  for  labor,  the  Atlantic  8tal«B  paying  much 
lower  rates  than  those  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  Department  ol  Agriculture 
reports,  tor  the  crop  of  1898-99,  an  average  of  44  cents  per  100  pounds,  from  33  cents 
in  Virginia,  36  in  Geoi^a  and  Alabama,  to  47  in  Texas,  61  in  Missouri,  and  62  in 
Oklahoma.    Florida  paid  58  cents. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  the  central  West  have  been  quite  uniform  for  many  years, 
or  since  l^e  inflation  poiod  and  that  of  depression  following,  up  to  the  late  era  of 
low  prices  and  rural  discourafement,  when  skilled  men  were  retained  without 
appreciable  reduction,  those  of  mferior  skill  were  employed  sparingly  at  somewhat 
lower  wages,  and  very  many  were  dispensed  with,  the  tanner  and  his  family  manag- 
ing to  do  the  necessary  rounne  work,  while  avoidable  labor  and  deferred  improve- 
ments were  left  to  the  chance«  of  the  future.  The  tendency  for  two  years  has  been 
upward;  more  men  are  employed  at  better  average  rates,  which  are  now  fully  aa 
high  as  former  averages,  as  a  wnole,  though  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 
report  lower  rates  than  the  other  States  of  the  central  valleys.  The  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  makes  the  avetage'With  board  $14.20,  and  $20.03  without  board, 
which  is  as  nigh  as  in  the  national  series  of  similar  investigations  since  1S80.  For  a 
good  class  of  men  in  Illinois,  $21  or  $22  with  board  is  a  common  rate  for  seven  to 
nine  months,  with  lower  rates  in  winter,  or  $18  for  the  year  through.  Occasionally 
ft  num  of  experience  and  reliability  gets  $25  per  month  for  the  year.     In  Wisconoii 
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o  |25  per  in 

Iowa,  and  other  Bt&tee,  $18  to  $22  aiid  board  are  not  unusual  rates,  witb  a  wide  lower 
ranee  for  the  mass  nf  laborers  of  less  skill  and  experience. 

l^e  labor  of  the  arid  mountain  area  la  now  veiy  fully  employed.     Mining  int 

are  active  and  paying  very  high  we^^,  and  agnculture  iit  equally  active  in  feeding 
cattle,  eheep,  and  lombe,  ajid  in  producing  wool,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
ducts tor  Eastern  markets,  besides  providing  for  the  needs  of  mining  compB  and  other 
home  consumption.  Wages  are  nilly  as  high  oa  in  1892.  In  Colorado  desirable 
iaborere  are  paid  $25  to  $30  a  month  and  board.  In  Montana  and  Idaho  about  the 
same  rates  are  paid.  The  range  in  Utah  is  from  $20  to  $35.  All  who  wish  to  work  can 
readily  find  employment  in  any  port  of  the  mountain  district,  and  for  wages  above 
the  avenge  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

There  is  at  prenent  a  comparative  scarcity  of  laborers  in  the  Pacific  States.  Reliable 
men,  experienced  in  dairying,  fruit  growing,  and  other  rural  occupations  demauding 
skill  and  intelligence,  can  find  employment  at  good  woeee  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  For  such  men  $26  to  $30  i«r  month  and  miard  are  paid.  By  the  year 
$250  to  $350  are  conunon  rates  for  such  labor,  according  to  dt^ree  of  efficienry  and 
kind  of  service.  The  tendency  is  to  eiuagements  by  the  year,  which  is  detdrable  on 
the  part  of  both  the  employer  and  employed,  the  only  hindraoce  to  increase  of  con- 
tracts of  this  kind  being  the  inequality  of  labor  requirements  of  different  aeasons — the 
difficulty  of  finding  profitable  use  of  labor  between  harvest  seaeonB.  The  need  is 
felt  for  greater  diversification  in  agricultural  operations,  for  more  constant  labor 
requirementB  than  is  afforded  by  most  of  the  single  specialties. 

S.  Thb  Gbnkkal  OotntsB  of  Waqbi. 

Deferring  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  wages  of  60  years  ago,  and  coming  to 
that  of  the  reconstructive  and  scientific  progress  later,  we  find  that  no  systematic, 
general,  and  thorough  inquiry  was  undertaken  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when 
in  1666  &  series  of  such  investigations  was  inaugurated  by  the  writer,  as  StatLHtician 
of  the  DeMrtment  of  Agriculture,  and  continued  at  frequent  inten'ols  through  a 
period  of  36  years,  during  which  time  9  reports  were  mode  of  the  results  of  euch 
investigation.  The  methods  of  obtaining  these  averages  were  similar  to  thoao 
employed  in  various  lines  of  crop  reportmg.  The  county  boards  of  observation 
investigated  and  fixed  upon  county  averages,  and  these  averages  were  consolidated 
in  Washington  by  applymg  the  rate  to  the  nnmber  of  laborers  in  such  connty,  thus 
making  a  true  average.  Of  course,  as  in  census  work,  obvious  errors  of  record, 
extravagances,  and  impoasibilites  were  eliminated.  Whether  a  better  result  oould 
lie  obtained  by  attempting  a  census  of  the  wages  of  all  laboreis,  even  at  immense 
expense,  is  very  doubtful,  from  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  impossibilities,  of  obtain- 
ing  accuracy  and  completeness  in  such  an  enumeration.  Tlie  attempt,  heretofore,  to 
obtain  full  returns  from  individual  farmers  of  the  value  of  all  products  of  their 
farms,  has  proved  a  failure,  and  such  a  method  of  seeking  a  true  average  of  farm 
wages  would  scarcely  he  less  incomplete.  Expert  investigation  and  analysis  is  found 
to  ne  the  only  practicable  method  of  obtaining  reliable  information  on  many  topics 
of  inquiry  included  within  the  limitations  of  ahouse-to-housecensus.  The  result  in 
this  case  proved  to  be  quite  consistent  and  in  a  high  decree  convincing  and  trust- 
worthy. 

Ae  uie  old  subdivision  of  the  country  into  districts  or  groups  of  States  was  adopted 
at  the  outset,  it  was  necessarily  continued  through  the  series.  The  averages  at  dif- 
ferent dates  of  "wwes  per  month  without  board,"  the  laborer  finding  his  own 
board,  is  thus  stated  for  the  several  investigations: 

Waya  per  month  vrilhoul  board. 
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wages  did  not  follow  closely  the  flnctuationB  of  gold  in  Wall  street,  and  the  Pacific 
coaat  waa  practically  od  a  gold  baeie  all  the  time,  though  wages  were  highest  there 
and  higher  in  the  boom  period  fotlowiuKthe  civil  war  than  at  any  time  sitice. 

The  Highest  wages  are  ^d  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  States  of  the  Bocky 
Monntainfi  rank  next  This  ia  the  inevitoblo  result  of  situation  and  circumstancee, 
■largely  a  climatic  advantage,  which  favoia  the  growth  of  products  that  con  not  he 
produced  go  well,  if  at  all,  in  other  parts  of  the  United  St&tea.  Twenty  years  a^ 
the  value  of  the  products  of  one  man's  labor  in  California  had  become  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  States 
of  the  Gutf  coaat,  and  labor  properly  shared  in  the  Buperior  profits.  Far  from  inju- 
liouB  competition,  avoidmg  overproduction,  supplying  home  wants  in  cereals,  T^e- 
tahles,  fruits,  meat,  and  wool,  and  having  in  addition  a  rich  rurplus  for  outmde 
markets  of  fruits  in  great  variety,  nuts,  wines,  hope,  wool,  mohair,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, California  could  afford  a  liberal  remuneration  for  a^cultural  labor.  Tho 
average  for  the  fifteen  years  between  the  periods  of  financial  depression  may  be 
fairly  stated  at  $37.40  per  month. 

Farm  laborers  in  the  arid  mountain  r«^on  were  scarce  until  recently,  and  not  very 
abundant  now,  the  settlers  doing  their  own  workj  immigrants  arriving  without  capi- 
tal engaging  temporarily  in  various  kinds  of  service  till  opportunity  offered  for  indi- 
vidu^ exploitation,  mining,  stock  growing,  gardening,  or  iruit  fiTowiiig.  For  some 
years  hired  labor  was  so  sniall  a  factor  that  averages  of  rates  of  wages  were  not 
included  in  results  of  these  investigations. 

The  development  of  stock  growing,  and  especially  of  feeding,  the  increase  of  alfalfa 
and  potato  growing,  the  production  of  fruits  and  v^etables  for  mining  camps  and 
towns,  the  management  of  irrigation,  and  more  recently  the  culture  of  beets  forSDgar 
factones,  and  other  rural  entei^rises  have  caused  a  considerable  demand  for  laborers, 
and  enabled  producers  to  pay  a  rat«  of  remuneration  higher  than  in  any  of  the  States 
between  the  mountiune  and  the  Atlaotic  coast 

The  next  higher  rates  of  wages  are  paid  in  the  Eastern  or  New  England  States, 
the  country  of  rocks  and  hills,  of  "abandoned  farms,"  and  high  rates  of  yield  per 
acre.  Wages  are  high  here  because  of  the  great  variety  of  manufacturing  industries, 
which  make  a  demand  for  every  kind  of  available  tabor.  The  average  late  of  wages 
of  this  group  of  States  for  the  period  of  prosperity  between  1879  and  1892  is  126.20 
per  month,  when  laborers  board  themselves. 

The  Middle  States  between  Virginia  and  the  Dominion  tine,  with  nearly  5,000,000 
people  in  their  three  great  cities,  and  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  in  great  indus- 
tries and  pereo  al  service,  keep  rural  wages  nearly  up  to  the  New  England  level — 
about  10  per  cent  less — or,  for  an  average  of  15  years,  $23.40  per  month. 

The  States  of  the  central  West,  the  center  of  natfuitat  production  and  source  of 
most  of  our  exports,  are  becoming  almost  as  conspicuous  in  manufactures  as  In  agri- 
culture, with  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  labor,  which  is  represented  by  a 
rate  of  farm  wages  only  a  little  tower  than  that  of  the  Middle  or  Atlantic  States, 
making  an  average  for  the  period  of  continued  prosperity  of  $22.47  per  month. 

The  labor  of  the  Southern  or  cotton  Slates,  is  mixed;  white  laborers  (relative  to 
population  few  in  number)  dominate  the  mountain  districts  and  foothills  of  the 
Appalaciiian  range,  while  in  the  alluvial  districts  the  colored  race  furnishes  most  of 
the  labor  of  the  great  cotton  plantations,  now  farmed  to  a  limited  extent  by  laborers 
hired  by  the  month,  but  cultivated  mostly  under  crop-sharii^  contracts,  or  a  tenant 
system,  with  rents  [^yable  either  in  crop  or  a  specified  share  of  tbe  products.  As  the 
returns  of  wages  in  these  investigations  refer  only  to  service  payable  in  cash,  they 
represent  really  only  a  minor  part  of  the  total  agricultural  production,  and  yet  the 
uniformity  of  the  averaKe,  at  these  different  periods,  inspires  confidence 
approximate  accuracy.    The  average  of  tbe  period,  1679  to  1893,  is  $14.60. 

Wagei  per  mottUi  xeith  board. 
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The  Tati(^  of  <liSerencee  ia  narrower  than  in  that  for  wages  without  board,  which 
were  huh  m  the  days  of  aboonsal  pricee  in  the  inflation  period  following  the  war. 
Thk  dincrence  repreeeating  board  was  greatest  in  18AS,  when  prices  of  food  producte 
atkl  everything  elae  were  high.  The  board  allowance  waa  (^'eateet  on  the  Pacific 
cciwt,  averaging  (14.12;  nextgreateet  in  the  Eastern  States,  $12.46;  in  the  Middle 
Stat«e,  tlO.82;  in  the  central  W«8t,  19.36,  and  |5.S8  in  the  Southern  States.  In  1892,  - 
as  prices  of  products  had  declined,  the  board  allowaui«  was  reduced  in  these  districts 
reflectively  to  (11.00,  (8.96, 18.06,  $7.25,  and  $4.84,  the  fait  being  relatively  greatest 
in  the  Pacific  States  and  Eastern  States.  It  is  seen  that  the  Middle  Btatee,  with 
more  home  production  and  leea  dependence  on  the  praitiee,  afiord  farm  board  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  central  West  makes  a  lower  charge  for  board,  but  not  quite  in 
proporiiion  to  cheapness  of  products,  the  cost  of  domestic  Bervice  being  a  factor  in 
the  charge.  The  lower  cost  in  the  Sontb  is  due  partially  to  a  pMctical  elimination 
of  domestic  service,  the  laborer  uanally  taking  the  materials  and  otherwise  furnish- 
ing  bed  and  board. 

!n  t: 
here  »  ,  .  , 

or  causes  of  variation,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 
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From  Pennsylvania  to  Iowa,  nearly  the  entire  distance  from  the  ocean  to  the  His- 
souri  river  is  covered,  and  yet  the  widest  difference  in  wages,  in  1S66  from  $27,71  in 
Indiana  to  $29.91  in  Pennsylvania,  ia  only  $2.20.  Nebraska  at  that  date  made  the 
average  of  $38.37,  and  is  a  striking  exception  to  this  uniformity,  and  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.  The  war  had  closed,  ei-soldiera  were  seeking  homes,  and  the  soits 
of  that  fertile  region  invited  to  settlement,  while  immigrants  declined  work  for 
wages  and  bent  thdr  efforts  toward  home  making.  So  rapid  was  this  tide  of  immi- 
gration that  for  a  time  production  failed  to  supply  fully  the  current  requirements 
of  consumption,  and  prices  were  hieher  than  in  territory  fartlier  East,  and  therefore 
wages  were  abnormally  high,  though  only  temporarily,  for  in  1875  the  rate  fell  36 
per  cent  in  consequence  of  r^idly  increasing  supplies  of  all  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

These  local  variations  of  the  rate  of  wages  are  not  without  causes,  which  furnish 
opportunity  for  interesting  and  profitable  study,  as  indicated  by  the  following  con- 
clusions from  a  former  report: 

"  Not  only  are  striking  differences  shown  to  exist  in  groups  of  States,  and  greater 
etiU  in  individual  State  averaces,  but  in  every  State  there  is  variatdon  in  its  county 
rates,  due  to  the  same  causes  wnich  operate  to  differentiate  the  wages  of  geographical 
sections.  One  of  the»e  causes  is  density  of  population,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
uties,  which  results  in  high  rents  and  dear  food,  and  wages  corresponding.  In  such 
vicinage  demand  for  skilled  latx>r  in  gardening  and  fruit  growine,  as  well  as  in  sen- 
eral  farming,  is  stimulated  by  the  necessity  for  large  supplies  and  the  relatively  high 
range  of  prices  which  they  command,  producing  a  competition  which  raises  wages. 
in  a  county  or  a  portion  of  a  State  marked  by  High  intelligence  and  general  educa- 
tion of  its  people,  farm  wages  are  high,  because  more  in  demand  for  a  greater  variety 
of  production,  and  the  service  is  more  effective  and  more  valuable.  In  other 
counties,  distant  from  market,  with  scant  railway  facilities,  and  esi>ecialty  with  poor 
roads  to  railway  stations,  demand  for  labor  is  loss,  and  the  products  of  labor  are  less 
valuable.  As  a  natural  result,  in  such  locality  there  is  lees  skill  and  ambition 
among  worketB.  The  more  progressive  will  seek  better  conditions,  a:id  wages  are 
consequently  low  because  of  less  intrinsic  value,  of  depreciation  in  quality." 

In  mining  districts  any  development  which  gives  employment  to  large  numbers, 
as  indicated  in  the  local  data  of  these  investi^tions,  causes  labor  competition  and 
increased  demand  and  price  of  products,  nunng  the  wagee  of  farm  labor.  The 
establishment  of  any  productive  industry  ii  followed  by  this  economic  result,  as 
shown  in  these  returns. 
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Nebraska  and  Iowa,  the  center  oC  activitjr  in  settlement  and  home  making,  hold  np 
the  rates  a  little  above  those  of  the  States  east  of  the  MissisBtppi,  simply  becaoee  it 
is  preferable  to  work  land  of  one's  own,  that  may  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  mak* 
ing  hired  labor  scarce  and  relatively  dear.  In  the  older  SlAtee,  where  population  is 
dense,  and  cities  and  towns  offering  contributions  to  labor  supply,  especially  for 
transient  service  in  harvest,  there  is  more  competition  and  slightly  lower  rate  d 
wages. 


It  would  be  dearable  to  show  predselj;  the  relative  compeosation  of  white  and 
colored  laborers.  In  these  invcsti^tioas  it  was  not  practicable  to  give  Bverages  by 
races.  The  returns  were  by  counUes,  and  averages  oJ  the  whole  body  of  laboreis 
were  calculated.  As  a  very  lai^  proportion  of  them  are  of  the  colored  race,  espe- 
cially in  cotton-growing  sections,  and  as  any  white  labor  of  the  some  grade  of  service 
is  leveled  in  the  competition,  a  true  average  for  exclusively  colorM  lalwr  would 
api>roximate  these  records  of  Southern  labor,  which  by  reason  of  higher  pay  of 
whites  in  a  few  more  responsible  positions  would  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  exclusively  colored.    With  this  modification,  the  following  table 
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It  is  true  that  service  contracts  are  TCQemlly  on  the  share  system,  and  that  cotton 
picking  is  largely  paid  for  by  the  hundred  pounds,  yet  theee  ratee  of  wages  ore  every- 
where current,  they  vary  locollv  with  the  demand,  and  are  fixed  on  a  rasis  of  com- 
pensation on  the  share  plan  and  thus  quite  burly  represent  labor  remuneration. 


The  rate  of  wages  which  represents  as  nearly  as  possible  the  total  compensation  of 
the  tabor  is  that  per  month,  by  the  yearor  season,  ''without  board,"  i.  e.,  the  laborer 
providing  his  own  board  from  the  total  sum  payable  in  cash,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all  industrial  or  other  labor  in  dtiee,  domestic  service  excepted. 
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The  BiVerBgeB  of  labor  n 


m  ployed  are  as  follows : 
WagetmlhotU  board. 


While  the  yearly  average  of  all  cloesee  of  labor  of  the  United  States  taken  together 
since  1879  has  vaned  only  from  about  $216  to  $230  by  the  yearly  average,  exclud- 
inj^  the  cotton  States,  has  been  about  $265  per  annum  for  all  employed  by  the  year 
with  a  wide  individual  rtuige  mostly  between  $200  and  $300,  though  in  a  few  instances 
$400  or  more.  The  larger  portion,  however,  are  employed  by  the  season,  7  to  9 
months,  rather  than  for  the  entire  year.  These  rates  are  without  board,  the  laborer 
boarding  himself,  though  usually  having  houm  rent,  wood,  a  garden,  and  other  per- 
quisites. 

But  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  the  system  most  in  vomie  is  that  of  waf^ 
with  board,  thelaDorersuppliedwitheverythinK  and  paid  a  stipulated  monthly  wafte- 
In  a  record  of  wages  by  States  it  may  be  preferable  to  give  these  cash  averages,  which 
ore  as  follows: 
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state!  and  Territorlea. 

m,. 

laoo. 

1888. 

18S6. 

1882. 

«70. 

m,. 

1860. 

1566. 

tlT.QO 
17.60 
17.46 

n'.da 

11. S3 

Is 
11 
si 

10.20 

12.40 
I6.W 
18.00 

ll 

iiiso 

18.20 
16.80 

zsifio 

2S.0O 

11 

23.80 
24.00 

1:88 

28.00 

24.  M 

•a 

ii 

II 

8:80 

H.6a 

II 

is:  10 

II 

is!  06 

17:88 

23:00 
28.60 

»a 

0.40 
8.00 

8:26 

!| 

ii:s3 

8.4» 

11 

0.00 
2.26 
1.83 
5.00 
7,00 
6.30 
6.00 
6.  BO 
7.68 

4:20 
8,05 

27.60 
28: 00 

11 

27:00 
3S.O0 

Ill 

17:70 

s:fli 

b:io 
13:72 

ii:™ 

16:78 

16:00 

116.16 

6.00 
8.26 
7.00 
7.87 
6.86 
1.20 
4.21 
2.60 

8:80 

9:00 
10.09 
12.60 
14.03 
12.28 

16  80 

1790 
17.76 

ill 

16.20 

n.oe 
12.30 

18.26 

11 

7: 66 

is 

li 
11 

ll 

ii:84 

n6.H 
II 

17:80 

16: 10 

11.67 
8.82 

1 
1:!! 

0.00 

3.10 
2.00 
6.88 

6.14 

6:46 

6.11 

H:66 
14.76 

$16.60 

22.18 
21.40 

22.16 
20.00 

II 
v:9i 

io:62 

16:  BO 

11 
li 

18:38 

17:60 

2?.  08 

^■^ 

u'.-a 

21.00 

a],  60 

26.38 

26.  as 

21.26 

24.76 

28,86 

28.87 
28.60 

"28.' 6a' 

12.M 

LI.  45 

12.  S6 

12.84 

12,41 

■"• 

12.7^ 

18.66 

For  the  whole  period  the  cash  part  of  the  compenBatJou  haa  averaged  a  little  more 
than  (12,50  per  month,  or  (150  per  annum,  when  employed  by  the  year,  including 
both  colored  and  white  labor. 

Tranident  or  day  labor  is  paid  at  a  higher  rat«.  In  harvest  work  the  averaf^  from 
18S2  to  1892  ruiffed  from  (1.48  to  (1.30  per  day  without  board  and  from  (1.16  to 
(1.02  with  board! 

At  other  labor  not  in  harvest  seasons  tho  average  ratce  were  lower,  but  remarkably 
uniform  at  the  difierent  dates  of  inveetigation,  with  a  range  of  91  to  03  cents  per 
day  without  board  and  of  67  to  68  cents  per  day  with  board.  Of  course  there  was 
considerable  variation  in  the  different  States,  harvest  wages  without  board  in  1892 
varying  from  92  cents  in  Georgia  to  (2.25  in  North  Dakota  and  California,  and  in 
seasons  other  than  in  harvest  from  62  cents  in  South  Carolina  to  (1.70  in  Washington. 
Details  of  these  rates  in  the  various  States  are  suggestive  and  interesting,  bat  it  is 
thought  beat  not  to  burden  this  report  with  an  excess  of  tabular  matter. 

3.  Waobs  Fifty  Ykabs  Ago. 

Information  concerning  wages  prior  to  1S50  can  only  be  desultory  and  framientATy, 
yet  it  is  abandant,  sn^^igestive.  and  indicative  of  approximate  averages.  There  ia  a 
diffictilty  in  harmoaini^  data  so  various  and  wide  in  rate  of  remuneration.    Local 
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of  labor  often  existed  in  a  district  near  U>  one  of  deficiency.  Records  of  wagee  aie 
nomerouB  in  New  England.  Satee  were  very  low  there  before  the  era  of  maoubc-  . 
taring  development,  which  b^i;an  to  dawn  about  1820,  becoming  active  ten  to  twenty 
years  later,  and  gradually  increasing  the  rate  of  general  wages.  So  we  find  that  hero 
acricultura]  wages  had  already  advanced  by  1840,  and  more  noticeably  by  1850.  In 
I^w  Hampshire,  in  1841,  after  factory  towns  had  begun  to  drain  the  rural  population, 
ae  a  correspondent  writes,  "50  cents  was  paid  for  a  day's  work,  which  coomHted  of 
going  into  the  fields  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and  workms  until  9  o'clock  at  night." 
Now  a  day's  ordinary  work  on  a  farm  there  is  paid  (1  to  tl-25  and  (2  in  haying.  It 
was  the  same  in  Maine  f  10  to  $13  per  month  near  towns  and  58  to  |10  in  remote 
country  districts.  In  MasRachuHetta  wa^ee  were  already  considerably  advanced,  and 
from  a  record  in  Hampshire  County  $125  was  fwid  for  the  year  1841,  and  during 
that  decade  from  $6,50  to  $15  per  month  for  various  periods  and  gisdes  of  service. 
The  bureau  of  labor  of  that  State  has  records  since  1752,  when  a  day's  labor  on  the 
farm  was  quoted  at  33  cents,  rising  to  $1  (without  board)  by  1850,  and  after  1860 
from  $1  to  $2.25.  A  Maseachusetla  correspondent,  in  Savoy,  reported  advance  from 
$8  in  1840  to  $25  or  more  in  the  war  period.  Another  quotes  iroia  a  farm  account 
in  Hadley,  showing  wages  paid  each  year,  increasing  constantly,  from  $12  in  1840  to 
$14  in  1850,  $19  in  1800,  and  $26  in  1865. 

Rhode  Island  wages  advanced  earlv.  In  1846  an  old  farm  record  shows  tha*  wages 
were  $16  to  $18  per  month  and  boara  from  March  to  November,  for  skilled  Ameri- 
cans working  from  simrise  to  sunset,  of  a  quality  now  worth  $40  or  more  as  working 
foremen- 

A  farm  record  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  running  50  years  from  1S40,  shows 
that  wagee  Increased  from  75  cents  to  $1.60  per  day  and  that  wages  per  month 
increased  from  $14  to  $22. 

In  New  Jersey  in  1840  wages  averaged  about  60  cents  tor  ordinary  labor  and  75 
cents  in  harvest  time.  An  account  book  of  Joseph  Burrough,  of  Camden  County, 
records  the  names  and  wages  of  laborers  each  yeai^in  1845,  at  $6.50,  $7,  and  $8  i>er 
month  respectively;  in  1846,  at  $6,  $7,  and  $8.60;  1847,  at  $7,  $8,  and  $9,  and  one  at 
40  cents  per  day  for  the  year;  1348,  at  $6,  $9,  and  $10.50;  1849,  at  $100  per  year.  A 
sample  statement  from  Salem  County  reports  wages  with  board  at  $8  per  month  by 
the  year  in  1840  and  $10  in  1850;  and  in  summer,  $10  in  1840  and  $12  m  1860. 

Wages  in  Pennsylvania  were  a  little  lower  than  in  New  Jersey.  From  1840  to  1845 
33  cents  per  day  was  the  ordinary  rate,  50  cents  In  harvest;  there  was  a  gradual  rise 
to  50  cents  in  1860,  and  62j  cents  in  harvest.  Before  ISfiO  harvest  wages  advanced  to 
76  cents.  lAncaster  County,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  in  the  United 
States,  pud  higher  than  average  wages;  in  1840,  50  cents  iter  day,  $1  in  han'est,  and 
$10  per  month  with  board;  1850,  $11  per  month,  without  change  in  day  labor;  1856, 
$11.60,  with  some  increase  in  day  rates;  1867,  $12.  There  was  little  further  change 
in  wages  till  1860.  In  1862,  $13  per  month;  1863,  $14;  1604,  $16;  1865,  $20.  The 
rapid  rise  was  caused  by  increase  of  industrial  activities  toward  the  close  of  the  war, 
aided  by  currency  infiation.  Very  little  labor  was  employed  in  the  earlier  period 
except  with  board.  Prior  to  1850  board  was  estimated  at  $4  per  month,  at  $6  early 
in  the  sixties,  rising  to  $10  by  1866.  These  pricee  were  for  good,  reliable  laborere 
and  for  efficient  reapers  in  harvest. 

In  the  South  there  was  practical!;^  no  free  farm  labor,  but  slaves  were  hired  by 
planters  to  a  limited  extent.  So  variable  were  rat«8  in  different  sections  for  various 
service  and  so  wide  was  the  difference  in  skill  and  efficiency  that  an  average  would 
not  be  practicable.  Before  1860,  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  a  year's  labor  of  a 
ne$^  man  ia  reported  at  about  $100;  women  for  field  labor,  about  half  as  much.  In 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  Gulf  States  and  the  sugar  districts  of  Louisiana  the  rate  for 
able-bodied  men  is  reported  at  about  $125  per  annum;  women,  $76  to  $100. 

Wages  in  Ohio  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  districts  of  farm  la1>or  remote 
from  cities.  There  was  considerable  uniformity  in  wt^^es  up  to  1849,  when  the 
migration  westward  was  intensified  bv  California  gold-mining  exdtement,  which 
unsettled  and  stimulated  wages.  For  the  better  class  of  laborers  50  cents  a  day  for 
ordinary  farm  work  and  75  cents  in  harvest  were  usual  ratefl.  A  few  samples 
of  progressive  increase  of  wages  will  serve  as  effective  illustrations.  Mr.  Joseph 
Allen,  of  Butler  Countv,  kept  a  record  of  wages  from  1836  to  1841.  In  the  earher 
period  he  was  a  farm  laborer,  and  in  1836  and  1837  he  worked  9  months  in  each 
year  for  $46.  The  record  for  1836  is  $6  to  $8;  in  1840,  $10  to  $12,  and  varied  little 
from  that  figure  up  to  1849,  when  it  gradually  increased  to  $12  and  $14,  and  to  $13 
to  $16  in  1860,  $18  to  $26  in  1865,  |l5  to  $18  in  1870,  $16  to  $18  in  1880,  and  the 
same  in  1890.  In  L^e  County,  in  northern  Ohio,  a  similar  record  ^ves  about  the 
same  rates,  with  increase  to  $11  and  $13  between  1860  and  1862,  jumping  to  $18  in 
1804  and  1120  in  1806.  ~  , 
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in  1849.    Another  record  n 
$12  op  to  lfi57  and  $14  in  1860. 

Wagee  in  lUinoia  in  the  years  followins  1&40  are  reported  about  $8  per  month, 
increarang  rapidly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade.  A  member  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  ptud  $16  per  month  in  Ohampoign  County  in  1859,  $17  in  1860,  $15  in 
1861  (whenlarmeie  were  blue),  $18  in  1862,  $20  in  1863,  $22  in  '»&t,  and  $24  ui  1865. 

Little  farm  labor  was  at  first  employed  in  Wisconain,  the  eettlere  doing  their  own 
work.  When  employed  $8  was  paid  for  gOod  labor,  increasing  toward  1850  to  $10. 
The  wageti  of  boya  and  lete  skillful  men  were  Ittm.  Similar  conditions  prevailetl  in 
Iowa,  Hitieouri,  and  otber  States,  and  the  smaller  amount  of  labor  employed  wBs 
compensated  at  about  the  suae  rat«B. 

Wages  in  1840,  as  a  broad  generalization,  were  not  much  more  than  half  of  the 
present  rate  or  of  that  of  1865,  at  the  cloee  of  the  dvil  war. 

4.  Thx  Inflation  Boou. 

The  highest  n 
The  increase  wat 
that  cause,  nor  ■ 
rency.    Tbe  rate  of  wages  w ^ . ^ 

jpld  quotations  in  the  financial  centers.  While  the  difference  in  currency  deprecia- 
tion was  reflected  in  a  larae  measure  by  changes  in  rate  of  wages,  and  the  rate  of 
compensation  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  the  quotations  of  cur- 
rency depreciation  were  practically  uniform,  showing  that  other  causee  contributed 
to  changes  in  wage  rates. 

In  JSSe  the  average  rate  for  Northern  labor  was  26  per  cent  higher  than  for  a  long 
uniform  period  following  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  In  1875,  instead  of 
the  difference  in  rate  being  more  than  that  of  premium  on  gold,  it  was  leea.  Another 
cause  had  begun  to  operate  to  reduce  wages,  the  raonet^y  depression  commencing 
late  in  1673.  Boom  is  the  antithesis  of  panic,  and  hence  the  wages  of  prior  years 
exhibited  a  larger  increase  than  the  current  premium  on  currency. 

California  was  in  an  anomalous  condition.  Her  currency  practically  was  gold, 
yet  values  were  affected  by  the  currency  prices  of  products  from  the  States.  In  this 
case,  however,  other  causes  had  greater  effect  than  the  i:urrency.  Immigration  was 
very  active,  land  speculation  high,  young  energy  and  ambition  planned  large  rural 
ezj^oitation,  and  laborers  were  in  great  demand,  and  therefore  wages  were  very  high. 
The  average  wages  of  the  Pacific  States  were  $44  in  1866  and  continued  to  rise  to 
$46.38  in  1869.  We  must  remember  that  the  normal  wages  of  the  Pacific  States  in 
the  past^ — or  the  average  and  quite  uniform  wages  from  1380  to  1893 — are  about  50 
percent  higher  than  the  averse  of  Northerner  white  labor  east  of  tiie  Hocky  Moun- 
tiuns,  and  this  highest  rate  of  the  early  period  of  scarcitv  is  only  about  25  per  cent 
higher  than  for  the  later  period.  The  reason  whv  the  Pacific  States  could  pay  eo 
high  wiKes  is  obvious.  The  productivity  of  labor  there,  its  value  in  production,  has 
exceeded  that  of  other  States  in  even  greater  ratio.  It  has  surpassed  that  uf  tbe 
most  productive;  has  been  twice  as  great  as  that  of  many  of  them,  and  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  some  of  them.  In  tne  division  of  profits,  therefore,  this  excess  of  50 
per  cent  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  laborer,  who  usually  has  obtained  a  reason- 
ablv  fur  show  in  such  division,  and  ever  will  if  he  is  self-respecting  and  intelligent 
in  aemanding  what  is  just  and  reasonable. 

The  next  highest  rate  of  wages  is  paid  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  it  ia  a  noteworthy 
'  fact  that  the  highest  rate  of  the  boom  period,  about  26  per  cent  above  the  later 
averse,  is  alniMt  identical  with  the  highest  Pacific  States  excess  over  the  steady 
later  rates.  In  this  region  of  laige  population  the  advance  after  the  war  attained  ite 
height  early  and  began  to  subside,  wages  falling  from  $33,31  per  month  in  1866  to 
$32.03  in  1869,  gradually  declining  to  $29  in  1876,  which  was  still  10  per  cent  higher 
than  what  may  be  deemed  the  normal  average  of  the  long  period  of  activity  and 
proeperity  following  the  panic  which  commenced  in  1873. 

The  date  of  highest  wages  in  the  Middle  States  was  also  in  1866,  and  the  excess  at 
the  top  of  the  bMm  over  the  later  normal  average  was  over  26  per  cent,  practically 
identical  with  the  difference  in  the  Pacific  States  and  in  the  Eastern  States.  Wages 
were  slower  in  declining  than  in  the  Eastern  Slates,  retaining  still  in  1876  more  than 
half  the  advantage  held  in  1866,  or  15  per  cent  In  thix  heart  of  the  countrv  busi- 
nees  was  more  varied,  commercial  and  transportation  interests  were  much  lai^r, 
holding  demand  for  labor  a  little  better  than  the  ICastem  States  and  making  the 
decline  in  wages  slower. 
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The  highMt  point  in  Western  wages  wM  tZT.84  in  1866,  jnet  sfter  "theboja"  got 
home  from  war  service,  engaged  smbitdooBly  in  rur&l  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  snd 
sought  tofill  depleted  Htocka  and  mpply  the  strong  demand  for  farm  products  of  every 
description.  The  excess  above  normal  wages  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other 
eections,  not  quite  24  per  cent.  The  decline  was  quite  as  rapid  as  elsewhere,  aided 
by  great  increase  of  production,  the  result  of  the  enefgy  and  sea]  of  fanners  and 
laborers  and  the  enlarged  use  of  agricultural  implements.  In  1869  the  average  was 
f26.29  and  in  1875  it  fell  to  |23.26,  within  4  per  cent  of  the  rates  since  prevailing, 
though  there  was  still  a  much  larger  percentage  of  cunency  depreciation. 

In  the  South  there  was  less  difierence.  After  resumption  of  specie  payments 
wages  were  more  uniform  than  before  and  the  highest  rate,  $18.65  in  1866,  was 
scarcely  14  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  later  uniform  period.  At  this  time  cot- 
ton was  h^n  and  the  motive  for  high  wages  was  strong,  ror  a  year  or  more  there 
was  little  reduction  in  wages,  though  the  price  of  cotton  was  declining.  In  1676  tbe 
rate  was  $16,28,  within  6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  average  of  the  later  period. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  increase  of  wages  in  this  period  following  the  war? 
It  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  the  causes,  but  not  so  easy  to  assign  to  each  its  exact 
share  in  the  advance.  So  far  as  it  was  due  to  depreciated  currency  it  was  apparent 
rather  than  real.  All  foreign  goods  were  paid  for  in  gold,  advancing  the  cur- 
rency price  by  the  amount  oijtremium,  but  the  price  of  many  domestic  commodities 
was  not  so  inevitably  affected.  In  the  resomption  of  industrial  activities,  to  some 
extent  their  reconstruction,  after  the  upheaval  of  tbe  war  period,  tbe  demand  for 
labor  became  very  active  and  the  supply  inadequate  by  reason  of  the  heavy  losses  of 
four  years  in  Qeld  and  camp.  This  insufficiency  of  supply  would  inevitably  increase 
the  rate  of  wasea  under  the  prenure  of  any  ordinary  demand.  To  restore  the 
wastes  of  war,  demand  for  labor  arose  in  all  directions  in  construction,  renovation, 
and  development,  in  production  of  food  and  clothing,  in  railroad  building  and  equip- 
ment, in  farm  and  factory,  all  tending  to  unusual  demand  forlabor  and  increase  in  rate 
of  wages.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  reducing  wages  to  gold  valuation  does  not  take 
away  this  increase  of  wages,  and  especially  it  does  not  eliminate  the  fluctuations  of 
tliat  period,  showing  that  depreciated  currency  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  variations 
from  normal  rates,  which  were  greater  iu  some  districts  than  others,  greater  in  some 
years  than  others,  in  some  cases  more  and  in  others  less  than  the  premium  on  gold. 
These  causes  worked  together  and  diminished  in  their  operation  together,  increasinir 
production,  gradually  relieving  the  exceedve  demand,  and  relaxing  ita  unusual  call 
upon  labor  and  increasing  proeperity,  tending  to  reduce  tlie  gold  premium  approxi- 
niate  to  par. 

5.  Panic  RroncnoNS  of  Fabk  WAora. 

The  great  monetary  depression  in  the  later  financial  history  of  the  United  States 
was  in  1873  to  1879,  lasting  6  years,  and  reducing  prices  and  wages  more  and  more 
until  the  end.    Its  effect  was  gradual  and  cummative.    All  prices  of  commodities, 

it  as  the  result  of  comparative  scarcity,  were  lowest  in  1879.     Farm  wages  were 

— Tt  that  year.  Comparic^  with  1876,  when  the  influence  of  depression  began 
lo  pe  positively  lelt  in  wages,  the  fall  of  the  subsequent  four  years  in  the  total  labor 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  result  of  investigations  shows,  was  about  18  per  cent. 
It  was  of  course  felt  in  its  severity  in  the  centers  of  manufficturing,  commercial,  and 
financial  business.  The  decline  in  these  few  years  in  the  Eastern  States— not  the 
entire  reduction,  but  most  of  it — was  26  per  cent.  large  numbers  in  all  the  Indus- . 
tries  w*ere  out  of  employment,  and  many  were  seeking  work  or  a  temporary  living 
from  land  cultivation,  competing  with  the  regular  supply  of  farm  laborers.  This 
affected  flrst  and  most  seriously  the  farm  labor  supply  of  these  great  industrial  dis- 
tricts. In  the  Middle  States  the  decline  was  26  per  cent.  The  Central  West  was  at 
Hret  little  affected;  consumption  of  tu^cultural  products  and  exports  were  still 
liberal.  Ultimately  the  surplus  labor  oi  tbe  factory  r^ions  b^an  to  migrate  west- 
ward, both  as  farmers  and  larm  laborers,  and  competition  in  wagett  and  in  produc- 
tion asserted  its  influence;  yet  it  was  never  felt  ss  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  Stales, 
as  we  find  the  reduction  in  wages  was  scarcely  16  per  cent.  The  South  was  nearly 
in  the  same  catagory,  with  a  reduction  of  not  quite  17  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  its 
exports  of  more  thwi  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  crop,  it  could  not  fail  to  feci  tbeefiects 
of  a  depression  that  partially  paralyzed  the  productive  and  constructive  enei^es  of 
the  country  of  which  It  is  '  P&ri,  but  it  felt  tnem  far  less  severely  than  thoee  centers 
of  industry  and  business.  The  Pacific  coast,  so  distant,  so  nearly  independent  and 
self-supporting,  with  a  cuirency  that  had  suffered  no  depreciation,  scarcely  felt  the 
effects  of  the  general  depression  in  the  rales  of  its  agricultural  v/ageB,  which  declined 
only  8  pel  cent.    It  could  not  escape  entirely,  but  was  afiected  ooly  a  third  as  much 
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as  the  Eart,  and  half  ae  mnch  as  the  a^cnltoral  West  and  Boatb.  These  mo- 
(psphical  districts  dtow  these  difiereuces  m  decline  of  wages  without  boaid  in  iodt 
yean; 


DIMricU. 

Without  board. 

With  board. 

ISO. 

1878. 

un&. 

1870. 

•588 

tB.GO 

«n.M 

aa.24 

I18.W 

mm 

18.06 

12.72 

The  redaction  above  is  calculated  from  wages  withont  board,  or  total  w^ee.  The 
result  is  not  very  difierent  for  wages  with  bcMrd,  except  in  the  Eastern  States,  where 
the  board  allowanw  declined  heavily  and  the  rednctlou  ta  about  30  per  cent  in  the 
cash  wage. 

While  the  laborers  soBered  in  decrease  of  income,  even  much  more  than  the  fall  in 
wiwee  indicates,  because  fewer  were  employed,  and  the  aam  of  wages  paid  was  much 
reduced,  the  farmer  sustaiiied  ioeses  and  felt  Kt'eat  discouragement  on  account  of  low 
prices  and  diminished  income,  and  if  in  debt  was  liable  to  default  of  interest  and 
Doesible  mortgage  foreclosure. 

6.    RBCOVBBY   AMD  BlSADY  UnIPOBHITY. 

On  the  resumption  of  epecie  payments  in  1879  recovery  was  very  prompt  and 
rapid.  With  restored  confidence,  toe  wheels  of  business  began  to  revolve  in  every 
line  of  industry,  and  the  farmer  at  once  felt  the  impulse,  resumed  hie  routine  of  cul- 
tivation, planned  improvemenls,  and  employed  more  labor.  Wagee  necessarily 
advanced,  and  at  the  next  iuveetigation,  in  1882,  the  increase  throughont  the  United 
6tat«s  averaged  over  15  per  cent.  The  extremes  were  found  on  the  ocean  coasts,  the 
advance  in  the  Eastern  Btates,  on  the  revival  of  manufacturing  industry,  being  24 
per  cent.  Industrial  labor  in  this  region  eiemsee  a  controlling  influence,  agricul- 
tural labor  being  a  small  and  relatively  nnimportant  factor.  As  adverse  industrial 
conditions  reduced  agricultural  wages  most  in  this  region,  so  a.  revival  of  industrial 
{WOeperity  increased  rural  wagee  more  than  iti  any  other  portion  of  the  conntry. 

(ht  the  Pacific  coast  a  remarkable  state  of  things  appears.  There  the  depression 
bod  scarcely  been  felt.  The  very  high  wages  of  the  early  days  had  constantly 
declined  as  immigration  enlarged  the  labor  supply.  As  there  had  been  no  depression, 
there  was  no  recovery.  The  surprising  proepenty  of  the  coast,  its  booms  in  gold,  in 
wheat,  in  sheep  and  cattle,  in  fruits  and  wines,  attracted  such  a  stream  of  immigra- 
tion that  labor  constantly  increased  in  abundance,  and  instead  of  an  advance  in  wages, 
a  decline  of  7  per  cent  Is  noted  in  these  r^ous.  It  was  still  high,  not  quite  down  to 
the  normal  level  of  the  subsequent  pericS  of  steady  uniformity  which  has  so  long 
characterized  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  Central  West  the  advance  was  about  17  per  cent.  If  calculated  on  the  rate 
of  wages  with  board,  it  was  more,  as  in  1879  this  rate  of  payment  bad  fallen  very 
low.  In  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  South  the  advance  for  1879  to  1882  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  West.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  a  little  laiver  than  the  above 
if  calculated  on  the  cash  part  of  the  rate  with  board.  The  record  of  these  changes 
is  as  follows: 
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Theee  figaree  exhibit  a  etriking  ctuinge  of  conditions.  80  great  a  chfuwe  in  so  ehort 
a  time  could  not  be  the  reealt  of  BCadent  or  sliaht  cause.  A  radical  difference  in 
existing  conditions  appears.  Discouragement  and  despondency  have  been  followed 
by  hopefulneea  and  courage.  The  fanner  b^ins  to  see  some  profit  in  labor  and 
demand  grows  while  wBsee  advance. 

Now  follows  a  period  of  steady  prosperity  which  from  year  to  vear  shows  no 
appreciable  fluctuation  in  wages.  At  every  investigation  the  national  average  is  118 
and  a  fraction  per  month  f or  w^ee  of  all  claHses  and  races.  In  1882  it  wasf  18.58.  In 
1885  some  minor  financial  troubles  existed  and  a  sensitive  public  confldencc  sbowed 
Bome  slight  signs  of  disturbance,  reflected  possibly  in  the  reduction  of  wages  in  that 
year  to  $18.06.  The  cloud  soon  passed  away,  and  thenceforth,  while  wages  were 
remarkably  uniform,  there  was  a  barely  perceptible  tendency  to  advance,  the  average 
beingtl8.24inlS8S,<lS.34  in  1890,  and  (18.60  in  1892.  The  same  general  uniform- 
ity is  seen  in  the  several  geographical  divisions,  the  variations  being  very  slight  and 
really  too  small  to  challenge  mvestigation  as  to  causes  of  difference. 

The  contrast  between  the  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  wages  in  this  period  and 
the  frequent  changes  in  the  preceding  period  is  a  very  strong  and  suggestive  one.  It 
leaves  no  room  I0  doubt  the  injurious  effect  of  businen  depression,  of  conditions 
tending  to  disturb  confidence  in  financial  stability,  upon  the  interests  of  the  fonn 
laborer  and  upon  his  rate  of  wages.  Such  depression  not  merely  reduces  the  rate 
of  his  compensation,  but  makes  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  find  employment  at  all. 
The  contrast  shows  that  anything^  that  reduces  the  profits  of  the  fanner  depresses  his 
hopefulness  or  deetroj^  his  ambition,  and  affects  injuriously  at  once  the  wages  of 
the  farm  laborer  and  his  chances  of  employment. 

7.  Effect  or  Rbont  DEPBBSsioti. 

What  effect  on  wages  and  emplojTnent  had  the  panic  of  1894^1897?  It  had  a  seri- 
ously injurious  influence.  Industries  are  more  developed,  conditions  more  settled 
than  formerly,  and  there  is  more  capital  to  sustun  a  si^  of  depre«ion,  yet  its 
efiects  cannot  be  avoided.  Some  have  thought  that  wages  liave  not  been  reduced 
because  experienced  employees  in  responsible  positions  have  held  positions  and  pay 
during  those  four  years  of  disaster,  but  the  masses  of  less  efficient  and  trusted  Ial>or- 
ers  were  compelled  to  accept  lower  rates  or  give  place  to  some  of  the  multitudes 
seeking  employment.  A  still  more  deplorable  alternative  was  the  loss  of  a  situation 
because  the  employer  had  decided  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  help  in  his  own 
family,  since  he  saw  a  doubtful  chance  of  profit  in  hired  labor.  There  are  large  dis- 
tricts where  the  loss  to  laborers  in  the  recent  panic  was  far  more  in  nonemployment 
than  in  working  at  reduced  pay.  In  the  richest  farming  districts  of  the  West,  where 
dairying,  cattle  feeding,  and  other  specialties  requiring  skill  and  attention  through 
the  year  are  prominent,  farmers  disliked  to  lose  experienced  men  and  the  men 
declined  to  take  lower  compensation,  and  this  tended  to  sustain  accustomed  wages  to 
a  certain  degree  among  the  higher  classes  of  laborers.  The  ordinary  kl>orerB  had 
□o  such  safeguard,  and  were  r^uced  to  a  minimum  both  in  numbers  and  rates  of 
wages.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  It  is  the  record  of  fact  and  experience  in  every 
part  of  the  country  by  multitudes  of  careful  observers  of  wide  observation.  There 
are  districts  where  the  labor  supply  was  not  excessive  and  others  where  there  was 
no  little  destitution  from  inability  to  find  work  at  any  rale.  This  accounts  for  some 
disparity  of  view  on  this  subject  amon^  intelligent  reporters. 

The  following  statement  on  this  subject  is  made  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Snow,  of  Chicago, 
after  a  large  experience  in  agricultural  investigation,  in  which  farm  wages  has  had  a 

"During  the  industrial  depression  of  1894-1897  there  was  some  decline  in  farm  wages 
throushont  the  West.  The  decline,  however,  was  not  anywhere  near  so  heavy  as 
was  the  decline  in  wages  paid  and  the  lack  of  employment  in  other  lines  of  industry'. 
The  lack  of  employment  for  large  numbers  of  men  in  cities  and  auialler  manufactur- 
ing towns  forced  a  very  considerable  numberof  such  persons  to  leave  citiesand  towns 
and  seek  employment  on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  country.  It  would  be  difii- 
cult,  of  course,  to  sa^  what  percentage  was  added  to  the  reKuIar  supply  of  fann  labor 
from  this  class,  but  it  was  enough  to  materiallv  aSect  the  Sknn  labor  market 

"In  the  Western  States  those  who  cultivate  large  bodies  of  land  and  require  much 
labor  usually  hire  a  certain  number  of  men  by  the  ^ear  or  by  the  season,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  during  the  stress  of  work  like  harvesting,  use  as  much  extra  help  by  the 
day  or  month  as  tbe^  find  necessary.  The  owners  of  small  farms,  however,  w no  with 
the  assistance  of  their  own  family  are  in  a  position  to  do  a  greater  part  of  their  own 
work,  usually  hire  such  additional  help  as  they  may  need  by  the  day  or  by  the  week. 
For  a  great  majority  of  farmers  this  employment  of  extra  help  for  a  short  period 
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irhMi  most  needed  is  nndonbtediv  the  meet  couvenienL  The  efiect,  however,  of  this 
cnstom  upon  the  quality  of  fknn  labor  is  very  bad;  it  makes  employment  nncertaia 
and  tends  to  develop  a  spirit  of  ehiftlessnees  and  unreat.  The  result  of  industrial 
depreeeioQ  is  to  largely  increase  the  amount  of  help  avail&ble  for  such  hiring,  but  with 
Uie  tetnrn  of  indu^rial  activity  in  dtie«  this  clasa  of  temporary  farm  help  will  become 
Bmaller. 

"Any  indostrial  disturbance  which  throws  men  out  of  employment  in  the  cities 
will  have  its  meet  marked  and  most  permanent  effect  upon  rate  of  wa^es  paid  by  the 
month,  because  it  forces  to  the  country  a  olase  of  men  who  are  not  all  around  good 
farm  laborers,  such  men  as  the  practical  fanner  would  hire  by  tbe  month;  to  the  con- 
trary, they  are  a  claae  of  men  wno  are  most  aviulable  for  hinuK  bv  the  dav,  and,  as 
they  work  cheaper,  a  great  many  farmers  who  otherwise  mignt  nire  by  tne  month 
are  constrained  to  rely  upon  securing  these  men  for  a  short  period." 

The  South,  with  lees  uttor  employed  in  industries  outside  of  agriculture,  was  lees 
affected  by  the  industrial  paralysis  of  !8ft4-1897.  Soprominent  is  cotton  culture  in  her 
agriculture  that  depression  depends  mostly  upon  the  price  of  cotton.  When  cotton 
was  KArce  and  high  it  was  expecte<l  that  larger  crope  would  bring  lower  pricee — as 
they  did — and  growers  expected  to  he  obliged  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production;  hut 
when  the  plantation  price  went  below  8  cents — down  to  5,  and  even  4,  when  the 
great  crops  of  1894, 1897,  and  189S  were  made — then  the  pinch  came  and  real  depres- 
sion was  felt,  and  growers  were  constrained  to  reduce  wages.  Hitherto  wa^ 
had  been  only  moderately  affected  by  changes  in  condition  of  general  prospenty. 
Wages  had  met  with  fluctuations,  but  liad  not  suffered  much  reduction.  The  teeti- 
monvof  many  agricultural  experts  assures  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  26  percent  at  the 
deptns  of  such  depression.  A  few  quotations  from  letters  of  representative  men, 
received  during  this  inveatigation,  will  suffice  to  show  approximately  the  extent  of 
such  reduction.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  of  Clemson  Agricultural  Collie,  South  Caro- 
lina, writes: 

"  Wages  for  grown  field  hands  on  cotton  plantations  averaged  about  {0  and  board 
while  cotton  a^d  at  4j  to  5  cents.  When  cotton  brought  9  to  10  cents,  average  wages 
were  about  fS.  The  board  usually  consists  of  14  pounds  of  com  meal  and  2{  pounds 
of  lAcon  per  week.    If  sirup  is  issued  in  {jart,  the  meat  is  proportionately  reduced." 

Dr.  W.  C.  Stnbbe,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  shows  clearly 
that  reduction  ia  due  almost  solely  to  the  extreme  'cheapnes  of  cotton  by  the  foct 
that  wages  of  the  sugar  districts  were  far  lees  affected,  as  lollows: 

"On  the  line  •'!  our  sugar  belt  the  low  prices  of  cotton  have  not  materially  aBected 
the  price  of  labor  with  its  decline;  whereas,  for  the  extreme  nori;hem  portion  of  the 
State,  remote  from  o^er  industries,  the  decline  of  cotton  has  very  materially  reduced 
wftges.  I  should  sav  that,  on  the  whole;  when  worth  8  or  9  cents,  labor  is  worth  60 
to  75  cents  per  day,  but  when  it  has  declmed  to  4  cents  per  pound,  labor  has  declined 
from  00  to  40  centa.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  disposition  to  increase  wages  at 
present;  that  is,  for  the  present  crop  of  cotton.  It  will  not  be  done  by  thou^tful 
fanners,  if  thev  can  prevent  it^  since  with  favorable  seasons  larger  areas  will  be  put 
into  cotton  and  a  big  crop  produced,  and  tbe  result  will  be  a  tremendous  reduction 

The  rural  industries  of  Lonisiana  are  geographically  separated  and  quite  distinct, 
and  labor  conditions  vary  in  each.  Cotton  occupies  the  north  beyond  the  Hiasis- 
eippi;  sugar,  the  south;  rice,  the  MHithwest  and  other  watered  or  swampy  districts; 
and  iroit  and  market  gardening,  the  eastern  and  shore  counties. 

Prof  J.  H.  Connell,  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  Texas,  a  State  with  many 
and  various  agricultural  interests— stock  growing,  cattle  feeding,  cotton  and  si^ar 
growing,  etc. ^thinks  the  price  of  labor  did  not  reapond  to  the  drop  in  cotton  to  4 
cents,  but  says  that  land  rentals  sympathized  with  tne  reduced  price  of  the  product, 
$4  lands  renting  for  fS  during  1898-99,  and  that  labor  in  cotton  picking  was  reduced 
throughout  Texas  from  40  and  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  30  and  40  cents  when 
cotton  fell  from  7  cents  to  4.  At  int«rior  pointa  cotton  has  not  been  sold  for  8  cents 
for  several  years.     He  adds: 

"  Wage  labor  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  maintained  at  90  cents  per  day  (the 
laborer  furnishing  his  own  supplies)  for  the  last  decade,  or,  when  the  landlord 
furnishes  the  suppUes,  the  laborer  is  paid  at  from  (12  to  f  16  per  month  upon  the 
majority  of  farms  throughout  this  section.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  cotton  farming  is  done  upon  the  sliare  or  rental  system,  in  many  cases  no  wages 
being  paid  except  during  the  cotton  chopping  season,  when  'day  labor'  prices  are 
-i-jty  p^([  jjy  those  who  have  cotton  to  chop." 

Jotton  chopping"  is  cutting  out  the  surplus  cotton  to  a  "stand,"  or  certain  dis- 
e  from  plant  to  plant,  according  to  richness  of  soil,  and  with  these  extra  ptanta 
■"-°«  of  springmg  weeds.     It  must  be  done  speedily  or  the  phmta  will  be 
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Official  And  other  inrefltigationB  give  toetimony  on  the  Butiject,  all  in  the  aama 
directioQ,  ehowing  conclusively  that  in  the  period  of  buaineei  depreeeion  there  waa 
Berions  injnry  to  labor  intereste.  Unf ortunatelv  there  was  no  complete  investigation 
by  Uie  Department  ot  Agriculture,  and  none  wlifttever  after  1896,  vhen  the  influence 
waa  only  felt  in  a  limited  degree.  It  serves,  however,  to  ahow  the  tendency  of 
depreeeion  to  lower  wagefl.  The  avemge  without  board  ia  189S,  in  thiainveBtdgation, 
was  fl9.10;  in  1894  it  was  reduced  to  17.74,  a  decline  of  7  per  cent  The  average  of 
1895  ia  $17.S9.  An  inveatigation  in  1897  would  doubtleee  have  shown  a  material 
further  decline. 

The  Ohio  official  investigation  made  an  avenwe  in  1893  of  |16  with  board,  flS  in 
the  first  years  of  the  panic,  and  114  in  1897,  a  reduction  of  12  per  cent.  The  Michi- 
gan invoitigation  by  the  secretary  of  state  showed  a  decline  in  four  years  from 
118.10  to  J14.16,  or  nearly  22  per  cent  The  official  inve^Ci^tion  ot  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  north  and  east  of  these  States,  but  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  showed  a 
decrease  in  wages  by  the  month,  with  board,  during  the  same  time  from  $17.13  to 
$14.29,  a  decline  of  nearly  17  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  wages  of  persons 
employed  by  the  year,  more  permanent  and  steady  in  rate,  declined  only  from  $160 
to  $144,  or  10  per  cent. 

Some  States  were  affected  far  more  than  others,  but  all  felt  the  influence  of 
depression  in  some  degree.  While  the  rate  of  wages  was  decreased  by  10, 15,  and  in 
some  States  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  presBure  of  oversnpply  of  laborers  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  work,  the  greatest  labor  loss  suffered  was  m  nonemployment  of 
multitudes  who  were  wanted  in  prosperone  timea  but  whose  services  in  years  of 
panic  were  dispensed  with,  the  farmer  and  his  family  attending  to  routine  and  una- 
voidable service,  and  postponing  work  that  yielded  no  immediate  returns,  and  farm 
improvements  that  could  only  represent  loveetment  of  capittd. 

Daring  these  four  years  the  ftciflc  coaat  farm  laborers  first  experienced  the  dis- 
comforis  and  distresses  of  "hard  times."  Wages  had  been  tending  downward  for 
thirty  years,  yet  ail  the  time  relatively  hi^,  the  highest  faim  wages  in  the  conntn'. 
The  panic  which  was  so  long  and  severe  in  other  sections  of  the  country  "in  the 
seventies"  was  unknown  to  farm  laborers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Prior  to  1894deniand 
for  efficient  labor  was  active  and  rates  of  wages  high.     With  constant  increase  of 

aulation  there  was  a  lai^  increment  of  laborers.  Industries  had  become  estab- 
ed  and  conditions  settl^,  the  supply  of  laborgenerallyadequate,  and  wages  more 
moderate,  yetetill  liberal,  Thepastoraiintereetsbecamennprontable.  Horseeinthe 
northern  aistricls,  in  great  herds,  without  care  or  control,  were  breeding  worthless 
unimalH  that  Could  find  no  market,  and  were  slaughtered  by  thousands  at  canning 
factories  for  foreign  markets.  Drought  destroyed  laige  numbers  of  cattle,  and  droves 
of  thousands  went  to  more  eastern  pastoral  ranges.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  Wilson 
law  condemned  to  unprofitableness  and  threatened  bankn^tcy  the  woolgrowing 
industry.  For  once  the  coast  felt  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1884-1897  in  many  direc- 
tions and  with  considerable  force.  In  Oregon  men  were  glsd  to  work  for  50  cents  a 
day  and  many  worked  for  their  board.  In  California  there  was  a  marked  reduction 
of  ruling  rates  of  farm  wages;  laborers  cheerfully  accepted  a  lower  rate  of  pay, 
knowing  that  the  cut  was  necesary  and  hoping  to  tide  over  a  situation  which  they 
hoped  was  temporary.  After  1897  conditions  began  to  improve.  Various  mining 
districts  attracted  large  numbers  of  laborers;  the  (mil  for  soldiers  for  the  Philippines 
relieved  the  pressure  of  the  unemployed.  Activity  in  handling  war  supplies  m  San 
Fmndsco  made  a  further  demand  for  labor  there,  so  that  when  1899  came  iu  there 
b^^  to  appear  an  actual  scarcity  of  labor.  Wages  had  been  advancing  and  still 
further  advanced.  Demand  was  active  for  the  service  of  all  capable  of  working  iu 
any  lines  and  couipensation  ample.  This  is  the  situation  to-day,  emphasized  in  cer- 
tain directions  by  a  still  stronger  demand. 

A  summary  of  the  facts  concerning  the  reduction  of  wages  in  the  depression  of 
1894-18»7  may  be  thus  stated: 

The  average  of  farm  wage*  was  everywhere  reduced;  the  unemployed  labor  was 
much  greater  in  proportion  in  some  Btates  than  in  others,  causing  difierenliation  in 
the  percentage  of  reduction;  the  fall  was  less  in  skilled  and  more  responsible  posi- 
tions, especially  in  sections  where  thev  were  numerous  and  influential^  in  the  inferior 
claeees  of  labor  wages  were  cut  heavily,  the  competition  for  them  bemg  strong  from 
the  masses  of  the  unemployed.  But  by  far  the  most  serious  losses  that  befefl  farm 
labor  was  the  failure  to  obtain  employment  on  farms  in  any  lines  or  at  any  regular 
ratfi  ot  wages. 
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TENANT  FARMING  AND  CROP  SHARING. 

Form  labor,  in  e.  Urse  and  tme  eeuae,  is  the  work  of  the  farmer,  the  tenftnt,  the 
crop  Bharer,  and  the  laborer  hired  for  wa^.  These  forme  of  effort  are  inextricably 
involved,  the  farm  laborer  of  one  year  being  the  farm  owner  of  another,  and  the  Bona 
of  farm  owners  laborers  temporarily,  tenants  later,  and  ultiuiately  praprietore.  In 
this  country  land  titles  are  not  tied  up  by  primogeniture,  soragriculturai  classes  held 
V  caste  to  the  eemiserfdora -of  Bocial  and  industrial  conditiona.  ItisimposBible  to 
hain  an  American  to  a  life  service  in  any  industrial  class. 

Much  ado  has  been  made  of  the  dan^re  of  land  monopoly.  Bonanza  farming  has 
been  deplored,  and  while  the  lamentation  over  it  has  had  little  time  to  dry  \\e  tears 
these  great  iarme  have  been  diaintegmtine.  As  a  syetem  it  is  a  t«mt>orarv  apecuU- 
tion,  a  depletion  and  sale  of  fertility,  a  pocketing  of  the  plunder.  It  la  followed  by 
division  ot  the  lands  to  small  propnetors,  who  will  eventually  restore  productivity  by 
recnpeiative  processes  and  intensive  farming.  The  great  ranches  have  been  a  great 
bugM^r  of  the  aame  kind.  Already  has  restoration  commenced  division  into  small 
ranches.  In  the  northern  and  central  ranch  districts  methods  are  fast  changing;  the 
natural  hay  Is  supplemented  by  alfalfa,  and  the  forage  feedine  in  winter  follows; 
lambfatteningcaueeeamovement  of  com  from  prairie  to  niountajn,  and  a  tranaforma- 
tioii  scene  appears  which  will  eventually  include  and  beautify  the  whole  arid  r^ion. 
The  senius  ot  oar  institutions  does  not  favor  land  monopoly,  and  while  railroads 
liad  been  granted  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  acres,  and  the  whole  world  has 
been  invit^  to  a  free  division  of  the  other  hundreds  of  millions,  railroad  lands  are 
forfeited  and  unsold,  great  holdings  are  subdivided,  and  every  decade  the  avenue 
holding  becomes  amalleT  and  the  percentage  of  area  unimproved  ia  deuieaaing,  as  is 
shownoy  cei 
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countries.  While  tenant  farming  does  not  benefit  the  land  and  is  generally  a  hin- 
drance to  proBieesive  agriculture,  it  is  temporary  as  to  the  individual  tenant,  as  there 
is  no  tenant  cutss.  The  tenant  should  be  encouraged  to  become  a  proprietor,  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

Superficial  writera  quote  the  arbitrary  claeeificationa  of  the  censna,  without  analyzing 
conditions  to  find  the  metuing  of  the  'figures,  which  are  as  follows: 
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Of  4,664,641  farms  in  1890,  1,394,913  were  cultivated  by  tenante,  or  28.4  per  cent, 
being  tui  increase  in  tenyeuB  of  2.6  per  cent.  Thiaeeeme  alar^proportioa,butthe 
flgurce  are  deceptive.  Tenant  fanning  in  the  South  ie  so  only  in  name;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  708,403  so-called  tenants  are  farm  laborers  in  the  guise  of  tenants,  simply 
from  averaioD  to  personal  supervision  and  control,  so  suggestive  of  former  involuntary 
eervitude.  It  is  simply  abaunl  to  attribute,  as  some  do  without  thinking,  this  peoni' 
i&r  phase  of  the  free-labor  movement  to  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  reversion  to  a 
kind  of  pseudo-feudalism  or  rnnmlnjrn  to  land  monopoly.  Eliminating  this  we  have, 
for  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  2,728,209  farms,  518,510  occupied  by  tenants,  or 
about  one-fiftn. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  increase  of  tenant  occupancy,  especially 
on  lands  which  were  i>tactically  given  away  to  settlers.  Where  land  is  had  for  a 
mere  record  fee  there  is  little  place  for  tenants.  In  the  course  of  years,  as  lands 
become  valuable  and  settlers  prosperous,  many  seek  the  towns,  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren or  to  enjov  well-earnea  ease,  and  their  fums  are  rented,  often  to  a  son  who 
espects  ultimately  to  own  the  property.  Such  changes  increase  tenant  farming,  but 
they  do  not  indioite  a  tendency  to  land  monopoly  or  soil  deterioration.  A  prosiier- 
oua  merchant  or  other  business  man  in  a  thriving  agricultural  community  ma^  invest 
his  profits  in  land,  more  from  on  expectation  of  rise  in  value  than  of  profit  m  rent- 
ing, ajid  he  is  usually  willing  to  sell  at  a  fair  price.  A  far-sighted  businesB  man  will 
be  sure  to  sell  before  land  values  become  stationary  or  decline  and  before  the  tenant 
has  depleted  the  fertility  and  reduced  the  rate  of  yield. 

There  are  instances  reported  of  wealthy  investors  buyins  up  large  tracts  to  hold. 
White  this  practice  is  to  oe  deprecated,  it  is  usually  speculative  and  temporary  rather 
than  permanentlv  monopolistic,  and  has  not  always  been  a  business  success.  Imi- 
tating the  example  of  owners  of  great  estates  in  Europe,  some  of  our  nouveauz  riches 
are  securing  ^anie  preeerve«,  mostly  mountainous  and  comparatively  useless  to  agri- 
culture; but  if  the  practice  should  increase  it  might  encroach  seriously  on  lands 
needed  for  cultivation.  As  lands  in  this  country  can  not  be  entailed  and  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  influences  that  impel  frequent  chan^  in  ownership,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  habit  of  land  monopoly  may  not  be  fostered  m  this  way.  A  remedy  exists  in 
taxation,  and  these  great  tracts  cau  not  be  concealed,  like  personal  property. 

The  record  of  the  census  makes  an  increase  in  tenants  between  ISiSO  and  1890  from 
26.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  to  28,4  per  cent.  Every  geographical 
division  shows  an  increase  except  the  Western,  or  mountain,  and  Pacific  coast  States, 
which  records  a  decrease  from  14  to  12.1  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  from  16  to  18.4  per  cent;  the  North 
Central  (or  Ohio  and  Missouri  valleys),  from  20.5  to  23.4  per  cent  In  the  South, 
under  its  so-called  tenant  system,  the  increase  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  is  from 
36.1  to  38.6  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central  from  36.2  to  38.4  per  oent,  where  forty 

J 'ears  ago  tenant  farming  was  scarcely  known.  What  the  future  will  reveal  can  not  tie 
oretold,  but  in  this  investigation  several  experts  of  large  knowledge  of  agricultural 
conditions  report  a  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  to  return  from  town  to  country. 

The  proportion  of  rents  payable  in  cash  increased  rnaterially  between  1880  and 
1890  and  it  is  believed  to  be  still  increasing.  In  1890  the  proportion  in  the  United 
States  was  about  35  per  cent,  an  increase  of  nearly  4  per  cent.  Cash  rentals  are  in 
largest  proportion  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  or  43  per  cent  of  all  farms  rented. 
In  the  Ceutral  West  the  proportion  is  33  per  cent,  a  tai^  increase.  The  proportion 
is  increasing  in  the  South,  slowly  in  the  Atlantic  Stat^,  and  more  rapidly  in  the 
Southweet.  In  1890  the  cash  rentals  were  one-third  of  all  tenant  farms.  This  tend- 
ency is  welcomed,  as  it  indicates  more  prosperous  conditions,  more  enterprise  and 
courage  in  assomins  the  risks  of  bad  seasons,  and  greater  inducement  to  skill  and 
enei^y  in  securing  larger  profits. 

The  cash  rent^  vary  greatly,  according  to  productivity  and  farm  equipment 
They  usually  amount  to  more  than  fair  interest  on  the  value  of  the  property,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cover  tendency  to  soil  exhaustion.  National  or  State  enumerations  of  the 
rates  of  such  rentals  are  not  taken.  One  exception  may  be  noted,  that  of  Missouri, 
which  returns  as  the  average  52.90  per  acre  for  com,  $2.60  for  wheat,  $2.36  for  oats, 
$3.60  for  cotton,  (3.95  fur  tobacco,  $2.10  for  flax,  $2.80  for  meadows,  and  $1.85  for 
pasture.  Cotton  lands  in  Texas  are  often  rented  at  $4  per  acre.  In  the  period  of 
depression  such  rents  were  frequently  reduced  to  $3  per  acre.  In  Georgia  there  is 
great  difference  in  fertility  of  soils,  and  cash  rents  vary  from  $2  or  leas  to  $6  per 

There  is  one  cause  for  increase  of  tenant  fanning  that  has  no  connection  with  non- 
resident ownership  of  land.  In  the  settlement  of  our  public  lands  every  man  wanted 
not  only  a  farm,  but  a  large  one.  Nearly  every  settler  was  more  or  less  a  speculator; 
he  knew  his  unn  would  some  day  be  valuable,  and  acquired  as  large  acreage  as 
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.  .  He  realiiefi  that  he  can  not  manage  it  adTHntafteonelv;  he  needs  more 
_-vbor,  and  thinks  f&rm  wages  too  high,  eo  he  seeks  to  rent  land  instead  of  hiring 
labor,  and  prefera  ueually  to  rent  for  a  share  of  the  produce.  He  finds  relief  from 
care  in  this  method,  and  the  laborer  has  more  freedom,  does  more  work,  and  geta 
from  his  labor  better  compensation.  Fertility  may  not  be  bo  well  Ruetained,  but  the 
owner,  for  the  tim«  being,  appears  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  good  farm  economy, 
and  the  children  of  the  renter  will  not  be  benefited  by  it.  Most  farmers  have  more 
land  than  they  can  cultivate  well  with  the  labor  they  have  to  expend  upon  it;  and 
not  everyone  has  the  executive  ability  to  prevent  leaks  and  Ion  in  large  employment 
of  labor.  The  desire  to  get  a  profit  from  surplus  land  running  to  w««dfl  and  waste, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  care  and  risks  of  hired  labor,  is  a  painful  cause  of 
increase  of  farm  tenancy.  This  feature  does  not  indicate  a  tendency  to  land  monop- 
oly; on  the  contrary,  such  a  system  will  in  the  long  run  be  unprofitable  to  the  owner, 
and  he  will  be  fclad  to  be  rid  of  land  that  he  can  not  cultivate  advontt^ieously. 

The  predominant  mode  of  renting  is  still  for  a  share  of  the  product,  except  in  the 
New  England  States,  where  cash  rents  are  preferred,  and  in  all  of  them,  Vermont 
excepted,  more  numerous  than  share  renting.  The  projwrtion  of  theproduct  accorded 
to  the  owner  varies  from  one-third  to  one-luilf,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  use  of  stock.and  implements  belonging  to  the  owner  increasing  the  proportion 
of  rent.  From  a  careful  consideration  of  dat^  examined,  which  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  close  statements  of  averages,  the  allowance  for  the  bare  land  would 
evidently  be  near  two-fifths  of  the  produce.  Missouri  has  just  mode  a  statistical 
investigation  and  obtained  some  hundreds  of  estimates  from  the  correspondents  of 
the  board  of  agriculture,  and  finds  that  the  tenant  pavs  40  per  cent  of  his  product 
of  com  against  38  per  cent  in  1896.  For  wheat  lands  tne  rent  was  37  per  cent,  the 
sune  as  in  1895.  For  oats  the  rent  is  the  same.  The  rent  of  cotton  land  is  32  per 
cent  instead  of  35  in  1896.  For  tobacco  land  39  ner  cent  is  paid,  and  for  potato  land 
36  per  ceati  Meadows  require  less  labor  and  the  renter  is  required  to  pay  47  per 
cent  From  various  {larts  of  the  West  casual  statements  of  rental  shares  are  received, 
varying  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  produce,  according  to  productivity  of  tiie 
soil  and  local  value  of  products,  but  apparently  averaging  nearer  to  three-eighths  or 
four- tenths. 

Share  cropping  is  still  a  common  mode  ot  land  occupancy  in  the  cotton  States. 
Unwilling  to  work  for  wages  and  be  under  control  of  owner  or  overseer,  the  negro 
laborer,  without  mule  or  subsistence  supplies,  makes  the  best  share  terms  he  can, 
depending  on  the  landlord  lor  all  advances,  to  be  taken  from  his  share  of  the  crop. 
There  appeals  to  be  some  increase  of  contracts  for  wages  and  a  still  larger  increase  in 
renting  laud,  (lometimes  for  cash  or  a  stipulated  rent  in  cotton  or  a  certain  share  of 
the  crop.  In  North  Carolina  the  shore  oi  the  laborer  varies  (with  hisabihty  to  fur- 
nish more  than  his  muscle)  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  ol  the  crop.  Governor 
Nortben,  of  Georgia,  reports  the  ordinary  rent  of  40  acres  as  2  bales  of  totton,  the 
laborer  paying  the  hire  of  the  mule.  Professor  Diiggar,  of  the  experiment  station  of 
Alab^a,  thinks  the  percentage  of  farm  laborers  workii^  for  cash  20,  and  that  those 
working  for  a  share  of  the  crop  in  that  State  are  not  half  as  many  as  10  or  15 
years  ago,  say  10  per  cent;  that  most  of  the  romalnder  are  renting.  The  usual  share 
contract  allows  the  laborer  to  receive  one-third  of  the  cotton  and  one-fourth  of  the 
com  for  tabor  alone,  or,  if  he  feeds  himself,  he  gets  half  the  crop,  but  pays  for  half 
the  fertilizer  when  any  is  used.  In  Tennessee,  as  elsewhere,  the  share  of  the  laborer 
depends  somewhat  oi)  the  fertility  of  the  land.  On  bottom  lands,  new  or  highly 
improved  grounds,  the  owner  gets  half  the  product  or  a  stipulated  cash  rent,  fur- 
nisning  nothing  but  the  soil,  but  on  lands  of  average  productivity  and  condition  the 
owner  furnishes  stock  to  work  them  and  the  seed  for  naif  the  produce.  For  Mimis- 
sippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  the  share  contracts  are  similar,  varying  with  extent  of 
supplies  in  addition  to  land,  the  cropper  usually  getting  one-half  when  he  feeds  him- 
self and  team,  which  the  landlord  furnishes  with  the  land.  In  renting  a  stipulated 
sum  is  paid  per  acre,  or  a  certain  amount  of  cotton,  or  a  certain  share  of  the  crop. 
The  white  renter  usually  pays  rent  in  cash;  the  colored  renter  generally  contracts  to 
pay  a  stipulated  portion  of  we  crop. 

The  tendency  everywhere  is  toward  renting  land  in  preference  to  crop  sharing 
upon  small  areas  nnder  dependence  on  the  owner  for  advances  of  team,  provisions, 
feed — everything  but  labor.  It  is  a  lees  dependent  position,  requires  some  accumu- 
lation of  previous  savings,  and  ia  indicative  of  greater  jjrosperity,  though  so  great  is 
the  desire  for  this  position,  having  some  appearance  of  independence,  that  it  is  often 
sought  and  entered  on  without  adequate  means,  rendering  necessary  advances  of 
com  or  fora^  by  the  landlord,  the  hire  of  mules,  or  other  credits.  The  details  of 
these  variabons  in  dealings  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  practically  endless;  and  it  is 
to  escape  the  most  troableeome  and  aoooying  of  theae  petty  tnuteactioas  that  land 
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ownera  and  l&borere  are  glad  to  see  the  impecimioiia  cropper  exchangiiig  his  condition 
for  that  of  an  apparently  less  impecunious  tenant 

Neither  owQere  nor  loborere  are  very  proaperouB,  eepeciall]'  when  there  is  surfeit  of 
4-cent  cotton.  With  cotton  at  present  prices,  as  it  will  continue  to  be  if  not  reduced  by 
exceeaive  production,  there  is  profit  and  prosperity  in  it  for  the  landlord,  and  for  the 
laborer  if  induRtrious  and  prudenL  The  ciirae  of  the  present  condition  ih  the  crop- 
lien  aystein.  The  profits  go  to  the  bankers  and  merchants,  who  charge  ruinous  inter- 
est and  practice  oppreeeive  exactions  under  the  excuse  of  extraordinary  risks. 
More  banks  will  not  remedy  this  evil,  or  greater  (aeility  for  borrowing  money  on 
r«al  estate,  unless  cheaper  interest  (6  per  cent  instead  of  30  or  60)  is  used  ss  a  ladder 
to  climb  out  of  debt  at  once.  A  laborer  who  has  onlv  a  vear'e  supplies  on  hand  in 
January  is  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity;  if  he  eats  hia  bread  before  he  earns  it,  be 
is  at  the  mercy  of  sharpers.  There  is  evidently  suflBcient  remission  of  industry  and 
prudence  to  perpetuate  this  condition  of  impoverishment,  otherwise  it  would  disap- 
pear in  a  year  or  two  and  a  course  of  prosperity  would  naturally  follow.  Should 
the  negro  work  on  his  Saturdavs,  now  so  generally  taken  for  leisure,  and  avoid  the 
loss  of  efficiency  resultinc  for  tne  other  five  days,  with  expenses  attending  the  holi- 
day, the  gain  would  doubtiees  be  ample  in  a  year  to  provide  the ■"-  "*  "— ■'■'i-- 
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APPENDIX. 


FARM  WAGES  SINCE  1892  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

The  itverage  wages  of  farm  labor  for  the  ytaxB  1693, 1S94, 1895, 1898,  and  1899  have 
been  pobliehed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  MiBcellaneone  Series  Bulletin 
No.  32  of  the  Biviaion  of  SlatisticB  (1901),  together  with  the  flguree  formerly  pub- 
lished for  previous  years.  These  figures  are  reproduced  on  the  following;  pages.  The 
bulletin  also  contains  tables  distingniatung  between  the  wages  of  whlt«  and  colored 
laborers  and  between  wagea  by  the  Beason  and  wages  by  the  entire  year,  and  also 
^vingthe  average  wages  of  overseers  or  foremen  and  the  average  hours  of  farm  labor 
at  different  seasons  by  States.  A  table  showing  the  difference  between  wages  with 
board  and  wages  without  hoard,  bygcogrqihicaldivisioiiB,  reproduced  in  this  Appen- 
dix at  page  144,  is  of  special  interest  as  showing  the  influence  of  the  Southern 
practice  of  issuing  uncooked  rstiona  npon  the  farmer's  allowance  for  the  cost  of  the 
laborer's  subsistence. 

The  figures  pven  in  thetables  for  1866,1869,  and  1875  represent  wages  in  currency, 
and  to  be  reduced  to  a  gold  basis  should  be  divided  by  1.409  for  1866,  1.33  for  1869, 
and  1.149  for  1875. 

The  diagrams  opposite  page  144  show  the  coarse  of  farm  wages  in  comparison 
with  the  conrae  of  farm  prices.  In  these  diagrams  the  farm  wages  for  1866,  1 869,  and 
1875  have  been  reduced  to  a  gold  basis.  The  index  numbers  of  the  prices  of  farm 
products  are  computed  according  to  the  prices  and  weights  pnhlished  in  the  Quar- 
terly Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  for  July,  1900  (Comparstive 
Prices,  Freight  Rates,  Stock  QuotatJons  for  the  years  1878  to  1900,  shown  by  Percentages 
or  Index  Numbeis.  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Profeaeor  John  R.  Commone). 
The  prices  of  live  stock  and  of  animal  products,  as  well  as  of  cereals,  hay,  potatoes, 
cotton,  and  other  crops  are  included  in  the  averages  represented  in  the  diagram,  each 
product  being  given  a  weight  proportional  to  its  annual  production. 

The  diagrams  show  no  close  correspondence  between  farm  wages  and  the  prices  of 
farm  products,  but  the  depression  of  1893  to  IS95  is  seen  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
marked  increase  of  farm  wages,  which  in  I8B9  reached  a  higher  point  than  in  any 
previous  year  dnce  1869  or  1876;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of 
currency  in  the  former  period  of  high  wages,  a  point  never  before  exceeded,  so  far  as 
monthly  wages  are  concerned,  though  dtilj  wages  were  a  little  higher  juet  after  the 
war  than  at  any  subsequent  time.  It  should  ot  conrae  be  remembered  that  general 
farm-wage  statistics  ore  not  available  for  the  antebellom  period,  nor  for  all  of  the 
years  mnce  IS66. 
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DIGEST  OP  LAWS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  RELATING  TO  BOARDS  AND 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  AOEICDLTDRE,  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES, 

AND  PROTECTION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  AND 

HORTICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 
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XNTRODUOnON. 

OrssniiBtionB  for  the  pTomotion  of  aoriculture,  miuntained  either  in  whole  or  in 
j«rt  oy  the  State  govemmento,  are  found  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  State 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  the  moet  common  form  of  organization  for  that  purpoee  eetab- 
liahed  by  law  and  maintained  at  public  expense,  ore  found  in  about  half  the  Statee. 
The  other  typical  form  ia  a  Department  or  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  presided  over  by  a 
Bingle  officer,  usually  designated  ae  CommiHeioner  of  Ainiculture.  In  several  cases, 
however,  this  ofQce  combines  a  number  of  functions,  and  hia  bureau  ia  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultureand  Immigration;  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Indus- 
try; the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  StatiHticB,  and  Mines,  or  the  like.  These  com miasionerB 
are  found  chiefly  in  theSouth,  butalsoinMaine,  New  York,  and  North  Dakota,  while  - 
in  Fenneylvania  there  ie  a  department  of  the  State  government  presided  over  by  a 
Secretary  of  Aimcnlture.  Finally,  in  Wiaconsin,  MinneeoU,  and  Iowa  the  place  of  a 
"Tidoi  A    -■    -■' '-■' ■ '     ■'      ■'      -         - 


t  Agriculture  is  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  estent  by  the  executive  committee 

jr  board  of  directors  or  managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  and  in  Utah  a 

similar  arrangement  is  in  eBect  with  the  direcbtis  of  the  Deseret  Agricultural  and 

Uanufacturing  Society. 

The  two  principal  modes  of  designating  the  members  of  State  Boards  of  Agriculture 


le^slature.  In  some  Statee  the  two  methods  are  combined^  a  port  of  the  members 
being  appointed  by  the  executive  and  a  part  chosen  by  agncultural  Bocielies.  It  is 
conunon  also  forcertaiuofhcialetobedesignated  members  of  the  board  ex  officio,  the 
Governor  and  the  president  of  theStateagricultural  coll^  being  oftenso  designated. 
In  a  few  States  the  members  of  the  State  board  are  elected  at  annual  meetings  oy  del- 
egates from  local  societies,  who  are  declared  to  be- for  the  time  being  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board  itself,  while  in  New  Jersey  all  the  members  of  all  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  and  granges  in  the  State  are  declared  to 
be  members  of  the  Statfi  Bc^rd  of  Asriculture.  In  several  cases  the  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Agriculturearerequired  to  bo  appointed  from  more  than  one  political  party. 
The  Commisaionere  of  Agriculture  in  some  States  are  elected  b^  the  people  like  other 
State  ofBcers;  in  other  cases  tbey  are  appointed  by  the  executive. 

The  members  of  the  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  commonly  serve  without  compen- 
sation, other  than  the  expenses  incident  nponattending  the  meetings  and  performing 
their  official  duties.  The  actual  executive  work  is  usually  in  chaive  of  a  salaried 
secretary  chosen  by  the  board,  in  some  instances  from  its  own  number.  The  func- 
tions  of  tnis  officer  therefore  correspond  somewhat  closely  to  thoseof  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  States  havingHUch  officials.  In  some  Statue  there  is  both  a  Stal« 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  Ckimmissioner  of  Agriculture  who  acts  as  its  executive 
officer;  while  in  Kentucky  the  Commiseioner  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Statistics  is 
assisted  hy  an  advisory  board. 

While  it  is  sufflcienUy  correct  to  say  that  all  these  Boards  and  Departments  or 
Bureaus  of  Agriculture  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural 
and  kindred  interests,  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  tne  specific  duties  aasigned  to  tliem 
in  different  States.  In  moet  cases,  however,  they  are  chaiged,  among  other  things, 
with  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  or  other  information  relating  to  agri- 
culture, or  both,  to  be  included  in  their  published  reports.  In  certain  other  BtAtes 
the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  is  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  a  staliatical 
bureau  independent  of  the  Board  or  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  made  a  duty  of  more  than  one  authority. 

Han^  of  the  Boards  and  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  an  directed  to  enconiase  the 
formation  of  local  agricultural  societies,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  authorized  also 
to  make  roles  and  reg:ulations  for  the  organization  and  government  of  such  societies, 
and  to  require  reports  from  them  at  stated  intervals. 

In  several  Western  States  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  an  outarowthof  a  State 
AEricoltuittl  Society,  the  officers  of  the  society  having  at  some  time  Men  constltntad 
IbBtate  Booid.    In  tacee  cases  the  State  Agricnltural  Society  continnealts  existenoe, 
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but  is  under  the  control  of  the  board.  In  these  cwee,  and  also  in  Beveinl  other 
Western  States,  the  State  board  has  charee  of  the  annual  State  fair,  while  in  Wash- 
ingtiAi  the  body  corresponding  meet  cloeely  to  a  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  State  Ftur 
CommiBsion,  and  a  similar  commiesion  haa  recently  been  created  in  New  York.  In 
a  majority  of  the  States,  however,  the  holding  of  ialre  is  left  to  the  voluntary  action 
of  State  and  local  a^cnltural  societies,  though  in  many  cases  appropriations  are 
made  from  the  public  funds,  either  State  or  county,  or  both,  to  aid  in  the  payment 
of  premiums,  etc. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  of  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  plantu,  ete.,  inclnduig  seeds 
obtained  tor  that  purpose  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Africulture,  is  made 
a  dutyof  the  Boards  or  Ck>mmiBsionerB  of  Agricutture  in  several  States.  Insome  cases 
the  seeds  and  plants  are  to  be  given  only  to  persons  who  will  agree  to  cultivate  them 
properly  and  report  the  results. 

Tiie  encouragement  of  immigration  is  made  a  function  of  these  officials  in  a  number 
of  States  where  immigration  is  desired,  chiefly  In  the  South  and  West,  and  in  some 
cases  this  function  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  preparing  State  handbooks  or  other 

Srinted  matter  setting  forth  the  resources  and  aavantages  of  the  State.  In  some 
outhem  Slates  the  commissioner  is  directed  to  keep  a  recordof  lands  for  sale  within 
the  State,  corresponding  to  the  lists  of  abandoned  farms  published  by  New  England 
Boards  of  Agriculture ;  while  in  one  or  two  cases  provision  is  made  for  a  public  employ- 
ment registry  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants  and  others  and  the  convenience  of 
employers,  corresponding  to  the  employment  bureaus  established  in  other  States 
under  the  Bureaus  of  Labor, 

In  a  number  of  Southern  States  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  charge  of  a 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  or  has  under  his  direction  a  geologist  engaged  In  the 
analysis  of  soils,  ete. ;  and  in  soma  cases  he  is  directed  to  keep  at  his  office  a  museum 
or  cabinet  containing  specimens  of  the  various  products  of  the  8tate. 

In  a  few  cases  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  nas  been  made  the  governing  body  of 
the  State  agricultural  coltcfie,  while  in  South  Carolina  this  process  has  been  reversed, 
the  usual  functions  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  being  assigned  to  the  trustees  of  Clemson 
College.  In  several  other  States  the  Board  or  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  some 
supervisory  powers  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion, extendmg  in  some  tasw  to  the  State  weather  8er\-ice  also,  or  to  other  State 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  a^culture. 

Certain  functions  which  are  m  some  Stetes  asigned  to  the  Board  or  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  are  in  other  States  assigned  to  the  ofUccrs  of  the  experiment  station  or 
to  an  independent  official  or  board.'  Among  these  functions  may  be  mentioned  the 
holding  of  farmers'  institutes,  the  suppression  of  insect  pests  and  of  contagious  dis- 
eases among  animals,  and  the  inspection  and  control  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and, 
in  a  few  States,  of  commercial  feeing  stufis.    Still  other  '    '  '  '     ' 

connection  with  forestry,  fish  culture,  or  other  interests,  i 
or  Commissioner  of  A^culture  in  isolated  cases. 

fbrmert'  tniiiiutoi.— Farmers'  institutes  are  now  held  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
usnallr  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  or  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  of  the 
agricultural  collie  or  experiment  station,  but  in  some  cases  under  the  management 
of  a  superintendent  of  fanners'  institutes  appointed  solely  for  that  purpose.  There 
ismuch  variation  in  the  plan  of  orcanizfttion  of  the  institutes,  their  control  being  much 
more  centralized  in  some  Statee  than  in  others.  The  plan  which  has  been  m:st  gen- 
erallv  adopted  seems  te  be  some  form  of  cooperation  between  the  State  officials  and 
the  local  oT]ganizationB  under  whose  auspices  the  institutes  are  held,  port  of  the 
speakers  bemg  lecturers  engaged  to  travel  from  point  to  point  and  paid  from  the 
Slate  treasury,  and  others  being  local  volunteers. 

DUenxes  of  anitnah  and  insect  j«*to. — All  the  States  have  statutes,  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate, intended  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals, 
and  in  most  cases  there  are  also  provisions  for  the  suppression  ol  in»ect  pests,  espe- 
cially on  fruit  trees  and  vines.  The  administration  of  the  laws  against  injurious 
insects  is  in  a  few  States  intrusted  to  a  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  or,  in  the  case  of 
Washington,  to  a  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  In  other  States  this  duty  is  per- 
formed by  a  Board  of  Entomology  or  by  a  Slate  Entomologist  connected  with  the 
experiment  station  or  with  the  Slate  Department  or  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  In  some 
cases  local  iospectorsare  appointed  by  the  central  authority;  in  other  cases  the  county 
supervisors  appoint  local  inspectors.  The  control  of  diseases  among  animals  is  often 
intrusted  to  a  Live-stock  Sanitary  Board,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  a  State  Veter- 
inarian acting;  under  the  direction  of  some  such  board  or  of  the  Commissioner  or 
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fixed  sam  for  onimalH  of  a  stated  kind.  In  boidb  caaes  it  is  provided  that  no  com- 
pensation ehal)  be  paid  for  an  animal  which  was  diseased  when  brought  into  the  Stat«, 
or  which  was  brought  into  the  State  without  the  certificate  of  health  required  by  law. 

In  Beveml  casee  special  provisions  are  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fonl  1>rood 
among  bees. 

Commsrdai  fertUixeri. — A  majority  of  the  States,  includiag  nearly  all  of  those  east 
of  the  MiseisBippi,  have  statutes  governing  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
administration  of  the  law  is  commonly  intrusted  to  the  director  of  the  experiment 
station  or  to  the  Commissioner  of  Aj^culture  or  corresponding  official.  The  actual 
analysis  of  samples  by  means  of  which  the  statements  of  manulacturere  are  verifled 


ie  conducted  by  a  chemist,  who  is  usnatly  connected  with  the  experiment  station  oi 
Tith  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Cotnmfrcial  ferMng  a(ii/»,  efc.— Several  States  have  statute  provisions  intended  t 


prevent  the  adultetation  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  is  also 
a  provision  prescribing  a  required  strength  for  pans  green,  and  sometimes  of  other 
iusecticides. 

Beet  tugar  boantUe,  etc. — Several  States,  including  Kansas,  Montana,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  offer  bounties  on  sugar  manufactured  from  beets  grown  within  the 
State  under  certain  conditions.  In  some  other  States  where  susar  bounties  have  been 
offered  for  limited  periods  the  bounty  is  no  longer  in  force.  In  Michigan  the  sugar- 
bounty  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1900  on 
the  ground  that  it  authorized  taxation  for  a  private  purpose.  The  usual  amount  of 
the  Dounty  is  1  cent  a  pound,  but  in  Kanms  it  is  tnree-fonrths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  encourage  the  sugar-beet  industry  by  providing  for  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  sugar-beet  seed.  In  some  commonwealths — e.  g.  Ari- 
zona,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming — the  industry  is  encouraged  by  exempting  beet- 
sugar  factories  from  taxanon. 
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DSPAKTMKNT  OP  AQRic(ri;nnw. 

A  Department  of  Agricolture  ie  eetablished  under  the  management  of  a  CominiB- 
sioner  of  Axricnlture,  who  must  be  a  practical  and  experienced  aericnlturist  (Gvit 
Code,  sec  368.)  The  commisBionerholdB  office  for  two  yeareandreceiveean  annual 
aalaiy  of  $2,100;  he  must  give  bond  m  the  mim  of  $5,000.  He  is  required  to  appoint 
a  chief  clerk  and  an  asaietant  clerk.    The  chief  clerk's  dntiex  are  preecribed. 

jpowen  and  dulw. — The  law  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  ComtniBeioner  of  Agricol- 
tore  under  twenty  sections,  covering  the  encouragement  of  profitable  development 
of  agricultore,  horticulture,  and  kindred  industries,  the  organization  of  agricultural 
BSBOciationB,  etc.,  reports,  investigation  of  means  of  eradicatioQ  of  diseases  of  ani- 
mala,  fruit  pests,  etc.,  the  subjects  of  grasses,  dairying  industry,  stock,  poultry,  and 
flsh,  fencing,  sub-soil  drainage  and  irrigation,  culture  of  wool  and  silk,  to  sid  immi* 
gration,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  fertilizet«,  et«. 
(Qvil  Code  1396,  sees.  368-376.) 


The  law  provides  lor  the  destruction  of  any  animal  found  to  be  abandoned,  and  in 
the  jndnnent  of  two  reputable  citizens,  fomad  to  be  infirm,  glandered,  injured,  or 
diseased  past  recovery.     (Civil  Code,  eec.  422.) 

The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  person  owning  K  horse,  mule,  or  other 
animal  havmg  Klonders  or  other  fatal  contagious  or  infections  disease  to  keep  such 
animal  removed  from  the  public,  and  isolated  from  otiier  animals,  and  further  pro- 
vides a  penalty  for  violation.     (Act  approved  Feb.  2S,  1887.) 


The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commiaraoner  of  Agriculture,  when 
informed  of  the  existence  of  disease  among  fruit  trees,  etc.,  to  cause  a  BMnple  of  such 
diseased  tree  to  be  sent  to  him  or  to  some  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  State  for  examination,  and  a  written  report  must  be  furnished  to  him  regarding 
the  same. 

The  owner  of  diseased  trees  is  required  to  destroy  them.    (Laws  of  1897,  No.  S02. ) 


The  lawjpTovtdes  that  commercial  fertiliieiB  can  not  be  sold  without  license  from 
the  Communoner  of  Agriculture.  The  commissioner  is  required  to  issue  a  license  to 
sell  fertilizers  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  fl,  which  license  is  good  dnrins  the  season. 

The  law  provides  that  dealers  most  attach  ta^  pnxmred  from  the<>>mmismoner  of 
Agriculture  to  all  [Mckages  of  fertilizets. 

It  is  unlawful  to  include  the  tag  tax  in  the  price  of  fertiJiier  sold. 

The  Uw  provides  that  a  person  offering  fertiliEer  for  sale  must  submit  to  the  com- 
mismoner  a  statement  showing  the  brand,  number  of  pounds  in  each  package,  name 
of  manufacturer  and  place  <A  manufacture,  and  the  ingredienta  he  la  willing  to  guar- 

Each  package  of  fertilizer  most  have  attached  a  tme  analyaiB  and  its  commercial 
value. 

The  professor  of  chemistry  of  the  Agricultural  and  Meohanical  College  is  made 
chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  wudydng  lertiliMrB. 
(CSvU  Code,  189S,  seca.  S78,  S79, 386, 887, 390, 391, 892,  SOS.) 
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ABIZONA. 


The  law  proridw  that  a  live  Stock  Bauitory  Board  coneietiiig  of  three  memben 
aball  be  appointed  by  the  Govemor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Let^lative 
Coondl,  and  requiree  that  each  member  must  give  a  bond.  The  term  of  office  ia  3 
years.  The  salary  of  the  members  is  (6  a  day  for  the  time  employed.  TheGrovemor 
IS  aathorized  to  appoint  a  Territorial  Veterinary  Surgeon,  whose  term  of  office  Bbi^l 
be  2  yean.  Uia  aalary  is  fixed  at  f  1,200  per  annum  and  10  cents  a  mile  (or  traveling 
expenses.    He  is  required  to  give  bond. 

Pereone  owning  or  in  charge  of  domestic  animals  who  have  reason  to  believe  such 
animals  are  afiected  with  contasiou><  diseases  must  notify  the  bouxl  or  the  veteri- 
narian. The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  protect  the  health  of  domestic  animals,  and 
it  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  quanuitinea,  etc.  The  board  may  require 
the  slaughtering  of  diseased  animals.  The  slaughtering  and  dispoHition  of  the 
remains  of  diseased  uiimals  are  under  the  r^ulations  of  the  Territorial  Vet^inarian. 
It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  violate  quarantine  laws,  and  it  ia  unlawful  to  sell  or  ship 
diseased  animals,  or  the  meat,  milk,  or  hidee  of  such  diseased  animals. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  live  stock  into  the  Territory,  if  disease  exists  outside  of  tha  Territory, 
UEUMB  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  health. 

The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  inspeiAorB  to  protect  live 
stock  from  theft,  and  it  is  required  to  devise  a  system  of  inspection  for  health,  marks, 
and  btands  of  all  stock  exported  from  and  all  stock  slaughtered  in  the  Territory. 

It  is  unlawful  to  convey  cattle  within  the  Territoi^  between  the  Ist  day  of  Feb- 
raaryand  December  which  are  capable  of  communicating  Texas,  splenetic,  or  Spanish 
fever.  Transportation  companies  are  prohibited  from  transporting  any  such  catUe 
-into  the  Territory.  Provision  is  made  for  the  quarantine  of  cattle  having  Texas  fever, 
and  they  can  not  be  received  until  so  ordered  Dy  the  board. 

The  law  provides  for  a  proper  supervision  of  slaughtering  places,  cov«b  the  sanitary 
condition  of  such  places,  keeping  of  records,  etc.    It  is  unlawful  to  transport  untagged 

Tbe  law  provides  for  the  proper  branding  of  animals.  [  Iawb  of  1S97,  No.  0,  con- 
BoUdating  the  livestock  laws.  ] 


The  law  provides  that  upon  petition  to  the  board  of  snpervisora  of  any  connty,  by 
10  or  more  residents,  that  the  sapervieors  shall  appoint  a  commission,  whoee  duty 
it  shall  be  to  supervise  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to  froita  end  vines,  such  aa 
scale  insects,  coaling  moth,  and  other  peeta,  and  they  shall  be  known  as  the  board  of 
horticultural  commissioners.  The  powers  of  said  commission  are  given.  If  persons 
own  infected  orchards,  etc.,  and  du  not  destroy  or  lake  means  to  eradicate  the  pests, 
such  properties  may  be  deemed  a  public  nuisance  and  mav  be  proceeded  aaainat  as 
such,  and  if  found  guilty  the  court  mav  direct  the  aforeeaid  commission  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  The  expense  thus  incnrrea  may  be  a  lien  upon  the  real  property  of  the 
defendant.  The  commission  has  power  to  quaian  tine  trees  or  fruits  thatare  infested,  etc 

The  commissioners  must  keep  a  record  of  their  official  doings,  and  are  required  to 


dents  of  sud  cotmtv;  tbe  peteone  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  2  yean, 
nnlees  removed  by  tbe  board  of  eoperviaoia. 

It  is  the  dntv  of  the  inspector  to  examine  any  apiary  suapected  of  havii^  fotil 
brood,  and  if  the  diaeaBe  is  fomid  to  exist,  he  shall  alao  inspect  all  other  a{Hariee 
witiiinZmiles. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  destruction  of  colonies  of  baee  so  diseased.  The  owner  is 
allowed  to  ask  for  a  committee  of  inspection,  oompoeed  of  tumey  prodaceia,  <Hie  to 
be  choeen  by  the  owner,  one  by  the  inspector,  and  the  third  by  meae  two.  They 
shall  examine  tbe  disputed  caeee,  and  shall  then  decide  whether  the  aaid  colony  or 
coloniee  are  diaoaeod  or  not,  and  thdr  deddon  aball  be  flnaL 


lo2  THB   IHSUSTBIAL   OOMmSSION: — AQBICnLTURE. 

The  inspector  shall  make  an  annnsl  report  to  the  board  of  miperviaora  on  the  lat 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  giving  in  detail  the  nnmber  and  location  of  apinries 
ioBpected  (md  the  nomber  oi  oueeased  coloniee  found  and  deetroyed.  (Laws  oi  1899, 
No.  36.) 


The  law  provides  that  any  aBBOciation  or  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  which  shatl  build  a  productive  plant  for  the  maDufacturo 
of  sugar  from  beets,  etc.,  ehall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of^every  kind  for  a  period  of 


tione.  Any  aseociation  to  avail  iteelf  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  must,  witMu  1  year 
after  the  paseaiiie  of  the  same,  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  supervisors  of 
each  county  in  which  said  plant  is  located  a  notice  in  writing  that  it  accepts  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act,  etc. ;  provided,  such  association  or  corporation  shall  not  be  allowed 
more  than  10  acres  of  land  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

All  plants  built  under  the  provision  of  this  act  and  claiming  exemptions  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  completed  and  in  operation  at  the  point  as  located  within  5 
years  from  the  date  of  ming  the  notice  provided  for  in  this  act.     {Laws  of  1891, 


o73.) 


ARKANSAS. 

F    mtOS,    MASCrACTUaSS,   ANR    AflRICULTCBB. 


The  law  provideefortheeetablishmentof  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  "Arkan- 
sas Bureau  of  Mine«,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture,"  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
missioner. The  commissioner  is  elected  by  the  people,  holds  office  for  2  yeaiB,  and 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  (1,800.  He  is  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000.  The  dutjee  of  the  commissioner  are  very  fully  given.  (Sandeis  &  Hill's 
Digwt,  sees.  5063-5072,  chap.  109.) 

HOCIBTIB. 


Oattle  must  not  be  driven  across  quarantine  lines  established  by  the  United  States 
jthorities.      (Idws  of  Apr.  19,  1895. 1 
Thelawprohibitstheimportationotanydiseasedhorse,  mule,  jack,  or  jennetaSected 


)f  any  such  animals. 

Thelaw  prohibits  any  person  bringinEinto  the  StateWeetem  horses,  mules,  or  jacks 
that  have  not  been  kept  at  least  twelve  months  north  of  the  north  boundary  of 
Missouri,  or  twelve  months  east  of  the  west  boundary  line  of  Iowa;  provided  nothing 
shall  prevent  transportation  through  the  State,  or  ariving  across  tlie  State,  between 
April  1  and  July  10;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  settlers  Bringing  their  horsee  with 

The  Commisffloner  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  extend 
or  limit  the  op^tion  of  this  act  under  certain  conditions.     (I«wa  of  Feb.  5,  1897. ) 

The  law  providee  for  the  establishment  of  a  district  cattle  quarantine  line  and  de- 
fines the  boundaries. 

It  is  unlawful  to  transport  cattle  across  the  boundary  line  except  from  December 
15  to  March  1.  Cattle  in  cars  are  exempted.  Penalties  are  preacnbed  for  violation. 
(Uwa  of  1899,  No.  46.) 


The  law  provides  that  before  any  fertilizer  shall  be  offered  for  sale,  having  a  value 
of  (10  per  ton,  samples  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Btate  chemist,  giving  the  name  of 
brand  and  place  and  name  of  manufacture,  and  State  chemist  shall  grant  a  certificate 
setting  forUi  the  analysis.  Every  pai^age  shall  have  attached  to  it  a  guaranteed 
analysis,  which  must  subetantdally  correspond  to  the  certificate.  The  chemist  stiall 
charge  (IG  for  analyzing  each  brand,  but  any  purchaser  may  have  mmples  analyzed 
freeof  charga 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  manufacturer  to  misrepreeent  the  constituents  of  fertilizers,  and 
be  eball  be  liable  to  indicOnoBt  for  misrepreeentatioa.     ( Laws  of  1896,  No.  82.) 


DIGEST   Of   AaRICULTORAL   LAWS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


By  an  act  approved  April  15,  1S80,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  declared  a 
Btate  institution,  its  affairs  as  such  being  plaoed  under  tlie  exclusive  control  arul  man- 
ajrement  o(  a  body  of  12  men,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  known  as  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  term  of  office  for  members  of  this  board  ie  4  years, 
3  members  retiring  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (February  11  unlesH  reappomted. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  a  term  is  filled  oy  the  Governor,  the 
appointment  being  made  for  the  reinaindei  of  such  term. 

Once  a  year  the  menibers  of  the  board  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  serve  aa 
their  preeident  and  as  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  They  also  select 
a  secretary  and  treasurer,  not  of  their  number,  who  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  which  body  defines  their  duties  and  fixes  their  compensation,  and  the  bonds 
to  be  required  of  them.  The  secretary  is  required  to  report  to  the  Governor  any 
vacancv  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  board. 

The  board  was  empowered  to  make  such  changes  in  the  constitution  and  rules  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  as  were  necessary  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  pnoviflions  of  the  act,  ana  adapt  them  to  the  requirement  that  the  affairs  of  the 
eaiA  society,  including  its  meetins?  and  exhibitions,  be  managed  by  the  said  board. 
The  board  provides  for  an  annual  fair  or  exhibition  by  the  society  of  the  industries 
and  industrial  products  of  the  Slate,  but  the  State  assumes  no  liaoility  for  any  pre- 
mium awarded  or  debt  created  by  said  board  in  connection  with  such  exhibition. 

The  marshals  and  police  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  at  the 


amnual  fairs  of  the  society  are  appointed  by  the  board  and  are  invested  with  the  legal 
aathority  of  executive  officers  of^the  peace. 
The  board  is  reijiiired  to  use  all  available  means  to  collect  and  diaeminate  ^1  kinds 


of  useful  information  calculated  to  educate  and  benefit  the  industrial  classes,  develop 
the  resources,  and  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  State.  It  must  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Governor,  giving  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  its  transactions,  with  the 
statistics  and  information  gained,  and  a  full  statement  of  all  funds  received  and 
disbursed.      (Codes and  Statutee.  1885,  vol.4,  p. 416.) 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  Stale  Agricultural  Society  and  the  district 
societiesundercertainconditiona    (Actaof  Apr.  1.1897;  Mar.  17.1899;  Mar.  21,1901.) 


The  law  provides  that  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  4.5  agricultural  districts.  Fifty 
or  more  persons  representing  the  majority  of  the  counties  in  a  district  may  form  an 
agricultural  association  and  income  incorporated,  with  power  to  acquire  real  estate  by 
purchase  or  lease  tor  the  purpose  of  agricultural  exhibitions  and  fairs,  and  to  convey 
any  real  estate  which  may  not  be  necessary  for  their  purposes.  The  officers  of  the 
association  shall  consist  of  eight  directors.  Th^secretary  and  treasurer  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  board.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  eight  resident  citizens  as  the  dis- 
trict board,  if  notice  of  the  formation  of  such  society  is  given,  and  they  shall  hold  office 
BO  that  two  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  each  two  years.  Each  association  thus  torme<l 
is  declareil  a  State  institution,  and  their  powers  are  prescrilwd.  The  duties  of  the 
secretary  are  given.  They  are  authorized  to  aci'ept  State  appropriations  in  aid  of  fairs. 
(Act  of  Mar.  31.  1897.  as  amended  by  act  of  Mar.  15,1901.) 


It  is  unlawful  tor  any  person  to  sell  or  ofier  for  sale,  or  bring  within  the  State,  any 
domestic  animals  knowing  the  same  to  he  aSected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  and  every  animal  having  glanders  or  farcy  shall  at  once  be  killed  by  the 
owner  or  person  having  charge  thereof.     (Laws  of  1891,  chap.  4(ffi.) 

An  animal  affected  with  contagious  or  infectious  disease  must  not  be  driven  on  th« 
hiehway  or  permitted  to  run  with  healthy  animals.     (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  219.J 

It  is  tlieduty  of  the  State  Veterinarian  to  protect  the  health  of  all  domestic  animals 
from  alt  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  he  may  makequarantine  and  sanitary 
r^ulations  and  issue  certificati^  of  ins].ection.  Contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Stale  Dairv  Bureau  and  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  shall 
prevent  the  spread  of  di«ia«e8.  ilininfeiHion  shall  be  done  in  accordance  wiih  th« 
rules  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  96.} 
I  Q— VOt-  XI U 
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The  law  provides  that  oounty  boards  of  horticulture  nmy  cause  inspection  of 
orchaHls  and  nursery  trees,  etc.,  and  any  packing  hoose  oratorenxim,  and  the  owner 
most  eradicate  any  injurious  insect  peata.  If  the  owner  fails  to  eradicate  the  pests 
the  bo&rdmaycauHeit  to  be  done  and  the  cost  sboll  bealienoa  tbepremisee.  (Laws 
of  1S99,  chap.  76. ) 

The  law  provides  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  person  bringinginto  the  Stat«  nunery 
Stock,  fruit,  v^etables,  etc.,  to  notify  the  State  qoarantine  officer  of  his  district  am) 
hold  the  stock  for  inspection.  Eacii  carload,  box,  package,  etc.,  of  nursery  stock, 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  names  of  consignor  and  con- 
d^ee,  and  of  the  place  where  grown.  If  any  snch  shi])ment  shall  be  found  infested 
with  injurious  insects  or  infected  with  plant  diseasee  it  shall  be  disinfected  at  the 
coat  and  expense  of  the  owners. 

Any  shipment  found  infested  with  insects  not  found  in  the  State  shall  he  at  once 
destroyed  or  sent  out  of  the  State,  at  tbe  option  of  the  owner.  Any  stock  affected 
with  yellows"  or  "rosette"  shall  not  he  received,  but  returned  or  destroyed. 
(I^ws  of  1899,  chap.  76.) 

Seventy-five  hundred  dollare  was  appropriated  for  the  Rtate  Board  of  Horticulture 
to  send  an  entomological  expert  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries  to 
collect  and  import  into  California  for  distribution  insects  which  prey  upon  fruit  aiid 
tree  pests  abonnding  in  Oalifomio.     (Laws  of  18!>9,  chap.  27,  p.  27.) 

Provision  is  made  to  reciuJate  the  sale  of  pans  green  for  use  as  an  insecticide. 
Manufacturers  are  required  to  submit  a  sample  to  the  director  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Berkeley,  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  brands,  weight  of  each  packi^, 
names  of  manufacturers  and  places  of  manufacture,  and  the  amount  of  combined 
arsenic  which  the  paris  green  contains  in  each  package.  Persons  vending  paiis  green 
are  required  to  file  the  above  statement  with  trie  director  and  to  receive  a  certificate 
fromhini.  The  law  prescribes  the  standard.  The  director  shall  analyse  pans  green 
offered  for  sale  and  forward  the  results  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  Penalties 
are  prewribed  for  violations,     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  53,  p.  69. ) 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  marking  of  jickages  of  citrus  traits,  etc.  Pen- 
alties are  prescrilied  for  violationa  of  the  law.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  an 
inspector  of  citrus-frait  shipments  to  serve  withont  compensation,  and  his  duties  are 
prescribed.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  224,  p.  663.) 


The  law  provides  that  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  shall  appoint  an 
inspector  upon  petition  of  ten  or  more  property  holders  claiming  that  apiaries  are 
infected  with  foul  brood  or  any  other  contagious  disease.  Tbedutiesof  tbe  inspector 
are  given.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  24,  p.  13.) 


The  State  Agricultural  Board  is  authoriied  to  select  the  necessary  lands  for  an  experi- 
ment station  in  Cheyenne  County  and  shall  have  control  of  the  land  and  employees 
necessary  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  are  authorized  to  use  certain  funds  accruing 
to  tbe  State  from  the  act  of  Congress.  The  board  is  authorized  to  choose  a  president 
from  among  its  number  and  a  secretary  not  connected  with  tbe  board.  (3  Mills's  An. 
Slat.,  sees.  60-69.) 

STATB   PAIRS. 

The  county  commiasioners  of  any  iwunty  are  empowered  to  appropriate  not  more 
than  $54X1  out  of  the  county  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  aidii^  the  agricultural  exhibits 
of  their  county  at  the  State  ffur.     (3  Mills's  An,  Stat,  sec  1862a.] 

It  is  the  duty  of  theColoradoSt^FairAseociation  to  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  concerning  the  eKhibitions  at  its  fairs  and  to  m^e  recommendations 
for  the  promotion  of  the  stock,  agricultural,  and  horticultural  interests  of  tbe  State. 
(3  MiUs^s  An.  Stat,  sec.  1663.) 
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It  is  unlawful  to  elaughtor  animids  without  inepection,  but  tliis  atrt  does  not  apply 
in  the  rural  diHtricte.     ( 1  Mille's  An.  Stat.,  sees.  19, 20, 24. 26.) 

The  State  of  Colorado  ie  divided  into  2S  ronnd-up  oistnctit.  Th«  Governor  is 
empowered  to  appoint  yearly  3  round-up  commieeioDers  in  each  district  for  horse 
Slock,  also  9  insiwction  commissioners  to  serve  tor  the  whole  State.  It  ie  the  duty  of 
the  inspection  raimmission  to  employ  cattle  inspectorg  and  distribute  them  about  the 
State  to  prevent  the  illegal  shipnmg  and  slaughtering  of  cattle.  (2  Mills's  An.  Stat., 
chap.  120,  sees.  4201  etseq.;  3  ibid.,  sec.  42280.1 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  branding  of  animals,  and  prohilnts  the  use  of  a 
bratid  by  more  than  one  person.  All  bnuids  shall  be  recorded  in  the  State  bnind 
book  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  means  for  procuring  brandy  with 
the  fee,  restrictions,  etc.,  are  given.  PenatUee  are  prescribed  for  the  branding  of 
animals  belonging  to  another,  or  defacing  the  brands  on  animals  already  branded, 
(Lawsof  18W,  chap.  142,  p.  S52.) 

Elaborate  provisions  relating  to  stock  are  made.  (2  Mills's  An.  Stat.,  chap.  120, 
sees.  4201-4285.) 

The  law  prohibits  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Texas  or  Indian  Territory  between 
the  flrstof  May  and  the  first  of  September,  etc.,  and  prescribes  i  penalty  for  violation. 
(2  Mills's  An.  Stat.,  sec.  4286. ) 

The  law  providee  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Veterinary  Surgeon,  whose 
term  of  office  is  2  years.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4291  etseq.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  State  Veterinarj-  Sanitary  Board,  to  be 
composed  of  3  members  to  he  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  further  provides  upon 
reauest  and  recommendation  of  5  wool^wers  of  anv  county  that  they  shall  appoint 
a  sneep  inspector  in  such  county.     (Ibid.,  sec,  4296.) 

The  law  providee  that  any  domestic  animal  found  diseased  and  unfit  for  food  may 
be  killed  by  any  officer  of  the  board  of  heal"       "  "" 

It  ia  unlawful  to  allow  any  diseased  an 
disease,  te  run  at  large,  to  be  sold,  driven,  < 
State.     (Laws  of  1893,p.3Bl.) 

HOEnCULTUHB. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  contagious  diseases  amonp;  friiit  and  truit  trees,  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  cure,  and  extirpation  of  fruit  pests,  and  for  disinfecting  grafts,  scions, 
empty  fruit  boxes,  and  trees.      (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  12.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  in  each  county,  and  it  is 
unlawful  to  carry  into  any  county  anv  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  without  dving 
notice  of  their  arrival  at  destination  to  the  inspector  of  said  county;  and  it  is  unlawful 
to  sell  any  article  mentioned  except  when  they  have  been  iuapectod  and  disinfected 
if  neceatary,  and  on  order  of  said  inspector.  The  inspector  has  power  to  maintain  a 
quarantine  station. 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  marking  ol  nursery  stock,  showing  the  name  of 
consignee  and  consignor,  where  grown,  etc. 

The  county  horiicultural  inspector  has  power  to  inspect  any  nurseries  in  his  county, 
and  if  found  to  be  infested  witli  insect  pests  or  other  diseases  he  can  order  the 
eradication  of  the  same,  and  upon  failure  of  the  owner  to  comply,  or  should  he 
refuse  to  destroy  or  treat  as  directed,  he  shall  be  ^ilty  of  maintaining  a  public 
nuisance,  and  if  found  guilty  the  court  may  order  the  inspector  to  abate  the  nuisance 
and  said  owner  shall  pay  the  expenses.  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  65;  Iaws  of  1899, 
chap.  102.  t 

Provision  is  made  for  county  inspection  of  apiaries,  treatment  or  destruction  of 
appliances  where  foul  brood  is  found  to  exist,  and  for  penalties  for  the  sale  of  infected 
bees  and  appivtenancee.     (Laws  of  1891,  p.  44. ) 

It  is  unlawful  to  spray  fruit  trees  with  substances  injurious  to  bees.  (Laws  of  1897, 
chap.  55,  sec.  S. ) 

There  is  an  association  known  as  the  Colorado  State  Bee  Keepera'  Association, 
whose  duties  are  prescribed.     (3  Mills'  An.  Stat.,  chap.  14,  sec.  232  etseq.) 

CONNECTICUT. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  who  is  ex  officio 
president,  and  twelve  persons;  and  the  manner  of  their  appointment  is  prescribed. 
(Public  Lawsof  1899,  chap.  147.)  iOl,>"*lc 
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They  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  treamrer,  receive  donations  and 
bequests  tor  the  funeral  interests  of  husbandry  and  ajfriculturel  education,  regulate 
local  agricultural  societies,  inquire  into  methods  of  husbandry  and  horticulture, 
enconrage  the  formation  of  farmer's  clube,  libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  and  make 
r^ulatioDS  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  domestic  animals  and  to  prevent 
diseases  oC  fruit  trees.  (Gen.  Stats.  1888,  sees.  1696  et  seq.,  except  1698  and  1706; 
Public  laws  of  1893,  chap.  216;  Public  Laws  of  1895,  chap.  288.) 

Thtt  ai^ropriation  for  tne  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1901  was  ¥7,000.  (Public 
Acts  of  1901,  chap,  161.) 


By  General  Statutes,  sec.  1720,  as  amended  by  Public  UwB,  1893,  page  84,  General 
Statutes,  sec.  1721  et  seq.,  provision  is  made  for  the  appropriation  by  the  State  to 
the  local  agricultural  societies  of  the  State  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  annual  sum 
paid  by  the  State  to  them  for  the  4  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  section.  If 
any  society  shall  in  anv  one  year  raise  the  sum  of  flOO  and  pay  out  the  same  in  pre- 
miums it  shall  be  enfiUed  to  the  sum  of  $100  from  the  State,  and  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation,  if  any,  shall  be  divi<1ed  among  all  local  agricultuial  societies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  premiums  exreediuf!  (100  paid  at  foire  held  within  12 
months.  The  sale  of  liquor,  games  of  chance,  and  gambling  on  the  grounds  of  any 
incorporated  agricultuial  society  are  prohibited,  and  no  society  is  entitled  to  m 
annual  appropriation  unless  the  pre«dent,  secretary,  and  treasurer  thereof  make 
affidavit  that  this  provision  has  been  complied  with.  An  additional  allowance 
formerlj'  made  to  the  Connecticut  State  AgricuHuial  Society  has  been  discontinued. 
(Public  Acts  of  1885,  chap.  228.)  The  appropriation  in  1901  for  local  agricultural 
Borietiea  was  $11,600.     (Public  Acts  of  1901,  p.  161. ) 


Commercial  feeding  stuffs  are  defined,  and  every  parcel  thereof  exposed  for  sole 
within  the  State  is  required  to  liave  a  statement  affixed  to  it  certifving  to  its  constit- 
uents, the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark,  and  the  nameand  addressof  themanufocturer 
or  importer.  Violations  of  the  act  are  punishable  by  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100  for 
the  first  and  $200  for  each  subsequent  offense.  The  Connecticut  A^cultural  Exper- 
iment Station  is  authorized  to  analyze  such  feeding  stuKs  and  to  publish  annual 
bulletins  concerning  them.  The  Dairy  Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act.     (Public  laws  of  18W,  chap,  ail*. ) 


The  Governor  is  required  to  afipoint  biennialiv  a  Commisaioner  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals, who  shall  he  a.  practical  farmer  and  stock  oreeder  of  at  least  10  year^  expe- 
rience, and  who  may  emplov  necessary  asistants.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  118.) 

There  are  6  sections  covenng  the  bnnging  of  cattle  into  the  Stale,  and  reports  to  be 
made  to  the  c<Hiimissioneras  to  the  numoerand  sex,  et^-.,  and  also  giving  the  powerv 
of  the  commissioner  in  regard  to  the  quarantine  of  animals  infecl*d  with  conti^ons 
disease,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  products  thereof,  the  lenf|th  of  duration  of  quaran- 
tine, etc.    Provision  is  made  for  the  killing  of  diseased  aniuiBlB  and  payment  for  the 

There  is  an  act  which  provides  for  the  examination  by  the  o^nte  of  the  Coimecti- 
pnt  Humane  Society  of  any  animal  supposed  to  be  infected  with  the  disease  known 
as  glanders  or  farcy,  under  certain  rules  and  r^ulations.  The  animals  may  be 
quai&ntined.  or  killed. 

The  disinfection  of  stalls  or  buililings  in  which  diseased  animals  have  been  housed 
is  required.     (Laws  of  1887,  chap.  211.) 


The  law  provides  for  a  commission  on  peach  yellows,  to  be  appointed  by  the 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  can "  —     -' "--  ^ ' '— 

the  eradication  of  disease. 


I,  chap.  216.) 

i.Goo'^lc 
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DELAWAKE. 

STATE  BOAKD  OF   AQKICnLTDKBi 

Three  ConuniaaionerB  of  Agriciiltnre  are  required  to  be  appointed  bj^  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  with  the  conaeiit  of  the  Senate,  1  of  whom  ehall  reside  in  each  izounty 
of  the  State,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  different  political  faith  from  the  other  two. 
They  are  to  be  appointed  reapectively  for  the  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years.  They  and 
their  Bucceeeors  in  office  are  made  a  aepartment  to  be  known  aa  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  to  remain  euch  tor  the  term  of  8  years  and  until  said  board 
shall  tie  aboltahed.  The  term  of  office  of  commiaaioners  appointed  to  succeeded 
the  first  appointees  shall  be  3  years.  Their  compensation  is  ^  a  day  and  actual 
traveling  expenses,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  20  days  in  the  year  and  an  annual 
appropriation  ol  (1,000.  They  are  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  agricultural 
ana  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  are  empowereo  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  and  eradicate  diseases  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  and 
domestic  aniinale,  and  the  methods  are  pointed  out  in  the  statute.  They  are  also 
required  to  publish  information  as  to  the  above  diseases,  to  cause  nurseriee,  orchards, 
and  vineyaras  to  be  inspected  and  the  products  thereof  to  be  labeled  and  certificates 
granted  to  the  owners  of  the  same  and  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
and  horticulturul  products  and  cattle  into  the  State.  Penaltiesare  prescribed  for  the 
violation  of  the  statute  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  board.  The  board  is  also 
empowered  to  invite  and  encourage  immigration  into  the  State.  (Iawb  of  Del., 
chap.  216.) 


Beef  cattle  may  be  bronght  into  the  State  provided  that  such  cattle  shall  be  &keD 
directly  from  the  cais  to  the  slaughterhouse  and  kept  there  nntil  slaughtered. 
(Laws  of  18S1,  chap.  180.) 

The  Governor  may  prescribe  precautions  against  the  spread  of  infection,  includ- 
■•       '     -       "ionofdi     -      ■       '     -'      '■         --  ■    - -■--.-- 


iiu;  the  desCmction  of  diseased  animals  after  veterinary  examination.     (Laws  of 
1693,  chap.  639.) 

An  appropriation  is  made  tor  the  payment  of  stated  sums  to  the  owner  of  domee- 
tic  animals  dying  from  anthrax,  |>roviaed  notice  be  given  of  such  death  to  the  Gov- 
ernor within  10  days.  Vaccination  of  animals  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
disease  is  provided  for.     (Laws  of  1897,  chape.  450,  451.) 


are  to  make  inspection  of  peach  trees  at  certain  st 

every  tree  having  thedisease  known  as  the  "yellows."    Such  trees  are  to  be  destroyed 

either  b^  the  owners  or  the  commissionerH.     (laws  of  1881,  chap.  282.) 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  competent  person  to 
inqiect  nurseries  and  orchaids  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  t«  recommend  such  reme- 
dies as  be  may  deem  proper  for  its  extermination.    (Iaws  of  1897,  chap.  419. } 

Three  hundred  doflars  annually  is  appropriated  to  the  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society.     (Rev.  Stat.,  p.  990.) 


The  Stata  Chemist  is  required,  npcm  the  request  of  any  citizen,  to  make  an  analyeiB 
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FLORIDA. 


A  CommisBioner  of  Agriculture  iu  provided  for,  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time 
and  hold  ofliee  for  the  same  term  (4  years)  as  the  Governor.  The  commissioner  in 
required  to  perform  nich  duties  in  relatioa  to  sericulture  aa  may  be  prescribed  by 
law,  to  have  supervision  of  the  public  lands,  of  tne  State  prison,  and  of  the  Bureau 
ol  Immigration,  He  is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session  of  the  l^slature.  His  compensation  is  fixed  at  $1,600  a  vear. 
(Const.,  art.  4,  sec.  20.) 

A  Department  of  Ajrriculture  is  created,  with  the  Commiasioner  ol  Agriculture  at  its 
head.  His  duties  in  this  department  are  generally  to  take  charge  of  the  sgricullural 
intereetii  of  the  State,  to  collect  and  difo^minate  information  coiicerninf-  the  same,  to 
collect  specimens  of  the  agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral  products  of  the  State,  and 
to  pnblisn  statistics.  He  in  required  to  reside  and  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment.    (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  137  et  seq.) 

The  inspection,  analysis,  and  reflation  of  the  sale  of  commercial  fertiiixers  is 
placed  under  his  general  direction.  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  8^,  as  amended  bv  act  of  May 
22,1901.) 


It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  bringinto  the  State  or  offerforsale  therein  domestic 
animals  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.     (Laws  of  IttOS,  chap.  4351. ) 

When  hogs  or  sheep  are  butchered  for  market,  the  beads  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
market  also.  In  the  case  of  beeves  the  hide  is  required  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
inspector.     (laws  of  18S3,  chap.  4187,  pp.  120,  121. ) 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  to  have  Kenerel  Buperrieion  of  the  public  health  and 
moke,  promulgate,  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 


e  away  any  diseased  nursery 


Commercial  tertjlizerfl  sold  in  or  imported  into  the  State  arc  rsqnired  to  be  plainly 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  fertilizer  and  chemical  analvMH,  and  fertilizent  not  so 
marked  are  subject  to  confiscation.     (Laws  of  18tln,  p.  131.) 


A  department  of  agriculture  is  established  after  the  direction  of  the  Commiasioner 

of  Agriculture,  who  is  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  and  holds  oHice 
for  two  years.  He  is  required  to  l>e  a  practical  farmer,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$2,000.  He  has  chai)^  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  Slate,  Is 
reqtiired  to  publish  information  concerning  the  geol<^cal  formation  of  the  State 
soils,  etc. ,  distributes  seeds,  regulates  the  analvsis  of  fertilizers,  and  investigates  the 
subjects  of  irrigatJon,  dairying,  fences,  etc.     (Code,  1895,  sees.  1789-1792.) 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  given  certain  powers  in  reference  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  fertilizers  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  same.  (Code  of  1895,  sees. 
1551-1669.) 

r  AmMAla. 


The  law  prohibits  the  conveying  of  cattle  throi^h  certain  counties  of  the  State 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  punishment  is  prescribed.  (Code  of  1895, 
Vol.  Ill,  sec.  1039.) 

Work  cattle  may  be  returned  to  the  State  during  certain  months,  or  at  anv  time 
if  they  have  not  been  out  of  said  territory  longer  than  two  weeks.  (Laws  of  1899, 
No.  332,  p.  489.) 

The  C/ommiesioner  of  Agriculture  maintains  and  enfor(«ti  quarantine  laws.  (Laws 
of  1899,  No,  374,  p.  97.) 


DIQB8T  OF  AGBICCLTUEAt  LAW8. 


There  is  a  State  Board  of  Entomologr,  with  the  CommiBsioner  of  Agricultore  aa 
chainniui,  which  has  hill  power  to  regulate  inspection,  etc.,  and  prescrilje  the  condi- 
tione  of  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  plants  within  and  without  the  State,  together 
wittt  the  inspection  of  same.     (Lawe  of  1898,  chap.  78,  p.  94.) 


The  law  covera  the  condition  of  sale  of  fertihzers,  and  xives  the  gradee  of  fertilisers 

nnder  three  heads.     (Laws  of  1897,  No.  358,  p.  115.) 
The  Commiesioner  of  Agriculture  appoints  inspectore.     (Iawh  of  1890,  p.  142.  J 
The  law  provides  for  the  proper  branding  and  tagging  of  each  paclia^  of  fertilizer, 

and  each  package  must  have  attached  the  guaranteed  analysis  showing  percentage 

of  valuable  constituents.     It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  fertilizer,  etc.,  unices  registered 

and  tagged.     (Lawsof  I89I,  pp.  144,146,146.) 

TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 


By  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  created.  This  commisBloner  exercises  sabstantially  the  same  powers  as 
were  formerly  vested  in  theBoardof  Agriculture,  which  were  in  brief  to  have  general 
supervision  of  the  t^cultural  interests  of  the  islands,  to  authorize  exhibitions  to  be 
held,  to  establish  experiment  stations,  to  publish  infommtion,  and  to  prevent  and 
Bupprees  agriculturaf  and  horticultural  pests  and  diseases.  (Act  of  June  14,  1900, 
31U.8.Stat,141.) 

IDAHO. 


Agricultural  fair  corporations  are  authorized  to  jnirchase,  lease,  and  dispose  of  not 
exceeding  160  afiree  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  buildings  and  improvements  for  the 
promotion  of  e^cultural,  horticuituml,  and  similar  industries.  The  indebtedness 
which  may  be  incurred  is  also  provided  for.  Such  corporations  are  prohibited  from 
charging  fees  greater  than  necesBary  for  their  actual  expenses.  The  Doard  of  county 
commissioners  of  any  county  is  autnorized,  in  any  year  in  which  on  agricultural  fair 
is  held  in  said  county,  to  appropriate  to  not  more  wan  one  association  holding  such 
foir  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same.  (Rev.  Stat,  1887, 
sees.  1776-1778.) 


The  State  sheep  inspectors'  duties  are  given. 

The  conveyance  of  sheep  infected  with  disease,  and  the  penalties  tor  herding  and 
transporting  diseased  sheep  without  certificates  of  inspection  are  given.  (Laws  of 
18»9,  pp.  352-368.) 


A  State  Board  of  Horticultural  Inspection  is  created  consisting  of  the  professors  of 
botany  and  zool<^y  in  the  University  of  Idaho,  ex  officio,  and  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  3  years.  Said  board  is  required  to  divide 
the  State  of  Idaho  into  not  more  than  10  districts,  and  is  re<iuired  to  appoint  a  gen- 
eral State  inspector  and  in  each  district  a  State  iiorticultural  inspector.  The  general 
State  inspector  is  to  receive  a  compensation  not  exceeding  $6  per  day,  and  a  district 
inspector  not  exceeding  |5  per  day,  and  thej^  shall  respectively  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  The  State  board  is  given  very  full  ana  complete  control  over 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  pests 
and  diseases  of  fruit,  trees,  vines,  etc.,  and  the  regulation  of  all  places,  vehicles,  and 
packages  used  in  connection  with  the  stori^,  packing,  and  transportation  of  horti- 
cultural products.  (Act  of  February  10,  1B9Q,  as  amended  by  act  of  March  7,  1899, 
both  repealing  act  of  March  12,  1897. ) 

It  is  unlawlul  to  distribute  or  transport  within  the  State  nursery  stock,  etc., 
affected  with  infectious  disease.  The  law  provides  that  all  nursery  stock  must  have 
affixed  to  it  a  stamp  or  label  showing  the  name  of  the  prodnceaud  the  shipper  and 
the  locality  where  grown.     (Lawsof  1899,  pp.  122,  437.)  tV>0>"*1c 


160  THE   INDUSTBIAL   0OMM13SION: AGRIOirLTUKB. 


ILUN0I8. 


The  niinoia  State  Board  of  AKHculture  conaiata  of  e,  president,  the  \aat  e£-preaident 
of  the  board,  and  one  vii.'e-pregidenC  from  each  Congressional  district.  The  president 
and  vice-president  are  elected  every  2  yeara  at  the  State  fair  by  del^^teH  from  the 
county  agricultural  societiex,  each  county  being  entitled  to  3  votes.  The  board 
appoints  a  secretary  and  treasurer  not  membera  of  the  board,  who  hold  office  during 
the  term  for  which  the  board  is  elected  unless  sooner  removed.  The  State  Board  ol 
AKi^culture  has  control  of  the  afiaira  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  all  Btate 
acaira  and  live-stock  shows.  It  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor, 
and  to  collect  agricultural  Htatistica.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  receives  appro- 
priationa  from  the  State.     (Rev.  Stat.  1895,  cliap.  5,  sees.  1-15. ) 


The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  ia  a  public  corporation,  embracing  3  dis- 
trict hortjcultnral  societies.  Itsaffairsare  manaf^  by  an  executive  board  conaisting 
of  the  preaident  and  secretary  of  the  society  and  the  president  and  one  vice-president 
from  each  of  the  3  district  aocielJes.  The  board  is  required  to  publish  an  annual 
report.  Members  of  thedistrict  societies  have  thesame  privij^esas  memhetsof  the 
State  society,  except  that  of  voting  for  officers.  The  State  society  receives  aid  from 
the  Slate  treasurv,  and  at  leasttl,000  a  year  must  be  expended  in  field  experimeata. 
(Eev.  Stat.  1895,'  chap.  5,  sees.  20-25;  Laws  of  1895,  p.  33.) 


Whenever  any  appropriation  ia  made  for  the  benefit  of  county  or  other  a^cultural 
Bocieties  it  iu  to  »e  equally  divided  among  anch  eocietiea  aa  hold  annual  &ure,  pay  at 
least  (300  each  in  premiums,  and  report  by  November  15th  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.     (Rev.  Stat  1895,  chap.  6,  sec.  7.) 


The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes  is  created  a  public  corporation.  It  conaiata  of  3 
delegates  from  each  county  elected  by  the  county  farmers'  institnte.  Its  l>oard  of 
directors  consists  of  the  Stote  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  University  oi  Illiaois,  the  president  of  the  State  Bowd  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Stale  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and 
one  member  from  each  Congressional  district  selected  by  the  delegates  from  the 
county  institutes  of  the  district  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  institute.  The 
elected  members  of  the  board  hold  office  for  2  years,  one-half  retiring  each  year. 
{Rev.  Stat  1895,  sec  34.) 


The  law  provides  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  among 
awine,  and  fixesa  penalty  forallowing  the  swine  to  run  at  large.  The  owner  having 
knowledge  of  infectious  diseases  must  use  all  reasonable  means  to  prevent  them  from 
spreading.     (Laws  of  1895,  p.  6.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  deal  in  swine  that  have  died  of  any  disease  or  that  have  been  killed 
on  account  of  any  disease.     (Iawb  of  1898,  chap.  113.) 


by  the  State  Entomolc^et 


each  package  shipped  or  delivered. 

Shipment  of  nursery  stock  from  other  States  must  bear  certificate  of  inspection,  and 
without  such  certificate  it  is  unlawful  for  common  carriers  to  deliver  any  such  prop- 
erty before  it  ia  inspected  by  the  State  EntomotogisL    (Laws  of  1899,  p.  49.) 


Coo'^lc 


DIOBBT   OP   AOBICULTUBAL   LAWS. 


OTATB  BOAKD  OF   AaRICtTLTttRB. 

The  State  Board  of  AKriculture  is 'incorporated.  Ite  officers  are  to  be  a  president, 
eecratary,  treaaurer,  and  Buch  other  officers  aa  the  board  may  think  neeeaBary.  The 
time  of  meetiiif  if  prescribed  in  the  statute.  The  board  ia  required  Ui  report  annually  ' 
to  the  Genera!  Assembly.  It  ia  empowered  to  hold  State  fairs,  may  pnrrhHse  ana 
hold  real  estate,  and  ia  exempt  from  taxation.  A  yearly  appropriation  of  tlO,000  for 
the  purpose  of  )>ayinf;  premiums  ia  granted  bv  the  Slate  to  the  board.  (Thornton's 
Rev.  Stata.,  1897.  seca.  2836  et  seq.) 

lACAL   AQIUCUI^rORAL  BOCIBnBS. 

Thirty  or  more  persons  resident  in  any  county  or  in  sny  district  composed  of  two 
counties  may  organize  an  aasociation  for  the  imjirovement  of  agritulture  in  said 
county  or  district  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute;  and,  having 
compHed  with  tiiose  conditions,  may  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  county,  or  the 
treasuries  of  the  counties  in  the  district,  a  sum  of  money  prescribed  in  the  statute. 
Such  societies  are  also  authorized  to  grant  premiums,  and  must  forward  their  treas- 
ureis'  accounts  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  also  pubUsh  the  same  in  a 
newspaper  in  their  districts.     (Ibid.,  sees.  2851-2853.) 

All  associations  organized  under  aectioa  2851  are  made  corporations  and  authorized 
to  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  not  exceeding  80  acres  of  land;  and  all  purchases 
alr^tdy  made  are  legalized.  Radiations  for  the  transfer  and  voting  of  stock  in  such 
corporations  are  preocribed.     (ibid.,  sees.  2864r-2868;  Acts  of  1899,  chap.  12.) 


County  institutes  are  provided  for  to  be  held  between  the  Ist  of  November  and 


Any  number  of  persons  not  leee  than  five  may  inc 
ing  fair  associations,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  i 
(Ibid.,  sees.  2862-2865.; 

Thirty  or  more  persons,  residents  of  two  or  more  States  of  the  United  States,  may 
become  incorporated  in  the  Stale  of  Indiana  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  fair  in  said 
State.  The  powers  and  duties  of  such  corporations  are  defined;  among  other  things 
they  may  receive  devises,  bequests,  and  donations  of  real  or  personal  property  not 
exceeding  160  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  (500,000. 
(Ibid.,  sees.  2866-2880.) 

The  capital  stock  of  any  such  corporation  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  unless,  at  a 
meeting  called  specially  for  the  purpose,  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  shall  vote  to 
increase  it;  but  in  any  case  it  shall  not  exceed  $1,(X)0,000.  Provision  for  the  award 
of  premiums  Is  made,  also  for  the  publication  of  awards  and  for  a  report  of  the  same 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Such  corporations  are  empowered  to  sell  lands, 
to  borrow  money  at  not  more  than  6  per  cent  interest  and  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
(200,000,  and  to  issue  bonds  for  the  same  not  exceeding  $200,000  and  not  to  run 
loneer  than  20  years. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  whose  taxable  property  is  valued 
at  $20,000,000  or  more,  in  which  such  interstate  fair  may  be  held,  may  make  an 
allowance  out  of  the  county  treasury  not  exceeding  one-half  the  amount  expended 
by  the  corporation  on  its  buildings  and  improvements,  and  not  in  any  event  exceed- 
ing $10,000.     (Ibid.,  sec.  2877.) 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  containing  taxable  property  of 
the  value  of  $20,000,000  or  more  may  make  an  allowance  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  county  to  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  society  in  said  county.  (Ibid., 
sees.  8263  et  seq. ) 


Provision  is  made  for  the  oi^anization  of  State,  district,  and  coontv  Iiorticnltnral 
asw>ciationB.  The  Stale  Horticultural  Association  is  reanired  to  hold  annual  meet- 
ings and  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  district  and  county  horticultural  socie- 
ties thereat     (Ibid.,  sees.  4704-^706.) 


THE   INDU8TBIAL   COMJtlSaiON: — AQRICULTURK. 


The  law  preecribea  the  duties  of  railroad  companies  and  etock-yard  a»ociationB  in 
rewini  to  the  shipment  and  handling  of  hogs. 

Fair-ground  managera  are  required  to  keep  pene  where  ewine  are  exhibited  in  eood 
condition,  and  muet  require  from  the  exhibitor  certain  facta  in  regud  to  the  swine. 

The  lawprovidse  for  the  conveyance  and  shipment  of  infected  swine  on  public  high- 
ways, and  also  provides  for  tbe  deetruclion  of  awine  infected  with  diseaiM.  (Act  of 
Mareh.^  1897.) 


The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of  nureery  stock  once  a  year  by  the  State  Ento- 
mologist, and  provides  for  the  destruction  of  injnrioua  insects  or  fun^i. 

All  nursery  stock  must  bear  a  printed  certificate  showing  examination  by  the  State 
Entomologist 


There  is  an  act  to  n^late  the  manufacture  and  Bale  of  commercial  fertilifer«  and 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  saleof  adulterated  comnierciol  fertiliieni,  prescribing 
penalties. 

The  duty  of  inspection,  analysip, and  issuing  of  oerti Scales  devolves  upon  th«Stat« 
chemist.     (I^ws  of  1899,  chape.  33,  75.) 

IOWA. 


Any  three  or  more  persons,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the  State,  may 
incorporate  for  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  purposes  enumerated.  Those 
organised  for  horticultural  and  agricidtural  purposes  shall  not  own  to  exceed  9  sec- 
tions of  land  and  only  necessary  personal  property  for  the  management  thereof,  and 
no  dividends  shall  be  declared.     {An.  Code,  1897,  sec.  1642  et  aeq. ) 

Tlie  board  of  directors  of  the  Rtate  Agricultural  Society,  together  with  delegates  of 
county  societies,  Khali  hold  an  annual  meetingattiie  seat  of  government.  (Ibid.,  sec, 
1653. )  By  acts  of  1898,  I'hapter  42,  at  such  meeting  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
5  directors  shall  be  elected.  The  president  and  vice-president  siiaft  be  directors 
ex  officio,  and  the  term  of  the  elective  directors  shall  be  2  years,  so  that  5  shall 
retire  every  year.  The  president  and  vice-president  are  to  hold  office  tor  1  year. 
The  board  shall  also  elect  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be 
1  year.  The  Iwiaril  is  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Governor.  County  agri- 
cultural societies  holding  in  fee,  free  of  incumbrances,  or  leasing  not  leas  than  10 
acres  of  land  and  having  improvements  thereon  worth  not !««  tha:i  92,000  are  enti- 
tled to  receive  from  the  Doani  of  supenisora  of  the  county  $100  for  every  thousand 
inhabitonls  of  the  county,  but  not  to  exceed  (1,000  in  all. 

County  or  district  a^cultnral  societies  having  reported  to  the  State  agricultural 
society  and  having  raised  any  sum  of  money  from  membership,  are  entitled  to  not 
exceeding  (200  from  the  Slate  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute. 
Gambling  and  the  sale  of  liquor  on  fair  grounds  are  prohibited.  (Acta  of  1898, 
chap.  42.) 


Provision  is  made  for  annual  meetings  of  the  State  Horticulttiral  Society,  and  for 
the  election  at  the  same  time  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
librarian,  to  serve  1  year,  and  one-half  of  the  boam  of  directors.  '  Such  board  shall 
not  exceed  12  in  number  and  shall  hold  office  2  years,  one-half  retiring  each  year. 
Tlie  society  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  and  is  required  to  encour- 
age the  organization  of  district  and  county  horticultural  societies,  (Ibid.,8ecB.1669- 
1B71.) 


Forty  or  more  farmers  of  any  county  may  organize  a  farmers'  institute  association 
with  3  officers  and  an  executive  committee  of  3,  and  upon  certain 'prescribed  condi- 
tions such  an  institute  is  entitled  to  receive  not  to  exce^  (60  from  the  State  treasury. 
(Ibid.,  sec.  1675.) 


DIGEST   OF   AQBIOULTCKAL   LAWS. 


The  law  proTidee  for  the  immediate  deatruction  oE  luiiiDale  that  have  died  of  dis- 
ense  or  that  have  been  tiiauj^teTed  on  account  of  disease. 

It  is  unlawful  to  Bell  or  (five  away  any  svvine  that  have  died  of  any  disease  or  that 
have  been  kilted  on  account  of  any  disease,  and  the  law  prohibits  the  conveyance  of 
any  diseased  Bwine  on  the  public  highway. 

It  is  unlawful  to  allow  diseaeed  Bwine  to  run  at  large.  (Laws  of  ISM,  chap.  58, 
p.  59.) 

The  State  veterinary  surgeon  has  supervision  of  contagious  and  infections  diseases 
among  domestic  animals,  and  iBempoweredtoeetablishiiaarantine.  He  may  destroy 
diseased  stock,  and  the  owner  shall  receive  compensation  in  actual  value  wnen  con- 
demned, but  no  compensation  is  allowed  for  stock  in  transit  across  the  State. 

Diseased  sheep  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  county  sheep  inspector,  and  he  may 
order  owners  to  dip  or  otherwise  treat  sheep  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scab. 

It  is  unlawful  to  Dring  into  the  State  any  cattle  in  such  condition  as  to  infect  other 
cattle  with  pleuro-pneumouia  or  Texas  fever,  and  have  hoiseu,  mules,  etc.,  afiected 
with  nasal  gleet,  glanders,  or  farc^,  and  no  horses  suffering  from  such  disease  shall 
ronatlarge.   'Pe^tiesare  prescribed  for  violation.     (Code  of  1H97.) 


The  law  provides  that  the  State  Entomologist  may  appoint  five  qualified  sl 

and  fix  their  compensation.  The  duties  of  the  State  Entomologist  are  ^ven  in  regard 
to  the  extermination  of  San  Jose  scale. 

The  State  Entomolo^st  has  authority  to  enter  npon  any  grounds  for  the  purpose  of 


i  inspected  aniTTound  apparently  free  from  the  scale. 


The  officers  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultoral  Society  are 
constituted  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of 
State  ex  officio.  The  term  of  office  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer  is 
1  year;  that  of  the  secretary  and  other  members  of  the  board  is  2  years.  In  addi- 
tion, del^ates  from  each  county  or  district  agricultural  society  are  entitled  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  board,  and  for  the  time  being  are  ex  offldo  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  This  is  coupled  with  the  provision  that  tne  county  or  district 
societies  so  represented  make  monthly  reports  to  the  State  board  concerning  the 
condition  of  crops,  stock,  etc.;  also  make  a  statement  of  awards  at  fairs  and  exhibi- 
tions held  by  such  societies,  t^ether  with  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  their  treasurere. 
The  State  Board  of  Agticulture  is  required  to  report  annually  to  the  legislature,  and 
its  office  is  to  beattheseat  of  government     (Gen.  Stat,  sec  0429  etseq.) 

Penalties  are  provided  for  the  violation  of  the  act.     (Gen.  Stat.,  sec.  &441.) 


The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Society  is  authorised  to  bold  real  and  personal 
property  in  addition  to  its  library  and  agricultural  and  scientific  collections,  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000.  It  is  also  autnorized  to  hold  exhibitions  and  adopt  rules  for  the 
regulation  thereof.     (Dassler'e  Gen.  Stat,  of  1899,  sees.  6424-^28. ) 


County  or  district  agricultural  societjes  entitled  to  representatJon  in  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  which  have  raised  and  paid  to  their  treasurers  notices  than  $50  each, 
upon  verified  cerlificatea  of  the  fact  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
snail  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  county  treasury  an  amount  equal  to  what  bas 
been  raised,  but  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  $200.     (Gen.  Slat.,  sec.  6437.) 

When  authorized  by  popular  vote,  the  boards  of  commissioners  of  every  county  in 
the  State  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  or  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  from  tlie 
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county  treaaary  of  their  respective  conmtiee  not  to  exceed  1}  mills  on  the  dollar  on 
the  amonnt  of  taxable  property  io  their  respective  cwunties  for  the  purpose  ot  hold- 
ing fairs  and  exhibitiouH^  Raid  appropriation  or  proceeda  of  bonds  to  be  expended  by 
the  county  agricultural  society  under  the  direction  ot  the  boatd  of  i»unty  commiB- 
Bionere.  Property  acquired  under  thia  act  is  held  in  truat  by  the  county  commiadonera 
for  the  benefit  of  the  county  affricoltaral  society,  and  is  not  aubject  to  aale  on  execu- 
tion. County  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  may  make  r^ulationa  for  the 
conduct  of  their  exhibitions.     (Gen.  StaL,Bec8.2TS-281.) 


The  Live  Stock  Sanitsjy  Commisaion  is  required  to  protect  the  health  of  domestic 
anitnaJe,  to  promu^te  rules,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  guarantine  and  other 
sanitary  reflations. 
Stock  y^da  are  placed  under  special  provisions.  {  Laws  of  1895,  chap.  3S2. ) 
The  law  provides  for  the  importation,  conveyance,  inspection,  and  care  of  sheep, 
and  in  caee  of  diseased  sheep  and  cattle  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  treat  them 
at  the  cost  of  owneis.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  pMson  to  use  or  permit  to  run  at  large 
any  horse,  mule,  or  ass  diseased  with  glanders.     (Gen.  Stats,  of  1B99.) 


It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  misrepresent,  deceive,  or  defraad  any  person  In  the 
sale  of  trees,  etc.,  and  liability  is  placed  at  treble  the  amount  of  damages  sustained. 
(I^wsof  1886,  chap.  100.) 


of  1891,  chap.  60. ) 

KENTUCKY. 


.ABOR,    .\ND  RTATIRTICS. 

A  Comraismoner  of  Agriculture,  Lalwr,  and  Statistics  in  provided  tor,  to  be  elected 
at  the  same  timeas  the  Governor,  to  serve  for  4  years,  and  to  be  ineligible  to  reelection 
for  the  4  years  succeeding  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  must  be  at  least  30  vearB 
ot  age  and  have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  2  years  next  before  his  election.  He  is 
entitletl  to  receive  a  salary  fixed  by  law.     (Const,  sees.  91, 93, 96, 162.  ] 

An  Advisory  Board  of  4  persons  is  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
1  member  of  which  shall  be  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  at  Lexington. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  made  chairman  of  this  board.  Thedntiesof  Uiis 
board  are  to  counsel  as  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  Slate, 
and  it  is  authorized  to  employ  lecturers  and  circulate  information.     (Ibid.,  sees.  37, 

A  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  labor,  and  Statistics  is  created,  to  lie  under  the  direction 
of  the  commissioner  aforesaid.  The  commissioner  is  required  to  keep  his  office  at 
the  seat  of  government,  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
is  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  (2,500.  The  commissioner  is  required, 
among  other  things,  to  promote  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  formation  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  ttocieties,  to  aidcertain  tlie  conditions  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  throughout  the  Slate,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  live  stock,  to  collect 
and  distribute  information  and  statistics,  (o  publish  condensed  monthly  irop  reports 
in'  the  newspapers,  to  report  to  each  General  Aasembly  of  the  State,  to  diatribule 
seeds  and  plants,  and  to  cause  soils  to  be  analyzed.  (Carroll's  Ky,  Stat,  ot  1899,  sec, 
34  et  seq. ) 

DISBASBS  or   ANIMALS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Slate  Boanl  of  Health  to  suppress  all  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  atfectmg  cattle.     ( Laws  of  1887,  act  86. ) 

The  duties  of  the  State  tioard  for  the  suppression  of  dii>ea»<e  are  outline<l.  (Laws 
of  1894,  sees.  49-63,) 

The  imunty  judge  lias  the  power  to  authorize  the  destruction  ot  diseased  animals, 
and  the  amount  to  be  paid  tne  owners  is  given.  Penalty  is  prescribed  if  the  owner 
refuses  to  destroy  the  animal.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  3.) 


DIGEST   OF    AGRICULTUBAl    LAWS. 


The  lav'preeccibea  the  dutjee  of  the  eDtomotogist  and  botanist  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  Bays  what  shall  be  conndered  a  misdemeanor,  and  fixes 
penalty.     The  law  provides  for  the  shipment  of  nursery  stock.     (Laws  of  1894, 


LOUISIANA. 


The  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  TheCommiaeioQerof  Agriculture, 
together  with  the  Governor  and  the  vice-president  of  the  Louisiana  State  University. 
stUill  constitute  a  Borean  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  This  bureau  has  general 
diai^overthe  agricultural,  horticultural,  eilk,  and  tive-stock  interestsof  the  State,  and 
ie  required  to  collect  statistice  and  information  in  r^^ard  to  the  same.  The  commis- 
sioner holds  office  for  4  years,  is  required  to  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  ie  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  |2,600.  (Wolffs  R.  L.,  p.  S;  Laws  of 
1894,  act  141.) 

The  bureau  is  authorized  to  regulate  the  sale  of  pans  gre«ii  used  as  an  insecticide. 
(Ibid.,  p.  9;  LawBof  1890,  act  131.) 

The  bureau  is  given  power  also  to  reflate  the  inspection  and  sale  of  fertilizers. 
(Ibid.,  p.  10;  Laws  of  1894,  act  74.) 


The  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  animals  with  infectious  diseaaee,  and 
prescribes  a  penalty,  but  the  provision  of  this  act  does  not  apply  tu  range  stock. 
(UwBof  1898,  No.  98.) 

The  police  juries  of  each  parish  are  empowered  to  organize  and  act  as  a  live  stock 
'"        commisl'  "''    "   "'      ''    '         .   .  .     i  .    ».  ......        , 

intagion 
act  147.) 

When  public  safety  shall  demand,  such  diseased  animals  shall  he  killed. 

The  taw  provider  that  animals  that  have  been  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  shall 
not  be  brought  into  the  SUIe.     (l^ws  of  1894,  act  of  July  12. ) 


It  is  nnlawfut  to  bring  into  the  Stat«  any  fruit  growth  affected  with  any  infectious 

disease  or  injurious  insects. 

All  fruit  trees  are  subject  to  the  inspection  uf  the  entomologist  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  entomologist  to  visit  any  section  of  the  State,  on  request  of  the 
director  of  such  station,  to  make  inspection  of  diseased  fruit  trees,  etc  (Iaws  of 
1894,  No.  129.) 


The  State  Board  of  Asriculture  and  ImmiKration  is  authorised  to  control  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and  supprees  adulteration. 

Samples  of  fertilizers  are  to  be  suMnitted  to  the  Comminioner  of  Agriculture  for 
inspection  and  aualyaia,  and  the  standard  of  fertilizers  is  given.'  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  seize  any  fertilizers  sold  in  contravention  oi  this  act. 

The  director  of  the  several  experiment  stations  of  the  State  shall  be  the  offidal 
chemist  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.     (Laws  of  1898,  No.  126.) 

MAINE. 


A  Department  of  Agriculture  is  established  with  a  commimioner  at  its  head.  The 
commissioner  is  elected  biennially  by  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot.  His  salaiy  is 
tl,&00  a  year.    He  is  required  to  cause  to  be  held  two  (armera'  institutes  a  year  in 
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each  county;  to  hold  aimualtj'  a  Slate  d&iry  conference  in  connection  with  the  Btate 
Dairymen's  Aflsodation;  to  awiat  and  permit  the  oivanization  of  ^rii-idtural,  horti- 
cultural,  and  live  stock  associatioDe;  to  apportion  the  stipend  appropriated  by  the 
State  to  the  variuiu  local  agricultural  eocietiea;  to  uiakean  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor containing,  among  other  things,  an  itemized  account  of  rtx-ciptt  and  expendi- 
tures in  his  office;  and  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  Ihwh  of  the  State. 
The  tomier  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  aholished.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  is 
made,  above  the  salary  of  the  commisaioner,  for  the  farmers'  inetitntes  and  dairvmen'e 
work.     (Lan-B  of  1001,  chap.  204. ) 


Provision  is  ma<le  for  the  election  of  officers  in  the  Maine  State  Agricullnral  Society, 
which  is  allowed  to  hold  property  the  annual  income  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 
(Kev.  Stat,  1883,  chap.  58,  sees.  8,9.)  . 


County  and  local  agricultural  secietiea  are  authorized  to  hold  property  the  income 
of  whichshall  not  exceed  $3,000  annoalty.     (Ibid.,  sec.  10.) 

An  appropriation  is  made  from  the  State  treasury  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  1  cent 
for  each  inhabitant  of  the  State,  to  be  divided  among  the  a^cultural  societies  of  the 
State  in  proportjon  to  the  amount  of  premiums  actually  paid  by  thenk  at  exhibitions, 
with  a  proviso  that  the  State  prohibitory  liquor  law  is  enforced  at  such  exhibitions. 
Certain  societies  receive  a  direct  appropriabon  not  apportioned  as  above.  (Ibid., 
sec.  11,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  288.) 


The  term  "concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs"  is  defined,  and  the  sale 
thereof  is  r^tlated.  Provision  is  made  for  the  analysis  and  labeli^  of  the  same 
under  the  direction  of  the  Maine  A^cultural  Experiment  Station.  The  director  ot 
said  station  is  required  to  report  v^olation^  of  the  act  to  the  secretary  of  the  Stale 
Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  duty  it  is  to  notify  the  offender  of  the  violation  and 
require  him  to  comply  with  the  law.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  334.) 

[As  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  abolished  by  Laws  of  1901,  chapter  204,  it 
is  prolmhle  that  this  dutv  ot  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  now  devolvee  npon  the 
Commissioner  of  Agricutture.] 


The  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  commissioners  deeignat«d  as  the  State  of 
Mfune  Cattle  Commission,  whose  daty  it  is  to  investjgate  contagious  diseases  among 
cattle,  establish  and  maintain  quarantine,  etc.  (Laws  of  1893,  chap,  194;  Laws  of 
l«97,chap.3U.) 


The  law  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  commercial  fertilizers  may  he  sold. 

Manufacturers  are  reiiuired  to  file  with  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
a  statementof  analvsiB,  prices,  etc.,  and  to  send  a  sample.  Penalties  are  imposed  for 
selling  fertilizers  tliat  contain  a  le»«  percentage  than  the  implied  guaranty  as  indi- 
cated by  the  tags,     (l^ws  of  1807,  chap.  197, ) 

MAKYLAND. 


The  Chief  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  Maryland  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  holds  office  for  two  years,  at  a  salary 
of  $2,500  a  year.  He  has  charge  of  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  concerning 
the  various  branches  o(  industry  in  the  State,  A  part  of  his  duty  is  to  collect  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  avricullural  condition  and  products  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  State,  the  acreage  under  cultivation  and  planted  to  the  various  crops,  the  char- 
acter and  price  of  lands,  the  live  stock,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural 
pursuits  which  may  be  of  general  interest  and  calculated  to  attract  immi);ration  to  the 
State.  He  is  directed  to  classify  and  arran^  the  information  obtain*^  concerning 
agriculture  and  other  industries,  and  publish  it  in  substantial  book  form,  revising  trad 
republishing  the  same  annually. 
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There  is  an  annual  ^propriation  of  $5,000,  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Indiietrial  Bureau  and  the  expeusea  inddent  to  the  execution  of  his  dutiee.  (I^wa 
of  I802,cbap.2».} 


The  sum  of  (5,000  annually  Ib  appropriated  hy  the  Stale  in  aid  of  agricaltuial  fail 

aatociatione.    If  in  any  county  an  agricultural  aasociatioii  be  incorporated  whos< 
capital  Block  Bholl  be  $10,000,  and  the  same  shall  be  subacribed  and  paid 


estate  and  improvementa  shall  be  acquired  by  such  a^Ktciation  to  the  value  of  $10,000, 
upon  the  filing  with  the  controller  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  and  an  affidavit 
by  the  president  ot  the  aeeociatioa  that  the  stock  has  been  fully  paid  in,  or  that  said 
property  has  been  acquired,  such  a^Kx:iation  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
appropriation.  But  no  agricultural  aociety  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
act  which  has  $500  surplus  in  ita  treasury  or  haa  within  a  year  declared  a  dividend. 
All  such  aasociations  are  required  to  forward  a  statement  to  the  controller  oa  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  eiving  fully  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  aud  aaeociation.  (Poe'a  Supp.  Pub.  Gen.  Lnwa,  art.  23,  seca.  15a-15d,  pp. 
83-84.) 


A  Department  of  Farmers'  Institutes  ia  established  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  Insti- 
tutes are  required  to  be  held  in  each  county  of  the  State  at  least  once  a  year^  tuid 
oftener  if  desirable.  They  are  placed  under  the  management  of  a  director  appointed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Marvland  Agricultural  College.  The  director  is  required  to  bo 
well  versed  in  the  profession  of  ^riculture,  and  his  duties  and  compensation  are  to 
be  defiued  by  the  board  of  truatees.  Such  department  of  institutes  is  made  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.     (Ibid.,  sees.  119-121,  pp.  616-517.) 

An  appropriation  of  $4,000  a  year  ia  nia<le  for  the  oivanizatinn  ami  aupnort  of  this 
department.     (Ibid.,  sec.  12S,  as  amended  by  act  of  1900,  chap.  383.) 


The  term  "concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs"  is  ilefined,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  thereof  r^uiated,  and  inspection  and  analysis  thereof  provided  for.  The 
enforcement  of  the  act  is  lodged  with  the  chemist  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
l^:e,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  alt  violations  of  the  act  to  the  State's  attorney  of  the 
proper  county.  Manufacturers  and  venders  of  such  concentrated  commercial  feeding 
stufisare  required  to  affix  to  each  package  offered  forsalcaslatementgiving  the  name, 
brand,  place  of  manufacture,  name  of  manufacturer,  numlier  of  net  pounda  in  the 
package,  source  of  food  piiuciplea,  and  chemical  analysis.     (Acta  of  IBOO,  p.  287.) 

STATE    nOirriCIILTUKAL   SBPARTUENT. 


A  State  Horticultural  Department  ia  established  for  the  t^tate  of  MarylamI,  under 
;he  direction  ot  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Tlie  nro- 
tessors  ot  entomology,  vegetable  pathology,  and  horticulture  are  respectively  n 


State  Entomolopst,  State  fttthologist,  and  State  Horticulturist.  The  r>urpo«e  of  the 
formation  of  the  board  is  the  prevenUon  and  suppression  of  plant  (lit^eBses  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.     Very  careful  nsulations  are  made  in  the  statute  for  the  inspec- 


tion of  horticultural  stock  and  products,  and  the  places,  vehicles,  and  methods  of 
their  storage  and  transportation.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  is  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  reports  are  required  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  ana 
General  Assembly,  and  also  to  be  published  and  distributed  with  the  bulletins  of  the 
agricultural  college.  (Foe's  Supp.  Pub.  Gen.  Iawb,  art. 48,  sees.  51-65,  pp.  374-381.) 
Tree  and  fruit  inspectors  are  provided  for  and  their  duties  defined,  (ibid.,  art  48, 
sees.  60-74,  pp.  381-384. ) 


The  law  provides  fur  the  destruction  of  aniniabi  dving  cif  cuntagious  or  infei^ti 
" (lAWSotl890,  chap.  321.) 


The  State  of  Maryland  has  established  a  State  Horticultural  Department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  or  eradicating  the  San  Jose  f>cale  and  other  injurioiisinsectp,  pests, 
etc.  This  department  ia  under  the  control  of  the  tnistees  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  experiment  station. 
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All  nurseriee  of  trees,  vines,  etc, ,  within  the  St&te  maat  be  uiepectod  onc«  in  ail 
monthe  by  the  State  eutomologiat  ur  aaaistanta. 

The  iaw  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  nuTsery  stock  from  without  and  within  the 
State.    (Poe'B  Bupp.  Pub.  Gen.  Laws  of  I8»0-1900.) 


The  ratftilaliona  for  the  sale,  inspection,  and  manufacture  of  fertilizerB  are  under  the 
Bfaryland  Agricultural  College. 

Thelawprovideathatthe  Agricultural  CoU^e  shall  onalyEe,  free  of  chai^,  svnplefi 
of  fertilizera  sent  to  it  by  purchasers,  under  certain  conditions.  The  Agricultural 
College  shall  publish  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  analysis  of  fertiliEers,  giving 
their  commercial  value  in  dollare  and  cents,  etc. 

It  is  unlawful  for  manufacturers  to  defraud  by  lahels  or  statements,  and  purchasers 
who  are  so  defrauded  may  recover  an  amount  equal  to  the  pi^chase  money  of  the 
said  fertilizer  and  cost  of  suit,  etc. 

It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  fertilixera  or  use  tLe  trade-marlc  of  another. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  iacompoeedof  the  Governor,  Lieateoant-^venior, 
Secretan'  of  the  Commonwealth,  president  of  the  agricultural  college,  secretary  of  th« 
Board  or  A^culture,  one  person  appointed  b^  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  one  pereon  appomted  by  and  from  eat'h  agriculture, 
eodety  receiving  an  annual  bounty  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  three  other  petflons, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  (Pub. 
Stat.,  1382,  p.  20,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  acts  of  18»4,  Chap.  144. ) 

One-thini  of  the  appointed  members  of  the  board  shall  retire  each  year  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  January,  according  to  theirappointments.  The  vacancies  thus 
created  ehall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  by  the  agricultural  Bodeties 
as  the  offices  were  before  filled,  and  the  pertvons  appointed  to  fill  euch  vacancies  ehall 
hold  office  for  3  years.  [Pub.  Stat.,  1882,  p.  20,  sec.  2,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1896, 
chop.  254.) 

Ttie  members  of  the  board  receive  no  compensation  from  the  Commonwealth  while 
engaged  in  their  duties  as  such  members,  except  personal  expenseH.  The  board  shall 
meet  at  least  once  a  ^ear,  and  as  much  oftener  an  mav  be  expedient.  The  board  is 
empowered  to  investigate  such  agricultural  subjects  relating!;  to  the  Commonwealth  as 
it  may  think  proper,  fix  dates  for  exhibitions  of  local  agricultural  societies,  and 
regulate  the  returns  required  of  such  societies.  The  board  is  re^iuired  to  report 
annually  to  the  General  Court.  The  secretary  of  the  boartl  i«  authorued  under  direc- 
tion of  the  board  to  appoint  suitable  agents  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  collect  information  as  to  all  agricultural  interests,  and  encourage  the 
establishment  of  farmers'  clubs  and  libraries,  and  to  dlxHeminate  information  by 
means  of  lectures  and  otherwise,  and  thcpe  agents  are  required  to  report  onnuallv  to 
the  secretary.     { Pub.  Slat.,  1882,  p.  20,  sec.  3, et  sen. ) 

The  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  collect  information  with  reference  to 
abandoned  farms,  and  an  appropriation  is  made  tor  the  purpose.  {Acts  of  1891,  chap, 
280.) 

There  is  a  similar  provision  with  reference  to  tuberculosis  in  the  food  products  of 
animals,     (Acts  of  1891,  chap.  118.) 

The  State  board  is  permitted  to  set  aside  from  the  bounty  allowed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth to  any  incorporated  agricultural  B(x;iety  Huch  HUm  aa  may  be  rewmmended 
by  thedel^jato  from  such  society  on  the  board,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  premium 
list  of  snch  chartered  poultry  associations  as  such  delegate  shall  recommend.  (Acts 
of  1895,  chap.  351.) 

The  State  board  shall  elect  an  agent  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  to  oversee  its  work.  (Acts 
of  1900,  chap.  368.) 


A  State  bountv  to  incorporated  agricultural  societies  is  provided  for  in  an  appropria- 
tion of  J200  to  lie  paid  by  the  Stato  for  every  $1,000  raiHe<l  by  said  societieB,  under 
certain  restrictions proviaed  bv  the  statute,  (Ibid.,  chap,  114,sec.  1,  aaaroendedby 
a<-tsof  1890,  cha)).  2»7,  and  acts  of  1891,  chap,  124,) 

Societies  claiming  bounty  are  required  to  file  eertificater>  verified  under  oath  by  the 
president  and  treasurer,  specifying  the  sum  so  raiHed.    The  amourtt  of  the  bounty 
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shall  be  determiiied  by  the  certificate  filed  the  laat  precedine  year;  but  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  after  heBiing  the  society  applyu^  for  the  bounty,  may  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  cut  off  the  some.  Societies  ctiumiDE  oounties  must  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  make  reports  of  their  doings  to  that 
bwrd.  The  bounty  so  received,  or  an  equal  sum,  must  be  expended  by  the  society 
receiving  the  same  in  the  way  of  premiums  or  otherwise  for  the  encouragement  of 
(^culture,  and  such  premiums  shall  he  offered  as  prescribed  b^  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Societies  are  rei^uired  to  offer  premiums  for  the  raising  and  preservintr 
of  forest  trees  suitable  for  ship  timber.  Such  societies  may  hold  exhibitions  ana 
regulate  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board.  Further  provisions  are 
also  made  tor  the  policinB  of  the  same.      (Pub.  Stat,  of  1882,  chap.  114,  sec.  2et  seq.) 

Provieion  is  made  for  tbe  incorporation  of  10  or  more  persons  for  the  promotion  ot 
.  agriculture  or  horticulture  and  for  improving  cities  ana  towiu  by  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  shade  trees. 

Farmers'  clubs  are  permitted  upon  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Agiictiltnre  to 
receive  copies  of  the  publications  of  the  State  board,  provided  they  make  returns  of 
their  agricultural  experiments  to  the  State  board.     (Ibid.,  chap.  14.) 

No  agricultural  association  receiving  a  bounty  from  the  State  may  mortgage  or  sell 
any  portion  of  its  real  estate  without  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thira»of  the  members 
of  the  society  present  and  votii^  tor  that  purpose,  and  witiiout  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of^ Agricnlture.     (Acts  of  1890,  chap.  274. ) 

raUHKRCIAL   FKKDIIta   OTOfTO. 

Tbe  director  of  the  Hateh  Experiment  Station  of  the  Maasachasette  Agricultural 
College  is  directed  to  take  samplee  of  commercial  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  in  the 
pOSBenion  of  any  manufacturer,  agent,  importer,  or  dealer,  not  more  than  2  pounds 
in  weight,  and  cause  the  some  to  be  analyzed,  and  publish  the  results  of  such  analy- 
sis. Names  of  }obl>er8  or  local  dealers  shall  not  be  published,  but  the  commodity 
analyzed  shall  be  described  by  its  name,  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  shall  be 
given.     (Acts  of  1897,  chap.  117.) 


The  State  Board  of  Health  has  charge  of  animals  affected  with  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseasee.     (Laws  oE  1897,  chap.  178,  and  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  293.) 

A  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  was  created  June  1,  1899,  with  power  to  make 
regulations  concerning  the  extirpation,  prevention,  and  suppression  of  conti^ous 
diseasee  amon^  domestic  animals,  or  concerning  the  care  and  treatment  or  destruction 
of  affected  animals,  or  animals  which  have  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease. 

The  law  provides  for  the  action  of  the  board  when  it  is  discovered  that  animals 
have  contagious  diseases.  The  tioard  mokes  rules  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  inspection  of  meat  for  export  and 
for  interstate  commerce.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap,  408. ) 


The  State  Board  of  Agricuhare  is  authorized  to  execute  any  reasonable  measure  to 
prevent  the  spreading  and  extermination  of  oeneiia  diijiar,  or  gipsy  moth,  and  make 
regulations  to  that  end.  It  is  unlawful  to  bring  this  moth  into  the  State.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  in  1S9S,  together  with  unexpended  balance, 
to  extermmate  the  moths.     (Laws  of  1898,  chaps.  31,  290.) 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  exterminate  the  brown-tail  moth. 
(Laws  of  1898,  chap.  544. ) 

In  1S99  $200,000  was  appropriated  toward  expenses  in  the  extermination  of  the 
gipsy  and  brown-tail  motos.     ( Laws  of  1899,  chaps.  80,  268. ) 


Every  lot  ot  commercial  fertilizer  or  fertilizer  material  offered  for  sale  in  the  Com- 
monwealth must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  the  ingredients,  theaddren 
of  the  manufacturer,  ete. ;  and  a  certified  copy  of  this  statement  must  l)e  Gled  with 
the  director  of  the  Hatoh  Experiment  Station,  who  causes  an  analysis  to  be  made  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  collects  an  annual  analysis  fee  ot  $5  for  each  of  tlic  three  essen- 
tial fertilizing  ingredients  claimed  to  i-mat.     (Acts  of  1896,  chap.  297-) 
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MICHIGAN. 


A  8tat«  Board  of  Agriculture  is  eetabliehed  and  incorporated,  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  president  of  the  State  Agriculttu«l  Golle^  ex  officio,  and  biz  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  tbeadvicesnd  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  or  before 
the  third  Wednesday  in  January  of  each  biennial  Beaaion  of  the  l^alature.  They 
are  required  to  meet  quarterly  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  a«  much  oftener 
as  may  be  determined  by  them.  At  their  flrst  meeting  they  must  elect  a  president 
and  secretary  and  treasurer.  If  the  secretary  is  elected  from  the  hoard  a  vacancy 
is  thereby  created.  The  treasurer  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.  The 
secretary  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  is,  miderthe  direction  of  the  board, 
char^ecl  with  the  promotion  of  all  agricultural,  boiticnltuial,  and  live-stock  interests 
of  the  State,  the  collection  and  circulation  of  informatioii,  and  the  distribution  of 
seeils  and  plant''.     (Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  S7,  seca.  1834-1S42. ) 

Thehoardaisohaf  Bui>frviRion  of  the apriculturat  eoU^e.     (Ibid.,  sees.  1850-1864.) 
The  Statu  buant  ia  authorized  to  pubhah  from  time  to  time  information  of  experi- 
ments made  by  the  agricultural  college.     (Ibid.,sB«>.lS68-lS70.)     It  has  alsocon- 
trol  of  agricultural  lands  granted  hy  Cor^reae.     (Ibid.,chap.  &3,  sees.  1434  et  seq.) 

STATB  AaBICULTIIRAL   HOCIKTY. 

The  State  Agricaltural  Society  ia  incorporated  and  authorized  (o  hold  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  worth  of  real  and  personal  property,  exclusive  of  its  libran'  and  scientific 
collectiona.    It  is  reqtiired  to  report  to  the  l^islature  annually.    The  society  has 


County  aid  to  local  agricultural  societies  is  provided  where  any  auch  society  shall 
have  raised  annnally  the  sum  of  $100  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  upon  certificate  under  oath  by  the  premaent  and  secretary  oi  the  swiety  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Itoard  of  Bupervisore.  The  board  of  supervisors,  for  the  jnifpose  of 
providing  the  appropriation,  ia  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  a  mill  on  the  value  of  the  property.  The  Bum  of  money  derived  from  the  t^ 
should  then  be  apportioned  by  the  board  of  supervisors  as  may  seem  to  them  proper. 
(Ibid.,  set*.  5947-5952.) 

The  incorporation  of  county  and  town  agricnltural  societiee  is  authorized.  Any 
such  association  is  authorizedto  hold  real  e^te  for  the  purpose  of  its  incorporation, 
including  a  farm  not  exceeding  ISO  acres  of  land,  the  total  value  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  $100,000  if  a  county  or  district  society,  or  $20,000  if  a  town,  village,  or  city 
society;  also  personal  estate  not  exceeding  $35,000  for  county  and  diatrict  societiaa 
and  $10,000  for  town,  village,  or  city  societies.  ConditJons  of  memberchip  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  further  provision  is  made  for  the  reorganization  of  such  sodetim. 
(Ibid.,  sees.  5963-5870.) 

Any  five  or  more  persona  may  associate  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  horticultural, 
agricultural,  or  pomological  society,  anrl  become  incoi^rated  on  complyii^  with  the 
provirions  of  the  statute.     (Ibid.,  sees,  597fl-.'i9tB.) 

All  State  and  local  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
(Ibid.,  ae".  3830.) 


TheStateBoardof  Agriculture  isauthorized  to  hold  farmers'  i 

courses  of  reading  and  lectures  for  the  same.  It  is  required  to  formulate  regulation 
for  the  above  purpose.  Twenty  or  more  persons  in  any  county  may  organise  a 
county  institute  on  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  adopting  constitu- 
tion and  regulations  Bgreeablo  to  those  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as 
above  provided.  The  State  board  is  required  to  hold  an  annual  institute  in  every 
county  where  such  countv  institutee  are  organized,  and  proviaion  is  made  tor  the 
expenses  of  the  same,  ana  the  maiotenance  Dy  the  State  Doard  of  the  Farm  Home 
Reading  Circle  rouree.    The  State  board  is  also  directed  to  publish  the  Farmers' 

Institute  Bulletin  containing  accounts  of  the  work  done.     (Ibid.,  sees.  1 — 

amended  by  acts  of  1H99,  No.  137.) 


D.gitizecbyG00glc 
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Horticultural  eocietiea  are  organiiEed  under  and  subject  to  the  eauie  providoDs 
above  indifated  for  the  formation  of  agricultuml  societies.  There  ie  a  Stole  Horti- 
cultural Society  iacorporat«d  under  Camp.  Laws  of  18S7,  sec.  6976. 


Three  commiimonere  have  the  power  to  use  meanfi  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dan- 
geroos  diseaaee  amotiK  animals,  place  ajiimale  in  quarantJae,  etc.     (Ibid.,  eec.  4468.) 

Animals  are  not  permitted  to  enter  or  pass  through  the  State  if  capable  of  difto^ng 
or  commnnicating  dieeosee.     (Ibid., sec.  4460.) 

Provision  is  made  for  the  traoeportotioQ  of  Tezaa  cattle  mto  and  through  the 
State,  and  for  the  care  of  eame.     ( Ibid. ,  sees.  6650-6654. ) 

It  IS  unlawful  to  drive  sheep  on  a  highway  between  the  first  days  of  May  and 
November  if  infected  with  foot  rot     (Ibid.,  sec.  5666.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  import  or  drive  into  the  State  any  aheep  having  any  conta^oos 
disease.     (Ibid., sec.  5657.) 


It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  trees  infected  witii  contagious  diseases,  or  to 
offer  to  sell  or  ship  any  of  the  fruit  from  such  treee,  except  the  fruit  of  the  plum, 
cherry,  and  pear  tree,  and  it  is  provided  that  both  tr«e  and  fruit  infected  shall  be 
subject  to  destruction.     (laws  oi  1899,  chap.  100;  Oomp.  Laws,  sec.  6681.) 

It  IB  theduty  of  township  commieeionera  to  mark  and  destroy  infected  trees.  (Comp. 
Laws,  sees.  5687-5694.) 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  appointaaStato  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
nurseries,  issue  certificates,  order  the  eradication  of  infected  stock,  etc.  (Ibid.,  sees. 
5690-5699.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  nursery  stock  into  the  State.  (Ibid.,  sec 
5699.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  nurserymen,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  August  each  year,  to  apply  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  inspection  of  stock  and  a  license  for  its  sue.  A 
license  fee  is  charged,  which  is  good  for  one  year.      (Ibid.,  eec.  5700. ) 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  nonresident  of  the  State  to  import  nursery  ato<^  or  sell  within 
the  State  without  first  havine  obtained  a  license  and  filing  the  required  bond  and  a 
certificate  of  inspection.     (Ibid.,  sec.  6701.) 


It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep  a  colony  of  bees  affected  with  the  contains 
malady  known  as  foul  brood.     ( Ibid. ,  eec.  5663. ) 

The  judge  of  the  probate  court  may  appoint  a  commieeioner  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  apiaries,  and  if  they  are  found  with  fool  brood  he  may  order  their  destruc- 
tion.    (Ibid.,  sec  5669.) 


The  Stote  allows  each  manufactory  having  capacity  of  2,000  pounds  of  sugar  or 
mote  per  day  1  cent  per  pound  if  the  beets  are  raised  within  theStotoand  the  sugar 
contains  at  least  90  per  cent  crystallized  sugar  and  be  manufactured  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act.     (Ibid.,  sees.  1245-1252.)    [This  act  was  declared  unconstitutional 


The  State  Agricnltnral  Society  consists:  First,  of  three  delegates  to  be  chosen  by 
each  of  the  county  and  district  agricultural  societies,  and  in  case  they  should  itai  to 
chocee  such  del^ates,  then  the  president,  secretary,  and  tretteurar  shiill  serve  ex 
officio.  If  a  county  society  does  not  exist  and  hold  annual  fairs  in  any  county  and 
any  city  thereof  holds  an  annual  street  fair  devoted  to  agricultural  interests,  then 
the  street-fair  association  shall  appoint  three  delegates,  and  in  the  event  of  its  failure 
to  do  so,  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  thereof  shall  serve  as  such.  If  there 
be  more  than  one  street  fair  held  in  the  county,  then  the  senior  association  shall  elect 
the  delegates.    Second,  all  honorary  life  members  which  the  society  may  elect  by 
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tTO-thirda  vote,  lliird,  the  presidents  of  the  following  Bocieties  and  amociatioiiB, 
to  wit:  theStateHortbuitumlSociety,  the  State  Amber  Cane  Society,  the  State  Dairy- 
men'HAesociatioD,  the  State  Forestry  As»>oriBition,  the  Soutbem Minnesota  Fair  Anocift- 
tion,  the  State  Poultry  ABra<:iation,  the  State  Beekeepere'  ABSooiationi  thepreHident 
and  secretary  of  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance  and  of  the  Minnesota  Storic  Breeders' 
Asaodation;  provided  that  all  such  societies  are  in  active  existence,  hold  annual 
fairs,  have  paid  out  in  premiums  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  State,  and  have 
26  or  more  members.  (Gen.  Stat,  1894,  sec.  2962,  as  amended  by  Acta  of  1897, 
chap.  236,  and  Acts  of  1899,  chap.  304. ) 

lite  board  of  managerB  consiBta  of  six  members,  and  their  term  of  office  is  three 
years,  two  TetJring  each  year.  They  elect  a  presiaent,  two  vice-presidenta,  and  two 
managers.  The  (Tovemor  and  three  perBons  appointed  by  him  constitute  a  board  of 
auditors  to  examine  the  aSairs  of  the  Stat«  Agricultnral  Society  and  report  lo  the 
legislature  at  each  session.  The  board  of  manaicers  also  elects  a  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, who  holds  hie  office  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  is  required  to  r^)ort  U>  the 
Governor  annually.  The  State  society  is  authoriEed  to  hold  annual  exhibitions,  and 
grant  premiums,  and  receives  an  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  <A 
paying  them.     (Gen.  Stat.,  sees.  2953-2974.) 


The  incorporation  of  local  agricultural  societiee  in  a  county  or  of  two  or  more 
counties  jointly  is  provided  for.    Amonjf  other  thines  they  are  empowered  to  hold 

Eroperty,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the  objecle  of  their  incorporation,  and  ma^ 
lase  county  lands  from  the  board  of  county  commisioners,  must  file  a  copy  of  their 
constitution  and  by-laws  in  the  office  of  the  county  registrar  of  deeds,  elect  delegatee 
to  the  State  Agncultunl  Society,  and  hold  meetings.     (Ibid.,  sees.  2975-2981.) 


A  board  of  administration  composed  of  two  members  of  the  board  of  rc^nts  of 
the  State  Univermty  to  be  selected  by  such  board,  the  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  ex  officio,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
8tal«  Dairy  ABsociation,  and  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  respectively,  the  latter 
three  holding  their  offices  three  yeara  each,  is  provided  for  the  managing  of  farmers' 
institutee,  and  an  appropriation  of  StO,000  a  year  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
such  ingtltutea  in  each  county  of  the  State.  The  board  of  adminixtration  is  em- 
powered and  required  to  appomt  a  suitable  person  Superintendent  of  Fanners'  Insti- 
tntee.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
administration,  to  provide  competent  lecturers  and  instruction  and  to  arrange  for 
the  holding  of  farmers'  institutes.  The  board  of  administration  is  required  to  pub- 
lish a  formers'  institiite  annual  for  free  distribution  throughout  the  State.  Such 
institut«e  shall  be  held  at  times  most  convenient  for  the  fanners,  and  shall,  when 

Sracticable,  continue  not  leea  than  one  nor  more  than  three  days.     (Gen.  Stat.,  sees. 
i77-3888.) 


The  control,  suppreeaion,  and  eradication  of  all  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

It  is  required  that  conspicuous  notices  shall  be  ftoeted  at  quarantine  places  where 
" d  animals  are  kept.     (Ibid.,  chap.  233.) 


Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  eugar-heet  seed  from 
Germany,  and  distribution  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  tarmers,  on  payment  of  actual 
cost     (Ibid.,  chap.  146.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Property  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  awociations  and  of  tain  is  exempt  bom 
taxation.     (LAwsof  18U4,  chap.  30,  sec  1,  par.  CJ.)  \molr 
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The  law  provides  that  aniiuals  miflerin^  with  glanderB  must  be  killed,  and  such 
animals  aa  have  been  exposed  must  be  isolated  and  quarantined  until  danger  ia 
paaaed.     (Laws  of  1886.) 


A  tax  is  levied  on  tertiliier  companies,  graded  according  to  the  amount  of  capital 
stock.     (Iawb  of  1898,  chap.  5. ) 

There  is  an  act  which  amends  section  2065  of  the  Annotated  Oode  of  1892,  chapter 
48,  which  odda  another  article,  and  defines  the  term  "fertilizer."  (Laws  of  1896, 
chap.  66-) 

The  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Agricultotal  and  Mechuiic^  GoUctte  ia  State 
chemist,  and  all  fertilizeia  shall  be  analyzed  by  him,  and  the  analysis  stiall  be  posted 
in  a  conBpicuoos  manner  where  fertjlicers  are  sold.  The  certificate  of  the  manufac- 
turer, giving  the  component  parts  of  the  fertilizer,  shall  be  pasted.  (An.  Code  of 
1882.  tJiap.  48,  sec.  2066.) 

Misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  fertilizer,  proven  b^  analysis,  shall  remit  in  the 
contract  made  (or  the  sale  of  it  being  made  void.     (Ibid.,  sec.  2078.) 

MISSOURI. 


A  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  incorporated,  composed  of  the  Giovemor  of  the 
State,  tiie  dean  of  the  Agricultaral  College,  and  the  State  Superint«ndent  of  Public 
Schools  ex  officio,  and  1  member  from  each  Congreeeional  district  to  lieappointed  by 
the  <iovemor.  The  term  of  office  of  members  Is  3  years,  and  they  are  to  be  divided, 
into  claffies  so  that  One-third  shall  retire  annually.  They  are  to  serve  without  com- 
pensation except  the  necessary  expenses  of  attending  meetines  of  the  board.  Only 
a  majority  of  the  Ixiard  shall  t>elong  to  one  political  party.  The  officeis  of  the  board 
shall  1>e  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  to  be 
elected  by  the  board,  and  they  shall  hold  office  for  one  year.  The  secretary  and  treas- 
urer shall  not  be  members  at  the  board.  The  secretary  is  required  to  be  a  pra':tical 
agriculturist.  Annual  meetings  are  required  to  be  held,  and  the  board  may  meet  as 
much  oftener  as  is  necessary.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  have  ^enerel  super- 
vision over  all  institutions  in  the  State  which  have  to  do  with  agriculture,  to  be  a 
board  of  examiners  for  the  experiment  station,  to  have  cfaatf^  of  the  veterinary  serv- 
ice of  the  State,  to  gather  crop  and  meteorological  statistics  and  other  twricultnral, 
horticultural,  and  stock  statistics  and  poblisb  the  same  in  bulletiusj  to  hold  farmers' 
institutes,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  generalv  assembly  of  the  State. 
(Code  of  1899,  chap.  67,  sees.  4687-4704.) 

The  State  Board  of  Agricniture  is  made  a  board  of  directors  of  the  State  fair. 
(Ibid.,  sec.  7400.) 


Corporations  may  be  formed  to  encourage  agriculture  and  improvement  of  stock, 

and  for  this  purpose  to  establish  fairgrounds.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1319.) 

Provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  county  agricultural  societies  upon  peti- 
tion of  50  freeholders  to  the  county  court  in- the  county  in  which  a  majority  of  them 
rende.  Such  corporation  may  own  lands  to  the  extent  of  100  acres  ondbuildings 
thereon,  and  any  other  property  not  exceeding  150,000  in  value.  The  capital  stock 
shall  not  exceed  1100,000  and  the  shares  thereof  $25  each.  Any  number  of  petition- 
eia  exceeding  20  may  organize  such  a  corporation  by  the  election  of  9  directors  for 
the  term  of  1  year.  The  Doard  of  directors  so  elected  shall  choose  one  of  their  num- 
ber president  and  some  other  persons  as  secretary  and  treasurer  and  for  such  other 
offices  as  may  be  necessary,  and  may  prescribe  their  duties.  The  coutity  court  is 
authorized  to  appropriate  not  exceeding  |150  per  annum  to  such  incorporate  soci- 
eties, provided  the  sum  is  expended  in  premiums  at  exhibitions  of  any  such  societj' 
and  under  certain  reetrictionB  inentioned  in  the  act.  The  board  of  direetom  is 
required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  stockholden  and  also  to  the  State  Board  of 
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Agriculture.  The  property  of  the  corporation  eh&ll  be  held  odI^  for  ereetine  build- 
up ia  euitable  incloenree  for  eshibitionB  of  the  society.  CoDdiOone  of  meniberBhip 
and  dissolution  of  such  sodetiee  are  provided  and  police  powers  conferred.  (Ibid., 
cba.p.  67,  mtca.  4709-4724.) 


A  State  Horticnltaral  Society  is  incorporated,  to  be  composed  of  personB  interested 
in  horticulture  who  pay  a  membership  fee  of  f  1  a  year  or  |10  for  life  membership. 
There  is  an  executive  board  of  auch  society,  composed  of  the  president,  vice-president 
and  second  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  annually  elected, 
together  witJi  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  is  a  memlier  ex  ofEcio.  TTiis  board 
aball  have  charge  of  all  transactions  of  the  society,  and  members  of  the  board  receive 
no  compensation  except  nece^ary  expenses  in  attending  meetings.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  receives  a  salary  of  $800  a  year.     (Ibid.,  sec  4706.) 

ASSOCIATION. 


A  State  fiur  is  to  be  held  annuaUy  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, who  are  required  to  assemble  and  elect  a  president  and  vice-president  for  the  ' 
State  fair,  to  be  chosen  from  among  their  own  number,  and  a  secretary  and  a  treae- 
urer,  who  shall  be  chosen  from  outside.  These  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  1 
year.  The  statute  prescribes  the  eteps  to  be  taken  by  cities  competing  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fair,  and  the  State  board  is  authorized  to  select  the  wite.  The  legislature 
provides  a  fund  for  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  board  is  required  to  makerults  and  regulations  for  such  exhibitions,  and 

The  State  board  is 

sees.  7405-7418.) 

No  farm  stock  affected  with  any  contagious  disease  rhall  run  at  large  on  highway's 
or  uninclosed  lands.     (Rev.  Stat.,  1889,  sec.  351. ) 

Cattie  diseased  with  Texas  feveror  ho^  affecte<l  with  cholera  shall  not  oe  brought 
or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  State.  Provision  is  made  for  disposing  of  carcasses 
of  diseased  animals,  and  penalties  are  prescribed  for  noncompliance  with  the  law. 
(Ibid.,  2322-2328,) 

HOKTICCWTTBE. 

EVovisioa  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  fruit  experiment  station  in  south  Mis- 
souri. An  inspector  appointed  by  the  Governor  is  unaer  the  control  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  station,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  visit  sections  of  the  State  and  prescrilte 
remedies  for  diseased  trees.  On  his  recommendation  the  board  may,  if  it  so  desires, 
order  the  destruction  of  diseased  trees,  the  expense  to  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
board.     (Ibid.,  chap.  66,  sees.. 4725-4733.)- 


The  law  prescribes  the  conditions  of  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  director 
of  the  experiment  station  shall  analyze  commercial  fertiliaers  valued  at  over  (10  a  ton, 
and  the  label  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  brand,  and  essential  ingre- 
dients. Such  labels  must  be  attached  to  each  and  every  lot  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 
The  director  shall  receive  (10  for  each  bi^nd  analyzed  and  $]  a  hundred  for  the  labels. 

The  director  is  authorized  to  take  samples  wherever  found  and  analyze  them  and 
enforce  the  law,  and  to  analyze  fertilizers  for  purchasers  in  the  State  without  chai^. 
(Laws  ol  1893,  cliap.  171.) 

MONTAKA. 

nniEAD   OP   AORICULTURE,  LABOB,  AND   INDDSTRT. 

The  l^islature  is  empowered  to  provide  for  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and 
Industry,  to  be  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  be  under  th<.'  direction  of 
'    '  appoint«d  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    The 
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OOmmiflBioner  shall  hold  his  office  4  yean,  and  hie  compenfiation  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided by  law.     (Const.,  art,  8,  sec.  1.) 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Industry  is  provided  for  under  the  direction 
of  the  oommiBsioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Govenior,  and  a  chief  clerk,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  cooiEni^etoner.  The  commiHBioner  ie  to  hold  office  for  4  years,  but  may  be 
removed  by  the  governor  tor  neglect,  incompete'ncej  or  niaifea*ance  in  office.  He  is 
required  to  collect  and  systematically  arrange  statiatical  details  relating  to  agriculture 
and  other  departments  of  industry  in  the  State  and  report  annually  to  the  governor. 
He  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
examine  them.  His  salary  is  22,500  a  year,  and  that  of  the  chief  clerk  (1,500.  The 
commisaioner  is  required  to  ^eep  his  office  at  the  Beat  of  government.  (Laws  of 
1897,  p.  XIO,  repealing  Political  Code,  eecs.  760-777. ) 


The  Montana  State  Fair  Aeeociation  is  granted  a  franchise  to  hold  a  State  fair  at 
Butte  for  a  period  oi  10  years,  oo  condition  that  it  shall  not  fail  to  hold  such  fair  2 
years  in  succeeooD.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  100.) 


It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  oSer  for  sale  any  animal  having  glanders  or  any  contagions 
disease,  and  owners  mast  kill  such  animals.     (Rev.  Slat.,  700-701.) 

Diseased  animals  must  not  run  at  large,  and  affectod  animals  must  be  confined  6 
miles  away  from  other  stock.     (Ibid.,  Sl63.) 

The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  diset^  is  provided  for.     (Ibid.,  3030-3046.) 

There  are  many  laws  regulating  the  herding  and  branding  of  animals.  (Ibid., 
1163-1191.) 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Stat«  Live-stock  Inniector,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  investigate  the  nature,  causes  of!  and  remedies  for  diseases  of  cattle  and  live  stock, 
and  his  further  duties  are  prescribed. 

Stock  from  infected  districts  can  not  enter  the  Stat«  without  a  certificate  showing 
good  health.     (R«v.  Slat,  2045-2060.) 


The  State  is  to  be  divided  into  5  horUcuItural  districts.  A  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Glovemor  ei  officio  and  one  horticul- 
turist from  each  district  to  tie  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  appointed  members 
shaJI  not  be  connected  to  any  way  with  any  nursury  or  the  handling  of  its  products. 
The  appointed  members  hold  office  for  4  years.  The  board  la  authorized  to 
appoint  a  secretary,  to  hold  office  at  its  pleasure,  and  prescribe  his  duties.  It  is 
authorized,  to  hold  public  meetings  in  conjunction  with  norticultural  societies,  and 
mav  publish  and  distribute  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings.  Semiannual  meetings 
of  tlie  board  are  provided  for,  and  it  is  reouired  to  meet  as  much  oftener  as  may  be 
necessary.  Their  offices  shall  be  locstea  as  determined  by  them.  The  board  is 
empowered  to  appoint  from  their  own  number  or  otherwise  an  inspector  in  each  dis- 
trict to  be  known  as  the  inspector  of  fruit  peets,  who  must  be  a  practical  horticulturist. 
The  duties  of  such  inspector  and  also  those  of  special  fruit  inspectors  autbori7.ed  to 
be  appointed  are  very  clearly  deffiied  in  re^rd  to  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock, 
and  of  places,  packages,  and  vehicles  havmg  to  do  with  the  production,  packing, 
storing,  and  transportation  of  horticultural  products.  Penalties  are  prescnbed  for 
violation  of  the  law.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  34,  as  amended  by  laws  of  1901,  p.  52.) 

The  incorporation  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  is  provided  for. 
(Political  Code,  sec.  393,  par.  4.) 

The  Stale  Board  of  Horticulture  may  prescribe  r^[ulationB  for  inspection  and  dis- 
infection to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  fruits  and  fruit  trees, 
and  tor  the  extirpation  of  such  diseases  and  pesla.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  lo 
visit  nurseries,  etc.,  and  see  that  the  regulations  are  complied  with,  and  they  have 
power  to  destroy. 

It  ie  unlawful  for  any  transportation  company  to  deliver  nursery  stock  without  an 
inspector's  certificate.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  70.) 


The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  1  cent  a  pound  for  every  pound  of  sufiar  manu- 
factured from  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  State,  for  which  purpose  {6,000  was  appro- 
priated.    (Rev.  Stat,  3283,  3284. ) 
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BTATE  BOAfiD  OP  AOBICULTUKB. 

The  membert)  of  the  SIat«  Board  of  Agriculture  serve  for  2  yeaie,  the  terms  of  one- 
half  of  llieir  number  expiriug  annually.  Their  ofBvere  consist  of  a.  preHideat,  vice- 
t^eflident,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  such  others  as  the  board  shall  think  proper. 
These  offioers  are  elected  fo'r  a  term  of  1  year  each  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January.  At  such  annual  meeting  delegates  from  the  county  dia- 
tricfs  shall  meet  with  the  board  and  are  for  the  time  being  made  ex  officio  members 
of  the  board.  The  board  is  also  charged  with  the  sapervieion  of  the  State  fair,  which 
is  to  be  annually  held  ne«r  the  seat  of  government  An  annual  report  is  required 
to  be  made  to  the  Governor,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  eame. 
Appropriation  from  the  State  treasury  is  made  for  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  boaid 
at Uie Stat«  &ir.     (Comp.  Stat.,  chap.  2,  itecs.  331-335.) 


Twenty  or  more  peraona  residing  in  any  connty  may  become  an  agricultural  society 
entitled  to  county  aid  by  associatii^  together,  adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  &tat«  Board  of  Asriculture,  electing  proper  officera,  and 
raising  not  leas  than  $50,  and  certifying  such  tacts  to  the  county  cierlt.  The  county 
board  of  such  county  is  thereupon  re<iuired  to  appropriate  a  sum  equal  to  3  cents  for 
every  inhabitant  in  the  county.  This  appropriation  is  made  on  condition  that  the 
Bocietv  holds  an  annual  fair  of  at  least  3  da^s  duration.  Such  societies  are  require 
to  hold  annual  exhibitions  and  offer  premiums  at  the  same.  They  are  required  to 
report  their  proceedings  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  publish  an 
abstract  of  their  treasurer's  account  and  a  list  of  awards.  They  may  hold  not  exceed- 
ing 160  acres  of  land  for  exhibition  purposes.  Provisions  are  made  by  the  statute 
forjiolidng  of  fwr  grounds.  Provision  is  made  for  aid  by  the  county  board  to  such 
soaeties  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  for  every  1 ,000  inhabitants  of  the  county,  but 
not  in  any  case  to  exceed  tl,0W,  the  same  to  be  expended  in  beeping  (air  grounds. 
This  aid  is  granted  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  in  the  statutes.  (Ibid.,  sees. 
342-S50.) 

STATE   HORTICULTUllAl,  SOCIBTT, 

The  state  Horticultnral  Society  is  required  to  meet  at  the  seat  of  government 
annually  in  January.  Its  officers  are  to  correspond  in  number  and  title  with  thoee 
of  the  StSit^  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  are  elected  annually  for  the  same  terms  of 
office.  The  society  is  required  to  encourage  the  or^^ization  of  district  and  coun^ 
societies,  and  to  further  in  every  waythe  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  State.  Provision 
is  made  for  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  Stale,  and  an  appropriation  is 
made  to  be  used  by  the  State  society  in  the  payment  of  premiums  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  society.     (Ibid.,  sees.  336-340. ) 


It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  {lermit  to  run  at  large  diseased  animals. 
(Laws of  1808,  chap.  98.) 

It  is  unlawful  and  punishable  by  fine  for  any  pet«on  to  sell  or  use  diseased  swine 
for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  or  rendered  into  lard  or  oil.  The  law  makes 
it  obligatory  for  any  person  keeping  awine,  if  there  is  on  outbreak  of  contf^;eouB 
disease,  to  quarantine  such  premises,  and  provides  for  the  immediate  destruction  of 
d^ad  animals. 

It  is  unlawful  to  use,  sell,  or  permit  to  run  at  large  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass  diseased 
with  glandeiB.     (Laws  of  1867,  chap.  74.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of  cattle,  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  the 
inspector,  and  provides  for  the  branding  of  sheep,  etc.  (lawa  of  1883,  chap.  3; 
Comp.  Stat,  of  1897,  pp.  75-78. ) 


It  is  unlawful  to  keep  any  bees  infected  with  foul  brood  or  other  infectious  diseases, 
etc.     (Laws  of  1885,  chap.  3.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  bees,  comb,  or  honeys  infected  with  foul 
brood  or  other  infectious  diseases,  etc 
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The  law  covers  the  iDn»ectJon,  deetruction,  etc.,  of  apiaries,  and  provides  for  the 
issoani'e  of  certificates.     (Comp.  Slat  of  1897,  p.  117.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  steal  lioney  or  to  destroy  bees  by  poison,  etc  (Comp.  Stat  of 
1897,  sec.  6734.) 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commisnonerB  to  appoint  inspectors,  whose 
dutv  it  ie  to  examine  sheep  and  dip  them  if  found  diseased. 

Sheep  must  not  be  brought  into  the  State  or  moved  from  one  county  to  another 
without  havioc  been  inspected.     (Rev.  Stat.,  810-824.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  drive  over  any  road  or  highway  any  diseased  animals.  (Comp. 
Iawb,  1861-1900,) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


A  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  provided  for,  consisting;  of  the  Governor  es  officio 
and  ID  practical  citizens,  one  from  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Qovemor 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council.  The  term  of  office  is  3  years,  and  they  receive  no 
compeoeation  for  their  services  except  that  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  are  to  be  paia  by  the  Stal£.  They  are  required  to  choose  the 
eecr^ary,  who  is  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500,  and  their  office  is  to  be  at  the 
seat  of  government.  They  are  empowered  to  hold  bequests  and  donations  in  the 
interest  of  agricultural  education  and  husbandry.  It  is  their  duty  to  promote  agri- 
culture, stocK  raising,  and  horticulture,  to  interest  the  people  therein,  to  nold  fanners' 
meetings  in  the  different  counties,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  agri- 
cultunu  and  horticultural  societies,  to  encourage  the  invention,  introduction,  and 
improvement  of  labor-saving  agricultural  implements,  to  collect  seeds,  plants,  trees, 
and  shrubbery,  and  distribute  them  as  provided  by  law.  They  shall  act  as  commie- 
sionere  on  diseases  of  domestic  animals  when  direclod  by  the  Governor,  They  are 
required  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  (Pub.  Stat.,  1901,  chap.  12, 
sees.  1-12,) 


Aftar  paying  expenses  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  the  balance  of  license  fees  received 
for  the  same  sciall  be  devoted  to  defraying  the  expense  of  farmers'  clubs  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture.     (,Ihia.,  chap.  126,  sec,  24, ) 

Five  or  more  persons  of  lawful  age  are  authorized  to  form  a  corponition  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  agriculture.     (Ibid.,  chap.  147,  sec.  I,  Par,  Vlll.) 


'   iNIMALS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Cattle  Commiasioners  to  investigate  as  to  the 
existence  of  tuberculosis,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  other  infectious  diseases  among 
cattle  or  sheep  and  to  quarantine  such  animals.  If  animals  are  killed  by  order  of  the 
board,  the  ownershall  receiveone- half  of  the  appraised  value  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  law  prohibits  transportation  companies  from  bringing  into  the  8tat«,  or  trans- 
porting witAin  the  State,  diseased  animals. 

The  Governor  may  forbid  the  entering  of  cattle  from  diseased  localities.  (I«ws  of 
1891,  chap.  40;  laws  of  1893,  chap.  33.) 

NEW  JERSEY. 

STATB   BOA  an   OP   AORlCtTLTUBB. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  the  members  of  all  agricultural  aad 
horticultural  societies,  finners'clube,  granges  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  other 
Kricultural  BSBOciations  in  the  State.  The  officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
snail  be  a  president,  vice-president,  and  treasurer,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1  year, 
A  secretary  is  also  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  5  years.  The  board  of  directors  shall 
consist  of — 

Class  A:  Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  (ieological  Survey,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  sai<l  board;  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Stale 
Agricultural  College;  their  term  of  office  shall  be  1  year. 
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Class  B:  The  proteasor  of  agriculture  in  the  StaW  Agricultural  Collt^,  tlie  presi- 
dent and  director  o(  the  experiment  station,  the  master  and  secretary  of  the  State 
grange  of  the  Fatrone  of  Huabandry;  their  t«nii  of  ot&ce  shall  be  2  years. 

Cl^  C:  Two  dele^tee  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Cranberry  Growers'  AsBociation,  the  State  Poultn'  Association,  and  each 
county  board  of  agriculture  which  may  aanKdate  iteelf  with  the  State  board,  respec- 
tively, and  one  delegate  from  each  Pomona  grange. 

The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  three  other  members  to  be 
elected  annually  at  the  same  time  constitute  Ihe  executive  committee  of  the  boanl. 

Powerg  and  dutie». — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  inveetigate  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  improvement  of  agnculture  in  the  .State,  and  to  receive  dona- 
tions and  bequ^rtsforthat  purpoee  and  also  for  agricultural  education;  also  to  encour- 
age the  fonnation  at  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  of  the  several  countiee; 
anil  provision  is  made  tor  the  representation  of  county  societies  in  the  State  board. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  ^tate  board  is  authorized  to  have  experimenta  made 
concerning  diseaees  of  animals  and  remedies  therefor,  to  employ  lecturers  before  the 
board  ana  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  to  apportion  not  leas  than  $300 
annually  to  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  apportion  Bums  of  monev  to  tho 
eeverai  county  boards  of  agriculture.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  appoint  three  persons  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  like  number 
appointed  bv  the  New  Jersey  State  Aericultural  Society  as  a  premium  committee  in 
tfie  award  of  premiums  at  the  State  fair.     (1  Gen.  Stat.,  pp.  7-11,  seca  3-33.) 


The  State  Apicultura!  Society  is  incorporated  for  the  promotion  of  ^riculture, 
horticulture,  live-stock  raising,  and  household  arts,  and  la  allowed  to  hold  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  worth  of  property.     (Ibid.,  p.  7,  sees.  1  and  2.) 

The  meml«rahip  of  county  lx»rds  of  agriculture  shall  consist  of  all  the  members 
of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  of  the  county,  and  such  others  as  they 
shall  elect.  Where  there  are  no  such  associations,  any  number  of  citizens  not  less 
than  10  may  organize  one  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  filing 
a  certificate  of  organization  with  tne  State  board.  Provision  is  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  such  county  boards  in  counties  where  there  are  one  or  more  such  associa- 
tions. Such  county  Ixiards  are  required  to  refjort  anuually  to  the  State  board. 
(Ibid.,  p.  8,  sec.  14.) 

Corporations  heretofore  and  hereafter  to  be  orgsiiized  for  the  purpose  are 
empowered  to  hold  agriculturalj  horticultural,  and  mechaniial  fairs  and  exhibitions, 
and  award  premiums  to  coiupetitont  at  the  same,  and  certain  police  powers  are  con- 
ferreii  u[X)n  thein.     (Lawn  of  1896,  chap.  129.) 

An  annunl  appropriation  of  $700  is  made  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  [Laws 
of  1899,  chap.  78.) 


The  term  "concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuSs"  is  defined,  and  the  anal} 
inspection,  labeling,  and  regulation  of  the  sale  thereof  within  the  State  is  provi' 
for  Dy  the  statute,  and  penalties  are  prescribed  for  violation  thereof.  (Laws  of  1! 
chap.  29.) 


The  law  provides  that  if  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission  orders  the  slaughter 

of  diseaeed  cattle,  the  owner,  by  agreement  with  the  commission,  shall  receive  three- 
quarters  of  the  valuation,  not  exceeding  $40  for  each  animal,  (Laws  of  1898, 
chap.  148.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  import  dairy  cows  and  neat  cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  unlees 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  an  inspector  of  the  State  from  which  they 
come,  certifying  tiiat  they  are  free  from  disease.  Common  carriers  are  prohibited 
from  brining  cattle  into  the  Ktate  without  a  certificate.  If  they  are  imported  with- 
out a  certificate  the  State  Tulterculoeis  Commission  shall  have  them  examined,  sub- 
ject them  to  tuberculin  test,  and,  if  found  with  indications  of  tuberculosis,  slaughter 
them;  and  no  indemnity  shall  be  paid  to  owners.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap,  181, ) 


sard  of  A 


It  is  obli^tory  for  all  gardeners,  horticulturists,  farmers,  nnreeryinen,  etc.,  to  keep 

u.i;„  n^iniBes  free  from  all  injurious  insects.     The  executive  committee  of  the  State 

<f  Agriculture  appoints  3  commissioners  in  each  county  whose  duty  it  is  to 
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^ve  notice  to  peraoDS  on  i&feeted  premieee  to  eradicate  the  ^ts  within  5  daye;  and 
if  not  done,  to  report  to  the  State  entomologist,  whoae  duty  it  is  to  take  meaaures  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  injiirioufl  insects. 

The  law  provides  that  nnreerymen  and  growere  of  plants  ahippins  goods  into  the 
State  shall  attach  to  each  pocki^  a  certificata  obtained  from  the  authoriEed  authori- 
ties, Betting  forth  that  the  «uue  nave  been  properly  inspected  and  found  free  from  San 
Jose  scale  or  other  donaerous  insects.  11  tlie  law  is  not  complied  with,  the  goods 
may  be  destroyed  or  reohipped  to  consignee  at  the  expense  of  the  common  carrier. 

Florists  are  exempt.     (laws  of  1898,  chap.  104.) 

NEW  MEXICO. 


On  petition  of  15  or  more  fi«eholderB  and  posseeaore  of  orchards  in  any  county  set- 
ting fortii  that  disease  or  insect  pests  exist,  and  praying  that  a  commission  be 
appointed,  the  board  of  county  commiseioners  in  such  county  will  appoint  3  commis- 
sioners to  be  known  as  the  hoard  of  horticultural  commissioners.  The  l£rm  of  office 
of  such  commissioners  after  the  first  board  is  appointed  shall  be  for  3  years,  1  of  them 
retiring  each  year.  Said  countv  board  of  horticultural  commissioners  is  required  to 
enforce  the  statute  relating  to  the  inspection  of  horticultural  stock,  products,  places, 
packages,  and  vehicles  having  to  do  with  the  same,  to  prevent  and  suppreee  disease 
thereof,  and  is  required  to  report  to  the  hoard  of  county  commissionen)  monthly. 
(Comp.  Laws  of  1887,  seen.  707-713. ) 


There  are  175  sections  of  laws  in  New  Mexico  relating  to  domestic  animals,  refer- 
ring to  branding  for  identification,  the  duty  of  drovers,  owners,  etc. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sheep  Sanitary  Board,  which  consista  of  3  practical  sheep 
raisers  and  owners,  to  appoint  inspectors,  who  Qhall  dictate  quarantine  and  sanitary 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  among  sheep. 

Sections  of  the  act  define  the  duties  of  persons  brining  sheep  into  the  Territory, 
and  provide  for  quarantine,  inspection  fees,  and  penalties.  (Comp.  Iaws  of  1897,  as 
amended  by  chap.  33,  Laws  of  1899.) 

The  Sanitary  Board  of  5  membeis  is  empowered  to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
the  Territory  or  spread  of  Texas  fever,  pleuropneumonia,  tuberculosis,  or  any  other 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  te  take  measures  for  stamping  out  such  diseases. 
(Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  sees.  182-185.) 
The  following  sections  are  referred  te  in  brief: 

Quarantine  against  Texas  fever,  section  187. 

ftoclamation  by  the  Governor,  section  188. 

Certificate  of  health,  bow  granted,  section  193. 

Driving  cattle  without  certificates,  section  194. 

Expenses  of  the  inspection  a  lien,  section  165. 

Other  diseases  than  Texas  fever,  section  197. 

Indemnity,  section  198. 

Old  law  in  force,  section  207. 

Rules  for  slaughterhouses,  section  208. 

Owners  of  cattle  to  bold  Miem  for  inspection,  section  210. 

Railroad  company  to  be  furnished  with  certificates,  section  211. 

Violations  of  the  act,  section  219. 

Boards  may  employ  veterinarian,  section  226. 

Apprtusement  before  slaughter,  section  228. 

(C.  L.  1897,  sections  181  to  231,  laws  of  1699,  chapter  53. ) 


The  law  provides  that  when  the  county  commiseioners  have  knowledge  that  or- 
chanls  and  nurseries  are  infested  with  insects,  ete.,itiB  their  duty  to  appoint  a  county 
board  of  horticultural  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  inspections  of 
orcliards,  etc  They  shall  notify  the  owner,  who  is  required  to  disinfect  or  destroy 
the  some  within  a  specified  time.  If  the  owner  fails  to  destroy,  the  board  may  declare 
the  premises  a  public  nuisance,  and  abate  thesune.  The  expense  may  be  a  hen  upon 
the  real  property  of  the  defendant     (Comp.  Laws  of  1897,  sees.  707-713. ) 

The  county  commiseioners  may,  upon  a  petition  by  25  fruit  growers  or  owners 
when  there  is  danger  of  the  introduction  m  said  county  of  insects  deetnictive  to 
fruit  by  the  sliipment  of  fruits  into  said  county,  by  proclamation,  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment of  fruit  into  said  county.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  55.) 
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NEW  YORK. 


A  department  of  the  Stat«  government  is  created,  to  be  known  ae  the  Department 
of  Agnciiltiire,  and  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws  relating  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  products.  The  chief  of  the  department  ie  a.  Cotnmis- 
aionerof  Agriculture,  and  he  ih  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  witli  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  tor  the  term  of  three  years.  He  is  to  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  (4,000,  and  is  allowed  not  to  exceed  $600  for  neceeeary  expeneee  in  the  discharge 
of  hia  duties.  He  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  AaHembi^. 
He  may  appoint  a  Director  of  Farmers'  Inetituloa  and  such  clerks,  assistant  commis- 
sionere,  chemiate,  agents,  and  counsel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  department,  and  may  fix  their  compensation.  The  omce  of  the  depart- 
ment shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government  (Gen.  Laws,  chap.  33,  art.  1,  sec.  2;  act 
of  Apr.  10,  18S3.) 


Ten  or  more  persons  may  form  a  connty  or  town  agricultural  corporation  for  pro- 
moting horticulture,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  by  making,  acknuwled^ng, 
and  fifing  a  certificate  stating  the  objecta  of  the  corporation,  the  territory  in  which 
it  is  to  operate,  the  place  of  its  principal  office,  and  the  number  of  directors,  not 
less  than  6  nor  more  than  12.  There  shall  be  but  one  county  society  in  a  county 
and  one  town  society  in  a  town.  Joint  societiea  may  be  formed  for  two  or  mure 
towns,  and  there  may  be  also  separate  town  societies  tor  the  same  towns.  Such 
corporations  and  also  the  American  Institute  in  New  York  City  and  the  New  York 
State  Agricultnral  Society  are  required   to  hold  annual  fairs.     County  and  town 


soi'ieties  may,  by  two-thirds  vote,  fix  a  place  of  holding  such  fairs,  and  are  given 
power  to  make  regulations  and  award  premiums.  Authority  is  given  to  the  1x>anl  o' 
directors  to  appoint  police  officera  for  such  exhibitions,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  ii 


the  county  may  hola  a  court  of  special  sessions  on  the  ground  with  jurisdictioj 
the  same.  Such  county  and  town  corporations  may  by  majority  vote,  and  filing  a 
certificate  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  where  their  certificates  of 
incorporation  are  filed,  fix  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  which  shall  tie  not  leas 
than  95,000  nor  mure  than  $40,000,  each  share  of  which  shall  be  of  the  par  value  of 
not  lees  than  $10.  Corporations  no  organized,  whose  capital  stock  entitles  holders 
to  dividends,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  business,  stock,  and  general  cor- 
poration laws. 

County  agricultural  corporations  are  rwjuired  to  report  annually  to  the  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  ()residentB  of  all  such  county 
societies  or  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  them  aimually  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Now  York  Slat*  Agricultural  Society.    (2  Rev.  Slat.,  2d  Ed.,  1896,  pp.  2000-2002.) 

Beal  property  of  an  agricuttuial  society  used  by  it  for  exhibition  purposes  is 
exempt ^m  taxation.     (3  Rev.  Stat,  2d  Sd.,  1H96,  p.  3092.  par.  lO.J 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  corporations  ore  also  exempt  from  the  franchise  tax 
required  to  he  paid  by  other  corporations.     (Ibid.,  p.  3134.) 

Agricultural  societies  having  grounds  in  any  county  in  the  State  with  a  population 
of  not  leas  than  300,000  or  more  than  600,000  are  authorized  to  lease  such  gronnds 
aa  they  may  not  need  for  any  purpose  except  running  races.  (I^wa  of  1894,  chap. 
640,  sec.  91;  Laws  of  1898,  chap.  194. ) 


The  conveyance  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultiiral  Society  to  the  State  of  itn 
property  at  Geddes,  Onondaga  County,  is  accepted  and  confirmed,  and  such  oronertv 
a  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Stale  Fair  Commission.    The  ci 


constituted  of  11  members,  including  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  ex  officio.  The  remaining  9  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  New  York  Slate  Grange,  1  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Countv  Agricultural  Societies,  and  1  a 
member  of  the  Union  Association  of  Agricultural  Societies.  After  the  appointment 
of  the  first  board,  subsequent  appointees  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  State  Fair  Commission  to  hold  a.  State  fair  annually,  and  give 
notice  of  the  time  of  holdine  same  in  January  preceding.  The  commifflion  is  empow- 
ered to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  tor  the  conduct  of  such  fairs,  and  may 
appoint  a  superintendent  and  otiier  employees,  and  fix  their  dudes  aod  compenso- 
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tion.  The  comtniHfiion  ie  required  to  receive  all  mone;s  payable  to  the  State  on 
account  of  euuh  fair,  make  all  diebaraementfl  therefrom,  oleo  to  receive  all  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  legislature,  and  to  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  any  balance  remaining 
therefrom,  rendering  an  itemised  account  of  all  auch  moneys  to  the  State  treasurer. 
The  sam  of  fl,000  is  to  be  annually  awarded  to  the  county  or  local  agricultural 
aaaociationB  making  the  beet  exhibits,  provided  such  associations  do  not  hold  their 
exhibilions  at  the  same  time  aa  the  State  fair.     (lawn  of  1900,  chap,  346.) 

Dittrilntium  of  State  aid  to  agricuUnral  toctrttua. ^Distribution  of  State  aid  to  agri- 
cultural societiesis  rwnlated.  (Laws  of  1^3,  chap.  338,  sees.  S8,  S6,  as  amendedby 
Laws  of  1S94,  chap.  24;  Laws  of  1895,  chaps.  567, 820;  Laws  of  1896,  chap.  221;  Laws 
of  1S9T,  chap.  589;  Laws  of  1898,  chap.  494;  I«ws  of  1900,  chaps.  87,  339,  394;  Laws 
of  1901,  chap.  144.) 

The  appropriatioQ  for  mich  sodetiee  in  1901  wbh  $66,000.  (Laws  of  1901,  chap. 
644.) 


The  sum  of  $26,000  is  appropriated  for  the  giving  of  instruction  throughout  the 
State  by  lecturee,  schools,  and  other  university-extension  methodSj  publishing  bulle- 
tins for  fr«e  distribution  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Agnciiltare  of  Cornell 
University.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  128.) 

Thn  annmnnatinn  fnr  fanners   institute 

IS  $20,000.     (lAwe  of  1901,  chap.  644.) 


shippe  ,  ,  ...._... 

similar  statement  wnen  requested.  A  certified  copy  of  the  above  statement  is 
required  to  be  filed  annually  with  the  director  of  the  eiperiment  station  at  Geneva, 
and  when  requested  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sample  of  the  feeding  stuff.  Manu- 
facturers of  such  feeding  stufis  are  required  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  $25  for  every 
brand  of  feeding  stuff  manufactured.  Every  brand  of  feedingstuif  oSered  for  sale  in 
the  State  shall  be  analyzed  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  the  Geneva  experi- 
ment station  from  samples  of  not  lees  than  2  pounds  weight,  and  the  method  of 
obtaining  such  samples  is  prescribed.  The  enforcement  of  the  act  is  lodgetl  witii 
the  Coiamiseioner  ui  Agricmture.  (Ijiwb  of  1899,  cliap.  510,  as  amended  by  Laws  of 
1900,  chap.  79.) 


The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  take  measures  to  suppress  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  among  domestic  animals,  and  local  boards  oi  health  shall  give  notice 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  existence  of  the  same  in  their  localities.  The  commis- 
sioner is  reijuired  to  publish  a  notice  of  warning  in  the  locality  where  such  diseases 
exist,  ordering  persons  having  animals  to  take  such  precaution  against  the  spread  of 
such  diseases  as  he  may  prescribe.  He  is  empowered  to  quarantine  farms;  cause  ani- 
mals to  be  detained  and  destroyed;  employ  veterinary  surgeons;  make  regulations  tor 
the  disinfection  of  places,  buildings,  vehicles  of  transportation,  or  vessels;  call  upon 
the  sheriffs  and  other  peace  officers  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  his  regulations,  and 
he  is  specially  empowered  to  quarantine  hydrophobia.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
slaughtering  of  tuberculous  animals,  and  the  testing  of  cattle  supposed  to  be  tuber- 
culous with  tuberculin.  Compensation  ia  to  be  made  by  the  State  to  the  owners  of 
(liseased  animals  destroyed  in  the  suppression  of  conta^ous  diseases,  and  provision 
is  made  for  post-mortem  examination  of  slaughtered  animals  supposed  to  have  had 
tuberculosis.  The  commissioner  may  cooperate  with  the  Federal  authoritiee  for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  diseases  of  animals,  and  the  statute  defines  the  rights  of 
Federal  inspectors  in  the  State,  and  authorizes  them  to  call  upon  State  authorities 
for  aid  in  enforcing  the  Federal  regulations.  (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  33,  art  4,  sec.  60, 
aa  amended  by  LawBof  1900,  chap.  118,  and  Laws  of  1901,  chap.  321.)     . 


The  keeping  of  horticultural  stock  infected  with  disease  or  pests  is  made  unlawful. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  and  suppress  tUIL-, 
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diseaeee  &nd  peste  of  fruit,  and  he  ie  authorized  to  inspect  all  horticultural  stock  and 
places,  etc,  at  least  once  a  vear  unless  the  same  have  been  inspected  by  the  Federal 
authoritiee.  A  certificate  sEiall  be  issued  by  him  bi  the  owaer  of  such  stock  stating 
that  the  stock  is  apparentlv  free  from  dbeaae,  if  that  be  the  £act  It  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  be  wron^rfull}'  in  podseesion  of  any  such  certificate  or  to  send  out  or 
deliver  nursery  Block  subject  to  pests  and  diseases  unless  the  owner  thereof  has  such 
certificate.  All  nurserv  stock  shipped'  by  any  trtuisportation  cumpan^  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certi^cate  of  inspection  either  of  the  State  3r  of  the  United  States. 
Proyiston  is  made  for  the  destruction  of  infected  nursery  stock  upon  notice  to  tiie 
owner.  The  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  apply  to  floriste'  greenhouse  stock.  (I^aws 
of  1898,  chap.  482.) 

Transportation  companies  are  required  to  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  Uie  receipt  of  any  con«gnments  of  nursery  stock.     (Laws  of  1901,  chap.  417.) 


Persons  expodug  for  sale  any  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  State  the  sellini;  price 
of  which  exceeds  ^10  per  ton  shall'affix  to  every  package  thereof,  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  a  statement  giving  the  number  of  net  pounds  in  the  package,  the  name,  bnind, 
and  trade-mark  ot  the  same,  the  name  and  addreee  of  the  manufacturer,  and  a 
chemical  analysis.  If  the  fertilixeis  are  sold  in  bulk,  such  a  statement  shall  accom- 
pany every  lot.  Before  any  commercial  fertilizer  is  sold  in  the  State  the  manufac- 
lurer  or  dealer  in  the  same  shall  file  such  a  statement  annually  with  the  experiment 
station  at  Geneva.  Thedirectorof  the  experiment  station  at  Geneva  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  the  statute  if  any  section  of  the 
statement  be  false.     (Laws  of  1896,  cliap.  955.) 


Manufacturers  of  pans  green  made  in  the  Htate  and  ilealers  in  pans  green  manu- 
factured outside  of  the  State  are  required,  before  such  pans  green  is  offered  fnr  sale 
witbin  the  State,  to  submit  to  the  Ctommissioner  of  Agriculture  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  brands  to  be  sold,  the  number  of  pounds  contained  in  each  package  in 
which  it  is  put  upon  the  market,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  amount  of 
araenic  conttuned  in  the  paris  ^reen;  and  this  statement  shall  be  considered  as  a 
guaranty  that  the  package  contains  such  amount.  Manufacturers  and  deatera  having 
Sled  such  statement  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  Commisdoner 
of  Agriculture  that  they  have  complied  with  the  foregoing  provision.  Paris  green 
and  similar  products  offered  for  sale  shall  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  of  aTvenious 
oxiile.  The  director  of  the  (^neva  experiment  station  is  required  toieauae  to  l>e 
analyzed  every  brand  of  pans  green  ottered  tor  sale  within  the  State,  and  penalties 
are  prescribed  for  the  violation  of  the  act.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  113. ) 


The  keeping  of  bees  infected  with  foul  brood  is  prohibited,  and  it  is  madetheduty 
of  every  bee  keeper,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  of  such  disease  in  his  apiary,  lo 
notify  the  Coranussioner  of  Agriculture.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to 
cause  such  apiary  or  apiaries  to  be  examined  by  competent  persons  to  be  designated 
by  him,  and  the  commissioner  and  his  agents  are  empowered  to  treat  and  destroy,  if 
necessary,  infected  bees,  and  disinfect  and  destroy,  if  necessary,  infected  hives  and 
appliances.  It  is  made  unlawful  to  keep  diseased  bees,  hives,  or  appliances,  to 
expose  other  bees  to  disease,  or  to  sell  or  give  away  diseased  bees,  hives  and  honey, 
or  appliances.     ( Laws  of  1899,  chap.  223. ) 

The  spraying  of  fruit  trees  in  blossom  with  poisonous  substance  is  prohibited,  but 
this  pro\'iHion  does  not  apply  to  experiment  stations  whUe  conducting  experiments. 
(Mis.  Laws  of  1900,  chap.  171.) 


The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  apportion  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  bent-sugar  production.  Persona  or  concerns 
engteed  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  to  be  entitled  to  bounty,  must  register  with 
the  GommJseioQer  of  Agriculture,  ^ving  the  name  and  location,  and  capacity  of  the 
factory,  and  the  time  w-hen  the  manufacture  is  to  begin  or  began.  All  beets  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  sugar  must  have  been  grown  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  grower  thereof  must  have  received  not  leas  than  Pi  a  ton,  and  the  sugar,  manu- 
factured must  contain  at  least  90  per  cent  of  crystallized  su^r.  Packages  containing 
sugar  so  manufactured  are  required  to  be  branded,  showing  the  quantity  and  the 
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qaalit;^.    The  rommisBioDer  is  ^ven  power  to  appoint  inepecton  to  cany  out  the 

Sroviaione  of  the  act,  and  their  duties  and  compensation  are  prescribed  by  the  law. 
.  weigbman  is  to  bo  appointed  by  the  commisHioner  in  a  factory  where  the  output  ie 
2,000  pounds  or  more  of  sugar  perdsiV,  and  bis  duties  are  to  weigh  aJ!  beela  received 
and  keep  account  of  the  same,  and  hia  weishte  shall  be  acceptea  by  both  buyer  and 
seller.  Hie  compeneation  ie  prescribed  by  tne  statute.  The  commissioner  ia  required 
to  make  detailed  statemeBta  of  each  person  or  concern  entitled  to  receive  State 
bounty  and  the  amoimt  of  sugar  manufactured  by  each,  and  he  shall  apportion  the 
bountv  among  them  according  to  the  amount  ol  sugar  manu^ctured  ot  the  grade 
described  in  the  statute.  Not  more  than  1  cent  a  pound  bounty  shall  be  paid  in  any 
one  year.  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  500,  as  amended  by  Iaws  of  1890,  chap.  303,  sec.  1, 
and  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  101,  sec.  1.) 

The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  344.) 

NORTH  OAROLIHA. 


The  Department  ot  Agriculture,  ImmigTiition,  and  Statistics  is  created,  under  the 
control  ofthe  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  The  board  is  to  be  composed  of  9  members, 
each  holding  office  for  a  term  of  6  years,  and  one-third  retiring  every  2  years.  The 
board  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  twice  a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  for 
the  transaction  of  bueinees.  The  members  receive  ti  a  day  each  for  not  exceeding 
ISdays' attendance  on  thesenians  of  the  board,  and  mileage  to  and  from  the  same  at 
the  rate  of  3  cents  a  mile.  A  Commissioner  of  A^culture  is  also  provided  for,  to  be 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  and  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  4  years.  The  duties  of  this  commiseioner  and  of  the  secretary  also  provided  for 
are  prescribed  by  the  State  board.  The  board  ia  required  to  hold  in  trust  and  admin- 
ister donations  or  bequests  for  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture,  supervise  and 
regulate  the  trade  in  commercial  tertilizers,  inveetigate  and  suppress  diseases  of  ani- 
mals and  the  ravages  of  pe«ita  and  diseases  of  fruit,  promote  the  improvement  of  hor- 
ticulture, investigate  and  publish  information  as  to  drainage  and  irrigation,  collect 
statistics  on  farm  fences,  supervise  the  propagation  of  fish,  enforce  the  laws  in  rela- 
tion  to  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  food  products,  hold  farmers'  institutes,  induce  immi- 
gration, extend  diversified  farming,  and  publish  bulletins  containing  the  work  of  the 
experiment  station.     (Jjiws  of  1S99,  chap.  377.) 


The  North  Carolina  Aericultural  Society  is  incorporated.  Il  is  empowered  to  bold 
real  estate  and  personal  property  not.  exceeding  f>50,000  in  value,  for  the  purpoeee 
specified  in  the  statute.  The  oflicere  of  the  society  are  to  be  elected  aimually,  and 
shall  be  a  president,  4  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  corresponding  secretary,  recording 
secretary,  and  such  others  as  may  he  necessary.  The  association  is  authorized  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  and  is  required  to  hold  annual  fairs,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  apply  the  moneys  acquired  by  it.  The  State  appropriates  not  to  exceed  ?1,500  to 
be  disbnised  in  the  payment  of  premiums  on  certincate  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  saying  that  a  like  sum  has  been  raised  by  the  society  for  such  purpose  and 
that  all  games  of  chance  havelx'en  excluded  from  the  exhibition  grounds.  (2  Code, 
18S3,  sees.  2214-2219,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1887,  chap.  409,  sec.  13.) 


Not  less  than  10  persons  resident  in  any  county  may  sign  articles  of  association  to 
encour^eagriculture,  become  incoiporated,  and  hold  real  and  personal  property  not 
exceeding  $10,000  in  value  for  such  purpose.  Such  societies  shalt  continue  as  lon^  aa 
they  have  10  mem  here  each,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  organiza- 
tion of  any  such  society  shall  be  certified  to  the  clerk  ot  the  board  of  county  com- 
miadoners  and  by  hicn  to  the  State  Treasurer.  It  bv  such  certificate  it  appears  also 
that  t50  has  been  paid  into  such  society  by  the  roemoers  thereof,  the  State  Treasurer 
is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  such  society  $60  for  the  benefit  of  such 
society.  Only  one  society  in  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  ot  this 
appropriation,  as  determined  by  the  board  ot  county  commiswonere.  All  moneys  so 
aubecnbed  and  the  State  aid  atiove  mentioned  shall  be  used  in  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums. A  report  shall  be  made  annually  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  proceedings 
of  such  society  shall  be  annually  published.  Power  is  given  to  the  society  to  police 
exhibition  grounds.     (2  Code  of  18S3,  sees.  2220-2226-2793.) 
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Farmers'  insUtntee  are  required  to  be  held  in  each  comity  of  the  State  a 
oac«ia  2  years  under  the  direction  of  the  8tat«  Board  of  Agriculture.  (Lawsc 
chap.  409;  laws  of  1899,  chap,  377.) 


The  Uw  provides  that  Hwine  affected  by  cholera  shall  be  isolated  from  healthy 
Bwine;  and  if  they  die  of  disease  ther  must  oebnried  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  other 
animals,     (laws  of  1899,  chap.  173.) 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  investigate  diseases  of  cattle  and  domestic 
animals  and  HU^eet  remedies;  it  has  power  to  quarantine,  regulate  transportatioD  of 
stock  from  one  State  to  another,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  United  States  in  qaai> 
antitie  against  Texas  fever.     (Ihid.,  chap.  377. ) 


A  commission  for  the  extennination  of  noxious  iusects,  fungous  diseases,  and  weeds 
consists  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Apiculture,  the  director  of  the  State  experiment 
station,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
comminion  to  publish  lists  of  daiigerous  crop  pests  and  remedies,  and  enforce  regu- 
lations to  prevent  their  introduction  and  spread. 

An  inspector  is  employed  by  the  commission.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  keep 
on  hie  premises  any  mjurious  crop  pest.  Failure  to  carry  out  orders  of  the  commis- 
oon  may  result  in  the  premises  being  cleaned  up  by  their  order  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner.     (Ibid.,  chap.  264.) 


The  law  provides  that  when  analysis  shows  the  preeence  of  deleterious  sabstances 
in  a  commercial  fertilizer  publication  shall  be  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  experiment 
station,  and  all  such  commercial  fertiliser  shall  beeeized  and  condemned  as  provided 
by  law.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  286,  amcndinj;  section  2194  of  the  code.) 

The  law  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  will 
enable  them,  to  enforce  the  law,  and  provides  that  each  package  of  fertilizer  shall  be 
tagged  with  a  label  furnished  by  the  board,  and  that  25  cente  per  ton  shall  be  paid 
for  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State.  The  labels  shall  show  the  percentage 
of  each  ingredient,  and  if  fertilizer  is  found  to  contain  less  than  the  implied  guaranty 
it  may  be  confiscated.     (Laws  of  1891,  chap.  9. ) 

Pure  cotton-aeed  meal  is  exempt  from  the  use  of  labels  for  shipping  puntoeee 
required  for  other  fertilizers.     (Laws  of  1893,  chap.  4(12;  laws  of  1899,  chap.  377.1 

NOETH  DAKOTA. 

COUHISBIONBR  O 


The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  labor  ia  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  for  a  term  of  S  years.  He  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector  in  the  State.  He  shall 
hold  his  office  at  the  seat  of  eovemment.  (Oinst.,  art.  3,  sec.  82. )  He  is  required 
to  collect  and  present  to  the  l^islative  assembly  biennial  reports  containing  statis- 
tical details  with  reference  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  State,  and  is  created  State 
Statistician  and  required  to  collect  statistics  concemins  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
a^cultutai  products,  the  yield  of  crops  and  acrea^  Uiereof,  and  the  number  and 
kinds  of  live  stock.  He  is  given  charge  over  exhibitti  made  bv  the  State  at  any  ftur 
or  exhibition  held  in  the  United  States.      (Laws  of  18{I7,  chap.'  44.) 


A  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  created,  consisting  of  1  person  from  each  jndimal 
district  in  the  Slate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  hold  office  for  Z  years.  This  bo«d  is  required  to  supervise 
the  holding  of  annual  fairs  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Grand  Forks  owned  by  the  State. 
It  is  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regmations  for  the  same,  invite  the  cooperation  of 
other  States  and  Territories,  and  make  awards  of  preniitims  i^t  the  siime.    The  board 
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shall  at  its  annoal  meeting  elect  e,  preaident  and  vice-preeld«it  from  its  (nm  namber 
to  hold  office  for  1  year.  At  the  same  time  it  ia  required  to  select  a  secretary  and 
a  treasarer  not)  members  of  the  board,  and  may  fix  their  duties  and  compensation. 
FowOT  is  given  for  the  policinz  of  exhibitions  held  by  the  tward,  and  provimon  is 
made  for  annua)  reports.  TheState  will  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
board.    (Act  of  1^,  sees.  166-168. ) 


A  Department  of  Africnltore,  for  the  promotion  of  agricnltore,  live  etock,  and 
horticnltureg  is  created,  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  3  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
Oovemor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Benate,  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  Morton  County  Fair  Assodalion  is  authorized  to  allow  the  use  of  its  fair 
grounds  at  Handan,  Morton  County,  for  the  piuToee  of  holding  a  State  fair,  which 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  trustees  and  the  directors  of  the 
Morton  County  Pair  Asociation.  Annual  meetings  of  the  State  board  of  trusteee, 
together  with  the  board  of  directora  of  the  State  ^r  Aasociation,  are  provided  for, 
at  which  officers  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  1  year.  This  aaeociation  shall  not 
have  power  to  bind  the  State  for  any  indebtedneee.  The  Stat«  appropriates  annually 
$l,250forthepnrpoeeof  preminmatobeawaidedat  the  Statefiur.  [LawsoL1897, 
chap.  134.) 

LOCAL  AOKtCnUTCRAL  S 


County  associations,  incorporated  for  the  parpose  of  holding  twricnltural  fturs,  may 
apply  to  the  board  of  county  commissionerB  for  financial  aid.  The  board  of  county 
Gommissionersiaauthorized  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the 
taxable  property  of  the  county  to  raise  money  for  such  aid,  but  only  one  county-fair 
awodabon  m  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  such  aid.  Such  a  fair  asociation, 
to  be  entitled  to  such  aid,  must  have  had  a  corporate  existence  and  held  annual  fairs 
for  3  years  in  succeaaion  previous  to  the  application  for  aid,  and  must  own  buildings 
wid  improvements  to  the  value  of  f  1,000.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  76.) 


Provision  is  made  for  holding  farmers'  institutes,  and  the  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  is  made  director  of  all  farmers'  institutes  iu  the  State  and  charged 
with  all  matters  relating  thereto.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  72,  sec  17. ) 


The  law  provides  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  9  veterinary  districts,  lutd  for  the 
appointment  by  tiie  Governor  of  a  competent  vetennorian  in  each  district.  (Laws 
of  1897,  chap.  146, ) 

The  law  prescribes  the  dntiea  of  the  district  veterinarian,  covering  the  investiga- 
tion, inspection,  and  regulation  of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseaflee  among  cattle  and 
doniMtic  aniirmla  wlttSn  his  district  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  veterinarian  to 
examine  all  pens,  inclosnree,  and  care  in  which  domestic  animals  may  be  confined, 
and  oblige  the  owners  to  keep  them  in  proper  sanitary  condition. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  knowingly  convey  sheep  affected  with  a  contagions 
disease  into  a  herd  of  eheep  belonging  to  another  person. 

The  law  provides  for  the  treatment  of  sheep  having  malignant  contagions  disease. 

The  law  provides  that  any  person  bringing  sheep  into  Uie  State  must  notify  the 
inspector  before  such  sheep  are  allowed  to  mingle  with  any  herd,  and  they  must  not 
BO  mingle  until  they  have  been  quaiantined  40  days,  tmlesa  they  have  been  ranged  for 
not  le«  than  40  days  near  the  county  line,  and  are  known  to  be  free  from  disease. 
(Laws of  1891,  chap.  I'"' 


r  AaRiccunniB. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  incorporated,  and  conaieta  of  10  members  whose 
term  of  office  is  6  vears  each,  2  members  retiring  annually.    The  presidents  of  the 
county  agricultural  societies,  or  duly  authorized  delegalaa  therefrom,  meet  with 
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the  board  at  its  annual  meeting.  The  booid  b  reqnired  to  hold  an  annual  State 
exhibition  of  asriculture  and  prodactJve  induatry,  and  m^e  au  annual  report  to  the 
Genea«l  A^eembly.  It  is  empowered  to  hold  real  estate  neceseary  for  that  pnrpoee, 
and  a  State  agricultural  fund  is  placed  at  the  dispoBal  of  the  board.  (2  Batea  Ail 
Stat,  seca.  3^1-25—3696.) 


Thirty  or  more  pereons,  reeidents  of  any  connty  or  dutrict  embTadng  2  of  more 
conntiee,  may  oi^aniie  a  society  for  the  improvement  ot  agriculture,  and  adopt  roles 
and  regulations  oonfonning  to  those  preecnbed  by  the  State  board.  If  Buch  society 
raieeeand  pays  to  its  treasurer  not  less  than  $50  in  each  year,  and  this  fact  is  certified 
under  oath  t^  the  county  auditor  by  the  president  of  the  society,  the  county  auditors 
of  such  county  or  distnct  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  county  treasury  or  treasuriee 
for  a  sum  eqtuu  to  the  amount  raised,  not  exceeding  2  cents  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
county  by  the  last  United  States  census,  and  not  m  any  case  exceeding  $800.  In 
counties  where  there  are  large  cities  this  lunount  of  money  may  be  apportioned 
among  several  different  societies,  if  they  be  or^nized  as  above  and  comply  with  the 
law.  Such  societies  must  hold  annual  exhibitions,  offer  premiums  thereat  and  pub- 
lish the  awards,  and  are  made  corporatioiiB.  Where  a  county  society  purchased  or 
leases  land  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  20  years  lor  the  purpose  of  holding  its  furs 
thereon,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  authorized  to  aid  such  society  in  the 
purchase  or  lease  ot  such  land  bv  an  appropriation  from  the  county  treasury. 
County  commissioners  may  insure  buildinga  on  fair  grounds.  Very  full  provisions 
are  made  concerning  such  societies  when  located  near  the  large  cities.  (Inid.,  sees. 
3697-3705,3710.) 

The  incorporation  of  town  agricultural  societies  is  authorized.     (Ibid.,  sec  3709.) 


Provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  20  or  more  persons  resident  in  any 
county  into  a  county  farmers'  institute  society,  under  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  When  a  society  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  have  held  an  annual  institute  in  accordejicewith  the  r^ulations  of  the  State 
board,  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  shall  issue  certiflcates,  one  to  the  president  of 
the  institute  society  and  one  to  the  president  of  the  State  B<wd  of  Agriculture,  and 
on  presentation  of  such  certificate  oy  the  president  of  the  institute  to  the  county 
auditor  the  county  treasurer  is  required  to  pay  to  such  farmers'  institutes  a  cert^n 
sum  of  money.  Such  sum  Hliall  be  on  a  basis  of  3  mills  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
county,  as  shown  by  the  last  United  States  census,  and  where  there  is  more  than  one 
society  in  such  county,  then  the  sum  is  to  he  apportioned  between  them,  but  in  any 
case  such  sum  is  not  to  exceed  ^50.  At  the  same  time  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  county  auditor  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  such  society  and  its 
expenses.  The  State  board  is  required  to  furnish  lecturers  and  speakers  to  such 
institutes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seaaon  to  publish  the  proceediap  thereof,  or  such 
portions  as  shall  be  deemed  proper,  together  with  a  detailed  'financial  statement 
(Ibid.,  sees.  3713-1-6.) 


The  incorporation  of  farm  laborers'  associations  is  authorised  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  for  the  relief  of  distressed  taxm  laborers 
and  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  they  are  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  their  incorporation  not  exceeding  in  value  (50,000.  Restrictions  in 
regard  to  loans  taken  by  such  associations  are  prescribed.  Beports  must  be  made  to 
the  Attorney-General.  Consolidations  of  two  or  more  associations  are  authorised, 
and  such  aesociationa  may  maintwn  libraries.     (Ibid.,  sees.  3813-3847. ) 


It  is  unlawfnl  for  any  person  to  transport  any  hogs  infected  with  cholera  within 

the  State,  but  common  carriers  are  exempt  from  this  act     {O.  8.,  4211-4217.) 

The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  constitute  a  Board 
of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  snail  be  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous 
diseases  among  animals,  and  provides  for  the  extirpation  of  SQcn  diseases;  and  if 
any  contagious  diseases  are  found  the  tx»rd  is  to  maintain  qnai&utine  as  long  as 
necessary. 
The  ezpeuses  of  quarantine  shall  be  paid  by  the  owners.  ^~,  • 
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The  law  provides  that  the  commiaBionere  can  destroy  diseaaed  animale  after  flnt 
having  them  appraised,  and  the  compeoeation  made  by  the  State  shall  be  compated 
on  the  baaia  ot  actual  value  at  the  time  of  elatuhter.  The  law  does  not  provide  for 
thepaymeDt  for  animals  slaughtered  that  were  Drought  into  the  State  diseased. 

Tnelawprovides  that  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  Auguat, 
Septemher,  and  October  no  cattle  shall  be  driven  into  the  State  from  Flonda,  ^uth 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Miasiseippi,  Louiaiana,  Tenneeaee,  Ark- 
ansas, Texas,  and  Indian  Territory,  and  any  transportation  company  conveying  cattle 
into  or  throogh  the  State  darins  this  time  will  not  be  allowed  to  unload  the  same 
except  for  feeing  purpoeee.  The  above  ia  to  prevent  the  infecting  of  Northern  cattle 
with  the  malady  known  as  Texas  fever,  • 

Animals  aufierir^  from  glandera  or  farcy  sliall  be  isolated  and  not  sold. 

The  law  prohibit  aheep  that  havefoot  rotor  acab  from  running  upon  any  highway 
or  nnincloeed  grounds,  or  the  sale  of  such  sheep  without  notifying  tne  purchaser. 

Speanal  instructions  are  imposed  on  traneportation  companies  when  dieeaaee  are 
discovered  among  »nitnala  in  transit.     (Itnd.,  4210-4212.) 

BOBTtCULTUBB. 

It  is  made  the  dnty  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Agricnltoral  Experimmt  Station 
to  seek  out  and  cduae  to  be  exterminated  the  San  Joe6  scale  and  other  dangerous 
Insects,  etc ,  and  black  knot  and  peach  yellows  are  declared  dangerous  plant  diseases. 

The  nareeriee  must  be  examined  once  a  year,  not  later  than  August  15,  and  If  the 
nurseries  are  found  free  from  disease,  the  board,  on  receipt  of  (10,  shall  give  each 
owner  a  certificate,  provided  one  day's  time  is  constuned  in  the  inspection,  luid  $5  for 
each  additional  day  of  inspection. 

Duplicate  certificates  must  be  filed  with  the  board. 

Copy  of  original  certificates  mnat  be  attached  to  all  ahipmente  of  nursen'  stock. 

The  law  provides  that  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  board  to  examine  orcharda,  gardens, 
etc.  If  they  find  such  places  infected  with  disease  they  shall  notify  the  owners  to  nee 
all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the  conveyance  and  spread  of  snch  disease.  If  the 
[lersons  so  notified  neglect  or  refuse  to  treat  and  diainfect  auch  premises  within  the 
tjme  prescribed,  the  board  shall  cause  the  property  to  be  treated,  one-half  of  the  coet 
falling  on  the  owner. 

Alt  packages  of  nursery  stoclc  shipped  into  the  State  shall  be  plainly  labeled  with 
the  names  oi  the  consignor  and  consignee  and  certificate  showing  proper  inspection. 

The  law  provides  that  the  carrier  or  nursery  atock  must  report  within  twenty-four 
hoars  to  the  board  if  stock  is  without  certificate,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  deliver  any 
such  property  until  it  has  been  inspected  and  certificate  issued. 


7KBTII.IZKBS. 

The  law  provides  that  the  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  must  hear  a 
printed  certificate,  stadng  the  amount,  trade-mark  or  name,  name  of  manufacturer 
and  place,  and  the  constituent  parts. 

The  manufacturer  or  importer  of  fertilizers  must  file  with  the  secretary  of  tl)e  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  a  certified  copy  of  the  certificate  referred  to,  and  deposit 
asample,  accompaniedbyanaffldavitthat  it  isa  fair  average  sample,  before  he  offeie 
it  for  sale  in  the  State.  There  is  an  annual  license  fee  of  (26  charged  the  manufac- 
ttuer  or  agent.  The  analysis  of  each  brand  of  fertilizer  shall  be  made  yearly  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  results  published. , 

Any  person  not  complying  wit£  the  law  is  subject  to  a  fine  and  for  damages  sos- 
tai&ed  by  any  purchaser.    {O.  8.,  4446a-1446i.} 

OKLAHOMA. 


Agritralttiral  fair  corporations  are  allowed  to  hold  not  to  exceed  160  acres  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture  and  holding  fturs.  Such  corporadona  are 
.prohibited  from  creaUng  any  debts  in  exceae  of  the  amount  of  moneyon  hand  in 
their  treaaoriee,  except  Uiat  they  may  create  a  debt  of  not  more  than  (3,000  for  the 
purchase  of  real  property  for  exhibition  pnrposea  and  secure  Uie  same  bv  mortgage. 
Agricultural  fair  corporations  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  capital  stocx,  nor  to  oe 
conducted  for  profit  while  organized  as  such;  but  three  or  more  persons  may  or^nise 
an  agricultural  fair  corporation  imder  the  general  corporation  laws  of  the  Terntory. 
(LawB  of  1S93,  seca.  1140-1142.) 
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The  agricnltnral  and  mechanical  board  of  r^enta  u«  conatitnted  the  live-«tock  nni- 
tarjr  commiaeioD,  whoee  duty  it  ia  to  protect  uie  live  stock  of  the  Territory  from  con- 
tagiotu  and  infectious  diseaaes,  by  establishing  and  maintainiDg  Quarantine  lines,  and 
by  making  r^rulatiooB  for  enforcing  the  eame,  and  to  i>revent  tne  importation  and 
exportation  of  diseased  live  stock.  The  eaid  commiaaion  shall  cooiierate  with  the 
United  StaXee  Secretary  of  Agricnltute  in  establishing  nod  maintaining  quorwitine 

IHstrictfl  are  formed  and  inapectora  assigned  whoee  dnt^r  it  ia  to  enforce  Fedenl  and 
Territorial  regulationa  and  make  inapectiooa  when  notified.  Inspectors  can  seise 
stock  and  enforce  liens  for  charges. 

Feooltiee  are  prescribed  for  bundling  stock  in  violation  of  the  qnarantdne  regula- 
tiona. 

R^way  companies  are  obliged  to  disinfect  cars  and  pens. 

Inspectors  are  to  kill  certain  discMsed  aniroaU  and  pay  for  same.  (Laws  of  1897, 
chap.  31.) 

It  is  unlawfal  to  sell  or  dispose  (d  thecarcaasof  any  swine  or  other  animal  Infected 
with  infecUoua  diseases  at  the  time  of  death  to  any  pereon  for  the  pnrpoee  of  mana- 
facturing  into  lard,  etc.,  or  anv  other  purpose  except  that  of  burial  or  DumiiK. 

Live  swine  that  are  Infectea  with  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be  disposed  <rf  or 
driven  on  a  public  highway.    (Laws  of  18v9,  chap.  2. ) 

OBEGON. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ia  composed  of  eight  residoit  citizena  of  the  State 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Qovemor  and  four  citizens  elected  by  the  State  Agncoltutal 
Society,  and  their  term  of  office  ia  four  years.  The  preeident  ia  to  be  elected  by  tbe 
boatd  from  their  number  at  their  annual  meeting,  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  the  same  term,  not  from  their  number.  The  membership  of  the  board  ia  to  be 
divided  into  claseea,  so  that  three  members  will  retire  each  year.  The  State  board 
ia  ciiarged  with  the  management  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  ita  property, 
is  to  provide  for  and  take  charge  of  the  annual  Stite  fair,  police  the  aame,  collect 
and  disseminate  useful  agricultural  information,  report  to  the  Governor  annually, 
hold  real  estate,  and  pay  piemiuma  to  exhibitors  at  the  State  fair,  for  which  an 
appropriation  la  made  by  the  State.     (2  Hill'a  An.  Lawb,  sees.  3151-^1S3.) 


Three  citiiens,  one  from  each  county  specified,  together  with  two  elected  by  the 
county  agricultural  societies  of  auch  counties,  are  created  a  board  of  rommiasioneis 

to  be  known  as  the  First  Southern  Or^^on  District  Agricultural  Society.  Four 
citizens  similarly  appointed,  together  with  three  persons  elected  from  the  county 
agricultural  societies  of  apeciflM  countiea,  are  likewise  created  a  board  of  commis- 
Bonera  under  the  tide  of  the  Second  SouUiem  Oregon  District  A^cultural  Society. 
The  term  of  office  is  two  years  in  each  case.  Their  organization  is  provided  for  by 
the  statute,  and  they  are  empowered  to  hold  fairs  in  each  district,  at  Central  Point 
and  Boeeburg,  respectively.  Provision  is  made  for  the  management  of  the  fairs  by 
such  boards  of  commissioners  and  annual  reports  by  them  to  the  Governor.  They 
are  required  to  receive  and  distribute  a  State  appropriation  made  for  premiums  at 
such  fairs.     (Acts  of  1893,  pp.  113-116,  as  amended  by  Acta  of  1901,  p.  275.) 

The  First  and  Second  Eastern  Oregon  wricultursl  districts  are  defined  and  boards 
of  commissioners  to  be  known  as  the  First  and  Second  Eastern  Oregon  District 
Agricultural  Societies  ore  created.  The  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
county  courts  biennially,  to  hold  office  for  two  years.     The  said  boards  of  o 


in  each  district,  and  il-^ j   _. j 

make  rules  and  refi^lations  and  determine  the  amount  of  premiums,  eto.  The 
statute  fixes  the  site  of  fairs  in  the  first  district  at  La  Grande  and  Baker  City,  such 
faire  to  be  held  alternately,  and  in  the  second  district  at  Dalles  City.  The  boards 
are  required  to  report  to  the  Governor,  are  piven  power  to  police  tne  fiur  grounds 
and  to  receive  State  moneys  (fl,500  annually)  appropriatea  for  the  payment  of 
premtnms  and  distribute  the  same  accordingly.  County  and  district  agricultural 
societies  may  incorporate  under  the  genera!  laws  of  Oregon.  In  order  to  Be  entitled 
to  State  aid  'they  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  hold  annual  fairs.  Such  societies  may  hold  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  incor- 
poration not  exceeding  160  acres  of  land.  (2  Hill's  An.  I^ws,  sees.  3169, 3161:  Laws 
of  1901,  p.  113.) 


DIOMT   OP,  AGBIOULTUBAL   LAWS. 


It  is  the  dutj  of  the  State  Veterinarian  to  examine  diseased  ■.nimo.ia  upon  advice 
trom  the  inapectora,  and  he  ehall  take  such  means  to  eradicate  the  disease  as  he 
deems  necessarjr.  The  State  Veterinariac  may  list  and  deecribe  the  aaimalB  a&ected 
and  also  the  premieee  quanmtined. 

The  law  provides  that  in  case  animals  ahoald  be  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  they  may  be  appraised. 

Animale  may  be  Bubjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  when  they  are  suspected  of  being 
infected  with  tuberculosis.     (Laws  of  1895,  p.  60.) 

It  is  lawful  for  an  express  company  to  transpoit  sheep,  not  exceeding  four,  with- 
out an  inspection  of  theeheep.     (Laws  of  1898,  p.  30.) 

The  law  providee  that  the  stock  inspector  may  dip  sheep  affected  with  disease, 
except  a  bond  of  ewes,  and  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  May.  There  is  also 
a  provision  as  to  the  time  of  dippiiu;  ewes.     (Laws  of  1891,  p.  45.) 

It  ia  unlawful  to  bring  a  band  of  sheep  into  the  State  eicept  within  3  months  of 
receiving  a  certificate  from  a  sheep  inspector,  showine  that  they  are  healthy  and 
free  from  contagions  disease.  The  mepector  is  required,  upon  applicatioD,  to  inniect 
any  bond  of  sheep  within  his  coonty,  unlese  is  nas  been  inspected  by  him  three 
months  prior,  and  if  fotmd  healthy  and  free  from  contagious  disease,  to  issue  »  certifi- 
cate of  health. 

Other  providons  governing  inspection,  quarantine,  etc.,  are  included  in  these  laws. 
(Laws  of  1899,  pp.  170,  171.) 


A  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  created  conedstit^  of  6  membere  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  State  Treaearer  acting  as  a  board  tor  that 
pnrpoee.  One  member  shall  represent  the  State  at  la^  and  shall  be  president  of  the 
boaid.  The  State  ia  divided  intoS  horticultural  districts,  and  1  member  is  appointed 
from  each  district.  They  are  required  to  be  residents  of  the  districts  for  which  they 
are  selected,  and  to  be  engaged  in  practical  horticulture  during  their  incumbency  as 
such  commissioners.  The  term  of  office  is  4  years.  The  president  of  the  board  is 
made  executive  officer  thereof  and  required  to  attend  to  the  inspection  of  orchards, 
nurseries,  etc.,  and  see  that  the  laws  of  the  State  in  respect  to  horticultural  diseases 
and  peets  are  complied  with.     He  is  also  required  to  meet  with  and  address  fruit 

"'  '■''  ....         .     .     mnnal  report  to  the  appoint- 

The  inspection  and  regula- 
liiclee  is  provided  for,  also  the 
prevention  and  auppreeeion  of  horticulturaTdiHeBseB  and  pests,  and  an  appropriation 
IS  made  for  the  same.  (SHUlsAn.  Laws,  p.  1875;  actof^Feb.  25,  1S89,  as  amended 
by  act  of  Feb.  23, 1895,  Uwb  of  1895,  p.  33;  act  of  Feb.  17, 1899,  I*W8  of  1899,  p.  56. ) 

The  disposition  of  cuttings  and  prunines  and  the  packing  and  ttansporti '         ~ ' 


The  law  provides  that  everv  package  of  fertilizer  shall  have  attached  to  it  in  a  con- 

T'cuons  place  a  certified  analvBiB  mode  by  the  State  chemist  from  a  sample.    (Iaws 
1899,  p.  60.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WTATX   BOAKD  OF  AaEICULTUBB. 

The  state  Board  of  Agricnltnie  consiBts  of  the  Governor  of  the  Oommonwealth,  the 
Secretary  of  Internal  Afiairs,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Anditer-Genersl,  prea- 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Oolle«e,  1  person  to  be  appointed  by  each  agricnttnial 
society  in  the  State  entitled  to  State  bounty,  3  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  1  member  of  the  Fennsvl- 
▼ania  State  Poultry  Association.  (Pep.  and  Lew.  Dig.,  p.  435d,  see  1,  as  amended  by 
acta  of  1689,  No.  83.) 

The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  board  is  3  years.  Membere  of  the  boaid  do 
not  receive  compensation.  Meetings  must  be  held  annually,  and  as  much  oftener  as 
necessary,  at  the  seat  of  government    The  board  is  required  to  inveatjgate  sut^eda 
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relating  to  agricnltore,  and  may  Uke  and  hold  bequeata  and  donations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  and  boBbondrv.  It  may  prescribe  forma  for  the  returns  of  local 
aod^ea,  and  mmrt  report  annnall]' to  the  general  lueembly.     (Ibid.,  p.  4357.} 

DBFASntKHT  or  AORICULTDRE. 

A  Department  of  Agricultare  is  established  to  be  administered  bj'  a  Secietaiy  of 
Agriculture,  who  shall  De  appointed  bv  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  oonaent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  (3,500.  He  shall 
be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  all  powers  devolving 
upon  that  officer  heretofore  are  conferred  upon  him.  Hie  duties  are  to  promote 
in  every  way  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  kindred  industries;  collect  and 
publiih  information  and  statistics  in  regard  to  crops,  their  diseases,  and  remedies 
therefor;  collect  and  publish  information  m  remird  to  the  raising  of  etock  and  poul- 
try^ preparing  wool  for  market,  taxation  of  larm  lands,  and  the  diversiGcation  of 
agriculture.  He  is  required  to  make  an  aouual  report  to  the  Governor  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  bolletinB  of  information  in  relation  to  the  foregoingtopica  and  also 
reepectinff  timber  and  wood  lands,  the  preservation  of  timber,  etc.  The  department 
shall  be  mrtber  officered  by  a  deputy  secretary,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
4  yean  at  a  salary  of  ^,000  a  year,  who  is  made  director  of  farmers'  institutes,  an 
Economic  Zoologist  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  similar  term,  a  Commissioner 
of  Forestry,  a  Dairy  and  Food  Commimioner,  and  a  Btate  Veterinarian,  the  latter  to 
receive  a  salaiy  ol  (2,500  a  year.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  clerk  and  other  clerks,  and  their  duties  and  compeoeation  are  fixed.  The 
secretary  is  authorized  toemploy  experts  to  assist  in  his  inveeUgations,  and  an  appro- 
priation is  made  for  the  same.  The  secretary's  ofBce  is  required  to  be  at  the  seat  of 
government.    (Ibid.,  pp.  2fl6-26S.) 


Proyiaion  is  made  that  upon  the  orjfanization  of  any  agricultural  or  horticoltnra 
society  in  any  county,  if  it  shall  raise  annually  any  sum  of  money  from  amoi^;  its 
members  and  the  same  ehall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  and  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  promoting  agricultural  knowledge  and  improvement,  and  that  fact  be  attested 
by  an  affidavit  made  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  society  and  filed  with  the 
commisrionere  of  the  county,  such  society  shall  receive  a  like  sum  from  the  county 
treOBarv.  This  appropriation  is  limited  to  one  society  in  each  county,  and  to  an 
amonnt  not  exceeding  (100.  Power  is  given  such  societies  to  police  their  grounds. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  11»-114.) 

FARMBBh'  INmnrOTKS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  is  directed  to  hold  them  In  such  away 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Stale  and 
local  boards  of  agriculture  for  that  purpose.     (Ibid.,  p.  268,  sec  9.) 


It  is  ibe  duty  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitar>'  Board  to  protect  the  health  of 
domestic  animaU,  to  provide  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
preadoD  of  dangerous,  contagious,  or  infectious  diseases,  enforce  quarantine  and  other 
mies  relating  to  the  movements  and  care  of  animaia  and  their  products. 

In  the  case  of  any  slowly  contagious  diseases  only  suspected  or  diseased  animals 
shall  be  quarantined. 

The  law  provides  for  the  payment  by  the  State  for  the  destruction  of  condemned 
animals;  (25  each  for  graded  or  common  stock,  (50  for  registered  etock,  (40  for  horse 
or  mule  common  graded  stock,  50  per  cent  of  appraised  value  of  standard  breed  ro- 
istered or  imported  horses. 

The  law  prohibits  the  importation  of  dairy  cows  and  neat  cattle  for  breeding  puf^ 
poses,  unless  accompanied  by  certificate  from  a  reliable  inspector. 

The  board  may  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  cattle  when  deemed  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  cattle  in  the  State.     (Laws  of  1897,  No.  82.) 


It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  keep  an  orehard  or  nursery  tree  infested  with  insects, 
etc.,  or  to  sell  fruit  from  such  trees,  except  plums,  cherries,  and  pears.  Such  trees 
are  subject  to  destruction  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  no  damages  shall  l>e  awarded  for 
the  destniction  of  such  trees.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  destroy  sucb  treesi  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  extanninate  San  Jose  scale  with  effective  ineecticidee. 
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Local  commisBioDen  are  provided  tot  any  townBhip,  borough,  or  dty,  who  have 
cbaige  of  ioepection,  etc 

If  the  owner  o^lectH  to  treat  or  destroy  infested  treee  the  conuiuBeioner  may 
employ  help  to  remove  or  destroy  trees  at  the  expeoee  o(  the  city,  township,  or 
borough,  but  the  expense  may  be  recovered  from  the  owner.     (Laws  of  1899,  No.  77.) 

RHODE  ISLAHD. 

STATE  B0A2D   OW  AOHICULTUBX. 

The  state  BoaM  of  Agricnltnre  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  lisntenant-Govsmor, 
and  Secretary  of  Btat«  ex  officio,  1  member  appointed  by  and  from  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  1  member 
appointed  by  each  agricultural  society  receiving  bounty  from  the  Slate,  3  membere 
to  De  appointed  by  the  Governor,  1  from  each  county  not  represented  by  an  f^^cul- 
toral  society,  1  of  whom  is  a  resident  of  Providence  Gsunty,  and  1  member  appointed 
by  and  from  the  Rhode  Island  Btale  Qisjige.  The  term  of  office  of  appointed  mem- 
bers is  2  veara.  Meetings  are  required  to  be  held  in  Providence  semiannually,  and 
oft^ier  if  necessary.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  look  after  the  promotion  of  the 
l^cultural  interests  of  the  State;  to  supervise  the  analysis  of  fertilizere  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  relating  thereto;  to  distribute  plants,  seeds,  and  shrubej  and  to 
receive  and  hold  in  trust  donations  and  bequests  for  the  promotion  of  agnculture. 
The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  compensation,  but  an  allowance  for  expenses 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  A  secretary  may  be  appointed  whose  dnties  and 
compensation  snail  be  fixed  bv  the  bcttrd.  A^cultural  and  kindred  sodeties  are 
required  to  report  to  the  State  Doard,  and  on  failure  to  do  bo  their  allowance  may  be 
cat  ofl.  The  board  is  required  to  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly.  It  b 
empowered  to  appoint  cattle  commissioners,  employ  veterinary  surgeons  and  ap- 
praiseiB,  to  enforce  the  laws  agtunst  diseaaes  of  animals,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
tlnited  States  authorities  for  that  purpose.     (I^wa  of  1896,  chap.  99.) 

COHMKBCIAL  PKEOtHO  STVmi. 

The  term  "concentrated  commercial  feeding  stnffs"  is  defined.  All  lots  or  parcels 
thereof  are  required  to  be  labeled  with  a  statement  certifying  the  number  of  net 

Sands  contained  therein,  the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark,  the  name  and  address  of 
B  manufacturer  or  importer,  and  a  chemical  analysis.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
.are  required  to  file,  upon  request  a  certified  copy  of  such  statement  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Oolle^  of  Aenculture  and  Mechanic  Arte.  Provision  is  made  for  the  analysis 
of  such  feeduiK  efasa,  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  act  are  prescribed,  and  appro- 
priation is  maile  for  its  enforcement.     (I^ws  of  1899,  chap.  031.) 


The  law  prohibits  the  Importation  of  neat  cattle  or  other  animals  infected  with 
contagious  disease,  and  provides  that  town  councils  may  pa«  ordinances  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  diseases  among  animals. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  prohibit  the  introduction  of  cattle  or  other 
domestic  aaimals  into  the  State. 

It  isimlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  any  animal  or  part  thereof  infected  with  disease. 

The  board  is  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  prevention,  treatment,  curing, 
and  extirpation  of  diseases  among  animals.     (Laws  of  1S96,  chap.  98.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  deetniction  of  horses  or  other  animals  having  glanders, 
farcy,  or  other  communicable  disease,  and  fixes  the  price  to  be  p^d  the  owner  for 
destruction  at  $50  for  a  native  animal  and  not  more  than  $75  for  any  grade  animal  or 
$100  for  any  sinele  registered  animal. 

Animals  may  be  (quarantined  il  they  are  supposed  to  be  affected  with  contagious 
diseases,  and  one-third  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  State. 

If  tutierculous  animals  are  killed  by  order  of  the  board,  the  State  shall  pay  one-half 
of  the  appraised  valne,  but  if,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  they  shall  not  prove 
tohavehadtubercutosis,  the  State  shall  pay  the  full  appraised  value.  TheStateshall 
Dot  pay  for  any  animal  not  owned  in  the  State  for  three  months  prior  to  slaughter. 

No  oiaeased  animals  shall  be  sold. 

All  cattle  brought  into  the  State  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health, 
^ving  a  description  of  each  animal,  the  place  of  examination,  preparation  of  tuber- 
culin used,  quantity  injected,  etc 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  accept  the  roles  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
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The  Uv  provides  that  commerdal  fertiliser  sold  or  oflered  for  sale  in  the  Stats  shall 
be  accompwiied  by  a  label  stating  the  number  of  pounds,  the  name,  brand,  or  tmde- 
mark  under  which  it  ia  Bold,  name  and  addren  of  the  manufactnrer  or  import«r,  and 


and  aualyted  and  published ,  together  with  a  statement  of  their  value  per  ton,  and 
shall  prosecute  every  violation  of  the  Uw. 

The  moaafacturer,  importer,  agent,  or  seller  of  any  brand  of  feitlliier  shall  pay 
annually  an  analysis  fee  of  $8  for  each  fertilLdng  ingredient  claimed  to  exist.  (Ibid., 
chap.  164;  laws  of  1698,  chap.  620.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  OommiBtdoner  of  Agriculture  are  abolished, 
and  their  powers,  witli  certain  exceptions,  are  devolved  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Clemeon  Agricultural  Collie.  Said  board  of  truateee  shall  meet  at  tlie  call  of  the 
Governor  and  Bhallreceivenocompensation,  butanallowouceof  $3adayand3centB 
a  mile  ismiade  while  engaged  in  the  dulieeimpoaed  by  this  article.  They  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  the  retmns  of  county  sgriculturai  societies  chartered  by  the  State; 
collect  agricultonil  statistics;  investigate  subjecte  relating  to  the  agricnltural  im- 
provement of  the  State;  enforce  the  regulations  against  diseased  animals;  super- 
vise  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  fertilizers;  keep  books  of  r^istry  for  the 
enb^  of  tracts  of  land  desired  to  be  sold ;  keep  books  of  entry  for  the  names  of  those 
de«ring employment  as  laborera;  cooperate  with  theUnited  Stataeaiithorlties,  recave 
from  them  seeds,  plants,  documents,  and  information  and  distribute  the  same;  hold 
agricultural  conventions  and  fannere'  institntee;  and  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
annually.    (Bev.  Stat.,  18»3,  eec  1129  et  seq.) 


It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  trtmeport  within  the  bordeiu  of  the  State  any  ani- 
mals infected  with  glanders,  and  any  persons  violating  the  law  are  liable  for  all 
damages  affecting  the  introduction  of  aaiA  diseases,  uoleeB  the  said  person  can  pro- 


duce a  clean  bill  of  health  from  some  veterinarv  aurgeon  that  such  stock  was  not 
infected  at  the  time  when  transported  within  tiie  borders  of  the  State.  (Laws  of 
1890.  No.  464.) 

It  is  the  dutv  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  coop^te  with  the  officers  of  other 
States  and  of  tne  Federal  Government  in  establishing  interstate  quarantine  laws,  etc. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  make  such  rules  and  rega- 
lations  as  are  neceffisry  within  quarantine  tines  for  the  preservation  of  the  livestock 
industry.     (Laws  of  1890,  So.  77.) 


The  law  of  1890  abolisMog  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  thn  office  of  Com- 
misdoner  of  Agriculture  imposes  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Clemsou  Agri- 
cultural Collie  supervision  of  all  laws  respecting  the  sale  of  cummercial  fertilixere, 
and  provides  that  they  shall  appoint  a  sp^^l  inspector  or  inspectors  of  feTtUiieTs, 
etc    (LawsoflS90,  No.  461.) 

The  law  provides  forthe  punishment  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  the  manu- 
facture, anuyeis,  or  nle  of  lertilizerB  and  commercial  manures. 

All  fertilizers  must  be  tag^.    (Ibid. ,  No.  463. ) 

The  law  divides  fertilizers  mto  three  grades — high  grade,  low  grade,  and  standard; 

Srovides  penalliea  for  misrepreeentation,  and  also  provides  that  a  pereon  selling  fer- 
lizers  without  proper  label  or  stamps  rendeis  the  offender  liable  to  a  fine  of  tlO  for 
each  separate  bag  or  package.     (Laws  of  1698,  No.  477.  ] 

The  law  provides  for  the  proper  inspection,  etc,  of  fertilizers,  the  issuance  of  tags, 
ete.,  and  for  an  inspection  tax  of  25  cents  per  ton,  etc    (lAwsof  1899,  No.  66.) 


mOBST  OF  AOBIOULTTTBAL  LAWS. 

Bhort  up 

, ._ttderof 

(DiwBof  1900,  No.  283.) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

DKPABTiuNT  or  AQBianavas. 

A  Department  of  AgricnltDre  ie  cratted  and  divided  into  two  distiicte,  to  be  man- 
aged bj  boards  callea  district  boarde  of  a^^ultni^  Sucti  boartte  conaiBt  of  one 
person  from  each  l^psIadvedistrictintheagncultaraldistricL  After  the  first  boftrds, 
which  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  members  of  BDch  boards  shall  be 
elected  by  delegates  of  the  respective  legislative  districts  choeen  by  the  county  agri- 
cultural societies.  Their  term  of  office  is  one  year.  All  that  part  of  the  StateofSoath 
Dakota  south  o(  the  seventh  standard  parallel  shall  be  styled  and  known  asdistrictNo. 
1,  and  all  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  such  parallel  a8diatrictN<f.  2.  Each  district 
board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  not  from  its  number,  and  fix  bis  duties  and  compen- 
BBtion,  not  exceeding  (200  a  vear.  His  term  of  oCRce  shall  be  the  some  as  that  of  the 
board  appointing  him.  Each  board  shall  also  elect  a  treasurer  and  fix  his  compen- 
sation at  not  more  than  ClOO  a  year:  he  siiall  not  be  one  of  their  nmnber,  and 


serve  during  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  appointing  him.  The 
district  bouds  have  power  to  determine  the  places  of  offices.  &ich  boards  have 
power  to  make  contracta,  hold  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  bumness,  purchase  and 


ere*  institates,  and  stock  shows;  but  the  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  their  debta.  Tbe 
boards  shall  have  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  district  f^rs  and 
farmers'  institutes,  and  give  premiums,  and  may  make  rules  and  regnlations  not 
inconsistent  with  tjie  laws  of  tne  State  nor  of  the  United  States.  They  are  required 
to  report  axmually  to  the  Governor.  They  are  ^ven  authority  to  police  fair  grounds. 
They  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  mileage  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile 
and  necesaiy  expeneee  shall  be  allowed  to  them  white  attending  upon  meetings  of 
"^    board.    ^Qt"^-'-  "     "— "  -*'"""  —  «-- ~-,  ^ 


the  board.    (Grantham's  An.  Stat,  of  1689,  sees.  277-200. ) 


Agricultnral  fair  corporations  may  hold  property  not  ezceediiu;  160  acres  of  land, 
with  improvements,  for  the  pnipoee  of  promoting  agriculture,  but  may  not  incur 
liabilities  beyond  the  amount  in  the  treasury,  except  for  the  purchase  of  rfal  property, 
tor  which  purpose  they  may  create  adebt  of  f3,000  to  be  secured  by  mortgi^.  Such 
corporations  are  not  conducted  for  profit  and  most  annually  raise  sufficient  money 
for  defraying  their  expenses;  but  3  or  more  persons  may  organise  snicultaral  fair  cor- 
poialionB  under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  the  State.     (Ibif,  sees.  4262-4264. ) 

FAHMiBe'  iNnrnrr^ 


It  is  unlawful  to  bring  any  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  Into  the  State  between  the 
first  of  November  and  tbe  first  of  February. 

The  Governor  shall  name  a  veterinary  surgeon  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect 
domestic  animals,  and  to  whom  all  persons  importing  cattle,  etc.,  shall  report 

Diseased  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  proper  authorities  are  pttid  for  by  the  State.  It 
u  unlawful  to  sell  or  give  away  an^  diseased  animals,  and  m  tbe  case  oi  those  that 
have  been  known  to  be  affected  within  a  year,  notice  of  the  fact  most  be  given  to  the 
purchaser. 

It  is  unlawful  to  kill  any  diseased  animal  ba  butchers'  purposes  or  sell  any  part  of  it 

The  right  to  indemnity  under  tliia  act  is  limited  to  animals  destroyed  by  reason  of 
tlie  existence  of  epiiootic  disease. 

No  bovine  anin^  shall  be  ai^nlsed  at  over  |G0,  except  registered  pedigree  stock, 
which  shall  be  valued  at  not  exceeding  $160. 

Ho  equinee  shall  be  appnused  at  over  $100,  except  pedigree  animals,  which  shall 
not  exceed  9300. 

The  law  provides  that  no  Indemnity  shall  exist  under  a  number  of  conditJons. 
(An.  Stat  o1 180»,  sees.  3114-3209.) 

Another  law  relates  to  swine  and  the  control  of  the  diseases  thereof.  (I^lwb  of 
1800,  chap.  131.) 


TH£  htddstmal  oonassioiT: — agbicultusb. 


A  department  of  agriculture,  called  the  Buroaa  of  Agriculture,  Statiatica,  and  Mines 
for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  is  created  under  the  control  of  a  commiamoner,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  2  yeare, 
Tne  office  of  the  comminioner  ahall  be  at  the  seat  of  government;  his  compenntion 
ia  ^,000  a  year  and  neceeaary  traveling  expensee,  not  exceedin|[  |S00  a  ^ear.  Pro- 
visioa  is  made  for  theappointment  of  aclerk,  3  aaeialant  commieBionera,  4  inepectors, 
a  geologist,  and  a  chcmiHt.  The  commiBaioner  ie  empowered  to  collect  apecimena  of 
agricnltural  and  mineral  producte  of  the  State;  to  make  rules  and  regulatione  for  the 
inspection  and  analysis  oi  fertilizers  and  publish  the  results;  to  investigate  diseases 
and  peste  of  fruit  and  crops,  and  publish  information  concerning  the  same;  to  employ 
a  chemist  to  mak^anal^ee,  and  a  geolcwist  to  make  maps  of  the  mineral  region  i^ 
the  State;  to  encourage  immigration;  toxeep  a  record  of  mineral  lands  in  the  State 
for  sale,  lease,  or  colonization;  and  to  enter  mto  bonds  with  heads  of  families  to  con- 
vey homeateade  not  exceeding  40  acres  each  out  of  State  lands  under  certain  reetric- 
ttonsmade  in  the  act  He  is  required  toreport  quarterly  to  the  Governor  concerning 
the  flnancea  of  his  office.     (Code  of  1806,  sees.  313-326.) 

AQBicuurtraAL  faib  corporationb. 

Provimon  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  companiee  to  promote  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, mineral  arte,  and  the  improving  of  live  stock,  and  the  form  of  the  charter 
is  prescribed.     (Ibid.,  sees.  2203-2204.) 


DDSXABBB  or  ASIHAU. 

A  State  Veterinary  Sui^eon  ia  apjxiinted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which 
board  has  supervision  of  commumcable  diseasea  among  domestic  animals,  the 
establishing  of  quaiHntine,  and  the  mating  of  r^ulations  agunst  the  spread  and  for 
the  euppresaion  of  diseasee. 

It  is  the  duty  of  any  person  knowing  or  suspecting  the  presence  of  diseases  to 
report  the  sameto  tbe  county  board  oC  health. 

Whenever  the  public  safety  demands  the  destruction  of  any  animals,  the  board 
shall  designate  appraisers,  who  shall  make  a  valuation  of  said  animals. 

It  is  imJawful  to  import  animals  affected  with  contagious  disease  or  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  any  such  aninuis.     (Laws  of  ISfiS,  chap.  180.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Government  and  with  other  States  in  establishing  in  teretate  quarantine  linee  to  protect 
the  live-stock  industry  of  the  State  against  Texas  fever. 

County  boards  have  chaige  of  quarantine  stations  until  the  State  board  can  assume 


each  packa^  giving  the  chemical  anal  vBis,  name  of  n: 

a  tag  showing  authority  to  sell  such  fertilizers,  given  by  the  CommiBaioner  of  Agri- 

culture  with  whom  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  each  brand  must  be  filed. 

An  inspection  fee  of  50  cents  per  ton  or  fraction  thereof  shall  be  paid. 

Inspectors  ore  appointed  to  collect  sampl  ex  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  for  analy- 
sis. T^  must  be  provided  for  each  package  brought  into  the  State.  (Lawsof  1897, 
chap,  m.) 

TEXAS. 

COMHISSlONZIt  or   AOBICULTCRX,    INSCKANCB, 


a  vuuiuimuiiuiir  of  AgHculture,  Insurance,  Statistics,  and  History  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He 
ia  required  to  be  a  citizen  ot  the  State  and  expert  in  matters  of  insurance.    Ue  ia 
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empowered  to  appoint  a  tJiief  clerk  aad  such  other  BBMBttmtB  as  may  be  necmwary,  to 
bold  office  at  his  pleasure.  The  commiBsioner  mogt  not  be  intereHtad  in  any  insur- 
ance company  except  as  insured.  He  ia  requii'ed,  amone  other  thins§,  to  execute  the 
laws  in  relation  to  iwricultnre,  and  ia  made  a  member  ofthe  board  oi  directora  of  the 
Texas  Agricultnral  College.  He  is  required  to  cooperate  with  the  United  8tat»8 
Buthoritiee  for  the  |>romation  of  asricnlture,  and  to  collect  and  publish  aKricnltural 
Btatistica;  and  provision  is  made  lor  the  publication  and  distiibntion  of  his  reports 
throughout  the  State.     (Rev.  Stat,  1896,  arts.  2906,  2924.) 

AOBIdTLTURAl.   ABBOCIATIONS. 

Private  coiporationa  maybe  fonned  for  the  incorporation  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture by  the  maintenance  of  public  fairs  and  exhibition  of  stock  and  farm  prod- 
ucts.   (Oen.  Laws  of  1686,  chap.  126.) 


It  is  unlawful  to  import  into  the  State,  or  move  from  one  connty  to  another,  any 
flock  of  sheep  in  which  one  or  more  are  infected  with  scab. 

Every  owner  of  aheep  knowing  any  of  them  to  be  infected  with  scab  must  dip 
those  afiected  every  20  days. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act  at  the  expenae  of  the  owner. 
(Laws  of  1S97,  chap.  126.) 

Provision  is  mode  for  isolating  horsefl,  mules,  etc,  it  glanders  or  farcy  Is  believed 
to  exist. 

If  diseased  animals  are  destroyedj  the  appraised  value  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner, 
and  the  expensee  of  killing  and  disposing  of  condemned  animals  shall  also  be  paid 
by  the  connty.    (Bev.  Stat,  of  1896;  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  166.) 


The  officers  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are  authorised  to  employ 
one  or  more  expert  entomologists,  who  shall  devisemeonsof  destroying  the  Mexican 
boll  weevil,  boD  wonn,  caterpiw,  chinch,  hug,  etc    (I^ws  of  1899,  diap.  10.) 


Before  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  commercial  poison  osed  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  pests  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  the  manufacturer  or  agent  shall  deposit 
with  the  agricultural  coll^^  a  sample  of  the  commodity  offered  for  sale.  The  law 
exempts  unmixed  substances,  cotton-seed  meal,  land  plaster,  Balt.aahes,  lime,  green 
sand  marl,  nncrushed  bonea,  and  animal  excrement. 

The  law  provider  that  the  manufacturer  shall  pav  a  fee  of  115  for  every  brand  of 
fertilizer  or  commercial  poison  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  providee  that  the  amdyms 
shall  be  made  of  each  sample  and  its  constituent  parts  published. 

lAbela  will  be  furnished  at  $1  per  hundred. 

Provimon  is  made  for  collecting  samples  of  goods  in  the  market  for  analysis  and 
comparison. 

Agriculturists  and  fanneis  may  have  samples  analyied  free  of  charga  (Laws  of 
1899,  chap.  46.) 

DTAH. 

THK  DB8KKBF  AOKICUUrDBAL  AND  UAKUTACTUBIMa  SOCIBTY. 


Stat,  sec  2064.) 

The  board  hoe  power  to  make  regulations  for  the  society  and  fix  the  manner  of  and 
feee  for  admission  to  membership  m  the  same.  One  of  the  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  elected  preaideDt  and  hold  office  as  such  for  2  years.  The  board  has  power 
also  to  appoint  a  secretary,  treasnrer,  and  other  necessary  officers  and  fix  theirdnties 
and  compensation.    Directors  are  to  receive  no  pay  except  actual  and  necessary 
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expenaee  in  the  perf  oimasce  of  thmr  dntiea,  in  which  case  such  expensefl  are  paid  hy 
the  State.  The  sodety  is  required  to  bold  an  annoal  hit  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  award 
promiome.    (Il»d.,  1896,  aets.  2120-2129,  ae  amended  by  Acts  of  1901,  chap.  43.^ 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  AKricultoial  Coll^^,  with  the  advice  of  the  facalty  of 
the  same,  are  authorized  to  hold  farmers'  institutea  in  each  comity  at  least  once  in 
the  school  year,  and  make  rules  and  r^ulatioiis  governing  the  same.  Thoee  con- 
dndang  instdtntee  are  required  to  promote  the  on^nization  of  local  agricultural 
societies.  An  umuol  report  of  the  institute  work  shall  be  made  by  the  board  for  free 
distribution  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.     {Ibid.,  sees.  2005,  2006.) 


It  is  unlawful  to  bring  or  drive  any  domestic  animal  affected  with  contagious 
disease  into  the  State. 

Any  person  having  in  charge  any  Bnimiil  affected  with  glondeis  or  farcy  shall  at 
once  Kill  it;  ^ling  to  do  eo  any  peace  officer  may  perform  the  act 

It  is  onlawful  to  allow  diseased  animals  to  run  at  large  on  uninclosed  land,  or  on 
a  highway,  and  the  owner  shall  not  sell  any  such  animal  without  notifying  the 

Penalties  are  attached  for  violating  the  law.     (Bev.  Stat  of  1S08. ) 
It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  selling  milk  or  d^ry  products  to  have  in  his  poesee- 
~~~,  where  milch  cows  are  kept,  cattle  having  tunerculusie  or  other  contagious 


The  law  prescribes  that  it  it 
all  cattle  having  contagious  ' 
(Iawb  of  1S99,  (3iap.  48. ) 

It  is  the  duty  of  persons  owning,  controlling,  or  ranpng  sheep  to  have  them  dipped 
at  least  once  «  year  in  some  preparation  that  will  kll]  scab.  (Rev.  Stat,  1898, 
chap.  7.) 


The  State  of  Utah  is  tlivided  into  3  horticnitural  districts,  and  a  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  is  appointed  consisting  of  1  member  from  e«cu  horticultural  district. 
The  members  of  this  board  are  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  practical 
knowledge  of  horticulture,  and  no  more  than  2  shall  belong  to  the  same  politi<»lnuty. 
Their  term  of  office  is  4  years.  The  Governor  shall  designate  ameniber  of  the  ooard 
to  act  as  secretary.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  location  of  its  office. 
The  board  is  required  to  make  rules  regulating  the  prevention  and  Euppreadon  of 
■        *  infect   '      "■■ 


IB  and  pests  among  horticultural  stock  and  products,  and  plac 

UIIW3U9H  are  made  public  nuisonceB.  The  members  of  the  board  receive  (200  per 
year  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  who  is  to  receive  $600  and  an  allow- 
ance of  9260  for  traveling  expenses.  The  ooard  is  required  to  hold  4  meetings  a 
year  at  the  seat  of  government  and  report  biennially  to  the  legislature.  The  State 
Treosarer  is  authorized  to  receive  donations  and  bequests  for  the  promotion  of  horti- 
culture.    (Ibid.,  sees.  1168-1182,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  189B,  chap.  47.) 

Local  horticultural  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  boards  of  county  commie- 
eioners  of  the  several  counties  are  provided  for  ano  their  duties  and  compensation 
are  fixed.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1176,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1809,  chap.  47.) 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  authorized  to  import  the  birds  known  as  the 
German  Kohl  Meisen,  and  an  anpropriation  is  made  for  that  purpose.  Such  birds 
are  to  be  used  in  extermination  of  msect  peets,  the  results  of  their  operations  reported 
by  the  State  board  and  published  in  bulletins  tor  free  distribution.  (Acts  of  1901, 
chap.  36.) 

An  appropriation  of  (2,000  is  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the  San  Joee  scale. 
(Ibid.,  chap.  76.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  nurserymen  or  owners  of  orchards,  etc,  to  spray  infected  trees 
with  disinfectants,  but  not  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

It  is  thedutyof  anyDurserymenor  persons  receiving  trees  from  points  outside  the 
State  to  report  such  facts  to  ue  county  inspector.  (Bev.  Stat  of  1898;  laws  of  1699, 
chap.  47.)  /       .—  \ 


DIOB8T   OP   AaSIOULTUBAL   LAWB. 


mftf  appoint  iiMt>ectora  of  beee,  who  aliidl  be 

R  year,  and  the  uispector  has 
d  appniteiumcee  for  treatment, 

IF  destroy  each  beee,  produce,  or  hives,  and  their  contents,  as  may  be  infected.    (Laws 

If  1693,  p.  62.) 


aiAia  BOAAD  OP   AQRICtiLTCRB. 

The  State  Board  of  Agricoltnre  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  State  Affricnltural  College,  and  3  other  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crovemor  and  conflrmed  by  the  Benate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  2 
years;  and  the  board  shall  appoint  from  its  number  a  secretary.  The  duties  of  the 
board  are  the  promotion  of  the  intereste  of  husbandry  and  ^picultural  education 
throughout  the  State.  The  board  is  reqnired  to  collect  statistical  information  con- 
cerning awicultiare,  famiB,  and  farm  property,  especially  with  relation  to  abandoned 
farms,  and  also  tojpnblieh  information  regarding  the  advantages  offered  by  the  State 

to  capitalists,  tonriats,  and  farmers.    (Vt  Stat,  1896,  sees.  24fr-248, 2450 •■"•■ 

by  Acta  of  1898,  Ho.  8.) 


The  board  is  required  to  bold  one  meeting  in  each  county  annually,  may  employ 
lecturers  and  other  assistants  in  conducting  these  meetings,  and  is  require,  among 
other  tbinas  at  such  meetings  to  discuss  forestry,  tree  planting,  loada  and  road 
makmg.    (Laws  of  1896,  sees.  246-248. ) 

COMHSBCIAL  PBBDiNa  aiovrs. 

The  term  "concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffe"  is  defined.  Packages  or  lota 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State  shall  have  affixed  thereto  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  printed 
statement  certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds  in  the  package  orlot,  the  name,  brand, 
or  trade-mark  of  the  same,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  place  of  man- 
ufacture, and  a  chemical  analysis.  Mannfacturers  and  others  before  offering  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs  for  sale  in  the  Btate  shall  file  a  certified  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  director  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural  li^xperiment  Station,  and  upon  request 
shall  deposit  with  him  not  less  than  1  pound  of  such  feedins  stuff  with  an  affidavit 
that  the  same  is  a  fiur  sample  thereof.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  required  to 
pay  to  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  a  tax  of  10  cents  for  every  ton  offered 
for  sale  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  shall  affix  to  each  car  or  package  of  such  feed- 
ing stuff  a  tag  to  be  furnished  by  the  director  stating  among  other  things  that  such 
tax  has  been  paid.  The  director  of  the  experiment  station  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  oi  the  act,  is  empoweredJo  cause  analyses  to  be  made  oi  such  feeding 
stuffs,  and  is  required  to  report  all  violationH  of  the  act  to  the  State  Treasurer,  who 
is  authorized  to  prosecute  the  same.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the  act  are  preecribed. 
(Laws  of  1898,  So.  83.) 


It  is  unlawful  to  allow  sheep  infected  with  "hootail"  or  foot  rot,  or  scab,  to  ran 
at  large,  and  the  owner,  in  addition  to  fines,  shall  be  liable  to  any  person  damaged 
by  his  offense. 

Infected  sheep  running  at  iarse  upon  a  common  highway  or  on  lands  not  heloDg- 


owner  shall  have  no  action  at  law  for  recovery. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  knowingly  to  briiig  into  the  State  cattle  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  or  animals  known  to  be  affected  with  infectious  or  contaglotiB 

The  selectmen  of  towns  and  aldermen  of  citjes  may  enforce  reflations  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infections  or  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  and  report  to 
the  Governor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  animals 
infected  or  espoeed  to  contagious  disease,  and  to  establish  quarantine. 

The  value  of  cattle  or  animals  killed  by  order  of  the  boud  ehall  be  appi«ised  Just 
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before  killing.  The  limit  of  appraisal  of  cattle  ia  |40  each.  If  a  bovine,  after  a  poet- 
mortem  examination,  is  found  to  have  bod  tubercnloeis  or  other  dangerooa  disease, 
the  owner  shall  receive  one-half  the  appraised  value;  otherwise  the  owner  shall 
receive  full  value  of  the  appraisal. 

No  iademnity  shall  be  paid  for  a  slaugbtered  animal  that  has  not  been  owned  in 
the  8tat«  at  leoat  etz  months  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  disease. 


Any  town  may  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  exterminating  worms 
on  ehad&  ornamental,  or  forest  trees  in  public  parks  or  highways. 

The  selectmen  have  charge  of  the  treatment  and  the  expenditures.  (Laws  of  1898, 
No.  156.) 

The  use  on  fruit  trees  or  vines  of  sprayinK  solutions  containing  less  than  3  ponnda 
of  unslacked  lime  to  60  gallons  is  prMiibiteu.     (Iaws  of  1896,  No.  156. ) 

FSRTIUZKBS. 

The  law  prescribee  the  conditions  of  sale  of  commensal  ferljlizera,  and  also  reqtdna 
that  fertilizers  costing  over  (10  per  ton  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  printed  stat^ent 
certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds  of  fertilizer  in  a  package,  the  name,  brand  or 
trade-mark,  name  and  address  of  manufacturer,  etc.,  place  of  manu&cture,  chemical 
analysis  showing  ingredients,  etc 

Tht  '  

and  are  also  requi 

the  payment  of^  forfeiture  and  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  ia  unlawful  to  sell  as  fertilizer  any  pulverized  leather,  raw,  steamed,  or  roasted, 
etc.,  without  an  explicit  printed  certificate  conspicuously  placed. 

Ail  manufacturers  and  importers  of  fertilizers  are  required  to  furnish  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Vermont  A^cultural  Experiment  Station  a  complete  list  of  the  brands, 
and  agents  selling  them,  not  Islcr  than  February  1,  and  on  the  Ist  of  each  succeed- 
ing month  until  May  1,  each  additional  agent  or  dealer  appointed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  have  ooe  analysis  or  more  made  of  each  fertilizer 
annually,  and  the  result  published  monthly. 


The  Commisdoner  of  Agriculture  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  his  office  is  required  to  be  at 
the  seat  of  government.  He  may  employ  a  clerk,  chemist,  and  geol<^i8t.  His 
duties  are  to  investigate  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairying, 
cattle  and  sheep  raisins,  diseases  and  pests  of  grain,  fruit,  and  fruit  products,  and 
remedies  therefor  and  the  prevention  thereof,  toKether  with  the  Bubiects  of  irripition 
and  inclosnres.  He  shall  distribute  seeds  and  cooperate  with  the  United  Statea 
authorities.    He  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report.     (Code,  sees.  1764-1790.) 

He  is  given  control  of  the  analyzing  of  fertilizers  and  administration  of  the  law 
reUtive  thereto.     [Sup.  to  the  Code,  sees.  176Sa,  17906. ) 

The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultura  is  11,600  per  annnm.  (Code,  sec 
183.) 

STATB  BOARD   OP  AOBICULTUBB. 

The  State  Board  of  Agricnlture  is  composed  of  10  persons,  whose  principal  bndneee 
must  be  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  1  from  each 
Congressional  district  of  the  State.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  themembers  of  the 
board  shall  belong  to  any  one  mlitical  party.  Their  term  of  office  is  4  years.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  under  the  management  of  this  board,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  mode  ex  officio  a  member  and  secretary  and  treasurer. 
An  appropriation  of  flO.OOO  a  year  is  made  for  the  purpoie  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  The  board  ia  requited  to  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, and  no  member  of  the  board  other  than  the  Commissioner  of  J^riculture 
shall  receive  any  comp^isation,  but  actual  expenses  in  attending  its  meetings  shall 
be  allowed.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1790a.) 


DIGEST   OP   AQBIODLTURAL   LAWS. 


It  ia  the  duty  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Virginia  Apicultural  and  Mechanical 
Coll^  to  protect  domestic  animflls  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseaaea,  and  to 
eatabliahand  maintain  quarantine  lines  and  other  sanitary  regalations;  also  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  liTe-stockquarantinecommiasionereand  officers  of  other  States,  and  with 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  establish  quarantine  lines,  etc.,  and  to 
protect  the  live-stock  industrv  against  Texas  or  splenetic  fever. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  boara  to  send  a  veterinarian  to  investigate  and  report  any 
mal^nant  disease  and  take  meaaures  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading. 

Diseased  animals  must  not  leave  grounds  quarantined. 

Notice  of  quarantine  lines  must  be  sent  to  the  Governor. 

Railways  must  disinfect  their  cars  used  in  transportation  of  Uve  stock. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  bring  into  the  State  any  animal  infected 
vith  or  exposed  to  contagious  disease. 

Animals  affected  with  contagious  disease  shall  not  run  at  laive  or  with  healthy 
Stock;  nor  ahali  they  be  sold  or  transferred.  (Iaws  of  1896,  No.  S27,  as  amended  by 
lAWSof  1900,  No.  832.1 

Hie  law  prescribes  that  hogs  or  fowls  that  die  from  contagious  diseases  shall  be 
banted  or  buried  immediately.     (Laws  of  1896,  No.  327.) 

HOBTTCUl^'UHE. 

The  board  of  control  of  the  Vii^ia  Aarieultaral  Esperiment  Station  is  made  a 
Stale  Board  of  Crop-pest  Commissioners,  wnoseduty  it  is  toappoint  a  State  Entomolo- 
gist and  Pathologist  who  shall  act  as  State  inspector  to  eradicate  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  San  Jos?  scale.  The  boani  shall  provide  rolea  and  regulations  under  which 
the  inspector  shall  proceed  to  control,  eradicate,  destroy,  and  prevent  the  diseeminaT 
tion  of  pests. 

The  board  may  provide  quarantine  laws  and  regulations  for  the  sale  and  transpor- 
tation of  all  nursery  stock  within  or  entering  the  State. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  annual  inspection  of  all  nursery  stock  in  the  State  prior 
to  September  1,  and  the  issuance  of  certificates,  etc.     (Laws  of  1900,  chap.  109. ) 


The  CommisEdoner  of  Agriculture  has  jurisdictioD  and  care  of  the  fertilizer  laws. 
(Uws  of  1890,  p.  82.) 

The  law  prescribes  the  duty  of  every  manufacturer  or  dealer  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, provides  for  the  payment  of  15  cents  per  ton  as  an  inspection  license  fee; 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  tags;  requires  that  tags  be  placed  on  each  bag  of  ferti- 
lisers, etc. 

The  law  provides  that  the  constituent  parts  of  fertilizers  shall  be  printed  upon  each 
ba^,  barret,  or  package.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  restrict  sales  of  acid  phosphate, 
kainit,  etc. 

The  purchaser  may  request  a  sample  of  the  seller  to  send  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agricalture  for  analysis.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  publish  the 
result  of  the  analysis. 

All  fertilizers  sold  in  violation  of  the  law  shall  be  sdzed  and  held  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  ooorL     (laws  of  1900,  chap.  10. ) 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  made  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  and  a  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Agriculture,  and  Immigration  is  directed  to  be  established  in  his  office.  He  is 
required  to  collect  statistics  on  agriculture,  and  is  empowered  to  send  for  peisoue  and 
papers  and  examine  witneesee  under  oath.  (Const,  Art  2,  sec.  34;  Code,  sets. 
2256-2264.) 

STATB   PAIR. 

The  State  fur  is  established  as  a  State  institution  for  the  purpose  of  the  advance- 
ment of  stock  raising,  agriculture,  and  hortjcultare  in  the  State.  It  is  required  to  be 
held  at  North  Y^ima  on  the  last  Monday  of  September  of  each  year.  This  fair  is 
controlled  by  a  board  of  five  commisKoners  called  the  State  Fair  Commismon,  to  be 
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appointed  by  the  Giovemor  vith  tbe  odvioe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  teim  at 
4  yeare.  A  preeident,  a  Becretary,  and  treasurer  ahall  be  eleftted  by  the  board  for 
a  term  of  1  year.  This  commiaeion  has  fall  control  of  tbe  State  hir,  with  power  to 
make  rales  and  reoulations  for  the  same^  employ  neceeury  aasiBtante,  and  award 
premiums.  The  office  of  the  commiBBJoa  is  located  at  North  Yakima,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  commiseian  are  required  to  be  held  there.  The  members  of  the  conimis- 
sion  receive  no  compensation  beyond  mileage  paid  to  them  while  engaged  in  the 
buainees  of  the  fair.    (Code,  sec  2332. ) 


Farmers'  institutes  are  held  voluntarily  by  the  bculty  of  the  agricultural  Mtllege. 

PABIS   GRSW- 

It  ia  unlawful  to  oHer  for  sale  in  the  State  adulterated  or  low^rsde  paris  green, 
London  purple,  sulphur,  or  other  material  or  compound  for  spraying  purposes.  Paris 
green  is  required  to  contain  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  combina- 
aOD  and  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  water.  Bolnble  arsenic  trioxide  and  commer- 
cial arsenic  are  required  to  contain  not  le«  than  96  per  cent  of  aisenic  trioxide.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Conunierioner  of  Horticulture  and  the  county  inspec- 
tors under  bis  superviwon  to  enforce  the  proviaionB  of  the  act,  and  the  Slate  Agncul- 
tural  Experiment  Station  is  required  te  analvEe  all  snch  compounds  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Stete  Commissioner  of  Horticulture.     {Iaws  of  1901,  cnap.  22. ) 


The  law  provides  that  local  boards  of  health  shall  cause  to  be  collected  all  isolated 
animals  and  cattle  infected  with  cont^onsdisease,buttbeprovisionHof  tbe  act  shall 
not  apply  to  sheep  in  counties  where  there  is  a  duly  E^pointed  sheep  inspector. 

Lots!  boards  of  health  may  order  dangerously  diseased  animals  killed  and  buoed 
at  tbe  expense  of  the  town. 

Tbe  law  prohibits  the  conveyance  of  infected  animals  through  towns,  connlaee,  ete. 

Tbe  regmatione  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  take  precedence  over  the  regulations 
of  any  local  board. 

The  State  board  has  power  to  establish  and  maintain  quarantine  and  condemn 
diseased  animals  t«  be  ^led,  without  compensation  to  the  owner.  (Laws  of  1896, 
act  of  March  20.) 

The  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Veterinarian,  who  shall  be 
the  professor  ot  veterinary  science  of  the  agricultural  collie  and  experiment  station, 
and  he  shall  become  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Stealth.  The  law  prescribes 
bis  duties. 

The  Governor,  with  the  State  Veterinarian,  may  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
authority  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  act.     JI«W8  of  1895,  act  of  Karch22.) 

Tbe  commissioners  of  the  county  may  appoint  a  sheep  inspector. 

In  order  to  transport  or  convey  sheep  into  the  Stete  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  inspector  to  the  effect  that  said  sheep  have  been  examined  and 
found  free  from  disease  within  3  months  prior  to  conveyance. 

Sheep  must  not  be  removed  from  one  county  to  another  without  obtuning  a  certifi- 
cate of  nealtb  within  6  months  prior  to  removal. 

It  is  unlawful  te  bring  into  the  Stete  any  sheep  infected  with  scab  or  any  other 
contagious  or  infections  disease. 

No  owner  of  any  toU  bridge  or  ferryboat  shall  permit  sheep  to  cross  unless  the 
petson  in  charge  can  show  a  valid  certiflcate  of  h^th.  (I4>ws  of  1897,  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.) 


The  Commissioner  of  Horticnltore  is  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Before  his 
appointment  he  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  college 
that  he  is  a  skilled  horticulturist.  His  office  is  to  be  located  at  Tocoma.  His  salary 
is$l,000  per  annum,  and  allowance  is  made  for  necessary  expenses  not  to  exceed  $500. 
He  is  required  to  nmntain  supervisory  direction  over  the  horticultoral  interests  of 
the  State  and  te  enforce  the  laws  relatii^  to  the  prevention  and  extermination  of 
pests  and  diseases  of  horticultural  stock  and  products.  His  term  of  office  is  4  years. 
This  officer  supersedes  the  former  Stete  Board  of  Horticulture.  (Iaws  of  1897, 
chjro.  110.1 

Fruit  cultnriats  in  any  county  are  authorized  to  form  a  horticultunil  society,  and 
such  society  is  empowered  to  nominate  a  qualified  person  for  county  fruit  inspector. 
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and  the  dntjee  of  snch  inepecton  are  deAoed.  Veir  fall  provision  is  made  for  the 
inspection  of  horticultural  stock  and  prodocta  and  puceflg  packasee.  and  tranaport*- 
tioa  vebiclea  used  in  the  packing,  atonng,  and  tranapoiiation  of  thOiaatne,  ftnd  for  tite 
prevention  and  extirpatioQ  of  peala  ana  diaeasee  therein.  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  119, 
as  amended  by  LawB  of  1899,  chap.  127.) 

Dealers  ei^aged  in  the  sale  or  importing  of  fruit  trees,  etc.,  must  have  a  license; 
application  voucher  must  be  made  to  the  commisaioner,  together  with  a  bond  in  the 
enm  of  11,000. 

The  law  provides  that  the  commisaioner  shall  preacribe  remedies  and  publish  them 
in  bulletins  for  distributioD  to  prevent  the  Introauction  and  spread  of  peats. 

The  law  provides  that  the  inspector  shall  disinfect  infected  premisee  if  the  owner 
does  not  do  so  in  a  specified  time. 

Appeala  may  be  made  to  the  Commiseioiier  of  Horticoltore,  and  his  decision  shall 
be  fiiud.     (Laws  of  1809,  chap.  127.) 


It  is  unlanfol  tor  any  jterson  to  willfully  or  malidously  [ilace  any  poison  or  sweet- 
ened subetance  for  the  pnrpoae  of  injuring  honey  bees  in  any  place  where  it  is 
exposed  tc  honey  bees.     (Iaws  of  1897,  chap.  12. ) 

snaAB  BoirsTY. 

The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  anyone  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  grown  in  the  State,  under  the  condition  that  it  shall 
contain  at  least  90  per  cent  -cryataltzed  sugar,  and  only  upon  su^ar  produced  from 
beets  for  which  an  average  price  not  letts  ttuin$4aton  has  been  paid  to  the  producer. 

Verified  statements  must  De  made  to  the  president  of  tbe  State  agricultural  college, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sugar  on  which  said 
bounty  shul  he  paid.    The  sum  of  (50,000  is  the  limit  to  be  paia  in  any  one  year. 

The  benefits  ot  this  act  accrue  to  persons  erecting  a  complete  sugar  factory  before 
November  1,  1901,  and  the  bounty  shall  be  paid  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
time  such  factory  shall  have  been  completed  and  in  operation,  (Laws  of  1899, 
chap.  17.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  one  couunisdoner  from  each  Con< 
grenional  district  and  one  from  the  State  at  lat^,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. They  must  be  practical  farmers,  and  not  more  than  3  shall  belong  to  one 
political  party.  The  term  of  ofBce  is  4  years.  They  are  required  to  meet  semian- 
nnally,  and  ottener  if  required.  They  sliall  elect  a  president  from  their  number  tor 
a  term  of  2  yeais,  and  a  secretary,  not  of  their  number,  for  the  same  term.  They 
are  allowed  (4  a  day  and  actual  traveling  expenses  while  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  board.  The  secretory  is  allowed  a  salary  of  not  to  eiceed  (1,000  a  ^ear  and 
actual  traveling  expenses.  The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  advance  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Btate  in  every  way,  promote  the  formation  of  agricultural  and  borticul- 
toral  societies,  circulate  information,  moke  reports,  and  issue  a  monthly,  bimonthly, 
<xt  c^narlerlypnbliGation  containing  crop  reporis  and  other  agricultural  matter  and 
etaturtica.  The  board  is  required  to  report  biennially  to  each  seseion  of  the  legislature. 
The  secretary's  office  is  to  be  locatea  at  the  seat  of  government  The  bos^  is  also 
chajged  with  tiie  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  against  contagious  diseases  ot  iiniTni>.lH. 
{C<Kfe  of  1899,  App.,  pp.  1129-1132.) 

vAnMaas'  iNerrriiTES. 


The  law  provides  that  the  Btate  officers  shall  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
the  sappreesion  and  extirpatiou  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  authorizes  the  Governor  to 
accept  the  mlee  and  r^ulatione  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under 
and  ID  pursuance  of  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congreas  approved  May  29,  1884. 
I  O— TOL  II 14 
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United  States  inspectors  have  the  right  of  Inspection,  quarantine,  and  rondemna- 
(ioa  of  animale  affected  with  any  contagioue  disease,  etc 

The  expenses  of  any  or  all  meaanree  that  may  be  used  to  enppreee  and  extupate 
plenn>pD«amonia  shin  be  paid  by  the  United  Bt&tea.     (lawsoflSSl,  chap.  S3.) 


The  law  coyen  the  sale  and  labeling  of  fertilisers,  and  mves  the  standard. 

It  is  required  that  the  manufacturer  who  offers  fertihzers  for  sale  must,  before 
doing  eo,  file  with  the  director  of  the  West  Virginia  Agricoltural  Experiment  Btation 
a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  required  to  be  made,  and  deposit  with  said  director 
a  seated  package  containing  not  less  than  1  pound  of  the  aescribed  fertilizer  with 
an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  thereof.  The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of 
an  analysis  fee  of  |10,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  etc.,  and  these  feee  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  West  Virginia  University  for  the  use  of  the  agriculture 
experiment  station.  The  director  of  the  experiment  station  shall  immediately  after 
filing  the  receipt  tmae  a  certificate  to  the  party  making  such  jiayment. 

T^  or  labefa  are  to  be  futnisbed  br  the  director  in  quantities  of  100,  or  multiples 
thereof,  at  60  cents  for  every  hundrea. 

The  law  provides  that  the  director  shall  publish,  by  bnlletin^  the  name  and  location 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  chemical  analysis  of  every  fertilizer  analysed  by  him. 
(Ibid.,  chap.  72.) 

WISCONSIN. 

STATE   BOABD  OF   AQiaCUUTUB*. 


ticulture,  manuiactnres,  and  the  domestic  arts.  The  hoard  consists  of  one  member 
from  each  Congressional  district  and  two  from  the  State  at  large,  all  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  t«rm  of  three  years.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  toe  board 
snail  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  They  shall  not  receive  an^  compensation, 
hutshall  be  reimbursed  for  expenditures  niade  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dntiee.  They  are  required  to  meet  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  and  to 
elect  at  such  meeting  one  of  their  number  as  president  and  another  aa  vice-president, 
and  some  person  not  a  member  ss  secretaiy  to  hold  office  one  year.  The  State  treae- 
urer  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board.  The  board  is  required  to  hold  its  office  at 
the  seat  of  government,  to  conduct  all  State  fairs  and  rwulate  the  same,  award 

firemiums,  etc.,  and  report  biennially  to  the  Governor.  The  State  is  exempt  from 
lability  for  the  debts  of  the  board.  Four  thousand  dollars  annually  is  appropriated 
for  the Btate  board;  but  before  this  is  made  available  a  certificate  must  be  signed  and 
presented  by  the  president  and  secretary  to  the  State  treasurer  that  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquor  has  neen  prohibited  and  prevented  on  the  State  fair  grounds.  A  like 
provision  is  made  in  r^^rd  to  the  northern  Wisconsin  State  bur.  (Sanborn  and 
Berryman'8  An.  StaL,  sees.  1466-1458^.) 

LOCAL  AOBICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Local  agricultural  sodetieB  are  autborieed  to  incor^rate,  one  in  each  county  or  by 
combining  two  or  more  counties  jointly,  by  adoptii^  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
electing  a  president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  fil- 
ing a  rertincate  of  organizatioii  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  and  a  copy 


of  the  constitution  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  t1 
corporation  is  oivaniEed.    (Ibid.,  sec.  1400.)     Police  powers  are  conferred  upon  State 
andlocal  agricultural  societies.     (Ibid    sec.  1466.) 

Property  owned  by  the  State  or  any  local  agricultural  society  used  exclusively  for 
fair  grotmds  is  exempt  from  taxation.     (Ilud.,  sec.  1036,  par.  i.) 


HORnCULTUBAL  BOCIBTIHS. 


The  Wisconmn  State  Hortacuttuntl  Association  is  incorporated,  and  its  duties  are  to 
aid  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  connty  and  local  horticultural  societies  and 
promote  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  by  holding  meetings  and  diacuasions. 
and  by  the  collection  and  disseminalion  of  information.  It  is  authorized  to  hold 
15,000  worth  of  property  and  receives  an  appropriation  of  tli7&0  annually  from  (he 
St^.  The  execubve  committee  consists  ot  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
one  member  from  each  Congressional  district  in  the  State  to  be  chosm  by  the  local 
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borticnltaral  sodetiee.    The  dntiM  of  euch  committee  are  prescribed  and  the  secre- 
tory is  required  to  report  biennially  to  the  Governor.     (Ibid.,  sees.  1469-14696.) 

pabhbbb'  iNBrrruTES. 

The  board  of  reseats  of  the  State  Univerrity  is  empowered  to  bold  lannen'  insti- 
tatee  and  make  taue  and  regulations  for  the  rame. 


The  taw  provid«  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  veterinary  si 

whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  mippressand  prevent  the  introduction  and  sprettdL.  

tagioufl  and  infectioaa  diseases  among  domestic  anjcnala,  end  cooperate  wiUi  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  etc. 

The  State  Veterinarian  has  authority  to  quarantine  any  premises  npon  which 
diseased  animals  are.  or  that  are  suspected  to  be  infected  with  disease,  and  it  is 
nnlawful  to  remove  diseased  animals  from  each  qaaraDtine.  The  law  providee  for 
pnnishment  for  violatins  this  law. 

The  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  diseased  animals,  and  further  provides,  in 
case  of  horses  ofiected  with  (glanders,  that  the  appraisal  Hhfdl  not  exceed  (SO. 

It  is  onlawfnl  to  import  domestic  animals  affected  with,  or  that  have  been  exposed 
to,  infectious  diseases. 

CompensatioQ  tor  animals  hilled  is  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
appraised  value,  and  the  State  Veterinarian  is  given  authority  to  settle  with  the 
owner  if  he  admits  that  the  appraised  value  is  greater  than  the  real  value.     (Laws  of 


The  law  authorizes  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiuentslatioD  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  WiaconsLD  to  inspect  through  his  aeent  any  nursery,  fruit,  or  garden  plan- 
tation, etc.,  that  he  suspects  of  being  iofeeted  with  San  Jose  scale  or  other  injurious 
insects  and  fungooa  dist 
escribes  t 
a  for  eradication. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  grow  or  offer  for  sale  any  nursery  stock  known  to 
be  infected  with  the  San  Jose  scale,  eto. 

The  law  provides  for  the  issuance  of  certificates,  and  the  furnishing  of  tags  or 
labels,  and  provides  that  the  sum  of  30  cents  per  100  may  be  charged  for  the  same. 

A  report  most  be  made  by  the  director  of  the  experiment  elation  to  the  Secretory 
of  State  on  the  last  week  day  of  May  of  each  year.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  180.) 


The  law  provides  that  fertilizer  costing  over  $10  a  ton  shall  bear  a  printed  state- 
ment of  the  nnmljer  of  net  pounds  contained  therein,  name  or  trade-mark,  name 
of  manufactuterjplace  of  manufacture,  etc.,  and  gives  the  standard. 

The  earn  of  {26  must  be  paid  annually  to  the  director  by  every  mannfocturer,  eto. 

A  sample  of  every  fertilizer  exposed  for  aale  must  be  analyzed  annually.  (Rev. 
Stat,  1SS&,  sees.  14e4G.,  1494<1.,  1494e.) 

The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  may  apjioint,  imder  certain  conditions,  for  the 
period  of  two  years,  a  Stato  Inspector  of  Apiaries. 

The  inspector  when  notified  ehall  examme  all  reported  apiaries  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  disease,  etc. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  give  the  owners  full  instruction  as  to  how  to  treat 
Bud  cases. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  visit  all  diseased  apiaries  a  second  time,  and  if 
neceeaary,  destroy  the  same. 

It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  the  diseased  apiary  to  seL  or  give  away  any  bees, 
etc.,  and  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  violates  the  law. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  Inspector  of  Apiaries  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Governor,  and  what  that  report  shall  contain,     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  160. ) 
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fnnuBh  th«  agricultural  experiment  elation  of  the  State  University  a  liat  of  lOOfarmen 
desirons  of  t«rtjiig  beete,  etc.     Beed  ie  furnished  free. 

An  approiniaUon  of  (500  ie  made  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  oniveiKty 
forpurcDasiiigarul  muling  beet  seed.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  230.) 

Tae  \s.v  exempts  all  factories  or  plants  for  the  maDutacture  and  refining  of  eogar 
frombeetflfrom  taxation,  exceptapecialasHeflsments  in  cities  and  villages,  for  the  term 
of  five  yeaiB  from  the  passage  and  publication  oF  the  act     (Laws  of  1S07,  chap.  158.) 

The  Btaadaid  w^cht  of  a  bushel  of  beets  is  60  ponnds.  (Bev.  Stat  of  1698,  sec. 
16®.) 

WYOMING. 


The  citizeos  of  an^  county,  or  of  two  counties  jointly,  may  organize  a  county  stock 
and  agricuttaral  society,  not  more  than  one  in  a  county,  with  corporate  powers,  and 
may  purchase  and  hold  real  estate  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  objects  of  the  aseocia- 
tjon,  which  while  so  used  is  exempt  from  taxation,  (Rev.  Stat,  of  1887,  sec.  044} 
B«V.  Btat.  at  1899,  sec.  3246  sec.  3225,  par.  14;  but  see  acts  of  1895,  chap.  52. ) 

Such  societies  are  directed  to  hoid  annual  meetings  for  the  election  oE^ofBcera,  and 
to  have  their  records  carefully  kept  by  the  secretary.  Such  records  may  be  read  as 
evidence  in  any  court.     (Rev.  Stat,  ot  1887,  sec.  045;  Rev.  StaL  of  1899,  sec.  3247. ) 

Three  or  more  persona  may  form  a  corporation  to  establish  and  mtuntain  grounds 
for  the  exhibition  of  live  stock  and  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  mineral  products, 
with  power  to  oBer  and  award  premiums.  (Ibid.,  see,  566;  Bev.  Stat  of  1899,  sec. 
3226.) 

Any  corporation  so  oi^nixed  is  entitled  to  receive  annually  from  the  State  26  per 
cent  of  the  Qret  t&OO  paid  in  premiums,  10  per  cent  of  any  additional  amount  up  to 
11,000,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  excess  up  to  96,000. 

Such  corporations  have  police  powers  over  their  (air  grounds.  (Rev.  Stat,  ol  1887, 
sees.  578,  646;  ibid.,  p.  3227.) 


To  the  Secretary  of  State  are  assigned  the  duties  of  GommiBsioner  of  Immigration 
and  Statfi  Statistician.  He ia. required  to  collect,  publish,  and  distribute  information  on 
all  matters  concerning  the' agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  stock,  and  mining 
interesta  of  the  State;  and  he  is  authorized  to  obtain  from  county  officers  and  other- 
wise etatistica  concerning  agriculture  and  live  stock.  (Law  of  1888,  chap.  84;  const., 
art  21,  sec  3;  law  of  admiseion,  approved  July  10, 1890,  26  U.  8.  Stat,  222,  see.  21.) 


The  law  provides  that  the  GiOTemoT  shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners, 
to  consist  of  three  members.  This  board  has  power  to  district  the  State  for  inspec- 
tion purposes,  and  provide  for  inspection  when  necessary.    The  duties  of  the  board 

Upon  complaint  being  made  to  the  board  that  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
exist  in  any  locality  in  any  other  State  or  Territory,  the  said  board  shall  cause  an 
investi^tion  of  such  complaints  and  if  the  complaint  is  well  founded  the  facts  shall 
be  certified  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  Governor  shall  by  proclamation, 
upon  the  receipt  of  such  certificate,  designate  such  localities  diseaaed  and  class  of  live 
stock  infected,  and  prohibit  the  importation  from  such  localities  of  live  stock  affected 
or  that  has  been  exposed  tu  contagion,  except  such  stock  as  has  been  held  in 
quarantine  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  State  Veterinary  Burgeon,  or  . 
a  sheep  inspector,  for  a  period  of  90iuys.     (Laws  of  1899,  chap.  20.) 

BOBTICULTUBE. 

The  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  diseased  or  infeetad  fruit  trees,  etc.,  and 
fixe»a penalty,     "  ••""-    <-     ~- ■ 


(Laws  of  1897,  chap.  7L) 


any  of  the  products  of  the  sugar  beets,  £ali  be  exempt  from  taxation  annually  oar- 
ing tiie  act^  use  of  such  property  for  that  purpose  for  a  period  of  10  yecxe.  No 
factory  so  engt^ed  shall  be  entitlea  to  such  exemption  unless  at  least  75  per  centum 
of  the  sugar  Deets  consumed  duiii^  each  year  shall  have  been  grown  in  Wyoming, 
provided  a  sufficient  supply  can  be  obtained  in  the  State.     (Iawb  of  1897,  cliap.  5o!) 


PART  V. 

DIGEST  OF  LAWS  MD  COURT  DECISIONS  REUTMG 

TO  GfiAIS  INSPECTION,  ELETATORS, 

AID  WAREHOUSES. 

A  EEPOXT  FBKPABKD  TfHDEK  THE  BIBHmoN  OP  THE  nBDSTBUI.  GOHHIBSION. 

ROBERT    CHRISTY. 


D.gitizecbyG00glc 
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LETTER  OP  TEAISrSMITTAl. 


2b  Pie  Induttrial  CommUtion: 

Gehtleiikn:  I  have  the  honor  totranBmithaiewlth  adigeetoftbe  gninlnroeo- 
Oon.devator.ond  wuehoiue  lawBof  certain  of  the  gndD-OTodnoing  States,  together 
with  citations  of  dedaions  of  the  Supreme  Goort  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
eupnnte  conrts  of  eadh  States  as  have  jndiclallj  conatmed  such  laws. 

I  found  onezamininstlielawarelattngtooommoDoanlerg,  bothStateandiater- 
srate,  that  when  tb^  obligation  of  tra^portatlon  of  property  cessad,  as  It  did 
whenit  resohed  theeleTatot  or  warehonse  to  which  It  waa  oonaigiied,  the  duties 
ti  the  wsrehonseman  began,  and  his  right  of  custody  attached  and  became  and 
continued  distinct  and  exoloMTe,  sabject,  however,  to  the  State  laws  r^ulating 
theeanie.  ■ 

I  this  connection  I  bee  leare  to  quote  from  the  learned,  exhanstlTe,  and  w^- 
reasoned  opinion  ot  JnaticeTuley,  of  the  circnltconrtofGookConnty,  111.,  handed 
down  as  we  ss  January  10,  tWil.  He  aaya:  "  Public  warehonaee  nave  come  to 
be  so  important  a  factor  in  interstate  commerce  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  nation^  l^lslatnre  would  asaome  their  regulation. "  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sng^ting,  however,  tbat  it  would  be  ImpracticaDle  to  place  this  control  undv 
the  enatlnK  Interatate  Commerce  Commiuion  without  radically  changing  the 
scheme  of  its  construction,  both  base  and  anperstmctuTe. 

The  learned  juatloe,  in  the  opinion  jnat  alluded  to,  fonnalatee  a  charge  against 
the  public  warehouseman  of  the  present  day,  in  the  following  vigorons  and  trench- 
ant language:  Referring  to  the  amendment  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  the  Illinois 
legislature,  approved  April  i6. 1871,  "to  give  effect  to  article  ISof  the  constitution 
of  this  State,''  he  aaya,  "  It  la  clear  in  the  light  of  the  legislation  of  this  State,  and 
tbe  debates  of  the  oonatitntional  convention,  and  the  hiatory  of  the  grain  trade, 
that  Uie  framers  of  the  consUtntion  never  Intended  to  create  a  State  iaatitntion  or 
agency  a  public  warehonse,  which  such  warehouseman  or  trustee  could  manage 
or  control  in  his  own  interest  and  to  the  injury  of  Drodoowe,  ahippera,  and  of  tae 
general  pnblic.*'    Following  is  the  providon  in  the  amemdatoi?  act  of  May  39, 


189T,  that  seems  to  jnstif  ytEe  foregmng  severe  comment 

"  The  proprietors,  lenees,  or  managers  of  public  warehounes  of  Class  A  may 
BtoreinBncnwarehouBeaowned,  leased,  or  managed  by  them,  grain  of  their  own, 
and  mix  it  with  the  grain  of  others  of  like  grade,  stored  therein,  and  may  purchase 
warehonae  receipts  representing  grain  on  store  In  anch  warehouses  owned,  leased, 
or  managed  bv  tnem. 

The  heart  of  the  beated  contest  now  raging  in  Chicago  beats  immediately  around 
theprivllege  conferred  by  this  amendment 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sta  tee  aeenis  to  have  contemplated  tbe  neces- 
sity of  ultimate  interferenoe  by  the  Federal  Congreaa  in  thia  matter  of  pnblic  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  of  grain  and  othor  property. 

in  Uunnu  IlUnole,'  itwasheld:  "  Where  warsnonaeearesitUBted  and  their  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  exclusively  within  a  State,  ^e'  mMr,  as  a  matter  of  dconeetic 
coDcern,  prescribe  regulations  for  them,  notwithstanduig  they  u«  used  as  instru- 
ments by  those  engs^d  in  interstate,  aa  well  as  in  State  oommerce,  and  until  Con- 
greaa  acta  in  referenee  to  their  interstate  rdatiotu,  anob  regulations  can  be  enforced, 
even  tbongb  they  may  Indirectly  operate  upon  commerce  beyond  h^  Immediate 
jurisdiction." 

It  is  a  matter  of  judicial  hiatory  that  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  TJnlled  States 
has  constatently  adhered  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  Hunn  v.  nilnola,  when, 
alluding  to  the  reserved  power  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  management  of  their 
domestic  affairs,  it  was  held  that ' '  under  the  powers  Inherent  In  every  sovereignty 
a  government  may  regulate  the  conduct  of  Its  cltiseiis  toward  each  other,  and.  when 
necessary  for  the  pubUc good,  the  mann»  in  which  eachshall  use  his  own  property : " 
notably.ln  Bndd  v.  New  York  (1892),  148  V.  S.,  517,  and  Brass  v.  North  Dala>ta 
(iea4).158U.  B.,  801. 


>M  U.S.,  lis.    iOctobartmt,W«.) 


.C^oglc 
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Both  the  lawnukers  and  the  exponnders  of  tlie  l&w  have  nnifiannly,  within  thdr 
TespectiTB  spheres,  when  dealing  with  the  sabj«ct  of  iraUic  eleratera  and  paUlc 
iwebonsM,  diaplayed  an  earnest  dedre  to  protect  tne  prodooar  and  shipper  of 
grain:  vet  nevertheless,  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  twenaeth  centory,  a  learned 
Jodge,  In  delivering  an  opinion  in  a  canoe  originating  in  the  ' '  practl<»llr  greatest 
nilvajcenterln  tue  world,"  fdtctmstiainea  to  declare  that  "the  protection tlie 
law  gives  to  the  prodncers,  shippers,  and  reoeivers  of  xraln  ia  the  protection  the 
woU  gives  to  the  lamb."  These  words  were  spoken  by  one  familiar  with  tiie  grain 
conditions  of  that  ci^,  jiot  only  from  long  reeidraice,  bnt  from  judicial  investigv 
tiona  in  which  be  haa  from  time  to  time  participated.  They  are  therefore  entiued 
to  serions  oonsidenitlon. 


i  OP  THB  LAWS. 

In  all  of  the  States  that  have  attempted  to  form  a  complete  and  perfect  system 
for  tbe  regnlatioa  ot  pnblio  elevators  and  pnblio  warehonses  there  is  a  very  oonsid- 
eratde  sitrdlarityin  the  leading  features  of  the  laws  compoeii^  ench  system,  whloh 
differ  bnt  little  inthe  powers  oonfen   '  "  ..        ~<  .  ,     ., 

dntiee  Imposed  npon  the  wareiKmeen 
anch  officers,  and  thetr  deelgnatltHiB. 

It  is  to  be  ^esnmed,  too,  that  Uiis  dmilarity  Is  at  leaat  partly  dne  to  the  fact 
that  the  system  adopted  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  oldest  of  these  States,  and  with 


the  Bpedal  conditions  of  environment  existing  in  tbe  various  Statos. 

The  following  are  the  naoal  snbjeota  of  legislative  enactment,  to  wit: 

Classification  and  deflnititKi  of  public  and  private  warehonses. 

The  licensing  of  pnblio  warehonses. 

Requiring  bonds  with  approved  eecnrity  by  wuehonsemen. 

Petutltles  for  conducting  bnsineBS  witbont  a  license. 

Prohibition'  against  unfair  discrimination  toward  those  delivering  grain  to  be 
stored,  and  the  mixing  of  grain  of  difFerent  grades  under  any  circnmstances. 

Keqniring  the  issuance  of  WKrefaouse  receipts  upon  the  rMeivfng  of  grain  into 
and  cancellation  of  such  receipts  anon  the  delivery  of  grain  out  of  the  warehouse. 

Holdiu;  it  unlawful  to  duplicate  Uie  number  borne  b^  reoeipta  in  any  given  year. 

Provimng  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  both  upon  delivery  to  and  delivery  from  a 


penalties. 

Prompt  delivery  of  stored  sraln  upon  demand  of  holder  of  receipt,  acoompanled 
by  tender  of  charges  required  of  warehouseman,  and  unreasonable  delay  punished 
bs^mescribed  daioages. 

Weekly  and  daily  statementa  required  to  be  made  nnt  by  WEffehonseman  and 
consplononsly  posted  and  published,  showing  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of 
groin  in  store,  with  divers  other  particulars  touching  tbe  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  his  business. 

A  ohi^luspeotmr  and  neceoonry  asristonts  provided  for,  and  required  to  take  offi- 
cial oaths  and  give  bonds  with  approved  aunties. 

Kates  of  stonige  fw  each  year  required  to  be  published  by  warehouseman,  within 
a  maximum  rate  established  by  law. 

Loss  by  fire  or  by  the  beating  c^  c 
thewarenouseman,  if  hehadnaedd „ 

Tampering  with  grain  by  worebonseman,  while  in  his  custody,  to  secure  ptcAt 
to  hfmself,severelyptmlshed— such  as  mixing  groin  of  differentgradee;  selecting 
different  qualities  of  the  same  grade  for  the  purpose  of  storing;  attemxttlng  to 
deliver  grain  of  one  grade  for  another. 

Assuming  to  act  as  Inspector  without  proper  authority,  mlsoondnct  of  author- 
ized inspector  in  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  bribing  an  inspector,  ore  declared 
crimes  and  severe  penalties  prescribed. 

Right  of  appeal  la  given  to  interested  parties  trom  the  Inspection  ot  groin  if  dis- 
satisfied therewith  to  a  tribunal  whoee  decision  Is  mode  Anal. 

All  unlawful  comblnatioDs  between  worehonsemen  ond other  persons aredeclared 
crimes  and  punishments  prescribed. 

Warehouserecelptsaremodenegotiable.tlielr  sale  to  be  deemed  a  valid  transfer 
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A  proper  number  and  standard  of  grodee  for  the  Inspeotion  of  grain  are  annoally 
to  be  made,  not  alterable  nnleSB  after  pnblio  notioe. 

Deelgmated  State  ofBcera  are  charged  vllb  Uie  dat;  of  examining  into  the  con- 
dition and  management  of  all  paUio  varehonaea  and  pnblic  SlevatorB,  and 
clothed  wiUi  ample  anthorltjr  to  Inepect  scales  In  nee,  to  require  written  reports, 
and  to  compel  the  attend^uw  of  witnonooo  and  the  prodnction  of  booke  <tf  acoormi 
and  other  written  evldenoei  required  to  be  kept  by  a  warehoiueman. 

Cancellation  of  liceneee  of  public  warehoneeman  ni»on  Batisfact^wy  proof  of 
mi«condnct  in  hia  boeineeg  provided  for.  Qui  tatn  actions  are  preeerred  and  regu- 
lated; also  snits  by  indlTidoals  for  private  damageesoBtained  byreaaon  of  the  acts 
of  warefaoDsemen,  even  though  such  acts  Involve  oSeneee  against  the  public,  and 
may  have  bees  proeeonted  and  punished  as  such,  or  even  when  the  accused  is 
acqnitted. 

The  selling  of  grain  by  sample  has  not  been  Interfered  with  by  law. 

After  long  experience  in  the  mode  of  selecting  the  officers  having  control  of  the 
inspection  of  grain  and  the  snperrlslon  of  tbe  condition  and  management  of  pnt>- 
llc  warehouses  by  appointment  of  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  eome  of  the  States  reqaire  sach  officers  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors,  as  otber  State  offloras  are  chosen.  One  State  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  extend  to  the  reof^ni^ed  politloat  parties  by  otatnte  tlie  privilege  of  patting  the 
candidates  In  nomination,  as  for  ottier  State  ofHoes.  (Act  of  Hinneaota,  approved 
March  6.  1899.) 

Reepeotfollj  submitted. 

BOBEST  Chbistt. 
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CAUFORNIA. 

fieeeipti.— AvarehonBeuun  ia  forbidden  to  laene  any  receipt  for  property  nnltOB 
it  is  bona  fide  in  store  and  under  hie  control  at  tbe  time  of  imuuic«. 

Hoaejl  loaned,— The  Bame  rale  applies,  and  like  oondidons  miut  exlat,  In  Inn- 
ing a  receipt  for  monef  loaned  or  other  Indebtednees. 

Second  reeetpf.— The  laeuing  of  a  second  receipt,  while  a  former  receipt  for  the 
same  property  is  ontstondiug  and  nncanceled,  ia  made  onlawfnl. 

SeHinp,j>roperfy.— Selling,  encumbering,  sbipping,  transferring,  or  in  any  man- 
ner removing  property  beyond  the  inimediate  control  of  the  warehonseman,  la 
forbidden,  nnleea  tlie  holder  of  the  receipt  for  Bnch  property  consent  thereto  by 
vritin^,  in  ink,  indorsed  on  the  receipt. 

Receipts  dax^^/Ki. — Receipts  are  divided  into  two  claasee:  (1)  Transferable  or 
negotiaijle;  (3)  non transferable  or  nonnegotlable.  An  indorsement  of  the  first 
class  la  deemed  a  valid  transfer  of  tbe  property  represented  by  the  receipt. 


and  date  of  delivery.  In  case  of  nonnegotlable  receipts  no  delivery  of  property 
shall  be  made  except  apon  the  written  order  of  the  person  to  whom  the  receipt  waa 
iasned. 

NonntgoiwbU  receiptu  shall  have  printed  across  their  face  in  bold,  distinct  let- 
ters, in  red  ink,  the  word  "nonnegotlable." 

Loa»  bv  fire.— No  warehonseman  or  person  doing  a  general  storage  business  is 
to  be  held  for  lose  or  damage  by  fire  while  the  propOTty  is  In  his  costody,  pro- 
vided reasonable  care  and  vigilance  be  need  to  protect  and  preserve  the  same. 

Puitixhment. — The  foregoing  provisions  are  from  an  act  approved  April  1 ,  1878, 
and  any  violation  of  the  same  is  declared  a  felony,  anbjectmg  to  indictment,  and 
on  conviction  to  afine  not  eioeeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison 
not  exceeding  five  years. 

Tbe  righta  of  individnals  aggrieved  by  snch  vlolatioDS  are  preserved,  and  actions 
may  be  bronght  before  any  conrt  of  competent  jnrlsdiotion  to  recover  the  dam- 
ages anstained,  whether  the  offender  shalfhave  been  convicted  or  not. 


AKTICLB  Xni  OF  THE  C-ONSTITDTION  OP  1870. 

Brc.  1.  All  elevators  or  atorehonses  where  grain  or  other  property  is  stored  for  a 
oompena^tion,  whether  the  property  stored  be  kept  separate  or  not,  are  declared  to 
be  pnbllc  warehonses. 

Skc.  3.  The  owner,  lessee,  or  manager  of  each  and  every  public  warebotue  altn- 
ated  in  any  town  or  city  of  not  lees  than  100,000  inhabitanta  shall  make  wecdcly 
statements,  nnder  oath,  before  some  officer  to  be  designated  by  law,  and  keep  ttie 
same  posted  in  some  oonaplcnons  place  in  the  office  i^  snch  warebonse,aDd  shall 
also  file  a  copy  for  pnbllc  examination  in  snch  placeaa  shall  bedesignBted  bylaw, 
which  statement  shall  coneotly  set  forth  the  amonnt  and  grade  of  each  and  every 
Und  of  (train  In  snch  warehonse,  together  with  snch  other  property  as  may  be 
stored  therein,  and  what  warehouse  receipts  have  been  leaned  and  are,  at  tbe  time 
of  making  sncb  statement,  ontstonding  therefor,  and-  shall,  on  tbe  oopy  posted  in 
the  warehouse,  noM  daily  snch  changes  as  may  be  mods  in  the  qnantity  and  grade 
210  . 
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of  grain  in  each  wuehonM,  and  the  different  gndee  of  grain  sliipped  In  n . 
lots  shall  not  be  mixed  with  inferior  or  superior  grades  witbont  the  consent  of  the 
owner  OT  consignee  tliereof. 

Bec.  8.  The  owners  of  property  stored  in  any  warehonse  or  holder  of  a  reoeipt 
for  the  same  shall  alwan  be  at  liberty  to  examine  snoh  property  BtOTod  and  all 
"    '    '        '        —  I  of  the "" ■         -  *  ■    — -     —    "   -  -^ 


tbe  bocAs  and  records  of  the  warehoose  Is  r^ard  to  snoh  property.  (C,  B.  &Q. 
E.  B.  Co.  r.  Hoyt,  1  BTad.,88S.) 

Sbc.  4.  All  nulroad  companies  and  other  common  carriera  on  railroads  shall 
weigfa  or  measure  grain  at  points  where  It  is  shipped  and  reoeipt  for  the  full 
amonnt,  and  shall  be  resiM>nsible  for  the  delivery  of  snch  amonnt  to  the  owner  ta 
consignee  thereof  at  the  place  of  destination. 

Sec  6.  All  railrosd  oompaniee  receiving  and  transporting  grain,  in  bulk  or 
otherwise,  shall  deliver  the  same  to  any  consignee  thereof,  or  any  elevator  or  pnb- 
lic  WBzehoQse  to  which  it  may  be  ctmngned,  provided  such  consignee  or  the  ele- 
vator or  pnhlio  warehouse  can  be  reached  by  any  track  owned,  iMsed,  or  nsed,  or 
which  can  be  nsed,  by  snch  railroad  companies:  and  all  railroad  companies  shall 
permit  connections  to  be  made  with  tlielr  tracks,  so  that  any  sach  consignee  and 
any  ptiblic  warehouse,  coal  bank,  or  coal  yard  may  be  reached  by  the  cars  on  said 
railroad. 

Ssc.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  all  lawsnecessanrto 
prevent  the  issne  of  false  and  frandnlent  warehoose  receipta  and  to  ^ve  tall  eflect 
to  this  article  of  the  constitntioa.  which  shall  be  liberally  conetmed  so  as  to  pro- 
tect prodooers  and  shippers;  and  the  enomeration  of  the  remedies  herein  named 
shall  not  be  oonstmed  to  deny  to  the  General  Assembly  the  power  to  prescribe  by 
law  Btioh  other  and  further  remedies  as  may  be  f otind  expedient,  or  to  deprive  sny 
person  of  existing  common-law  remedies. 

Sbo.  7.  The  General  Assembly  shall  passlawsforthelnspectionof  grain,  for  tlie 
protection  ol  prodooers,  shippers,  and  receivers  of  grain  and  prodnoe. 

An  Act  to  Beoulats  Pdbuo  WAREHOtiBBS,  and  the  'Wabbhodbiks  and  Ik- 

SPECrnON  OP  GKAIN,  AND  TO  GIVE  EFFECT  TO  ASTICLE  18  OF  THR  CONSTITnTIOM 
OFTHISSrATB.      (APFBOVED APRIL  25,  1871.} 

ClanifiaUion  of  public  uureAouee*.— Secticm  1  divides  public  warehonses  into 
three  classes,  desurnating  them,  respectively,  as  Class  A,  B,  and  C. 

Section  2  provides  tlut  Class  A  shall  emWaoe  all  warehonses,  elevators,  or 
granaries,  located  Jn  oitiee  of  not  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  in  which  ftrain  is 
stored  in  bnlk,  and  in  which  the  grain  of  different  owners  is  mixed  togetlm,  or 
in  which  grain  is  stored  in  snch  manner  that  the  identity  of  different  lots  or 
parcels  can  not  be  aoonrately  preserved. 

Class  B  embraces  all  other  warehonsse,  elevators,  or  Branariee  in  which  grain 
is  stored  in  balk  and  the  grain  of  different  owners  mixed  together. 

Class  G  embraoes  all  other  warefaooses  or  plaoes  where  property  of  any  kind  is 
stored  for  a  consideration. 

License  and  boTid, — Section  8  reqnires  a  license  to  be  taken  oat  before  any  busi- 
ness is  trsasaoted  in  a  warehonse  of  Class  A. 

Section  4  reqaires  bond  to  be  given  by  a  warehonseman  of  Class  A  in  the  penal 
som  of  tlO,000. 

Section  6  imposes  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  t500  for  each  and 
every  day  boBiaeee'is  carried  on  without  a  license. 

Storage  of  grain.— Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  every  warehooseman  of  Class  A 
to  receive  for  storage  any  grain  that  may  be  tendered  to  him  In  the  nsnal  mannw 
In  which  warehoasse  are  aconstomed  to  receive  the  same  in  the  ordinary  and  nsnal 
course  of  bntfness,  not  making  aa^  discrimination  between  persons  or  between  him- 
self as  the  owner  of  grain  stored  in  snch  honse  and  other  persons  desiring  toavtil 
themselves'of  warehoose  faoilitiee;  snch  grain,  in  all  cases,  to  be  Inspected  and 
graded  by  a  doly  anthortzed  inspector,  and  to  be  stored  with  grain  of  a  simllarerade 
received  at  llie  same  time  as  near  as  may  be.  In  no  case  sh^  «ain  of  difterent 
grades  be  mixed  together  while  in  store.  Bnt  if  the  owner  or  condgnee  so  requests, 
and  the  warehonseman  consent  thereto,  his  grain  of  the  same  grade  may  be  kept 
in  a  bin  by  itself,  apart  from  that  of  other  owners,  which  bin  shall  thereapon  be 
marked  and  known  as  a"8eparato  bin."  If  awarehoase  receipt  be  issaed  for 
grain  so  kept  separate,  it  shall  state  on  its  face  that  it  is  in  a  separate  bin,  and  shall 
ststo  the  nomber  of  such  bin;  and  no  grain  shall  be  delivered  from  snch  ware- 
honse onlees  it  be  inspected  on  the  delivery  thereof  by  a  duly  snthorized  inspector 
<rf  grain. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  constraed  as  to  require  the  receipt  of  grain 
into  any  warehoose  in  which  there  is  not  snfacient  room  to  accommodate  or  store 
It  properly,  or  in  oases  where  snch  warehonse  is  neceasarily  closed. 
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Amendment.— Theprnpriebota,  leasees,  or  managers  of  public  wardioiisesof  Class 
A  jauy  store  in  anr  soch  warehonsee  owned,  leased,  or  managed  \>j  them  grain  of 
UieiT  own  and  mix  it  with  the  grain  of  others  of  like  grade  stored  therein,  and 


1,  leased,  or  a 

■halldediet* 


« to  so  store  and  mix  his  own  grain  in  any  sncb  warehonse  or  ware- 
booses  owned,  leased,  or  managed  by  him,  or  to  pnrobase  receipts  for  grain  on 
store  thertin,he  shall  so  inform  tbecuief  inspector  of  grain  of  theoonntyui  which 
snchwarehonse  or  warehonseeare  located,  and  saldchlef  inspector  shall  therenpon 
place  andkeep  In  sncbwarehonse  or  warehonsee,  wheneTOneceesary  BO  to  do,  one  or 
more  asststaot  inspectors,  who  shall,  in  addition  to  their  nsnal  dnties  as  assistant 
inspeotors,  have  general  saperrislon  over  the  storing  and  care  of  grain  stored  in 
soch  warehouse  or  warehonsee,  nnder  snoh  rules  and  regnlattons  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  Railroad  and  Warehonse  CommiseloBers;  and  saiooommissioDers  are  hra«by 
invested  with  f  nil  power  and  antborlty  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  oonown- 
ing  the  storing,  handling,  and  delivery  of  grain  in  warehoiuee  of  Qasa  A  in  which 
the  proprietors,  leasees,  or  managers  thereof  store  their  own  grain  as  may  in  their 
opinion  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  fraud  upon  or  discrlminatioii  against  other 
depositors  of  grain  in  their  said  warehooses,  and  to  prevent  any  propriet<^,  lessee, 
or  manager  ot  snob  warehonse  from  seonring  to  himself  as  the  owner  4^  grain 
stored  tlwrein  any  benefit  or  advantage  over  any  other  depositor  of  grain  stored 
in  snch  warehouse  or  warehonsee.  (As  amended  by  act  approved  M^  S6, 1S97, 
in  force  Joly  1,1897.    Lawsof  18»T,p.  802.) 

TPinrehouae  reoeipls. — Section  7  provides  that  the  owner  or  consignee  of  grain  in 
a  warehouse  ot  Glass  A  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  warehoose  receipt,  ail  charges 
that  are  liens  on  snch  grain  having  been  paid,  snch  receipt  to  stoto  on  its  face, 
among  other  things,  the  quantitT  and  inqiected  grade  of  the  grain;  that  it  has 
been  received  In  store,  and  is  duiverable  nj^  the  return  of  tM  receipt  properly 
indorsed.  This  section  also  requiree  all  receipts  for  ^rain  to  be  consecutively  num- 
bered, and  DrohiUts  the  issuing  of  two  receipts  beanng  the  same  number  from  the 
same  warehonse  during  any  one  year.    The  case  of  lost  receipts  is  provided  for. 

Section  8  requires  that  before  delivery  of  grain  from  store  the  surrendered 
receipt  shall  be  plainly  marked  across  its  face  with  the  word  "  Canceled,"  with 
the  name  of  the  person  canceling  the  same. 

Section  9  contains  divers  provisions  relating  to  warehonse  receipts  tending  to 
prevent  frand  in  respect  thereto  and  to  preserve  the  Integrity  thereof. 

Section  10  profaibite  a  warehouseman  from  inserting  in  receipts  issued  by  him 
any  language  limiting  his  liability  or  responsibility  as  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

Section  11  provides  for  the  nrompt  delivery  by  the  warehonseman  of  the  prop- 
erty stored  upon  the  return  o^  the  receipt  issued  by  him  properly  indorsed  and 
tender  of  all  proper  charges.  In  case  or  default  in  delivery  the  warehouseman 
Is  made  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  receipts  for  damagee  for  each  default  in  the 
sum  of  1  cent  per  bushel,  and  in  addition  tiiereto  1  cent  per  bushel  for  each  and 
every  day  such  neglector  refusal  continues. 

iS(atein«n(a.— Seotionl3reqaires  from  each  warehouseman  of  dassAweeklyatote- 


also  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  grain  delivered  or  shipped  by  such 
warehonseman  during  tb»  previous  day  and  what  warehonse  receipts  have  been 
canceled,  etc 

Inspection  and  grading  of  grain, — Section  18  contained  afnll  and  complete  stote- 
ment  as  to  the  grtMe  of  the  several  kinds  of  grain  accustomed  to  be  stored  in  public 
warehouses,  but  was  amended  by  an  act  approved  April  16, 1873. 

This  amendatory  act  required  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehonse  Commission- 
ers to  establish  a  proper  standard  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  with  authority  to 
change  the  same  from  time  to  time  after  public  notice  had  been  given  of  the  con- 
templated change,  provided  that  no  mixture  of  old  and  new  grades  should  be 
permitted  while  in  store. 

The  amendatory  act  also  required  the  commissioners  to  appoint  three  discreet 
and  competentpersons  to  act  as  a  committee  of  appeals  in  every  dty  wherein  a 
warehouse  of  Claas  A  was  located,  with  power  to  make  all  neceesary  rules  govern- 
ing the  manner  of  appeals. 

ijection  4  of  the  amendatory  act  was  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  36, 1686, 
which  required  the  m^nbers  of  tbe  committee  of  appeals  to  take  an  oath  and 
execute  a hond  in  the  penal  som  of  $S,000  eaob,  to  be  approved  by  the  Ballroad  and 
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Warehonae  Commlsdonere.  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  and  probibited  the 
appointment  of  any  person  on  ench  conunittee  who  was  a  purchaser  or  recseiver  of 
grain  or  other  articles  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  committee. 

Seotion  14  was  amended  by  an  act  Bpnroved  June  T,  1897,  as  foUows: 

Paragraph  1  makes  it  the  dnty  of  the  Govemar  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  snitable  person,  not  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trade,  nor  interested  in  any  warehouse  in  tne  State,  a  chief  inspector  of  grain, 
lohold  hiaofacefortwoyeaia,  in  every  oityoroonntyin  which  ia  located  aware- 
house  of  ClaM  A  or  Class  B:  As  to  Class  B,  the  appointment  only  to  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  commission,  snch  recommendation  to  be  dependent  npon 
the  reiitieat  of  the  county  commissloQers  or  board  of  euperviaors  of  the  conn^. 

Paragraph  2  confers  npon  the  chief  Inspector  the  duty  of  a  general  supervision 
over  the  inapeotion  of  grain,  under  the  adVice  and  direction  ofthe  commiaaion. 

I^agraph  ii  authorizes  the  chief  insiwctor  to  nominate  to  the  commission,  and 
the  latter  to  appoint,  a  suitable  number  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as  assistant 
inspeotors. 

I^ragrapbs  4  and  S  require  the  chief  inspector  to  take  an  official  oath  and  to 
execute  a  nond  in  the  sum  of  |jO,000  when  appointed  for  any  city  in  which  ia 
located  a  warehonae  of  Class  A,  and  in  the  sum  of  |10,000  when  appointed  for 
any  other  city  or  county;  each  assistant  to  take  a  like  oath,  and  execute  a  bond  in 
the  flom  of  $S,000.  Such  bonds  are  to  be  ezecnted  with  soretieB  to  be  approved  by 
Uie  commission. 

Para^phs  0  and  7.  All  inspectors  of  grain  and  other  employees  in  connectdon 
tli^«with  are  to  be  governed  fn  their  respective  duties  by  snch  rules  and  regnla- 
tioDa  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  commiaai  oners,  which  board  la  empow- 
ered to  fix  their  compensation,  to  make  mlea  and  regulations,  and  to  Gz  the  rate 
of  charges  for  the  inspection  of  grain  and  the  manner  of  collection  thereof. 

Paragraphs  8  and  0  authorize  the  board  of  commisaionerH  to  appoint  a  ware- 
house registrar  and  necessary  assistants;  to  have  a  general  sapervisicm  and  control 
over  them,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensation, 


pcnrtedDT 
appointm 


appointm  under  tbia  act  for  official  miscondoot,  and  to  appoint  his  successor. 

Paragraph  11.  All  necessair  expenses  incident  to  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  vu 
the  office  of  r^:iBtrar,  are  deemed  expenses  of  the  inspection  service,  and  are 
required  to  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  ezpeneea  of  such  service  and  to  be  paid 
frcm  the  funds  collected  for  the  some. 

Storage  rates.— Section  15  requires  each  warehonseman  <rf  Class  A  to  publish 
during  the  first  week  of  Jaiinary  of  each  year,  in  one  or  more  newspapers  pub- 
liahed  In  the  city  in  which  nia  warehouse  is  located,  a  table  or  schedule  of  rates 
fco-  the  storage  of  grain  in  his  warehouse  daring  the  ensninK  year.  It  likewise 
fixes  the  magnum  charges  for  storage,  which  are  modified,  however,  in  case  of 
grain  damp  or  liable  to  early  damage,  as  indicated  by  its  Inspeotlou  when  received. 

Loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  from  Aeafing.— Section  16  relieves  the  public  ware- 
bonseman  from  loss  or  damage  to  property  by  fire  while  in  his  custody  in  case  he 
has  exerdsed  reasonable  care  and  vlgUance  to  protect  the  same;  and  likewise 
reUeves  lilm  from  liability  for  damage  to  grain  by  heating,  if  It  can  be  shown  that 
he  has  exercised  proper  care  in  hsniUlng  and  storing  the  same. 

(This  seoticai  contains  other  providons,  embracing  both  Class  A  and  B  ware- 
honseman, to  prevent  injustice  to  them  when  grain  is  discovered  to  be  ont  of 
condition,  etc.) 

Tampering  wUh  grain. — Section  17  declares  it  to  be  nnlawfnl  for  any  public 
warehonseman  to  mix  any  grain  of  different  grades  together,  or  to  select  diSerent 
qualities  of  the  same  f^ade  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or  delivering  the  same,  or  to 
attempt  to  deliver  grain  of  one  grade  for  another,  or  in  any  woy  to  tamper  with 
grain  while  in  his  possession  or  custody  with  a  view  of  securing  any  profit  to  him- 
self or  any  other  person;  and  in  no  case  is  he  permitted  to  mis  grain  of  different 
grades  together  while  in  store. 

Ej^mination  of  property  in  store. — Bkc.  18.  Owners  of  property,  or  persons 
interested  therein,  and  antnorlzed  inspectors  thereof  are  authorized  to  examine 


and  meosorsB  at  any  time  whm  required  by  any  person  whose  property  has  been 
or  ia  to  be  weighed  on  such  scales. 

The  use  of  scales  found  to  be  in  an  imperfect  or  incorrect  condition,  until  they 
have  been  found  correct  and  prtwerly  sealed,  by  any  wareiiouseman,  makes  him 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against    (See  Criminal  Code,  sec.  101,  "  False  weights  and 
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tntpection  of  graiti  before  atoring, — Sec.  19.  Insll  places  where  there  arelegaUr 
appomted  inniecton,  gr»fn  is  required  to  be  inspected  before  the  proprietor  or 
maDBger  of  a  CHaBB  B  warehonM  is  permitted  to  receive  and  mix  it  with  the  grttln 
of  otlier  owners. 

PenaUiea  for  certain  offenses. — Section  30  provides  that  any  person  who  shall 
assnme  to  act  as  an  inspector  of  grain  without  being  dnl  v  appointed  and  sworn 
shall  be  held  to  be  an  impoater,  and  pnnlshed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $100  for  each  attempt  to  inspect  grain,  to  be  recovered  by  action  before 
a  JTistlce  of  the  peace. 

This  section  further  provides  that  anj  authorised  inspector  gnilty  of  neglect  of 
dnty,  or  who  knowingly  or  careleesly  Inspects  or  grades  any  g>^in  improperly,  or 
accepts  money  or  other  consideration  for  any  n^lect  or  improper  performance  of 
any  dnty  as  snch  inspector,  and  the  person  wno  improperly  inflnenoee  bim  thereto, 
sball  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  txi  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |100 
nor  more  than  $1 ,000,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jallnotless  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve-months,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tioti  of  the  court 

Withholding  grain  from  storage. — Section  31  provides  that  In  oaae  any  owner  or 
ctmsignee  of  grain  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Inspection  thereof,  or  from  any  caoee 
deeiree  it  should  not  pass  Into  store,  it  shall  be  withheld  upon  his  giving  notice  to 
the  person  or  coiporation  in  possession  and  paying  accrued  charges.  If  such  notice 
be  given  to  a  railroad,  the  grain  mnat  be  removed  from  its  care  within  34  hours. 
If  notice  be  given  to  the  warehouseman  that  the  grain  is  to  be  withheld,  and  the 
latter  receive  the  same,  he  is  made  liable  to  the  owner  (or  double  the  market  value 
of  such  grain. 

'  Unlawful  combinations. — Section  33  makes  it  unlawful  for  warehousemen  to 
enter  into  comUnation  with  any  c<«poration  or  with  any  Individual  whereby  the 

direotli 

Suit*    „ 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  act  by  a 
upMi  his  bond  u  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  hla  own  use. 

This  section  likewise  mokes  it  the  dotyof  the  prosecating  attorney  of  the  connty 
in  which  crlminalproaeoutlons  have  been  bronght  ugaiost  a  warehouseman  for  the 
violation  of  any  ofthe  provisions  of  the  act  to  prosecntethesametoafinal  iaaoe. 

Wareliouse  receipts  assignable.— Betction  34  makes  warehouse  receipts  for  prop- 
erty stored  In  any  class  of  pablic  warehouses  transferable  by  indorsement,  whldi 
indorsementoperatesasavalld  transfer  of  the  property  represented  by  the  receipt. 

Fraud. — Section  25  makes  It  a  crime  for  any  public  warehooseman  to  Issue  a 
reoelpt  for  property  not  actnoUy  in  store,  or  a  receipt  in  any  respect  fraudulent,  or 
to  remove  any  propnrty  from  store  (except  to  preserve  it  from  fire  or  sudden  danger) 
without  the  retuni  and  cancellation  of  all  outstauding  receipts,  and  imposes,  in 
addition  to  any  other  penalty  prescribed  by  the  act,  uDon  conviction,  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years.  (See  Criminal 
Code,  ch.  SS,  sacs.  124, 125. ) 

Ci^piea  of  the  act  to  be  posted. — Section  37  requires  every  proprietor  or  manager 
of  a  pnUic  warehouse  to  keep  posted  up  at  all  times  in  a  conspicuous  place  In  his 
badness  office  a  printed  copy  of  the  act. 


warehouse  receipts  had  been  Issued  except  upon  the  r  etnnt  of  such  receipts  stamped 
or  otherwise  plainly  marked  Inr  the  warehouse  regiatrar  with  the  words  "  r^^ 
tered  for  coHection,"  and  the  date  thereof. 

Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners.— The  Board  of  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commissioners,  established  by  an  act  approved  April  18,  1871,  is  com- 
posed of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Qovemor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  ThMr  term  of  office  is  two  years.  Each  member  Is  required  to 
make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  In  a  form  prescribed  and  to  give  a  bond  in  the 
penal  sum  of  |20,000,  with  security  to  be  approved  by  the  Qovemor.  Their  salary 
Is  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $3,500  each  per  annum.    They  are  empowered  to 


missloners  may  require  and  preecribe,  a  statement  concerning  the  condition  and 
management  of  his  bnsiness  as  each  warefaonseman. 
The  commissioners  are  required  to  moke  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of 
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their  doinga  for  die  preceding  year,  and  also  to  examine  anj  i»articalar  enb^t 
connected  with  the  condition  and  management  of  mUroads  and  warehotuea  when- 
ever the  Governor  shall  direct,  and  report  to  him  in  writing,  with  their  opinion 
thereon  and  their  reaaons  therefor. 

The  commiBsioners  are  required  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment and  all  other  matters  concernlDg  the  business  of  railroodB  and  varehonsee 
in  the  State,  so  far  aa  the  same  pertain  to  the  relation  of  such  roods  and  ware- 
honeee  to  the  public,  and  to  the  ac«ommodatian  and  security  of  persons  doing 
bnsiness  therewith;  and  to  prosecnt«,  or  canse  to  be  prosecuted,  all  oorporations 
or  persons  gniltjr  of  riolationa  of  the  laws  o(  the  State, 

Power  is  conferred  npon  the  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  all  applica- 
tions for  the  cancellation  of  warchonse  licensee,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  any 
warehonseman  has  been  guilty  of  violating  any  law  of  the  State  concerning  the 
business  of  public  warebouBOmen  the  commisaioners  may  cancel  and  revoke  his 
license. 

The  commiBsioners  are  anthorized  to  examine  and  inspect  the  property,  books, 
accounts,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  all  railroad  companies  and  pnbuc  ware- 
housemen at  all  times  daring  buainesa  hours,  and  to  examine  under  oath  or  afSr- 
mation  the  owners,  managers,  lessees,  agents,  and  employees  of  public  warehouses, 
and  other  persons,  concerning  any  matter  relating  to  tne  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  such  bnaineea. 

In  making  any  examination  contemplated  by  the  act,  the  commissionerB  are 
empowered  to  issne  subpoenas  for,  administer  oaths  to,  and,  when  necessary, 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  witness  to  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  obey  the  process  of  subpoena. 

The  act  provides  penalties  against  omcere,  agents,  and  employees  of  railroad 
companies,  and  against  owners,  lessees,  managers,  and  employees  of  warehouses 
for  willfully  neKlectin^  to  make  and  fnmtsb  any  report  requiredby  the  act,  or  will- 
folly  or  nnlawfnlly  hhidering,  delaying,  or  obstmcting  the  commissioners  in  the 
diacnarge  of  their  duties;  to  wit,  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500  for  each 
offense,  and  a  like  penalty  for  every  period  of  ten  days  of  such  willful  neglect  or 
refusal. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Attomey-Qeneral  and  of  the  State's  attorney  in  every 
circuit  or  county  to  instituto  and  prosecute  all  suita  and  proceedings,  when 
directed  thereto  by  the  commissioners,  involving  a  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
State  concerning  railroad  companies  or  warehouses,  or  the  ofBcers,  employees, 
owners,  operators,  or  agents  of  any  such  companies  or  warehonsee.  ^t  (am  actions 
are  saved  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

The  act  is  not  to  be  so  conatmed  as  to  waive  or  affect  the  right  of  any  person 
Injored  by  the  violation  of  any  law  in  regard  to  railroad  companies  or  waie- 
boQsea  from  proseoatjiig  suits  for  his  private  damages  in  any  manner  allowed 
bylaw. 

KANSAS. 

Private  and  public  warehousemen. — All  persons  who  shall  keep  a  warehouse  in 
the  State  for  the  atoring  of  grain  in  a  separate  bin,  distinct  from  the  grain  of  all 
other  persons,  are  denominated  "private  warehousemen,"  and  all  persona  keeping 
a  warehouse  for  the  storing  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  in  which  the  grain  of  different 
owners  shall  in  any  way  be  mixed,  "nnbUo  warehousemen." 

Receipts. — Private  and  public  warenousemen,  receiving  grain  into  store,  on  the 
demand  of  the  owner  are  reqnired  to  deliver  to  him  a  receipt,  setting  forth  the 
quantity,  kind,  and  grade  of  each  grain,  the  receipt  to  be  prima  fade  evidence 
aminst  the  warehouseman  in  case  of  suit  being  brought 

Receipts  are  to  be  consecutively  numbered  and  not  duplicated  during  the  same 
calendar  year.  Provision  is  made  for  the  duplication  of  lost  receipts,  but  the  new 
roueipta  are  to  be  marked  "duplicate."  No  receipt  is  to  be  issued  unless  grain  is 
actually  in  store,  and  then  only  for  the  true  amount  thereof. 

Surrendered  receipts  must  be  canceled,  and  never  thereafter  put  in  circulation. 

The  violation  of  these  provisions  in  regard  to  such  receipts,  willfully,  is  deemed 
a  felony,  and  the  offender,  on  conviction,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  $1,000 
nor  more  than  $5,000,  and  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one 
vat  more  than  five  years. 

Warehouse  reoeipte  are  negotiable  by  Indorsement  tothe  same  extent  as  bills  of 
exchange  andpromiasory  notes. 

A  warebouaunan  is  forbidden  to  insert  in  a  receipt  any  language  limiting  or 
mo^^ing  his  Ilabilitiea  as  imposed  by  law. 

Rignt  to  visit  scales. — All  persons  interested  in  grain  stored  in  a  warehouse  are 
entitled  to  visit  it  and  inspect  every  part  containing  grain,  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  inspect  and  teat  the  scales  on  which  such  gram  ia  weighed. 
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Bight  to  eseamtTie  bin*.~Ail  peraoni  aattaorizod  by  Iftirto  Inspect  or  grade  grain 
shall  hare  the  right  to  visit  during  bosiiieaB  honrs  and  examine  all  the  bias  of  each 
warehonae  and  tti«  grain  therein. 


weighing  ot  grain  la  ea&blished,  called  the  State  Qrain-inspeotion  Department. 

u/ii^itupector. — The  Gtovemor  appoints  a  snltable  person,  subjeot  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  seiutte,  to  act  as  Chief  Inspector  of  Orain  for  the  State. 

Duties  of  the  chief  inspector.— It  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  Inspector  to  hare  a  gen- 
eral snpervlslon  of  the  inspection  and  weighing  of  grain,  as  reanired  by  the  laws  of 
the  State;  tosnperrlsethebandllng.inBpecting,  weighing. andstorageof  grain;  to 
establish  snch  necessary  mlesand  regnlations  for  the  weighing,  grading,  and  inspec- 
tion of  grain  as  have  not  otherwise  been  provided  for,  and  for  the  management  of 
the  public  warehooaea  of  the  State,  as  sn<dL  mles  and  regolationi  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  the  provisions  ot  any  law  of  the  State  in  regazd  to  the  same;  to  keep 
proper  records  of  all  inspecting  and  weighing  done,  tor  which  purpose  he  shall 
nave  power  to  employ  the  necessary  office  force  and  proonre  the  necessary  books, 
blanks,  and  other  material  needed  In  order  to  keep  perfect  and  proper  records. 


and  the  Governor  is  antbOTized  to  mske  the  appoinbnents. 

Oaths  and  bonds. — All  Inspectors  are  reqoiivd  to  take  oaths  of  office  and  to  fur- 
nish official  bonds,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  as  thoeeof  other  appointed  officers. 

Orades. — The  chief  inspector  is  required,  before  the  first  day  of  September  of 
each  year,  to  establish  grades  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  be  known  as  "  Kansas 
grades,"  and  belsauthonzed  tonotlfy  the  boards  of  trade  in  the  State,  so  that  thev 
may  send  repreeentatlvea  to  consult  and  counsel  with  him  in  establishing  sucn 
grades.  The  grades  so  established  must  be  pubUsbed  in  three  daily  papers  m  the 
State  each  dav  for  the  period  ot  one  week. 

Samplea.—'I)i6  chief  inspector  Is  required  to  fnmisti  standard  samples  ot  the 
gradeesoeetablished.whenreqiMSted,  to  elevator  or  warehouse  men,  at  the  actual 
fX)Bt  thereof. 

Fees. — The  chief  Inspector  is  required  to  adjust  the  fees  for  inspecting  and  weigh- 
ing grain,  from  time  to  time.  In  such  manner  as  to  produce  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
meettheneoeesary  expenses  of  the  service,  and  no  more;  such  fees  to  be  a  lien  on 
the  grain  innMctod  and  weighed. 

Iieporta.—TiM  chief  inspector  Is  required  to  make  to  tiie  Auditor  of  State,  on  the 
first  Duainees  day  of  eaoh  month,  a  fml  report  of  the  work  done  In  his  department 
the  mecedl^  month. 

Omeial  mMconduet.— Whoiever  the  chief  inspector  or  asslstsnt  Inspectors  are 
gnilty  of  official  misoondnot  ot  neglect  of  daty  they  are  liable  to  flue  and  imprison- 
ment and  loss  of  offioe.  Bribery  of  an  inspector  is  made  a  ftiony,  ponlabable  by 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary  at  bard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Assuming  to  act  as  inspector.— Inspecting  gndn  wlthont  being  authorised 
thereto  Is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Appeals.— la  caee  any  owner,  consignee,  or  shipper  of  grain,  or  any  warehouse 
manager,  shall  be  dlseatlBfied  by  the  decision  of  any  assistant  lni^»ector,  an  appeal 
is  allowed  to  a  standing  committee  of  three,  which  tlie  ohief  inspector  is  reqnu-ed 
to  appoint  at  every  point  where  State  inspection  is  establiehed.  Such  committee 
is  to  be  composed  ot  experienced  grain  men,  and  their  dedsion  is  to  be  final. 

License.— The  proprietor,  lessee,  or  manager  ot  any  public  warehonse  is  reqnired, 
before  transacting  any  business,  to  procure  from  the  regular  chartered  and  acting 
board  of  trade  in  the  nearest  city  of  ttie  first  or  second  class,  as  the  case  may  be, 
a  license  to  transact  business  as  a  public  warehouseman. 

Bond,— The  warehouseman  is  reqnired  to  give  a  bond,  with  sureties  approved 
by  the  board  of  trade  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  paragrapb,  in  the  sum  of 
not  less  than  flO.OOO  nor  more  than  $60,000,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trade 
Issnlng  the  license. 

Penalties  are  Imposed  for  transacting  business  without  first  securing  a  license 
and  giving  bond,  as  set  f ortii  in  the  last  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

R&xiving  grain. — Warehousemen  are  required  to  receive  for  storage  all  grain 
tendered  in  niitable  condition, !    '  "' ' ^-  ■>.,... , .i.-i  .__ 

/n«pec( ion.— Grain  is  requiri 
delivered  ont  of  a  warehouse. 
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Oharget. — GhargeB  for  inBpectioii  are  to  be  paid  by  warehoosemen  and  added  to 
Om  cbarges  for  Bt^age. 

Delivery  of  grain.— On  rfltnm  of  warehonse  receipt  properly  indorsed,  and  ten- 
der of  all  proper  charges,  the  property  deacribed  In  the  receipt  ehall  be  immediatelr 
delivered  tothe  bolder  of  the  receipt;  on  default,  the  narebonseman  is  reqoirea 
to  pay  1  cent  per  bnahe! ,  and  a  like  enm  for  each  day  the  default  coutinaes. 

Statements. — A  warehonaeman  la  required  to  fnrnlsh  a  etatement  in  writing, 
nnder  oath,  concerning  the  condition  and  management  of  his  warehonse,  at  eoiMi 
times  as  the  board  of  trade  iasninKhiB  license  reqairee. 

Statements  bu  joareAoiisemen. --Warehousemen  are  required,  on  or  before  Tues- 
day morning  of  each  week,  to  make  out  and  post  up  conspicaonsly  in  their  reepec- 
tive  hnsiness  offices,  Btatementa  of  the  amoant  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  grain 
in  store  at  the  close  of  boBlnesB  on  the  preTious  Saturday.  Statements  to  the 
aecretary  of  the  board  of  trade  issuing  their  licenses  are  also  provided  for. 

Bates  of  storage.— Tmiiag  the  first  week  of  September  of  each  year  it  is  mode 
the  duty  oF  warehoneemeD  to  give  pabllc  notice  of  the  rates  of  storage  for  tbe 
ensuing  year,  which  rates  are  not  to  be  increased. 

Loss  of  or  damage  to  grain  in  « (ore.— Carefully  drawn  provisions  of  law  relieve 
warehousemen  from  liability  for  loas  of  grain  by  flee  or  damage  to  grain  while 
in  their  costody,  provided  reasonable  care  and  vigiliuice  have  Men  exercised  on 
their  part. 

Ujitawfvl  coni&inottorM.— Combinations  between  warehonsemen  and  railroad 


Railroad  and  Warehoute  Commimion.— The  earlier  mode  of  appointment  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate  has  been  changed  by  toe  act  of  Uarch  6, 
1899,  which  provides  for  the  election  of  the  commiseloners  at  the  general  election 
in  November,  1900,  and  at  each  general  election  thereafter  aa  the  tenna  of  office 
ejipire.  Legally  called  political  conventione  to  nominsto  State  ofScers  are  per- 
mitted to  put  in  nomination  candidates  for  the  oflBce  of  commissioner,  as  tot 
other  State  offices. 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  give  bonds  and  take  an  oath  of  office  in  a 
form  prescribed.  The  commission  is  to  have  an  ofScial  seal,  and  either  member 
may  administer  oatlis  and  afOrmationa. 

Grain  elevators.— It  is  made  unlawful  tor  any  railroad  company  or  person, 
association,  or  corporation  enjiaged  in  the  bnalnees  of  keeping  an  elevator  or  ware- 
house, situated  upon  the  line  of  any  railroad  in  tbe  State,  for  receiving  or  handling 
grain  for  other  persona,  to  charge  an^  greater  sum  than  2  cents  per  buahel  for 
receiving,  elevating,  handling,  and  delivering  inch  grain. 

If  any  railroad  company  refuse  to  render  such  service  at  the  rates  prescribed  It 
shall,  spon  demand,  allow  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  erect  and 
maintain  adjoining  the  railroad  track  or  side  track  warehoosee  to  receive,  store, 
and  ship  gr^. 

Whenever  any  grain  is  delivered  for  storage  at  a  warehonse  it  la  to  be  deemed  a 
bailment  and  not  a  sale. 

Receipts  are  to  be  issned  to  persons  storing  groin,  which  shall  clearly  state  the 
amount,  kind,  and  grade  of  the  grain  stored,  and  the  terms  of  storage.  Such 
receipts  are  made  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  contents.  The  Issuing  of  a  receipt 
false  in  any  respect  ia  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprieonment 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  conrt. 

Refusal  (o  iJ«I[iKrm-uin.— It  is  made  a  larceny  in  the  warebooeeman  to  willfully 
neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  to  the  bailor  or  bis  assigns,  on  demand,  accompanied 
by  a  tender  of  charges  for  storage  and  money  advanced,  and  offer  to  surrender 
warehouse  receipt,  the  grain  represented  by  such  receipt.  Receipts  are  made 
negotiable,  unless  tbe  words  "not  n^otiable"are  plainly  written  or  stamped  on 
their  face. 

Tampering  with  grain  in  store. — It  is  made  a  felony  for  a  warehouseman  to  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  grain  in  store  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  return 
of  the  receipt  given  for  the  same;  or  t^  mis  grain  of  different  grades,  or  to  tamper 
withany  grain  of  other  persons,  while  in  his  oostody,  with  a  view  to  secure  profit 
to  himself,  or  to  anyone,  withont  tlie  consent  of  the  owner. 

Zicen«e«  and  bonds,— Licenses  are  required  to  be  taken  out  and  bonds  to  he 
given  by  warehousemen  before  tranaaotlng  any  bnsinesa  as  such. 
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Cftnceting  receipts.— TJpaa  delivery  of  grain  from  store,  the  warehonae  receipt 
Is  to  be  plunl;  marked  ' '  canceled. " 

jStainnenfs  &irware7i<nuenicf I.— Statements  coQcemlng  the  condition  and  maUBge- 
ment  of  bndness  are  to  be  made  nnder  oath  and  in  writing  by  warehousemen 
vbenerer  required  hj  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehonse  Com tnlasi oners. 

Da^y  and  weekly  stalementa. — Ever;  pnblic  worehonaeman  located  at  Minneap- 
olis, St.  Paul,  or  Dnlnth  is  required  to  post  np  conspicnonslj  in  his  business 
office,  on  or  before  each  Tneeday  morning,  a  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  each  kind 
and  grade  of  gndn  in  store  in  bis  warehonse  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  pre- 
Tioos  Satnrday;  and  a  like  statement  nnder  oath  mnst  be  delivered  to  the  warehonse 
r^istrar.  Additional  daily  statements  to  the  registrar  are  also  provided  for, 
showing  what  receipts  have  been  canceled  and  issned. 

Regixlrar, — The  secretary  of  the  RoUroad  and  Warehonse  Commission  likewise 
acts  as  rejristrar. 

Publication  of  rates. — Pnblic  warehoosemen  are  reqnlred  dnring  the  first  week 
of  September  of  each  year  to  pnblieh,  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  a  acfaednle  of 
rates  for  the  storage  of  (train  for  the  ensuing  year. 

H^eightnosfers,— The  hoard  of  oommisaioiierH  ia  reqnired  to  appoint,  in  all  cities 
where  there  is  State  Inspection  of  groin, »  State  weignmaster  and  necessary  asdst- 
ants,  who  are  to  give  bonds  in  th<,  sum  of  $6,000  each,  The  commissionen  are 
empowered  to  adopt  mles  sad  reKolations  for  weighing  of  grain  and  other 
I^operty.  All  scales  in  use  ore  subject  to  examination  and  teat  by  inspectors, 
weighnustere,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measares,  and  refnsal  to  allow  weigh- 
masters  access  to  such  scales  renders  the  warehouse  liable  to  a  fine. 

Chief  inepector  of  grain  and  deputies. — It  is  the  doty  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sicraers  to  awoint  a  saltable  person  Chief  Inspector  of  Cirain;  such  chief  inspector 
to  take  an  official  oath  and  to  give  bond  in  |1U.000  with  surety  to  be  approved  by 
the  oommissioners.  The  chief  inspector  appoints  his  deputies,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commlssioaera.  The  deputies  are  reqnired  to  give  bonds  of  $5,000 
«ach  and  take  an  oath  of  office. 

Rales  governing  iuKpectors. — Inspectoi-s  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  are 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  oy  the  commiesioners,  who  are 
authorized  to  fix  their  rale  of  charges,  manner  of  coUection,  and  compensation. 

They  are  not  to  be  interested  in  the  handling,  storing,  shipping.  pnrchBsing,  or 
selling  of  grain,  or  in  the  employ  of  any  person  or  corporation  so  Interested. 

They  ore  subject  toremoval  by  the  commissioners  upon  complaint  In  writing 
anstained  by  satisfactory  proof. 

Assuming  to  act  as  inspector  of  grain  without  lawful  authority  subjects  the 
offender  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $-)0  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  attempt,  recov- 
erable in  an  action  of  debt  before  a  joatlce  of  the  peace. 

They  are  punishable  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  accepting  bribes;  the  person  so 
improperly  influencing  an  inspector  is  also  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
made  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Board  of  appeal*. — An  act  approved  April  13, 1899,  eetablisbed  aboard  of  appeals 
for  the  inspection  of  KToin,  and  piesori1>ed  its  duties. 

Under  this  act  the  Qovemor  appoints  Q  suitable  persons,  3  of  whom  are  to  con- 
stitote  a  board  of  appeals  for  the  inspection  of  grain  at  Minneapolis,  and  the  others 
»t  Duluth.  If  practicable,  each  board  is  to  consist  of  1  practical  or  representa- 
tive producer  of  grain,  1  practical  or  representative  grain  oommission  merchant, 
and  1  practical  or  representative  grain  merchant,  exporter,  or  miller.  Not  more 
l^an  3  of  ite  members  ore  to  belong  to  the  same  polititical  party.  Their  term  of 
office  is  fixed  at  2  years. 

Prescribing  standards  for  oradas.— The  entire  G  members  are  to  meet  together, 
or  a  majority  of  the  0,  not  later  than  September  15  of  each  year,  and  prescribe 
standards  for  grades,  which  are  not  tobe  changed  dnringthecrop  year,  or  from  one 
annual  meeting  to  the  next,  except  with  the  approval  of  at  least  5  members  of  the 
joint  boards. 

Digqualificatioii  for  memberahip. — A  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  oi  other 
BToin  exchange,  or  grain  firm,  or  person  in  any  way  engaged  in  or  interested  in 
the  business  m  buying  or  selling  groin,  is  ineligible  as  a  member  of  the  txuird  of 
appeals. 

Selling  by  «ample.— Selling  by  sample,  regardless  of  grode,  is  not  forbidden  by 
lav. 

General  datieg  of  the  hoard  of  cornmiaaionera. — It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  to  assume  and  exercise  a  constant  supervision 
over  the  grain  interests  of  the  State,  to  onpervise  the  handling,  inspection,  weigh- 
ing, and  storage  of  grain,  and  to  establish  rules  and  reKulations  necessary  to 
enforce  the  laws  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  to  give  pnblic  notice  of  the  same, 
la  the  discharge  of  their  datiee  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to  call  to  ttieir 
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aEBistance  the  Attorney- General,  who  la  ex  officio  their  attorney  and  legai  adviser, 
and,  when  necessarj,  the  attorney  at  the  State  in  their  reapecllTe  conntiee. 

Country  elevators  or  country  warehouses.  —By  an  act  approved  April  16,  1895, 
all  elevators  and  warehonseB  in  which  grain  is  received,  shipped,  or  handled,  ana 
which  are  eituated  on  the  right  of  waj*  of  any  railroad,  depot  gronndB,  or  any 
lands  acquired  or  reserved  by  any  railroad  company  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  ita  line  of  railway  at  any  station  or  sidinf;  in  theState 
otlier  than  terminal  points,  were  declared  to  be  pnbllo  elevators  and  under  the 
supervision  and  subjected  to  the  iuspeotion  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mlsaion,  and  for  Uie  pnrposes  of  the  act  to  be  known  and  designated  as  ' '  pnbllo 
country  elevators  or  country  warehonees." 

The  proviaions  of  the  act  relate  to  the  procuring  of  licensea,  penalties  for  doing 
busineas  without  a  license,  revoklngof  licensee;  keeping  account  of  buslnasa  trans- 
acted, delivery  of  warehouse  receipts,  delivery  of  Krain  on  demand,  unjust  dis- 
crimination, unlawful  poolings,  penalties  for  violations  of  the  act,  etc. 

MISSOUBI. 

JiaflroatiCommtSM'oners.— Three  Railroad CommiBBioneraareelected  by liequal- 
ified  voters  of  the  State.  No  person  owninR  any  bonds,  stock,  or  other  property 
in  any  railroad  company,  or  in  the  employ  of  any  railroad  or  trajieportstion  com- 
pany, or  in  any  way  or  manner  peisonally  interested  therein  is  eligible  to  hold  the 
ofBoe.  By  section  7623  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  ( 1899)  it  is  recited  that 
the  preeent  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  shall  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  and  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
inspection  of  grain. 

Public  uxirehouaes  defined. — All  buildings,  elevators,  or  warehouses  wherever 
State  grain  In^ieotion  may  be  established,  and  having  a  capacity  of  not  less  than 
GO,0(X>  on^iels,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  grain  of  different  owners  for  a  compen- 
sation, are  declared  public  warehouses. 

CTii^/Iiwpecforo/G'rain.— The  board  of  commissioners  appoints  a  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  0'r^n,whoeedutyi8  a  generalsaperviBionof  the  inspection  of  grain  reqnired 
uuderthe  laws  of  theState. 

iiceiises  and  bonds. — Licensee  are  required  to  be  taken  ont  by  warehousemen 
before  transacting  any  businees  as  such.  Bonds  most  be  given,  with  snfBcient 
surety,  varying  in  tunount  sccording  to  the  capacity  of  the  warebonsa  Flnea  are 
prescribed  tor  violation  of  these  statutes. 

Beoeiving  grain  for  storage. — Warehousemen  are  required,  to  receive  for  stor- 
age any  grain  tendered,  without  discrimination  between  persons,  and  to  make 
their  charges  uniform.  Grain  is  to  be  inBpect«d  and  stored  with  grain  of  a  similar 
grade.  Special  bins  are  provided  for,  (.'ombi nations  to  divert  grain  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  owner  are  prohibit«d. 

Warehouse  receipts. — Upon  application  of  the  owner,  charges  being  paid,  th« 
warehouseman  is  required  to  issue  a  warehouse  receipt,  stating  the  quantity  and 
inspect«dgradeofthegrain.  that  it  baa  been  stored  with  grain  of  the  same  grade, 
and  is  deliverable  upon  retnra  of  reoeipt  and  payment  of  charges.  Receipts  are 
to  bo  consecutively  numbered  and  not  duplicated  during  the  same  year.  No  ware- 
house receipt  is  to  be  issued  except  upon  actual  delivery  of  the  gram.  Whensrain 
ifldelivered  by  the  warebonaeman,  the  receipt  is  to  t«  plainly  marked  "  Canceled," 
Receipts  are  made  transferable  by  Indorsement,  such  indorsement  constituting  a 
valid  transfer  of  the  property  represented. 

The  issnance  of  frandulent  receipts  is  declared  to  t)e  a  felony,  punishable,  in 
addition  to  other  penalties  prescribed  by  the  article,  by  Imprisonment  in  ths  peni- 
tentiary for  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  ID  years. 

A  receipt  being  presented,  charges  paid,  and  demand  made,  the  warehonaeroan 
must  immediately  deliver  the  property  represented  by  the  receipt. 

Schedule  of  rates. — A  warehouseman  is  required  to  publish  inoneormorenews- 
papers,  daring  the  first  week  in  Jannaryof  each  year,  his  scbednleof  rates  for 
storage.  The  maximum  charge  for  the  first  10  days  or  part  thereof  is  fiied  at  2 
cents  per  bushel;  for  each  10  days  or  parte  of  days  tbereajter,  at  one-half  of  1  cent 
per  bushel. 

Statements  by  t«irefto«wm*n.— Before  Xuesday  morning  of  each  week  a  state- 
ment is  to  be  made  out  and  conspicnonely  posted  by  the  warebonaeman  in  his 
warehonse,  and  a  copy  nnder  oath  delivered  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  of  the 
amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  ol  grain  in  store  on  the  previous  Saturday.  Daily 
reports  are  also  required  to  be  made  by  the  warehouseman  to  such  board  of  commis- 
doners  of  the  charaot«r  particnlarly  deacribed  and  set  forth  in  sectiou  7645  of  the 
Berieed  Statatoa  of  1899. 
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Lot*  or  damage  by  fire.— ^  warehouseman  is  not  to  be  raaponsible  for  Iom  or 
d&mage  by  fire  to  property  In  bis  custody  If  be  hftve  oaed  reOBOnable  care  and 
vigilaDce  to  protect  It. 

Examinaium  of  property  in  store.  —Owners  and  inspectors  are  to  have  access  to 
stored  property  at  all  times,  during  ordinary  bnainess  honrii,  to  examine  the  same. 

ScaliK.—AJl  scales  in  nse  are  made  snbjsct  to  examination  and  teat  by  author- 
ized inspectco'S,  and  the  use  of  incorrect  scales  is  prohibited. 

Violationa  of  Article  7//.— Violations  of  Article  III  of  the  constitution  are 
doolarea  misdemeanors,  pnnisbable  byafineof  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  mora  than 
$5,000,  one-foorth  to  be  awarded  to  the  informer. 

Chief  inspevlar  and  assistant  inspectors, — Tbe  chief  inspector  has  a  general 
enpernslon  of  thelnspec  tion  of  grain,  nnder  the  immediate  directloii  of  tbe  board  of 
commissionM^  He  nomloatee  to  tbe  commisslonerB  the  Hsetstant  inspectors,  who 
have  aothority  to  make  snob  appointments.    Inspectors  take  official  oaths  and 

e're  official  bonds,  with  Bnretfes  to  be  approved  by  c(nnmiBBloneT»~-tbe  chief 
spector  In  the  penal  sum  of  $50,000,  and  each  inspector  in  tbe  som  of  f  10,000. 
Tbe  commiasionera^x  tbelr  compeneatioD. 

Rulea  far  intpedwn, — The  board  of  commissioners  is  empowered  to  make  all 
proper  roles  and  ranlatious  for  the  inspection  of  grain,  inclndlng  tbe  fixing  of 
charges  and  tbe  mode  of  colloction.  Such  charges  are  to  be  regnlated  so  as  to 
produce  a  revenue  soffident  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  service  of  inspection,  and 

PuntaAmenf/or  vtolattorm  o/dut^. —Neglect  of  dnty  in  the  discharge  of  the  office 
of  inspector,  and  Inflnencing  an  Inspector  thereto,  are  declared  misdemeanors, 
pnaishablebyfine  or  imprisonment  or  Doth,  in  the  discretion  of  tbe  court.  Assum- 
mg  to  act  as  inspector  without  authority  is  likewise  pauishable  as  misdemeanoro. 

Bemovai  of  inspectors, — The  board  of  commissioners  may  remove  inspectora 
npon  complaiuts  in  writing,  sustained  by  proof,  for  violation  of  roles,  incompe- 
tency, or  official  mlscondnct.  and  appoint  their  successors. 

Arbitration  committees. — The  board  of  commissioners  is  required  to  appoint 
committees  for  adjustment  of  differences  between  inspectors  and  warehousemen, 
or  owners  and  representativee  of  Kraln.  each  committee  to  conslstof  three  experts 
In  grainand  to  be  appointed  in  eacnclt^  or  town  where pubUc  warehouses  are  situ- 
ftted,  said  committees  to  be  known  as  "  arbitration  committees  of  the  Railroad 
and  Warehonse  Commissioners. "  To  this  committee  all  matters  involving  doubt 
onthepart  of  inspectors,  or  diBSatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  owner,  consignee,  or 
shipper  of  grain,  or  any  warehouseman,  with  inspection,  an  appeal  may  be  t^en; 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  after  carefnl  inquiry,  to  be  final.  The  board  of 
commissioners  are  re^iuired  to  make  eqnitable  and  legal  rales  governing  such 
arbitration  committees. 

Grades  for  tlie  inspection  of  grain.— The  board  of  commissioners  is  required  to 
esliablisha  proper  number  and  standard  for  the  inspection  of  ^ain,  "with  due 
regard  to  the  prevailing  usage  of  the  markets  of  this  State,  the  interests  of  both 
producers  and  dealers,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  conform  with  sbandords  of  grade 
adopted  by  leading  markets  of  tbe  United  States,  In  addition  to  which  such 
grades  as  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  established  or  recognized  in  other 
StatM  and  Territories  shall  prevail  and  be  lawful  in  this  State,  when  used  and 
applied  in  dealings  had  in  and  with  grain  produced  in  such  other  State  and  Terri- 
tory, so  that  grain  produced  in  other  States  and  Territories  may  be  sold  and 
handled  In  thin  State  under  Uie  same  grades  prevailing  at  the  place  of  the  prodno- 
tion  of  said  grain." 

No  modifications  or  changes  of  the  grades  of  grain  are  to  be  made  without  public 
notice  for  at  least  20  days  prior  thereto  by  pabUcatiott  in  3  daily  newspapers,  one 
of  which  shall  be  printed  in  Ghoman. 

Farther  powers  and  duties  of  eommiMioners. — The  board  of  commissioners  is 
required  on  or  b^ore  January  1  of  each  year,  to  make  a  report  to  the  Qoremor, 
containing  such  facts  ss  will  disclose  the  actual  working  of  the  warehonse  sys- 
tem, together  with  sacb  snggeetions  as  may  seem  pertment.  They  are  to  visit 
and  examine  warehouses  and  cause  infractions  of  law  to  be  prosecuted.  The  prop- 
erty and  all  books  of  account  of  warehousemen  are  made  subject  to  the  exaininaticm 
and  inspection  of  the  commissioners. 

The  power  to  issne  subpoenas  for  witnesses  is  oonferred  upon  the  oommissioners, 
and  the  duty  of  issuing  proceee  to  compel  their  attendance  is  imposed  npon  the 
courts.  Willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey  sobpuenas  issued  bv  the  commis- 
sioners is  made  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  tbe  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Prosecutions. — All  proeecritions  are  to  be  in  the  mune  of  the  State,  and  are  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral  and  by  prosecating  attomeye  in  their  respective 
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ooontiM.  Informers' iutetests  in  fines  are  preBBTved.  Common-law  TemedlesEind 
tlie  rl^ht  to  prosecute  for  private  damages  for  injuries  are  also  preserred. 

Weij/hnifufers.— The  chief  Juapector  nominates  to  the  commissioners  saitable 
persons  to  act  as  welglmiasters,  wtio  are  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$5,000  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the  commissioners  may  determine. 
The  commissioners  likewise  Sz  the  fees  for  weighing  grain,  which  a^e  to  be  paid 
by  the  warehouseman  and  added  to  the  charge  for  storage. 

Scales. — Warehousemen  are-to  provide  and  maintain  mttsble  scales  for  the 
weighing  of  grain. 

ona  of  t 
a JoOO  n 
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S/iippingoroin. —All  consignments  of  groin  to  any  elevator  or  pnblic  warehouse 
are  held  to  be  temporary,  ana  snbject  to  change  by  the  consignee  or  consignor  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  actnal  delivery  of  the  property. 

No  discrimination  is  allowed  to  a  railroad  company  In  shipping  grain  in  favor 
of  one  shipper  as  against  another. 

Soaie*  far  weighing  by  earloada.-~A.t  all  stations  or  places  fran  which  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  by  a  railroad  sball  have  amoonted  dnring  the  preceding  year  to 
50,000  bnshelfl  or  more,sa(^h  corporation  ahallerectandkeiap  in  good  condition  for 
nse,  and  nse  in  weighing  grain  to  be  shipped  over  Its  road,  trne  and  correct  scales, 
Sn«di  corporation  wall  ciirefnllyand  cOTreetly  weigh  each  car  upon  whl^  grain 
shall  be  diipped,  both  before  and  aft^  the  same  is  loaded,  and  Mcertain  and  rMcdpt 
for  the  tme  amount  of  grain  so  shipped. 

Orain  to  be  received  atjwnetiona. — BaUroada  shall  receive  and  deliver  all  grain 
and  other  freight  consigned  to  its  care  for  transportation  at  the  croedngs  and 
junctions  of  all  other  railroads,  canals,  and  navigable  'qvers,  and  at  all  cities  and 
townsolong  the  line  of  their  reads  havli^  a  population  of  200  Inbubltsjits  or  more, 
construct  and  maintain  switches  and  freight  honses  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
grain  and  other  freight,  and  shall  stop  at  least  one  train  daily  inereat  to  receive 
and  unload  freight,  A  penalty  la  attached  for  failure  to  conform  to  the  provi- 
Bions  of  this  section. 

ITEBBASKA. 

Board  o/frafuportafion.— The  Attomey-Oeneral,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of 
Pnblio  Accotmto,  State  Treasurer ,  and  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  andBuildlngs 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Transpralation.  which  board  shall  have  power  by  a  f  onr- 
fiftha  vote  to  appoint  three  (8)  seoretnriee  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 


of  said  board,  with  a  solarv  of  $3,000  per  annum;  not  more  than  two  of  the  secre- 
taries are  to  be  appointed  from  the  same  political  party. 
Secretary  required  to  take  an  oath  of  office  and  to  enter  into  bond,  to  be  approved 


by  the  governor,  in  the  snm  of  810,000.  No  perarai  in  the  employ  of  any  railroad 
corporation  or  holding  stock  in  a  railroad  corporation  to  be  employed  as  secretary. 

Rincipal  office  of  tne  board  to  be  in  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

Elevators  and  public  \carehotae», — All  elevators  or  Btorehonses  where  grain  or 
other  property  is  stored  for  a  compensation,  whether  the  property  is  stored  and 
kept  separate  or  not,  are  pnblic  warehoosee. 

Statements  hy  warehim.Heman.—l'hs  owner,  lessee,  or  manager  of  a  pnblic  ware> 
honse  is  required  to  make  weekly  statements,  onder  oath,  and  to  post  the  same  con- 
spicuously In  theof&coof  such  warehouseot  the  amount  of  each  and  every  kind  of 
groin  and  otherproperty  stored  ttierein;  also  of  the  amonnt  of  vrorebonse  receipts 
isBaedand  still  outstanding.  In  citieaofthefirstclassthedaily  changes  inqnantity 
and  grade  of  groin  are  to  oe  noted  on  snch  statement. 

JfictJiffo/' groin  .—Different  grades  of  grain  shipped  In  separate  lots  are  not  to  be 
mixed  with  inferior  lots  without  consent  of  owner. 

PrivJiege  of  holder*  of  rec^jufs.  ^Owners  and  holders  of  receipts  ore  olwoys  ot 
liberty  to  examine  property  stored  ond  books  and  reoords  of  warehousemen. 

CloBsifhation  of  loarehouses. — All  pnblic  warehouses  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  to  be  designated  as  A,  B,  and  U,  and  receive,  ship,  store  and  handle  the 
property  of  all  alitie,  without  discriminatlOQ.  Class  A  ranbroces  oil  warehouses, 
elevators,  and  granaries  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bnlk,  or  in  snob  manner  as  to 
destroy  identity  of  different  lote,  and  located  in  cities  of  the  first  olnss.  Class  B 
embrsoee  oil  other  warehousee,  elevators,  or  granaries  where  grain  is  stored  in 
balk,  and  grain  of  different  owners  mixed  together.  Class  C  embraces  all  other 
warehouses  where  property  of  any  kind  is  stored  for  a  consideratitm.    ~       >  1 1  -■ 
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_      ..  _  ,  ,    ._  .  n  writing  by 

any  person,  and  eatiBfEictory  proof  of  violation  of  law. 

Bond.— The  licensee  iB  required  to  Rive  a  bond  in  the  penal  sam  of  $10,000  with 
secnrity  to  be  amtroved  by  tiaid  board. 

Doing  bndneiM  withont  a  license  Is  pnnlahAble  by  a  flue  of  not  leas  than  9100, 
nor  more  than  $500,  for  each  and  every  day  such  bosinesR  ia  carried  on. 

Duty  of  tvarehoagemen, — It  is  the  doty  of  warehonBemen  of  Classes  A  and  B  to 
receive  for  storage  or  Hhipnient  any  grain  tendered;  and  when  received  at  GlaBS 
A  it  mast  be  dnly  inspected  and  jifraaed  and  stored  with  grain  of  a  aimilar  grade; 
different  grades  are  not  to  1:0  mixed  together. 

S«)arat«  binn  are  provided  for. 

Warehi/iuie  rceeipln.^A  warehonse  receipt  is  to  be  issued  on  application  of  the 
owner  to  warehonsemen  nf  Class  A,  the  charges  being  tendered.  All  recoipts  are 
to  be  consecntively  numbered,  and  not  duplicated  during  the  same  year.  Where 
grain  is  delivered  receipt  is  to  be  plainly  marked  on  Its  face,  "canceled."  No 
such  receipt  is  to  be  ia-sned  except  upon  actual  delivery  of  the  grain,  but  partial 
receipts  are  provided  for.  The  rect^ipt  moHt  not  limit.in  any  wine  the  liability  of 
the  warehousemen,  as  imposed  by  law.  Upon  return  of  the  receipt  and  tender  of 
charges  the  grain  is  to  be  promptly  delivered  to  the  holder;  if^  warehunsenien 
neglect  to  so  deliver,  they  become  liable  in  damages  for  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  grain  and  I  p.T  cent  in  addition  for  each  day's  delay. 

J>aily  and  weekly  statements. — Warehonsemen  o[  Class  A  are  required  to  make 
out  and  post  conaplcnously  weelijy  statementa  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  grain  in 
store;  and  also  deliver  a  like  statement  to  the  warehouse  registrar,  and  furoi^ 
daily  to  the  latter  statements  of  their  Imainefa  the  preceding  day. 

Chief  inspector  and  (Mm(an(.^The  Go\ernor  is  reqnlied,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  anltable  person,  not  a  member  of 
the  board  <f  traile,  nor  interested  in  any  warehonse.  a  chief  inspector  of  prain  (to 
hold  his  office  for  3  yearn),  in  every  city  or  connty  In  which  a  Claims  A  or  B  ware- 
honse is  liicated.  lT»vided,  no  snch  inspector  for  cities  or  c^^ntie«  in  which  class 
B  warebouKes  are  located  shall  beappoiuted.exrenttbeapplicationof  twoor  more 
warehonses  of  ClaHs  B  therefor  shall  be  ofllcially'indorsed  by  a  legally  organized 
board  of  trade  in  such  cities  or  counties.  Such  chief  inspector  is  to  haTe  general 
snperrision  of  the  inspection  of  grain,  under  the  advice  and  immediate  duectlon 
of  the  board  of  transportation. 

The  chief  inspector  is  authorized  to  nominate  to  the  board  of  transportation 
suitable  pers(»)8  for  appointment  as  assistant  inspectors. 

lliebcmdof  thechief  lnspectori8$W,0:)0,  when  appointed  for  any  city  in  which  is 
located  a  warehouse  of  Class  A,  and  $10,501)  for  any  other  city  or  county.  Assist- 
ant inspectors  are  required  to  give  bond  in  $6,000  each.  Sureties  are  to  be  fur- 
nished on  the  bonds,  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  transpOTtatdon,  and  the  bonds 
filed  with  the  board. 

All  inspectors  are  to  be  governed  by  snch  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
.scribed  by  snch  board. 

The  board  is  empowered  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  inspection  of 
grain,  and  to  fix  the  charges  therefor,  the  manner  of  collection,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  inspectors  and  employeea. 

Warehoiue  reffistriirH  onci  asst«fan(»^Theboardof  transportation  is  authorized 
likewise  to  appoint  a  warehouse  registrar  and  necessary  asmstants,  to  have  gen- 
eral sapervision  and  control  over  snch  appointments,  prescribe  their  respective 
duties,  fix  and  regulate  ijieir  compensation,  remove  from  office  upon  written  com- 
plaint of  any  person  supported  by  a  aatisfoctury  proof  of  the  cnarge  made,  and 
may  reduce  the  number  of  such  appointments  when  found  necessary. 

ExpenstH  of  in»peiitian  gervice. — All  necessary  expenses  incident  to  inspection  of 
grain  and  to  the  office  of  registrar,  including  rent  of  suitable  office,  are  deemed 
expenses  of  the  Inspection  service,  payable  from  the  funds  collected  for  the  same. 

Schednie  of  rates. ^-Daring  the  first  week  in  January  of  each  year  every  ware- 
honseman  of  Class  A  is  required  to  publish  a  table  or  schedule  of  rates  for  storage 
in  bis  warehonse  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  shall  not  be  increased  during  such 
year. 

Weighing  of  grain.~All  grain  shall  be  weighed  on  receipt  and  delivery  from 
Classes  A  and  B,  and  annnallv  all  grain  stored  in  bulk  shall  be  weighed  on  the 
date  prescribed  by  the  board  oi  transportation  and  reported  to  the  registrar  accord- 
ing to  its  kind  and  grade.  * 

Lots  or  itamageby  lire. — A  public  warehouseman,  if  he  exercises  dne  care,  is  not  to 
be  held  reepon^ble  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  property  in  his  onstody,  nor  liable 
for  loss  to  grain  by  heating;  if  he  has  exercised  proper  care  in  handling  and  stor- 
ing the  same.  His  dntiea  are  prescrilied  in  respect  to  grain  in  bis  custody  out  of 
condition  or  beoomlng  so. 
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Tampering  wit)t  grain  in  »tore.~lt  it  declared  anlawf  nl  for  »  public  warehooBft- 
man  to  mix  grain  of  different  grades,  or  to  select  different  qnolities  of  the  game 
grade  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or  delivering  thesatne;  or  to  deliver  one  ^ade  for 
another,  or  in  any  way  to  tamper  with  grain  in  bis  poeseeal<m  or  nnder  hu  control 
to  aecore  profit  to  himself. 

A.raminationo/ifrain,— All  peTBons  interested  in  property  in  store  are  author- 
ized to  examine  ttie  same,  and  are  entitled  to  proper  facilities  for  that  purpose. 

Bcales  iixed  for  ineigliing  property.—AU  scuiles  in  public  warehouses  nsed  for 
weighing  property  are  subject  to  teet  by  inspectorB.orBeaierof  weights  and  meas- 
nres,  when  retiutred  by  persons  Interested  in  property  weighed  or  to  be  weighed. 

Inspection  of  pra tx.—WarehotiBemen  of  CIbssm  A  and  B  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  and  mixing  grain  iiutil  attar  iuapectioa. 

AssninlDR  to  act  as  inspectors  without  being  legally  appointed  and  sworn  is  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $11X1  uor  more  than  $'iUD  for  each  attempt. 

Any  inspector  of  grain  gailty  of  Delect  of  duty,  or  who  shall  accept  a  oonsld- 
eratlon  for  neglect  of  dnty,  and  any  person  who  shall  improperly  influence  an 
inspector  are  both  declared  goilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  3100  nor  more  than  $l.(HX),  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  oonntj  jail  not  lees 
tlum  a  nor  more  than  IS  months,  or  both. 

If  an  owner  be  dissatisfied  with  inspection  of  grain  or  desire  to  receive  his  prop- 
erty, he  may  withhold  the  same  from  going  into  warehouse;  the  grain,  if  in  rau- 
road  can,  to  be  removed  within  34  boura,  by  the  owner  <x  consignee. 

Unlaicful  eombinatiorm.— It  is  unlawful  for  warehousemen  to  enter  Into  combi- 
nations  whereby  the  property  of  any  person  is  to  be  delivered  to  any  public  ware- 
house for  storage  or  other  pnrposecontrary  to  the  direction  of  the  owner,  bis  agent 


SuitK.~-It  any  warehouseman  shall  be  found  gnlttyof  any  violation  of  law  regni* 
lating  his  dnties,  the  party  injured  may  bring  suit,  npon  bis  bond,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  to  his  own  use. 

In  all  criminal  proeecations  against  a  warehouseman  it  is  made  the  dnty  of  the 
proeecutiug  attorney  of  tlte  appropriate  county  to  prosecnte  the  same. 

WarekouKe  receiplx.  — Warehonee  receiptsf  or  property  in  store  are  transferable  bv 
indorsement,  and  such  indorsement  is  a  valid  tranuer  of  the  property  represented. 

Keoeipts  for  property  in  Glaaa  C  shall  state  the  brand  or  dietingnislung  marlm 
on  the  property. 

Issuing  a  warehouse  receipt  for  property  not  actually  in  store,  or  a  receipt  in 
any  respect  fraudulent,  is  declared  a  crime,  punishable,  in  additionto  other  peual- 
tlee,  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten 
years. 

Common-law  remedy.  —Nothing  In  the  law  Hhall  deprive  any  person  of  any  com- 


n-law  remedy  now  existing. 

-ict  of  JSifl,  chapter  55. — A  printed  copy  of ,  _  ^_ 

buaineeB  office  of  the  managers  and  in  eaon  warehouse  conspioaouslj. 


Act  of  JSifl,  chapter  55. — A  printed  copy  of  this  act  must  be  kept  posted  in  tiie 


their  present  duties,  the  board  of  transportation  is  required  to  examine  intooondi- 
tlons  and  management  and  all  other  matters  concerning  the  bnalnees  of  public 
warehon^es  in  the  State. 

Prosecutions  for  violatiotu  of  law.— Wheaevei  it  shall  come  to  their  knowledge 
that  the  law  has  been  violated  they  shall  cause  the  offender  to  be  prosecuted. 

Statements  frimi  warehousemen.— The  board  of  transportation  may  require  pub- 
lic warehonseuien  to  furnish  In  writing,  under  oath,  a  statement  concerning  their 
business  as  such  warehousemen. 

Cancellation  of  licenses. — The  board  of  transportation  is  empowered  to  cancel 
lioeuses  of  warehousemen  if,  npon  hearing,  they  are  found  to  have  violated  the  law. 

f:xaniination  of  property,  cfc— The  board  of  transportation  is  empowered  to 
examine  the  property,  books,  records,  accouDts,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  public 
warehousemen:  to  examine  persons  under  oath  touching  conditions  and  manage- 
ment of  such  business;  and  to  punish  for  contempt. 

Disregard  of  process  ismted  by  board.— Willful  neglect  to  obey  process  of  enb- 

Cia  issued  by  the  board  is  declared  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
than  |26  nor  more  than  (500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  SO  days, 
or  both. 

Faiiure  to  make  report  to  and  hitulering  of  board, — Every  railroad  corporation 
and  every  owner,  lessee,  manager,  or  employee  of  any  public  warehouse  who  shall 
fail  to  make  and  furnish  any  report  required, or  shall  willfuUy  hinder  said  board  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  not  less  tjian  |100  nor  more  than 
$500  for  each  offense,  recoverable  In  an  action  of  debt. 
Duty  of  attorney-general  and  county  attorneys. — The  attorney-general  and  Uie 
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sot  to  be  dismfsBed  wittutnt  the  consent  of  Bach  board;  all  moners  ariilnK  there- 
from to  be  paid  into  the  State  trettsnry.  Bights  of  individuals  to  proeecuto  for 
priTnto  damages  ore  preeerred. 

QradegfoT  in»peetMn  of  grain.— Ttb  board  ia  to  establish  a  proper  nomber  and 
standard  of  grades  f  cs  the  Inspection  of  grain;  bnt  not  to  change  the  same  withont 
pablio  notice. 

Committee  of  appeals.— The  board  of  transportatioD  is  required  to  appoint  three 
dlscreetandoompetent  persona  to  act  as  a  committee  of  appeals  in  every  city  where 
a  Class  Awarehoiise  is  located,  to  hold  thsir  office  for  one  year,  A  like  committee 
is  to  be  appointed  eaoh  year  thereafter;  the  board  is  empowered  to  make  all  neces- 
Vaaj  mlee  governing  appeals. 

jppeoZx.— In  case  of  doabt  on  the  i«rt  of  chief  inHpectors,  or  any  aasiatant,  as 
to  the  proper  inspection  of  a  lot  of  grain,  or  dissatisFa::tloD  of  the  owner  with  the 
decision  of  any  inspector,  an  appeaFmay  be  made  to  said  committee. 

OffiiHal  oaths  ami  boards  of  committee  of  appeals. — The  committee  on  appeals  is 
reqnired  to  take  offlclaloaths,  and  execnte  their  respective  bonds  ia  the  penal  snm 
of  tS.OOO  to  the  approval  of  board  of  transportation;  Qie  board  ie  also  to  lis  salaries. 

Who  are  ineliaible. — Noperson  who  is  a  purchaser  of  grain  or  a  receiver  thereof, 
OTof  other  artioleetobepossedtipuD  by  the  committee,  is  eligible  for  appointment. 

Delivery  f^ffrain  from  Class  A.— Ni         ™ 

m  return  of  receipts  inned,  marked  t 
for  collectioa,"  and  the  date  thereof. 

Ratesof  charges  for  inspection  of  gram.— Said  board  is  empowered  to  fix  the  rat« 
of  charges  for  inspection  of  grain,  Doth  into  and  ont  of  tbe  public  warehonse,  which 
charges  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  grain  inspected;  and  all  moneys  collected  for  inspec- 
tion fund  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  3(at«  treasurer. 

State  weiglmuinter  and  assistants.  —The  board  is  empowered  to  appt^nt  in  all 
cities  where  there  is  State  inspection  of  grain  a  State  weighmaster  and  neceHsary 


Poioers  of  weighmaster, — We^hnruters  and  assistants  are  to  have  exclusive  con- 
trol of  weighing  of  grain  and  oUier  property  snbject  to  inspection;  likewiae  of  the 
inspection  of  scales.  Their  action  ana  oertificate  are  to  be  conclnsive  upon  all 
parties  in  Interest. 

Fees  for  weighing. — Said  board  is  empowered  to  fix  f  eee  for  weighing,  to  be  paid 
equally  by  parties  interested. 

yVeighmasters:  their  bonds  and  compensaiioTis. — Waighmasters  and  assistants  are 
not  to  be  members  of  any  board  of  trade;  to  give  bonds  In  tbe  sum  of  $5,000  em  h.  and 
receive  BuchcompensationastheBoardof  Railroad  and  Warehouse CommiHsioners 
may  determine. 

Rides  and  regulations  for  the  weighing  of  grain, — Discretionary  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  board  of  transportation  in  adopting  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
weighing  of  grain  or  other  property. 

^nalties  for  interfering  with  iceighmasters. — In  case  any  persona,  warehouse- 
man or  railroad  corporation,  or  any  of  their  agents  or  employees,  shall  refnse  or 
prevent  weighmaetera  access  to  their  scales,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
they  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  |100  for  each  offense,  recoverable  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  State  in  an  action  of  debt  before  any  justice  of  the  peace;  anoh  pen- 
"    or  forfeiture  to  be  paid  to  the  county  in  which  the  suit  is  brought. 

le  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  likewise  deal  with  the  matter  of  unclaimed 
iyand  tl 
nlarity. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Etetxttort.—'Tbe  maximum  charge  for  elevating,  receiving,  weighing,  and  dis- 
charging grain  by  means  of  floating  and  stationary  elevators  ana  warehouses  in 
the  State  shall  not  exceed  tbe  following  rates,  namely:  For  elevating,  receiving, 
weighing,  and  discharging  grain,  five-eighths  of  1  cent  a  bushel.  In  the  procesaof 
handling  grain  by  means  of  floating  and  stationary  elevators,  the  lake  vessels  or 
propellers,  the  ocean  vessels  or  steamships,  and  canal  boats,  shall  only  be  reqnired 
to  pay  the  actnat  coat  of  trimming  or  shoveling  to  the.  leg  of  the  elevator  when 
unloading,  and  trimming  cargo  when  loading. 

Any  person  violating  mis  provision  shall,  upon  conviction  tltereof,  be  adjudged 
gallty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S330  and  costs 
uiereof. 

The  act  is  not  applicable  to  any  village,  town,  dty ,  or  dty  having  less  than  130,000 
population.     (Chapter  dSl.X^aws  of  IHSS.) 

i:Qt,-=o,GoO'^lc 
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[The  forgoing  act  is  dted  because  it  reoeived  a  constrnctlon  b;r  the  court  of 
appeals  of  New  York  in  People  v.  Bnd  1  (117  N.  T.,  p.  1)  and  by  the  Supreme 
Ckinrtof  theUnitedStBtesinBnddv.NewYork(14SU.S.,p.01T).  Bothconrts 
Bostained  tbe  leg^ity  of  the  acLj 

NORTH  DAJIOTA. 

Commiasionera  of  railroads.— The  oonstitntioa  of  the  State  of  North  Daikota 
(sec.  83)  provides  that  there  nhall  be  chosen  by  the  qnulifled  electors  of  the  State, 
at  the  timee  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  legislative  assemblj,  three 
commissioners  of  .ntilToads,  to  hold  their  office  at  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  until  their  snooessoie  are  elected  and  duly  qnalltled. 
(Oonstitiition  adopted  October  1, 1889.) 

Powers  and  duties. — The  datiesimposed  byarttole  35  of  the  revised  political  code 
of  1895,  title,  '•  Pablic  wareboiiBe6,"KQd  the  powers  conferred  therein,  vfere  devolved 
npou  the  conunissionere  of  railroads.  It  was  made  their  daty  to  snperTise  the 
handling  and  storage  of  groin  and  seed;  to  establish  all  neoeesary  mlea  and  r^:n- 
latlons  for  the  weighing  of  grain,  and  for  the  management  of  tha  pnblic  ware- 
bonaesof  the  State;  to  investigate  all  complaints  of  frand  or  oppression  in  the  grain 
trade  of  the  State,  and  ccnrect  the  same  so  far  as  in  their  power:  snch  roles  and 
r^nlatlons  to  be  pablished  in  snch  manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  pnblidt; 
tliereto. 

PuMlc  icarehougea  defined.^Aii  act  approved  February  SI,  1899,  defined  public 
warehouses  as  follows: 

All  buildings,  elevators,  warehonsee,  or  grist  mills,  except  grist  mills  doing  only 
a  custom  or  exchange  business  in  this  State,  erected  and  operated,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  erected  and  operated  bv  any  person,  association,  copartnership,  cor- 
poration, or  triurt.  tor  the  purpose  of  buying,  selling,  storing,  grinding,  shipping, 
or  handling  grain  for  profit,  are  declared  pablic  warehouses,  and  the  person,  asso- 
ciation, ct^iaraierBbip,  or  oorpOTation  owning  or  operating  such  buildings,  ele- 
vators, warehooBee,  or  griet  mills,  eicept  grist  mills  doing  only  a  custom  or 
exchange  business,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  located  or  doin^  businees 
within  this  State,  whether  snch  owners  or  operators  reside  witliin  this  State  or 
not,  are  public  warehonseman  within  the  meaning  ot  this  article,  and  none  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  permit  discrimination  with 
reference  to  the  bnying,  grinding,  receiving,  and  handling  grain  of  standard 
sradee,  or  in  regard  to  the  persons  offering  such  ^ain  for  sale,  storage,  and  han- 
dling at  such  pablic  warehouses,  or  to  be  ground  into  flonr,  while  the  same  are  in 
operation. 

iMxnaea.— An  annoal  Stato  license  must  be  procured  through  the  commissioners 
of  railroads  and  kept  conspicnonsly  posted  in  the  warehonse,  under  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $25  for  each  ^y  business  is  carried  on  without  such  license. 

Bonda  of  icarehouaemen. — Bonds  are  required  with  sureties  to  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  penal  sura  of  not  lees  than  $5,000,  nor  more  than  170,000, 
in  the  discretion  of  said  commissioners,  for  the  faitlif  ul  performanoe  of  duty  and 
a  compliance  with  all  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Jieceipts.— Warehousemen,  when  requested  by  persons  delivering  grain,  are 
required  to  giveia  warehouse  receipt  therefor,  bearing  date  of  delivery  and  stating 
on  its  face  t£e  quality  and  grade  fixed  upon  the  same.  Receipts  are  to  be  con- 
seontivsly  numbered,  and  no  two  to  bear  the  same  number  and  series  during  the 
same  year. 

No  receipt  is  to  be  Issued  except  upon  actnal  delivery  of  the  grain  into  the  ware- 
house, nor  contain  anv  language  limiting  or  modifying  the  liability  of  the  ware- 
houseman as  imposed  by  laws  of  tlie  State. 

Such  reoeipta  are  required  likewise  to  pro' 
holder,  the  liind,  quality,  and  quantity  of  gr 
delivered  back,  upon  payment  of  the  reasonable  chargee  fixed  at  the  time  of  tbe 
receipt  of  the  grain.  (The  identical  grain  is  not  required  to  be  delivered,  but 
an  equal  amount  of  the  same  grade,  excepting  in  case  of  wheat  placed  in  special 
bin. )    Such  receipts  constitute  the  delivery  of  the  grain— a  bailment  and  not  a  sale. 

Failure  to  deliver  on  demand, — Every  warehouseman  who,  after  demand  and 
tender  of  charges,  willfully  fails  to  deliver  tbe  fall  amount  of  grain  of  the  grade  or 
the  market  valuQ  thereof  which  the  demander  is  entitled  to  receive  is  declared 
guilty  of  larceny. 

Attorney-general.  —The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  is  made  ex  officio  attorney 
for  the  Bailroad  Commissioners. 

Stat^a  attome}/a.~bi  all  criminal  proseontions  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
reapeotive  State's  att<niieys  to  prosecute  them  to  a  final  li 
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Bates  of  ehargeB.—Tor  receiving,  eleratlng,  insoriuK,  delivering,  and  twenty 
days'  storage  the  wareboaseman  ia  entitled  to  charge  2  cents  per  bnshel  after  the 
first  twenty  days,  one-half  cent  per  bushel  for  each  fifteen  days  or  fraction  thereof, 
and  not  exceeding  5  cents  for  six  months. 

Penally  for  violation  of  article.  Z^S.— Any  penaa  knowingly  cheating  or  falsely 
weighing  any  wheat  or  other  a^icnltnral  prodncts,  or  who  shall  vicuato  any  or 
the  provisionB  of  article  S.'i.  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  lees  ttian  $200  nor  more  than 
{1,000  and  to  impriaoDment  in  the  peuiUntiary  not  exceeding  one  year,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  conrL 

Taxation  of  grain  in  store. — All  gtttin  in  any  elevator,  warehonse.  or  grain  hoase 
on  the  let  day  of  April  in  each  year  is  assessed  and  taxedin  the  name  of  the  person, 
firm,  company,  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  the  same,  and  persons  in  charge 
are  required  to  furnish  statements,  nader  oath,  of  all  grain  therein  on  said  day. 
False  statements  are  declared  to  beperjnryandpQnishedss  snch.  <  Act  approved 
March  H,18U9.) 

Erection  of  grain  Mwrrfioiweii  on  railroad  right  of  way.—'Bj  sections  1796,  1797, 
ITOS,  and  1T9U,  of  the  Political  Code  and  the  incorporation  therein  of  the  sections 
of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  a  mode  of  prooednre  is  eetaRfshed  whereby  any  two  or  more  persona 
associated  together  by  articles  of  sgreement  in  writing  may  seonre  the  privilege 
of  constmctliig,  maintaining,  and  operating  a  wareli  use,  or  elevator,  for  t£e 


pTirchase,  storing,  and  shipping  of  wheat  or  other  grain,  ut  any  of  the  regnlar  n 
stations  of  any  ralhroad  company  within  the  State,  npon  the  right  of  way  of  an 
railroad  com^ny. 

OREGON. 


showing  the  date  of  its  isenance,  from  whom  received,  the  number  of  sacks  (If 
sacked),  thennmber  of  bnahels  or  ponnda,  the  condition  or  qoality,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  storage;  bnt  snch  receipt  is  not  to  be  Issned  niilees  the  pr<^perty 
represented  is  actaally  in  store  at  the  time. 

Frajidident  and  duplicale  receipts.— No  receipt  is  to  be  issued  in  any  respect 
fraadnlent  in  Its  character,  either  aa  to  its  date  or  the  quantity,  quality,  or  grade 
of  the  property. 

The  iBsning  of  a  second  receipt  while  any  former  receipt  for  the  same  property 
is  ontstanding  is  forbidden,  unless  the  word  "dnpllcate"  is  written  across  tiie 
face  thereof. 

Commodiiiei  of  different  cfuolif^.— A  warehouseman  is  forbidden  to  mix  any 
grain,  flonr,  pork,  beef,  wool,  or  other  produce  or  commodity  of  different  grades 
together,  or  aiSeren t qnalitiee  of  the  same  grade,  or  to  deliver  one  grade  for  another, 
or  in  any  way  to  tamper  with  the  same  while  In  his  poBSOealon,  to  secure  profit  to 
himself  or  any  other  person. 

Shipping  or  remomng property.— The  property  described  in  the  last  preceding 
paragraph  is  not  to  be  sold,  encumbered,  shipped,  transferred,  or  in  any  manner 
removed  beyond  thecostody  and  control  of  the  warehouseman  without  the  wrl^ 
ten  consent  of  the  holder  or  the  receipt  issued  for  the  same. 

Negotiability  o/ receip(«.— Snch  receipts  as  are  described  above  are  declared 
negotiable  and  transferable  by  indorsement:  and  such  indorsement  is  to  bedeemed 
a  valid  transfer  of  the  commodity  represented  by  the  receipt. 

Ddivery  of  property.— On  the  presentation  of  a  receipt,  and  payment  of  all 
charges  dne  tbereon,  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Immediate  possession  of 
the  commodity  named  in  the  receipt,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  warehouse- 
man to  dellvertbe  same  to  theowner  of  aach  receipt. 

Penalties.— The  violation  of  any  of  the  preceding  provisions  subjects  the  offender 
to  indictment,  and,  upon  r^nviction,  to  a  finn  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  (5,000,  or 
Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both. 

Rights  of  iiidividualn. — Individuals  suffering  damage,  by  reason  of  the  viola- 
tions of  law  aforesaid,  may  bring  suit  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
and  recover  snch  damages,  whether  such  offender  has  beeu  oouvicted  or  not. 
(Act  of  February  33, 1885.) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Board  of  Railroad  Commisaimters.-Thie  board  is  composed  of  three  persona 
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choeen  at  the  general  election  in  November  by  the  qnalifled  electors  of  the  State. 
Their  term  of  o£Bce  ia  Bis  years  and  until  their  inccessOTB  are  elected  and  qualified. 
The  QovemoF  may  appoint  in  cane  of  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office,  until  the 
next  general  election.  No  person  is  qualified  to  bold  the  office  of  Railroad  Com- 
tnifisioner  who  is  the  owner  of  Btocka  or  bonda  in  any  railroad  company,  or  who  ia 
in  the  employmeiit  of  or  in  any  manner  pecnniarily  interested  in  any  railroad,  or 
in  any  railroad  corporation,  pablio  warehouse,  or  elevator.  They  have  the  power 
to  elect  a  secretary  and  prescribe  hia  dntiea.  Their  salary  la  |I,500  each  per 
annum. 

They  ore  each  required  to  take  and  subscribe  an  official  oath  and  to  give  bond 
in  the  penal  sum  of  95,000,  with  sufficient  anretiee  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Certain  dutif)  imvoiifd.—lt  ie  made  the  duty  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to 
supervise  the  handling,  inspection,  weighing,  grading,  and  storage  of  grain  and 
seeds:  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  ana  regulations  for  the  weighing  and  inspec- 
tion of  grain  and  management  of  thepnblicwarehonsea.BOfar  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State. 

ComplaiTUi  of  fraud. — All  complaints  of  fraud  or  oppression  in  the  grain  trade 
of  the  Stat«  are  to  be  investigated  by  the  Commissioners  and  oorrected  so  far  as 
may  bo  in  their  power. 

Hrinting  and  publishing  of  rules. — All  rules  and  regulations  eetablished  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  araogation  thereof,  shall  be  pruit«d  and  published  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  publicity  thereto. 

lAcensea. — It  is  unlawful  to  conduct  the  bosiuess  of  a  warehouseman  without  a 
license  from  the  Railroad  Commissioners, 

The  license  must  set  forth  the  location  and  name  and  capacity  of  the  elevator 
and  warehouse,  and  the  individual  name  of  each  person  interested  as  owner  or 
principal  Is  the  management  ]f  the  same;  if  by  a  corporation,  the  name  of  the 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Certain  combinaticmt  forbidden. — It  ia  likewise  unlawful  for  any  warehouse- 
man, company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  purchase  or  storage  of  grain,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination 
with  any  other  warehouse,  company,  <xt  corporation  for  pooling  in  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  grain  by  different  and  competmg  warehonsemen:  companies  or  cor- 
poration! are  to  divide  between  them  the  aggregate  or  net  proceeds  of  margins  or 
profits  resnltJDg  from  their  said  liusinees  aswarebousemeu,  or  any  portion  Utereof, 
and  in  any  case  of  such  contract,  agreement,  or  combination  for  such  pooling 
ot  their  said  bnsineas  as  wareboosemeu,  each  day  of  this  combination  shall  be  a 
Bemrato  offense. 

Bonds  of  ToarehovMrnen, — A  bond  is  required  In  the  penal  sum  of  not  less  than 
$2,000,  nor  more  than  150,000,  for  each*  elevator  operated,  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  of  the  elevator  or  warehouse,  with  sufficient  sureties',  and  filed  with  the 


Cojiductirtq  hoxineai  without  a  Itcense.^Transacting  business  of  a  public  ware- 
houseman without  a  license  is  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fin«  of 
not  less  than  (100  for  each  and  every  day  such  businsHS  has  been  carried  on. 

Forgoodcanse  shown,  the  Railroad  Commissioners  ntay  revoke  a  license,  aright 
of  appeal  being  allowed  to  the  appropriate  circuit  court  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond 
by  tue  warehouseman  in  the  sam  of  f'^OO. 

Warehouse  receipts. — Owners  of  licensed  and  bonded  warehouses,  when 
requested  by  any  person  delivering  grain,  are  required  to  give  a  receipt  bearing 
date  corresponding  to  the  delivery,  and  stating  upon  its  face  the  qnali^  ana 
grade  thereof;  also  the  amount  deducted  for  dirt  or  cleaning. 

Sequisites  of  receipts,  —Receipts  are  to  be  consecutively  numbered  and  numbers 
are  not  to  be  duplicated  during  the  same  year.  No  receipt  ie  to  be  issued  except 
upon  actual  delive^  of  the  grain,  nor  to  contain  any  language  limiting  or  modi- 
fying the  liability  of  the  warehouseman  as  imposed  by  law. 


both  wei^t  and  grade  are  to  be  guaranteed, 

Staternents  by  warehousemen. — The  owner  and  manager  of  a  licensed  elevator 
and  wwehonse  must  furnish  in  writing  and  under  oath,  whenever  required  by  the 
Commissioners,  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  management  of  his  bosineaa  as 
such  warehouseman,  showing  the  total  number  of  boshelB  of  eacta  kind  and  grade 
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of  K^Bia  parohawd  and  in  store;  the  mimber  delivered  oat,  and  the  nmnber 
remaining  in  store  at  date  of  report. 

Inspection  of  warthouaes.— The  CommisaionerB  are  required  to  cause  every  ware- 
hoase,  &nd  the  bnslneee  thereof,  and  the  mode  of  condncting  the  some,  to  be 
inspected  at  snch  time  as  thej'  may  order  by  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  report  in  writing  the  resnlt  of  the  examination.  The  prop- 
erty,  books,  etc.,  kept  at  the'warehonseand  relating  to  its  condition,  operation,  or 
management  are  made  eabject  to  inspection  of  snch  Commiesioners.  who  are 
clothed  with  the  like  power  to  Bnbpa>na  and  examine  witnesBes  as  said  CommJs- 
aioners  poBsass  in  regard  to  railroad  companies  by  existing  law. 

Oradea  to  be  egtablished, — The  Bailroaa  Commissioners  are  req^nired,  before  Sep- 
tember 1  of  each  year,  to  establish  n  grade  for  all  kinds  of  grain  bonght  or  han- 
dled by  elevators  or  warehonsee,  to  be  known  as  "Sonth  Dakota  KTsdee."  not 
differing,  however,  from  grades  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Snch  grades  are  to  be 
mdnted  and  published  in  sucb  mnnner  as  to  give  the  greatest  publicity  thereto: 


to  adjust  the  same  in  accordance  with  established  standards. 

Diipotition  of  moneys.— All  monevs  collected  bytbe  commissioners  are  to  be 

Sid  Into  the  State  treasury,  and  toe  Treasnrer  of  tState  is  required  to  receive 
e  same,  and  alaoallfineeandpenaltiescollectediindertheact,  and  tokeepasepft- 
rate  acconnt  there*^,  and  to  pay  the  same  only  on  the  order  ot  the  commissioners 
to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  elTect. 

Effect  of  warehouse  receipt.— Th6  warehonseman  issning  a  receipt-  is  thereby 
estopped  from  denying  that  the  grain  represented  thereby  is  the  property  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  lasoed  or  his  assigns. 
Neglect  to  deliver  grain  on  demand.  —The  willfnl  neglect  or  refusal  to  deliver  the 


, pnnishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  is  prescribed 

by  law  for  the  pnniatiment  of  larceny. 

Delivery  of  grain  from  gtore. — Upon  delivery  ot  grain  from  store  npon  any 
receipt,  snch  receipt  shall  be  markea'' canceled, "and  rendered  void.  Qraln  shall 
not  M  delivered  twice  on  the  same  receipt:  nor  shall  any  receipt  be  Issaed  nnless 
for  grain  actnally  delivered,  and  not  in  etcess  of  the  amoont  thereof. 

Provision  lb  made  for  oases  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  grain  represented  by 
a  receipt  is  delivered,  allowing  a  new  receipt  to  be  iBBned  for  the  remainder,  bear- 
ing the  same  date  as  the  original. 

Dividing  receipts.— When  it  is  desired  to  divide  a  receipt  into  two  or  more,  or 
to  consolidate  two  or  more  receipts  into  one,  the  warehonseman  consenting,  the 
original  receipts  are  to  be  canceled,  as  apon  actnal  delivery  ot  grain;  bnt  their 
nnmbere  are  to  appear  npon  the  new  receipts  as  explanatory  of  the  transaction. 
No  consolidation  IS  allowed,  however,  of  receipts  whose  dates  differ  more  than  ten 
days,  and  all  new  receipts  tboa  iasned  mnst  have  the  same  dates  as  the  originals, 
as  near  as  may  be, 

Fublithing  wiareho 
during  the  first  wee] 

the  storage  ot  grain  during  the  ensning  year,  which  shall  not  be  increased  dnrisg    . 
the  year.    Snoh  rates  mnst  be  approved  by  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  like- 
wise be  plainly  printed  npon  all  warehonse  receipts  and  tickets. 

Duties  of  AllorncH-Oeneral  ami  Sla,te's  attorney.— Tho  Attomey-Qeneral  is  made 
ez-ofBcio  attorney  for  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  is  required  to  give  them 
connsel  and  advice,  and  be^n  and  prosecute  all  suits  deemed  expedient  and  proper 
by  such  commissioners.  In  criminal  prosecutions  against  warehousemen  for  viola- 
tion of  the  warehouse  laws,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Stare's  attorneys,  in  their 
respective  countiea,  to  proeecnte  to  a  final  issue. 

Certain  oombiriations  unlawfiU.— It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  public  warehonse- 
man to  enter  into  combination  with  any  railroad  company,  or  any  corporation, 
or  any  individual,  by  which  property  of  any  person  Is  to  be  delivered  for  storage 
or  any  other  purpoae  cratrary  to  the  direction  of  the  owner,  his  agent,  or  con- 


Sciiedvleofqradea  and  copy  of  law  to  he  posted. — Each  warehonseman. is  reanired 
to  keep  posted  conapicuonaly  in  bis  warehonse  the  schedule  of  grades  eetsblished 
by  the  commisolonerB,  and  also  a  oopy  ot  the  act.    (Chapter  99,  Laws  of  1680.) 
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_  miademeaoor,  panfsuable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  flOO  or  more  tliui 

$1,000,  and  impriaonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

Tenting  awl  sealing  scales  and  meatvrei. — The  board  of  commisaioners,  or  any 
member  thereof,  la  privlleKed  at  any  time,  vnthont  noUce,  to  enter  pabllo  ware- 
honsee  and  test  and  seal  all  weighing  BcaleB  and  meaanresin  nee,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose  is  antliorized  to  fnrnJBh  itself  with  standard  weights  and  mtaenreB. 

Producert  eaxepted/rom  act.—Pxoixuma  are  permitted  to  market,  store,  or  ship 
their  own  prodnctB  in  any  manner  theyohooee.withoat  license  or  bond, 

Wareboiue  »Ue*.—Tb6  following  acts  have  been  paaaed  ^nj  the  legialatnre  of  the 
State  of  Sonth  Dakota  on  this  subject,  to  wit: 

1.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  prooednre  for  the  condemnation  of 
pnblio  warehoose  sites  on  the  right  of  way  of  railways."    Approved  March  10, 1891. 

2.  An  act  amendatory  thereof,  approved  Febmary  8, 1898. 

S.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  prooednre  for  condemnation  of  pnblio 
warehonae  sites  on  the  right  of  way  of  railways."    Approved  March  4, 1i*<^ 


considerauon  have  determined  that  the  constrnction  of  anch  a  warehouse  is  neces- 
sary and  will  advance  the  public  welfare.  If  their  determination  Is  adverse  to  the 
appUcsnt,It  is  final, and  no  fartherprocednre  can  be  had  in  the  premises.  Incase 
of  a  favorable  determination,  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners to  fix  the  location  of  the  public  warebonse,  sad  furnish  a  memorandum 
of  such  determination  and  of  the  location  of  the  site  to  the  applicant  therefor. 

Compensation  of  the  railroad  company.— The  applicant  for  the  site  must  file  a 
verified  petition  in  the  circuit  conrt  of  the  county  where  the  property  is  situated, 
praying  that  a  just  compensation  to  be  made  for  such  propcoly  may  be  ascer- 
tained Dy  a  jury.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  snmmoning  ot  jurors,  the  holding 
of  a  special  term  ot  the  court,  the  empanelingof  B  jury,  the  trial  and  rendering 
of  a  verdict,  as  in  a  trial  in  the  circuit  conrt.  The  only  question  to  be  tried  la  that 
of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  property  so  taken.  Upon  the  return  of  a 
verdict  the  conrt  directe  that  it  be  recorded,  and  enters  judgment  thereon  as  the 
case  may  require.  Upon  payment  or  tender  of  the  damages  asseraed  by  Uie  jurr 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway  company,  the  plaintiff 
(applicant)  majr  proceed  to  erect  a  public  warehonse  upon  sucn  site,  thie  right  of 
oocnpancy  being  vested  in  him  ot  his  beire  or  assigns. 

Side-tra^  faciiitie*' — An  act  was  approved  March  6, 1809,  requiring  railroads 
to  fnmish  side-track  faoilitJea  between  tneir  main  track  and  elevators,  warehouses 
and  flouring  mills  upon  or  contignous  to  their  rights  of  way,  under  severe  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance,  whenever  the  Board  of  Bailxood  Commissioners  orders 
anch  side  tracks  to  bp  constracted  and  maintained. 

WISCONSIN. 

WareftoMM*.— The  statute  anthorizee  3  or  more  odnlt  persons,  residents  of  the 
Btato,  to  form  a  corporation  to  constmot  and  operate  warehouses. 

Connection  with,  trackg  of  railroads.— The  owner  of  an  elevator  or  warehonse 
may,  at  his  own  expense,  constract  a  railroad  track  tinra  such  elevator  or  ware- 
bouse  to  snch  railroad  and  connect  with  the  same  by  a  switch  at  a  point  within  the 
yard  limits  of  the  station  or  terminns,  and  the  railroad  corporation  in  re<iuir«d  to 
allow  such  connection.  The  side  track  and  switch  are  to  be  kept  In  repair  and 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  by  the  railroad,  biit  at  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mer, who  is  to  pay  monthly  the  actual  coet  of  such  maAntenonce  and  operation. 

False  reoeipts. — The  issuance  of  a  receipt  by  a  warehouseman  for  property  not 
actually  in  store  at  the  time,  or  the  selling  or  Incnmbering,  ahipping,  or  in  any 
manner  removing  beyond  his  immediate  control  property  received  by  him,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  holder  of  the  receipt  issued  in  respect  to  each  property;  or 
the  d^verisg  of  property  to  a  person  other  than  theone  holding  the  receipt  tiiere- 
f  or,  and  the  Borrender  and  cancellation  of  snch  receipt;  or  the  issning  of  a  second 
or  dnpUoate  receipt  for  snob  proper^,  while  any  former  receipt  is  ontatandln^ 
and  anconceled,  without  writing  across  the  face  uiereof  the  WOTd  "  duplicate."  is 

rnnishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  3  years,  nor  less  than 
year,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  1  year,  or  by  a  line 
not  exceeding  11,000, 
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Negotiability  of  reeeipt$.—A  vsrebonse  receipt  is  made  tniiiBferable  bv  deliverr 
without  iDdonement  or  BSsignment,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  loaiy  be  trmiB- 
ferred  is  deemed  the  owner  of  the  property  uerein  epecided,  eo  far  as  to  give 
validity  to  aay  pledge,  lien  or  transfer  made  or  created  by  sach  person,  umees 
the  receipt  is  marked  with  the  word« ' '  not  negotiable  "  plainlf  written  or  stamped 
on  the  face. 

The  last  preceding  section  was  amended  by  an  act  approved  April  10,  1809,  by 
adding  thereto  as  follows:  "  And  any  warehouse  receipt  iesned  by  any  person  or 
persons  keeping,  running  and  managing  a  public  warenonse,  on  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  owned  by  him  or  them,  and  which  he  or  they  have,  at  the  time  of 
iasnlng  such  warehouse  receipt,  actually  stored  in  the  said  warebonse,  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  to  protect  ths  owner  and  bolder  thereof  on  any  loan  ta 
advance  of  money  he  may  have  made  on  the  same,  as  a  warehonse  receipt  issned 
by  the  keeper  and  manager  of  a  poblic  warehonse  to  any  other  person  who  brings 
goods,  wares,  ormerchandise  to  oe  stored  in  snch  pnbtic  warehonse." 

An  act  was  approved  AprU  2fl,  I89S,  permitting  all  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions owning  or  dealing  In  grains.seedSiOr  other  farm  prodncts,  and  various  other 
oommoditiee,  who  own  or  control  the  structures  wherein  any  snch  bnsiueee  is  con- 
ducted or  commodities  stored,  to  issue  elevator  or  warehonse  certificates  or  receipts 
for  any  snch  oommoditiee  actually  on  hand  and  in  store  the  property  of  snch  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation,  and  thereby  sell,  assign,  encumber,  or  pledge  such 
commoditlea. 

The  act,  however,  prescribes  vaiione  dutiee  to  be  performed  before  such  certifi- 
cates or  receirits  can  be  lawfully  issned,  snch  aa  a  written  declaration  containing 
the  name  and  place  of  residence  or  location  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
etc.,  to  be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  wherein  such  atructnres 
are  situated,  and  to  be  by  mm  recorded. 

Nothing  in  the  act,  however,  is  to  interfere  with  or  impatr  the  right  to  issue 
and  negotiate  warehonse  receipts  or  certiBcates  under  existing  taws  "or  under 
any  regulations  of  any  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  within  the  State." 
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Elevator  dtarge»  may  be  regulated  by  State  teoiglation.— An  act  of  the  legiBlatare 
of  Nev  York  (Laws  of  1888,  diap.  E81)  provided  that  the  maximam  charge  for  ele- 
vating,  receivliig,  weiKhin^,  ana  dlficharginK  Kraln  should  not  exceed  five-eighths 
of  1  cent  a  bushel,  and  that  in  the  proceea  of  handling  grain  by  tueans  of  floating 
and  stationary  elevators  the  lake  Teemls  or  propellers,  the  ocean  Teesela  or  steam- 
^pfl,  and  canal  boats  shonld  only  be  required  to  pay  the  actual  coat  of  trimming 
or  shoveling  to  the  leg  of  the  elevator  when  nnloaaiag  and  trlmtnit^  cargo  when 
loading:  Held,  that  uie  act  was  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State  over  a  bnaineea  affected  with  a  public  iiit«raBt  and  did  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitntion  of  the  United  Statue,  and  was  valid. 

Utinn  V.  Ulinois  (94  U.  S.,  113)  reviewed  and  adhered  to  and  its  application  in 
cases  decided  in  theState  courts  conaidered.  [The  case  of  Munn  r.  Illinois  is  fully 
digested  in  Volume  II  of  the  reports  of  the  industrial  Commiasion,  pp.  67. 58J 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  v.  Minnesota  (134  TJ.  S., 
418)  explained. 

Although  the  act  of  New  York  did  not  apply  to  places  having  less  than  130.000 
population.  It  did  not  deprive  persons  ownlnK  elevators  in  places  of  130,000  pop- 
niation  or  more  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  (February  29, 1893.  Budd  v. 
New  York,  148  U.  8. ,  617. ) 

Publie  and  private  warthc 
Brass,  the  pl^tiff  In  error,  , 

bor,  N.  Dak.  Stoeeer,  the  defendant  in  error,  owned  a  farm  adjoining  the 
village,  on  which  In  the  year  1891  he  raised  about  4,000  bushels  of  wheat.  On 
Sept^ber  30, 1891,  Stoeser  applied  to  store  a  part  of  his  wheat  crop  for  the  com- 
pensation fixed  by  section  11  of  chapter  S6  of  the  laws  of  North  Dakota  for  the 
Sar  1891,  which  Brass  refused  to  do  unless  paid  therefor  at  a  rate  in  eiceea  of  that 
ed  by  statute.  On  this  refusal,  Stoeser  filed  in  the  district  court  of  Rtunsey 
Connty,  N.  Dah.,  a  petition  for  an  alternative  writ  of  mandamus.  The  court 
granted  the  writ,  mass  made  return  by  answer,  and  to  this  Stoeoer  interposed  a 
general  demurrer,  which  was  sustained,  and  Brass  electing  in  open  court  to  stand 
on  hisreturn,aperemptory  writ  of  mandamus  was  allowed.  From  this  judgment 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Elakota,  which  atBrmed  the  order 
and  judgment  of  the  district  court.  Brass  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Held,  the  act  of  March  7,  1891,  of  North  Dakota,  "regulating  grain  ware- 
houses and  weighing  and  handling  of  grain,"  declaring  elevators,  etc.,  to  be  pub- 
lic warehonsee  and  their  ownera  to  be  pohlic  warehonsetnen  and  requiring  them 
to  give  bond  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  as  such,  fixing 
rates  of  storage,  and  requiring  them  to  keep  insured  tor  the  benefit  of  the  owners 
all  grain  stored  with  them,  does  not  apply  to  elevators  built  by  a  person  only  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  bis  own  grain,  and  not  to  receive  and  store  the  grain  of 
otiiera,and  being  so  construed  it  does  not  deny  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
the  owner  of  an  elevator  made  a  public  warehouse  by  it,  does  not  deprive  him  of 
bis  property  without  due  process  of  law,  does  not  amount  to  a  reflation  of  com- 
merce between  the  States,  and  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Munn  v.  lUinois,  04 U.  S.,  US,  and  Budd  v.  New  York,  143  U.  S.,  617, 
reviewedandadheredto.  (Mayl4,1894.  Brassv.NorthDakota.eatrel.Stoeeer.lSS 
U.S., 891.) 
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Identity  of  stored  vaerehanditt  preaerved  under  certain  eondititmt. — Althongh 
warehonBe  receipts,  wtaes  iamed,  majr  fall  to  state  on  their  face  the  brands  or 
dlstiD^lahing  markB.  yet  if,  before  anr  raild  liens  attach  to  the  property  etored, 
the  party  storing  the  same  apeclficall;  sets  apart  and  allots  the  merohandise 
Id  the  warebonse  to  snob  receipts,  then  in  uie  bands  of  assfgnoes  for  valae, 
the  oncertaintr  aa  to  goods  called  for  by  the  receipts  will,  as  against  the 
Btorerand  those  seeUngtoasBerthiarighte,  be  removed,  and  the  lien  of  tnereceipta 
enforced  as  to  the  property  thna  idenuflad  and  set  apart;  and  this,  though  tne 
subBtitation  and  setting  apart  of  the  pro^ty  may  be  done  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  holders  of  the  receipts.  The  nghte  of  such  holden  rest  upon  estoppel, 
aad not nptxi  contract.     ( Jniie  38, 1893.    Hofftnan  v.  Schoyer,  148  n.S.,Ci08.) 

STATE  8UPBEME  COUBTa 


Where  a  warehonseman  receives  grain,  he  will  be  liable  to  the  party  storing  the 
same  if  he  delivers  it  to  any  other  porson  wlthont  antliority  from  Ihe  owner,  tmlesa 
the  latter  has  done  some  act  or  acts  to  estop  him  from  denying  permission  to  make 
anch  delivery. 

Order  requirfd  for  delivery  of  grain— Sampler'i  ticket  not  a  KarehoiiKe  receipt.— 
It  is  the  nsnal  cnstom  on  the  board  of  trade  In  Peoria,  when  fcrain  has  been  con- 
signed to  a  dealer  and  the  railroad  cars  in  which  it  was  shipped  remain  npon  the 
track,  to  caose  the  grain  to  be  sampled  by  a  person  appointed  by  the  buard  of  trade 
for  that  porpoee,  toe  sampler  giving  to  Uie  consignee  a  ticket  stating  the  kind  and 

fade  ot  the  grain  inspected,  and  the  consignee  named,  with  a  sample  of  the  grain, 
appeared  also  to  have  been  the  cnstom  when  a  sale  was  made  on  the  board  for 
the  seller  to  mark  on  the  sampler's  ticket  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  price 
and  give  the  same  to  the  purchaser,  with  an  order,  elth^  verbal  or  written,  to 
deliver  the  grain  sold  at  sach  place  as  the  bnyer  may  designats.  It  was  held  that 
a  warehouseman  to  whom  a  shipment  of  ^ain  had  been  delivered  on  the  order 
ot  one  who  had  purchased  under  the  conditions  mentioned  was  not  authorized  to 
deliver  the  grain  to  such  purchaser  merely  upon  the  presentation  of  the  sampler's 
ticket  with  the  name  of  the  pnrchaser  and  the  price  marked  thereon,  without  any 
order  from  the  seUer.  The  sampler's  ticket  was  not  a  warehouse  receipt,  in  the 
sense  of  the  term  used  in  the  statutA.  (Jnnel3,1886.  Peoriav,PekiDRwy.Ca,114 
I1].,S3T.) 

IVarehoute  receipts— Effect  of  possession.— To  aSect  subsequent  purchasers  witli- 
out  notice  and  credltcnv  there  must  be  an  actual  delivery  of  personal  property  to 
consummate  a  sale;  but  the  rule  has  its  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  warehouse 
rectipts.  Usage  has  made  the  possession  of  anch  documents  equivalent  to  the 
possession  of  the  property  itself. 

Pureham  of  grain  by  toarehouaeman.—Tbe  law  mokes  no  distinction  in  respect 
to  grain  purchased  or  acquired  by  the  holder  of  such  receipts  from  others,  and 
those  acciaired  from  the  warehouseman  himself.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  him 
from  Belling  his  property,  and  if  he  does  so  in  good  faith  he  may  become  its  future 
custodian,  and  the  fact  that  be  keeps  a  public  warehouse  is  sufficient  to  put  pat* 
ties  on  inqtiiry  as  to  the  ownership  of  grain  stored. 

IVarehjiuieman  as  agent, — Where  a  warehooseman  purchased  grain  stored  by 
him,  for  another  person,  and  with  such  other  person's  money,  and  took  np  hisonv 
standing  receipt  held  by  the  vendor,  it  was  held  that  the  grain  was  not  liable 
thereafter  to  be  taken  in  execution  against  the  warehouseman.  (January  term, 
1875,  Broadwell  v.  Howard,  77  Dl.,  305.) 

Usage  of  the  nuirket, — A  person  who  deals  In  a  particular  market  most  be  taken 
to  deal  according  to  the  known,  general,  and  uniform  custom  or  usage  of  that 


ff' 


market,  and  he  who  employs  another  to  act  for  him  at  a  particnlar  plat 

ket  mnst  be  taken  aa  intending  that  the  business  to  be  done  will  be  done  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  and  usage  of  that  place  or  market,  whether  the  principal  in 
.  fact  knew  of  the  usage  or  custom  or  not. 

Warehouse  receipts  not  property  of  consignor,  hut  ei-idences  of  ddit. — Under  the 
custom  of  trade  in  Chicago  a  commiBsion  merchant  to  whom  grain  is  con- 
signed, may  dispose  of  the  warehouse  receipt  given  him  for  the  same,  although 
directed  by  the  consignor  not  to  sell,  bui  to  hold  the  grain  for  further  orders,  if 
he  keeps  on  hand,  re«Mly  for  delivery  when  called  on,  other  receipts  for  a  like 

auantity  and  grade  ot  grain.    The  receipts  are  not  the  consignor's  property,  and 
onot  represent  his  property,  but  are  merely  evidences  of  a  debt  to  toe  consignee. 
Special  fyins. — Theshipper  of  grain  may,  by  consentof  the  warehouseman,  havs 
hla  groin  kept  in  a  separate  bin  by  itself,  which  consent  must  appear  upon  the 
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face  of  the  receipt,  as  well  na  the  number  of  the  bin,  or  he  may  instruct  the  csom- 

missioD  men,  and  require  him  to  keep  the  identical  receipta  received  upon  his 
shipment,  and  not  part  with  them  except  wheo  be  sells  on  hie  account. 

Consignee  a  deblor.—Wheie  a  consignee  of  grain  stores  the  same  in  a  ware- 
house, and  it  is  Intermixed  witb  other  grain  of  like  grade,  and  a  receipt  is  talien 
for  the  amount,  the  grain  being  no  longer  capable  of  identification,  the  owner 
parts  witb  bis  property  in  tbe  same,  andtheconsigneeto  whom  tbereceipt  is  given, 
instead  of  being  a  bailee,  becomes  a  debtor  to  tbe  owner. 

AccounlabUity  of  commissiomnerchani.—It  a  couimission  man  places  the  grain 
of  his  consignor  in  a  warehonse.  tatting  a  receipt  therefor,  and  disposes  of  tbe 
receipt,  and  afterwards  fails  to  keep  warehouse  receipts  for  tbe  same  amount  and 
grade  of  graiu.  it  will  not  amount  to  a  conversion  of  the  grain.  The  only  effect 
will  be  a  oar  to  his  charges  for  storage  and  insurance. 

Commufsioii  merr.hant — Compejisatiufi  for  advancen. — A  coramisaion  merchant 
may  rightfully  sell  grain  consigned  to  him  to  reimburse  himself  for  advances 
made,  after  a  reasonable  time,  when  such  is  the  usage  of  trad^. 

CommtHsion  merchants—Storage  a>id  insurance  charges. — Accounts  of  sales  ren- 
dered monthly  by  a  commission  merchant  to  the  consif^nor  for  several  years,  con- 
taining items  of  charges  for  storage  and  insurance,  unobjected  to  until  after  suit 
brought  by  the  former  for  a  balance  due  him,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  tbe  account,  and  tbe  right  to  make  such  charges.  (September  term, 
1877.    Bailey  v.  Bensely,  «7  Ul,,  55fl.) 

Innpection  of  grain— Inspectors  appointed  byboard  of  trade, — By  the  act  of 
1867.  incorporating  the  East  8t,  Louis  Board  of  Trade,  there  were  conferred  upon 
that  board  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  it  was  subjected  to  all  tbe  restrio- 
tions,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  aa  then  existing  nnder  Its  charter  of  1859. 
Section  10  of  tbe  charter  of  the  Board  of  'trade  of  Chicago  merely  authorizes  an 
inspection  of  grain  by  inspectors  appointed  by  tbe  board  of  trade  among  it«  mem- 
bers, or  to  any  other  person  who  may  agree  thereto,  and  such  inspectors  so 
appointed  have  no  authority  to  act  in  any  other  case  or  under  other  or  different 
circumstances. 

Board  of  trade  inspectors  not  affected  bg  lUiwns  act  of  ISri.—Tho  act  of  1871, 
tor  the  regulation  of  pnbllo  warenonees,  was  not  intended  aa  an  amendment  of 
the  cbartere  of  boards  of  trade.  That  act  was  intended  as  a  complete  system  of 
itself,  in  no  manner  connected  with  or  depending  Qpon  any  other  law  on  the  sab- 
ject.  Under  it  no  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  inapectorsof  grain 
forpnblic  warehouam in  Class  B. 

Under  the  set  of  ISTI,  in  relation  to  public  warebousee,  it  making  uo  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  ^ain  in  Class  B.  the  owners  or  proprietors 
of  that  class  of  warehouses  could  condnct  their  business  without  Inspection,  as 
before  the  passage  of  the  law.  This  seeming  defect  in  the  act  can  not  be  con- 
etrned  to  inveet  boards  of  trade  with  the  power  of  appointing  such  inspectors. 

Section  19  of  the  act  of  18T1  prohibits  warehousemen  of  Class  B  from  receiving 
and  mixing  tbe  grain  of  different  owners  until  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected 
in  all  places  where  there  are  legally  appointed  inspectors  of  grain.  Snch  inspect- 
ors are  not  such  as  are  apptxuited  by  a  board  of  trade,  bnt  anch  as  might  be 
appointed  under  power  snbseqnently  oonrerred  by  law. 

So  iuapectors  appointed  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade  of  East  St.  Lonie  are  not  legally 
appoint«d  nnder  this  section.  (Janoary  term,  1888.  East  St.  Loots  Board  of 
Trade  V.  People  ex  rel.  MoCormick,  105  ni..  883.) 

Warehouse  rcceip/s.— A  warehouse  receipt  stands  in  theplace  of  tbe  grain  it  rep- 
resents, and  tbe  posaesaion  of  the  receipt  is  regarded  as  tne  possession  in  law  of 
tbe  grain  itself;  and  as  tbe  warehonseman  ia  not  required  to  surrender  tbe  grain 
nntil  the  return  of  tbe  receipt  and  the  payment  of  charges,  one  who  obtains  it 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  charge  bim  with  notice  of  a  want  of  title  ia 
his  assignor,  the  real  owner,  may  recover  of  him,  in  trover,  the  value  of  the  grain 
on  bis  refusal  to  surrender  the  receipt  to  him.  (November  term,  1882.  Canadian 
fiankiT.  MoRae.lOS  Ul.,281.) 

The  weight  of  the  American  authorities  is  that  when  tbe  sole  or  exchange  ia 
part  of  a  mass  of  the  same  kind,  quality,  and  grade — aa  of  part  of  the  com  or 
wheat  in  an  elevator — separation  from  the  mass  or  other  specification  of  the  par- 
Ucalar  part  sold  is  unneceasarv  to  Ite  appropriation,  Independent  of  the  atatttte 
vesting  the  ownership  in  the  bolder  of  a  warehouse  receipt.  (May  11, 1891.  Cloke 
V,  Shafroth.  137  111..  398.) 

Where  tbe  grain  of  diserent  owners  has  all  been  intermingled  in  one  common 

mass,  according  to  the  nsage  of  warehonaemen  and  witbont  objection  by  the 

owners,  it  becomes  common  property,  owned  liy  the  several  parties  in  the  propor- 

tion  in  which  each  has  contributed  to  the  ctmrnion  stock.  ~  ■ 
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The  grain  being  thiis  owned  in  common,  the  seTeml  owners  are  anbject  to  bob- 
tain  Anj  loss  pro  rftta  which  might  occur  by  diminntion,  decay,  or  otherw!se> 
(A^l  term,  1864.    Dale  w.  Olmatoad.  36  lU..  150;  S.  C,  41  Hi..  344.) 

Where  grain  is  stored  in  an  elevator,  the  length  of  time  it  shall  remain  Is 
optlonAl  with  the  owner,  bo  long  as  he  sees  fit  to  pay  etorage. 

Where  a  peraoa  pnte  grain  in  a  warehonse  for  the  pnrpose  of  storage  and  the 
warehouseman  converts  the  grain  to  bis  own  use  by  mannfactnring  the  same  into 
floor  and  selling  the  same,  receiving  the  money  therefor,  the  owner  of  the  grain 
may  waive  the  tort  and  recover  from  the  warenonseman  in  aasnmpsit  for  money 
had  and  received  for  the  value  of  the  grain.  (September  term,  1869.  Ives  v. 
Hartley.  BIIIL,  521.) 

Warehouses  established  under  act  of  1871  (Rev.  Stat,  1874,  p,  830)  are  public 
sgencleB,  and  the  proprietors  thereof,  as  licensees,  pnrsne  a  pnblic  employment 
which  public  txdicy  forbids  shall  be  so  condncted  as  to  expose  them  to  temptation 
of  serving  their  personal  interests  at  the  expense  of  their  dnty  to  the  pnblic 

A  public  wareDonseman  has  no  right  under  the  act  of  1871  to  bay  andstore  his 
own  grain,  Issuing  bis  own  warehouse  receipts  to  himself  as  an  individual,  and 
bnying  and  sellinfj  through  his  own  warehouse,  as  such  a  conrse  is  incongiEtent 
with  tne  fnll  and  impartial  performance  of  bis  dut^  to  the  pnblic. 

The  faiiare  of  warehouse  commissioners  to  qnestion  the  legality  of  private  grain 
deals  bj  warehousemen  through  tlieli  own  houses  is  not  a  construction  of  the  act 
of  1871  in  favor  of  such  practice. 

A  stockholder  in  a  pnblic  warehonse  can  not  use  the  property  to  carry  on  his 
individual  business  as  a  grain  dealer. 

An  injunction  against  one  inhis  relation  as  a  stockholder  in  n  public  warehouse 
is  not  binding  upon  him  after  the  relation  of  stockholder  ceases.  (June  18, 1898; 
rehearing  October  6, 1898.  Ceuttal  Elevator  Co.  v.  People  ex  rel.  Moloney,  Attor- 
iieT-aeneral.l74ni.,  lOS.) 

A  deposit  ofgrainforstorage  is  a  bailment,  the  title  remaining  Inthe  depositor, 
so  thatheis  deemed  to  be  tbeowner  of  the  grain  in  the  warehouse  to  the  amount 
of  his  deposit,  although  the  Identical  grain  he  deposited  has  been  remoytd  and 
other  gnun  of  like  kind  and  quality  snbetltntedinite  stead. 

The  holders  of  receipts  for  grain  xo  deposited,  of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  are 
tenants  in  common  in  the  mass  of  grain  of  that  kind  and  qaality  in  the  ware- 
house, the  interestof  each  being  limited  to'the  amount  called  for  by  his  receipt. 

The  warehonseman  may  also  be  tenant  in  common  with  them  in  such  mass,  as 
where  he  puts  his  own  grain  intbe  warehoDse  or  purchases  from  adepositor.  His 
Interest  in  the  mass  is  limited  to  the  excees  above  what  is  ueoesssry  to  meet  his 
ontatandin^  receipts. 

He  may  remove  and  dispoee  of  such  excess  as  his  own.  If  be  sell  as  bis  own 
any  grain  beyond  snch  excess  withont  express  consent  of  the  depositors  hie  sale 
passes  no  title,  and  the  owners  may  follow  the  grain  into  the  hands  of  the  pnr- 
chaser  and  recover  from  him  tor  a  conversion.  (February  18, 1890.  -  Hale  v.  I^lls- 
bury,  43  Minn.,  33.) 

Bylaws  1887  (ch.  10,  sec.  3.  subdivision  P)  a  railway  company  is  obliged  to  give 
equal  or  subetantially  similar  faoilitiea  for  the  transportation  of  grain  to  all  per- 
sons who  in  good  faith  erect  or  desire  to  erect  warehouses  at  any  of  its  stations; 
and  if  a  demand  therefor  is  unreasonablyrefnaed  the  State  railway  and  warehouse 
commission  may,  after  dne  consideration,  enforce  the  performance  of  snch  duty. 

The  railway  company  ma;^  impoae  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  upon  per- 
sons who  demand  snch  facilities,  but  they  must  be  the  same  for  all.  (September 
8,  1893.  Farwell  Farmers'  Warehouse  Association  v.  M.,  St.  P.  and  8.  3te  Marie 
Rwy.  Co.,  S5  Minn.,  8.) 

Laws  1876,  chapter  8«.  section  6,  not  repealed  by  Penal  Code,  section  415, 

A  receipt  for  grain  placed  in  Ktore,  which  in  ali  other  respects  constitated  a  con- 
tfactof  bailment,  contained  the  foUowing:  "  Theconditionaon  which  this  wheat  is 
received  at  this. elevator  are  that  Rieger  [the  wareboneemau]  has  this  option — 
either  to  deliver  the  grade  of  wheat  that  thia  ticket  calls  for  or  to  pay  the  bearer 
the  market  price  for  the  same,  less  elevator  charges,  on  surrender  of  this  ticket" 
Held,  that  this  did  not  render  the  contract  one  of  sale;  it  merely  gave  the  wars- 
houseman  an  option  to  buy  when  the  receipt  was  presented,  This  option  he 
conld  only  exercise  when  the  receipt  was  presented  and  by  paying  the  money. 
Judgment  below  affirmed.  (November  16, 1894,  Minnesota  v.  Riegsr,  6B  Minn., 
ISl.)  ,  , 
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Defendants  were  Indicted  nnder  laws  of  18SS,  cbapter  149,  for  refnelnfc  to  torn 
over  anclaimed  freight  to  a  licensed  pnblic  warehonaem&n  after  twenty  dkya  from 
the  receipt  thereof. 

Beld,  this  act  le  nnotmalitiitional  and  void,  not  being  a  lawf  nl  exercise  of  the 
ptdlce  power  of  the  State. 

Canaea  were  remanded  with  directions  to  the  court  below  to  dlsmlsa  Indictments. 
(May  27, 1807.    Minnesota  «.  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  Rwy.  Co.  etal.,  68  Minn.,  881.) 

Sfatemenl  of  facts. ^Swart  was  a  general  wareboaseman;  one  Foster  delivered 
to  him  certam  wheat  at  the  warebonxe  of  defendant,  at  Hinneiska.  All  of  said 
wboatwaskeptinabin,  and  kept  bylteelf.  Receipts  were  iBSned which  nltlmatnly 
passed  to  Robeon,  the  plaintis.  The  receipts  oeacribed  the  wheat  as  "No.  9 
wheat." 

Held,  the  receipts  or  memoranda  did  not  estop  the  warehonseman  fnnn  showiiuF 
that  the  wheat  was  inferior  to  No.  2,  and  the  offer  to  deliver  to  snob  pnrcbaser  d 
the  memoranda  the  identical  wheat  delivered  was  a  sufficient  offer  to  perfWm  hia 
contract  by  the  wvehonaeman,     (Eobaon  v.  Swart,  14  Uinn.,  287.) 

NOBTH  DAKOTA, 


astheydeflne  public  warehanses,  andinso  far  as  theypreBcribemaiimiim  rates' of 
charges  for  elevating  and  etoring  grain  in  the  pnblic  warehonseB,  as  they  are 
defined  in  sectioii4  of  the  act  (State  ex  reL  Stoeseri-.  Brass,  SN.  Dak.,  483;  aa 
1S3U.  S.,  891.) 

(See  decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  this  case,  vo).  153, 
p.  881.) 

Identity  of  grain  logt  iti  ttorage. — The  owner  of  mortgaged  wheat  delivered  me 
same  to  an  elevator  and  tnmed  over  to  defendantinpaymentofaclaim  the  tickets 
issued  by  the  elevator  company.  They  were  general  storage,  and  not  special  \Aa 
tickets.  Held,  that  defendant  nad  no  control  over  the  identical  wheat  covered  by 
the  mortgage,  or  over  the  mass  with  which  it  was  mingled,  bnt  could  only  claim 
from  the  elevator  company  tbe  delivery  to  him. of  the  number  of  bushels 
named  in  the  ticket  of  toe  grade  therein  specified,  withoat  reference  to  the 
eonrcefromwhlchthecompaiiyabonld  obtain  thegrain  for  delivery,  and  there- 
fore fuid  that  the  mortgagee  oonld  not  maiatain  replevin  a^tainst  the  defendant  for 
the  minrteaged  wheat,  he  being  neither  in  the  aotnal  nor  in  the  conatmctlve  poe- 
seesion  thereof .    (Jane  S,  1896.    Beat  v.  Unir,8  N.  Dak..  44.) 

LoM  or  deatruetioH  of  property  in  atorage.— Tbe  fanrden  rests  upon  the  baUee  to 
show  the  loss  or  destrnctlou  of  the  property  bailed,  U  each  ha  the  fact.  No  other 
role  ooold  be  admitted.  It  wonld  generally  be  impossible  for  the  bailor  to  show 
that  the  property  had  not  btsenlcet  or  destroyed.    It  was  otherwise  with  tbe  bailee 


the  canse.] 
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basiness  Is  not  chargeable  wltb  a  conversion  by  reason  of  such  act  alone. 

The  identity  of  grain  so  stored  is  not  lost,  nor  is  It  thereby  plaoed  beyond  a  Hen 
thereon.     (March  term,  1888.    Sears  v.  Abrame.  10  Or. ,  409. ) 

In  the  abaence  of  statnfattif  enactment  a  warehonseman's  receipt  is  not  a  negoti- 
able Instrommit,  and  an  assignment  thereof  operates  merely  as  a  transfer  of  the 
property  depoeit«d  and  passes  no  better  title  to  the  purchaser  than  the  vender  bad. 
(March  term,  1884.    Solomon  v.  Bushnell,  11  Or.,  377.) 

An  attaching  creditor  is  to  be  deemed  a  purchaser  in  good  f^ th  and  for  a  valu- 
able conMderanon  tiota  the  date  of  the  attachment. 

When  by  a  warehouse  receipt  it  la  agreed  to  deliver  the  property  to  any  one  to 
wh<Rn  the  receipt  may  be  indorsed,  as  to  one  or  to  his  order,  a  symbolloal  delivery 
of  the  property  may  be  effected  by  transfer  of  the  receipt,  and  the  warehouseman 
in  eam  cose  becomes  bailee  to  such  transferee.  (November  23,  1885.  Gill  v, 
Fnmk,  13Oi.,007.) 

Where  several  depositors  have  wheat  stored  in  a  warehoirae  in  a  common  maaa 
and  a  deficiency  ocoura,  ftom  whatever  cause,  not  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  any 
such  depositors,  the  lose  most  be  borne  \ty  each  of  them  in  tbe  proportion  which 
the  amount  of  his  wheat  bears  to  the  whole  amonnt  deposited.    But  It  seems  a 
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depositor  will  not  be  liftble  to  ooooont,  altbooeh  be  hoa  received  an  exoeas,  nnlew 
sncblosB  occurred  after  he  stored  his  wheat.  {Uarch  term,  1887,  Brown  r,  Mottb- 
ontt,  14  Or.,  639.) 

The  deposit  of  wheat  in  a  warehooae  which  has  been  mingled  with  the  wheat  of 
other  persons  tn  a  oommon  maaa  is  a  bailment,  and  the  depositor  does  not  lose  his 
right  thereby  to  reclaim  it.  Where  a  worehonseman  ships  wheat  to  a  third  pu^ 
witfaont  the  conaent  of  the  depoei  tor,  such  depositor  is  not  estopped  from  claiming 
damages  for  its  coaversion,  nnlees  by  aoaniescing  in  the  acts  of  the  warehouse- 
man he  has  misled  soch  third  party.  (April  t»m,  1887.  UcBee  v.  Geaaer,  IS 
Or..  63.) 

WIBOONSIB. 

Plaintiff  being  the  owner  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  which,  with  his  con- 
sent, was  stored  in  mass  with  that  of  others  in  a  warehouse,  after  shipments  had 
been  made  from  the  mass,  antil  a  quantity  not  greater  than  that  tlnehim  was  left, 
this  was  his  abeolnte  property  as  against  the  warehoaBeman,'and  any  invasion  of 
that  qnantity  by  the  litter  was  a  wrongful  conversion,  and  plaintiff  might  follow 
the  wheat  wherever  it  oonld  beidentlfled.  (June  term,  186&.  Young  v.  Miles,  30 
Wis.,  646.) 

Under  both  the  warehonw-receipt  act  and  the  factor  s  act,  it  a  principal  empowers 
his  factor  to  parchase  and  retain  a  negotiable  warehouse  recMpt,  w  trauMers  to 
him  posseanon  of  snch  receipt,  the  factor,  having  the  apparent  legal  title  (though 
clothed  with  a  trost  toward  the  principal) ,  has  power  not  onl^  to  sell  bnt  to  ple&e 
thereoelpt  to  one  dealing  with  him  in  good  faith;  and  notice  that  he  holds  the 
receipt  as  a  factor  is  not  notice  of  any  limit  of  his  power,  as  between  him  and  his 
principal,  to  sell  or  pledge  it,  thongh  snch  sale  or  pledge  will  not  bind  ibe  prin- 
cipal il  the  vendee  or  pledgee  has  notloe  that  it  is  made  in  violation  of  the  pnnoi- 
pal's  instructions.  (August  term,  1877.  Prioe  u.  Wis.  Marine  &  l^lre  Ins.  Co. ,  48 
Wis.,  267.) 
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The  Senate  Committee  on  Mannf actnree  vrae  authorized  hy  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress to  investigate  and  ascertain  what  manafactnreru  adulterate  foods  and 
drinks,  and  which,  if  any,  of  such  products  are  frandnlent.  In  accordance  with 
this  authorization,  tfaeconmiittee  held  numerons  sessions  in  Washington,  Chicago, 
and  New  York  between  March,  1899,  and  Pebmary,  1900,  Inclnsive,  and  heard 
the  teetunony  of  a  large  nnmber  of  witnesses,  including  both  profeasiinial  chem- 
ists and  physicians  who  had  analyzed  food  products  or  observed  their  physiolog- 
ioal  effects,  and  persona  practically  engaged  In  the  mannfacture  and  sale  of  foods. 
Written  stetemente  were  also  received  from  a  number  of  authorities  who  were 
not  present  in  person.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricnltnre,  besides  atoting  the  reanlta  of  some  of  hia  own  inves- 
tigations,  met  with  the  committee  in  some  of  its  sessions  and  took  part  in  the 
questioning  of  other  witnesses.  The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  makes  a 
printed  pamphlet  of  more  than  600  pages.  (Senate  Report  Ho.  616,  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  first  sesaion.)  Topical  digests  of  this  testimony  and  of  certain  addi- 
tional statements  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Senate  In  reply  to  some  of  the 
testimony  concerning  baking  powder,  together  with  a  digest  of  the  pnre  food  laws 
of  the  various  States,  have  been  prepared  in  pursuance  of  Senate  resolutions 
passed  December  6, 1900,  and  Jannary  6,  1901.  The  digests  of  testimony,  ete., 
are  by  Charles  E.  Edgerton  and  Uax  West;  that  of  the  pnre  food  laws  is  by 
E.  Dtuia  Dorand. 

EXTENT  OP  ADULTERATION. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  f^reement  that  foods  of  American  origin  have 
improved  in  purity  during  recent  years,  except  in  certein  particnlars.  Two  wit- 
nesses call  attention  to  the  lack  of  pure  American  food  prodncta  in  former  years 
and  the  consequent  general  nse  of  foreign  goods,  but  agree  that  American  manu- 
facturers are  now  prodncing  even  bettor  goods  than  can  be  imported.  Two 
Qi^lanations  are  given  for  the  Improvement — an  advance  in  national  character 
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and  tha  discovery  that  honesty  ie  the  best  policy.    It  is  sngeated  that  more  money 
is  to  be  made  out  of  pure  foodahoneatty  labeled  than  ant  of  adnlterated  products.' 

Dr.  WUey  has  stated  that  probably  95  per  cent  of  all  food  prodacts  have  been 
adulterated  at  some  time  in  some  conntry;  bnt  be  estimatee  that  scarcely  5  per 
cent  of  the  food  prodnctx  bought  at  random,  other  than  spicee  and  ground  coffee, 
would  BOW  be  found  to  be  adulterated.  Moreover,  the  adulteration  which  is  injur- 
ious to  health  is  much  less  extensive  than  that  which  is  merely  more  fraudulent.' 
Other  witneaees  who  have  analyzed  foods  have  found  very  little  Injurious  or 
poiBonooB  adulteration.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  distln- 
gniflh  injnrious  adulterations  from  those  which  are  merely  frauds,  food  which  is 
wholesome  for  one  man  being  nnwholeeoKte  for  another.* 

I<ead  potsontngr.— Attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of  getting  soluble  salts  of 
lead  and  tin  from  the  accidental  dropping  of  solder  into  canned  vegetables  and 
from  the  nse  of  a  large  proportion  of  lead  in  the  tin  of  which  the  cans  are  made. 
The  excess  of  lead  causes  what  is  known  as  painters'  colic* 

Another  source  of  lead  poisoning  is  the  use  of  lead  ii.  siphons  used  for  mineral 
waters.' 

MIXED  FLOOR. 

A  kind  of  terraalba  known  as  mineraline,  produced  In  aNorth  Carolina  factory, 
la  said  to  have  been  used  in  an  adulteration  of  flour.  It  is  absolutely  insoluble  in 
the  stomach,  and  serves  as  a  mechanical  impediment,  loading  np  the  stomach 
with  a  dead  weight.  Snlphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  ground  to  a  white  powder, 
has  also  been  used  as  an  adnlterant  of  flour.' 

It  is  not  denied  that  before  the  passage  of  the  mixed-flour  law  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  adulterate  flour  with  com  starch,  com  flour,  and,  in  eonte  cases,  with 
mineral  snbstancesi  bat  the  law  is  thought  to  have  been  effective  in  stopping 
nearly  all  the  mixing  of  flour  except  in  the  case  of  such  preparations  as  pancake 
flour,  which  are  exi>ected  to  be  mixed.' 

The  increased  confidence  in  Ajnerican  flour  abroad  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  the  mixed-flour  law  is  shown  to  have  produced  a  decided  increase  in  the 
exports  of  that  commodity,'  and  the  law  is  generally  considered  satisfactory, 
minor  amendments  only  being  snggested." 

BAKING  POWDER. 

The  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of  baking  powder  made  with  cream  of 
tartar  and  that  containing  alnm  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  unsettled  qnestions. 
Two  witnesses  claim  that  the  popular  prejudice  against  alnm  baking  powder  is 
kept  alive  by  advertising  or  reading  matter  paid  for  by  the  manufacturers  of 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  elsewhere  referred  to  as  the  baking-powder  trust." 
Qreat  stress  is  laid  npon  the  relative cbeapnessof  alum  baking  powder;"  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  much  inferior  in  leavening  power  to  that 
made  with  cream  of  tartar,"  and  also  that  while  it  is  sold  at  wholesale  at  very 

I  Hanneri  pp.  S3.  &t;  Fuibay,  pp.  W,  SZ,  SS. 

'WUey,  pp.  *l,  585, 

'  FreM,  p.  *81;  Jenkins,  p,  «B. 

•VtoghoD,  p.  202:  Piescott.  pp.  IRT.  198. 

'Wney,p.*2. 

•  Bdwarfs,  p.  ass. 

'WUey,  pp.  31,3a. 

'Oalldeher,  pp.  3,4,6,135,136;  Eckert,  pp.  2S.2T,2fi;  Wiley,  p.  21. 

•GsUagher,  pp.  7-11, 136;  Eokert,  p. 27. 
I'lGaJlogherf  pp.  2,S;  Eckeit,  p.  27;  Farbay,  p.  (i2. 
>'  Rev.  pp.  87-89;  Aiut«n,  pp.  &31,  532;  see  b1h>  Delafn 
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low  prices  it  freqnentljr  reachee  the  cxHuamers  at  prices  as  high  as  those  of  cream- 
of-tKTtar  baking  powders.' 

Creani  of  tartar  as  nsed  in  bread  maMng  is  generally  considered  nninjnrioasor 
even  beneficial,'  'while  the  chitrge  is  brongbt  against  alnm  that  alnminam  com- 
ponnds  do  not  occur  in  either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  matters  whicb  form  the 
natnral  foods  of  man.' 

Cream  of  tartar. — There  is  practically  no  denial  of  the  ivfaolesomenesB  of  cream- 
of-tartar  baking  powder,  thongh  one  or  two  witnesses  mention  that  it  would  be 
poisonons  or  injnrions  in  very  large  doeee,' and  PrtrfeseorHnnroeconsidere  baking- 
powder  bread  in  general  less  wholesome  than  tbat  made  by  the  process  of  f  ermeit- 
tat!on>  The  chief  qnestion  concerning  cream  of  tartar  is  as  to  its  parity.  The 
consnlting  chemist  for  three  of  the  principal  baking-powder  companies  says  the 
material  nsed  by  those  companies  doee  not  vary  appreciably  from  a  pnrity  ot 
100  per  cent;*  bttt  other  chemists  have  found  the  pnrity  of  commercial  cream  of 
tartar  to  vary  greatly,  and  some  samplea  bonght  for  oream  oF  tartar  to  contain 
no  cream  of  tartar  at  all.' 

Mv,m  in  bating  powder, — There  are  several  qnestions  concerning  alnm  baking 
powder  as  to  which  great  difference  of  opinion  ezlsta.  The  more  important  of 
these  qnestions  are  (1)  whether  the  alom  is  completely  decomposed  in  the  baking 
of  bread,  as  it  is  Intended  to  be,  or  whether  some  portion  of  it  remains  in  the 
bread  as  alnm;  (2)  whether  the  reeidnnin  Is  soluble  in  the  digestive  jnicee,  and 
(3)  whether  it  is  injnrions  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  occnrs  in  bread. 

The  residunm  left  in  the  bread  by  alnm  baking  powder  consists  of  hydrate  of 
alnminam  and  snlphate  of  sodiam,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  alnm  and  phosphate 
powder,  phosphates  of  caldnm  and  sodiam.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  alnm 
baking  powders  that  no  alnm  can  be  left  in  the  food;  that  the  nse  of  too  mach 
alom  in  baking  powder  wonld  increase  the  expense,  and  Is  anre  to  be  avoided  for 
commercial  reasons.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  by  several  anthoritiee 
that  alnm  may  sometimes  occor  in  the  bread,*  and  one  witness  says  there  are  good 
aathoritieB  who  believe  that  the  decomposition  of  the  alnm  is  never  complete, 
and  that  some  anchanged  alnm  always  remains  in  the  bread." 

One  chemist,  who  is  an  ofllcer  of  a  baking-powder  company,  denies  that  alominiun 
hydrat«  is  soluble  in  the  digestive  jnices,  on  the  authority  of  an  English  analyst 
whose  conclasion  was  based  apon  experiments  onliving  animals."  Two  anthor- 
Itiee  consider  the  solubility  of  alumlnnm  hydrate  doubtful,'*  and  several  others 
regard  its  solnbllity  as  eetabliahed  by  Bxiwrimenta  or  otherwise." 

Two  raannfactnrers  and  three  apparently  disinterested  chemists  condder  the 
nse  of  alum  baUng  powder  harmleHs,  and  one  of  the  chemists  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  ia  really  the  moet  perfect  baking  powder,  because  its  residnnm  is 
smaller  than  i^t  of  any  other,  and  because  it  generates  gas  only  very  slowly 
before  it  is  heated,  enabling  the  baker  to  do  his  kneading  more  thoroughly  and 
thus  produce  a  more  wholesome  bread  than  when  it  is  necessary  to  harry  the 
doogh  into  the  oven."    Several  other  aathoritiee  confer  the  wholesomeness  of 


'Pnscotl.  p.  200;  Vaugban,  p.  aos. 
>Webet,  p.  eOS;  UcMurtiie.  p.  CM;  Hunioe,  p.  606. 
tDelaioDt&lne.  p. 232. 
P.  608. 


'WUey.p.SM:  HItcbcil.pllT;  FRU,p.B39. 
ID—  pp.BT-BB;  Anslen,  pp.  6K,6SS. 

t,  pp.  Sfil,  Bfa,  tM\  Hott,  SSei  Cnunpton,  OS;  Mitchell,  108;  Vau^imn, «»:  Woodmud,  610. 

jrtrie.p.  6M. 

"K«w,  pp.  88,104. 
"Mew.  p.  612;  Mott,p63B.    ■ 

"Pmco(t.pp.l9e,1£'7;  Ultcbell,  p.  108:  Weber,  p.  606;   MoMurliie.  pp.  SM-MSi  Munroe.  p.  «38; 
EUihacst,  p.  020;  Cnunpton,  p.  821. 
"Rew,  pp.  87-68;  Kiimj,  p.  67;  AnMeD,  pp.  6SS,  Ml;  SelaKmtaluc,  p.  330;  retreem,  pp.  283,  MS. 
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alam  *«MTig  powder  Btni  in  doubt,  and  three  of  these  genUamen  remark  that  the 
burden  at  proof  shonld  be  upon  those  who  favor  its  use. ' 

There  is  a  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  to  the  affect  that  alum  baking 
powder  is  podtively  liarmfni.  It  ie  charged  with  producing  a  great  variety  of 
injniioos  effects,  especially  in  the  digeetiTe  teacL  It  is  beUered  by  some  of  the 
expert  witnesaee  that  ite  continned  nse  ia  likely  to  produce  chrOnic  Indigestion; 
and  one  specialiat  in  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  great  majority  of  digeetiTe  tronbles  may  be  traced  to  white  bread  and 
quick  hot  breads  made  with  baking  powder.  The  claim  that  alnm  baking  pow- 
der makes  better  bread  than  the  other  kinds  is  ofCset  by  the  statement  that  bread 
made  with  it  is  likely  to  be  inferior,  the  action  of  the  alum  on  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  being  irregolar  and  uncertain.  Bread  made  with  olnm  baking  powder  is 
also  said  to  have  an  unpleasant  taste,  due  to  the  presence  of  sodinm  sulphate.  A 
Qennan  authority  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  intense  nervous  disturbance  nu^ 
ultimately  resnit  from  the  absorption  of  olnminnm  compounds,  the  poisonons 
action  of  which  is  very  dow.  Alnm  la  chantctniced  as  an  insldions  cnmulative 
pcdflon." 

Propoted  legUlaHmi.—Two  legislative  Bolnttons  of  the  baking^iowder  problem 
are  proposed:  (1 )  That  mannfactarerB  be  reqnJied  to  state  the  oompodtion  of  the 
powder  OB  their  labels,  and  <3)  that  the  use  of  ^um  be  prohibited.  There  seems 
to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  first  measure,  if  the  use  of 
alnm  is  to  be  permitted  at  all;  even  the  advooa(«s  of  alum  baking  powder  assent  to 
theprc^toeedreqnirenient,  though  they  suggest  that  instead  of  giving  the  formula 
it  would  be  better  to  state  the  substances  left  in  the  food,  or  else  that  the  mann- 
focturer  shonld  have  the  privilege  of  afOrming  on  the  label  the  harmleesnees  of 
t^e  niaterials  used.  One  chemist  advises  that  all  baking  powders  be  labeled  as  to 
the  TtiinimnTn  percentage  of  gas  they  are  calculated  to  evolve.'  A  number  ot 
witnesses,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  reoommend  the  abeolntA  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  olnm  in  baking  powder.* 

Ute  of  cdwn  for  whitening  bread.— Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  use  of  alum 
by  bakers  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  bread  and  improving  its  appearance,  and 
wide  differences  of  opinion  are  expreeaed  as  to  the  harmfnlness  of  this  practice. 
One  chemist  says  the  real  harm  consiBts  in  using  wormy  or  inferior  flour,  the 
quantity  of  alum  used  being  too  small  to  do  any  harm.' 

Use  of  alvm  in  the  JUtration  of  water.— One  of  the  advocates  of  alum  baking 
powder  speaks  of  the  use  of  alnm  on  a  large  scale  in  the  filtration  of  water  in 
many  cities.*  Another  authority,  however,  r^ards  this  use  of  almu  as  of  doubt- 
ful wisdom,  and  recommends  the  snbstitntion  of  salts  of  iron.  He  says  farther 
that  the  alum  is  intended  to  be  precipitated,  but  that  even  if  the  whole  amount 
remained  in  the  water  it  would  be  only  in  minute  quantities  as  compared  with  tbe 
amount  used  in  alum  baking  powders.'  Two  witnesses  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  alum  in  England,  France,  wid  Qermony,' 

iDeScliireJDlU.  p.  fll4;  Ifoonw,  pp.  608, fiOt;  Uev,  pp.  612,  SIS;  WoodiraKl,pp.S10,eil;  HtJlbeig.p. 
81^  CiamptoD,  p.  624. 

•  Wller,  pp.  46.  G8»;  FUrbunt,  p,  620;  Johnston,  pp.l3i,aX:  WlM,  p.  tsn-.  BWmbtfg,  p.  607;  E«n, 
|).  sot):  Fleming,  p.  e04;  Jobneon.  p.  616.  VanReipcn.  p.  SU;  WymBD,  p.  616;  Gocnmll,  p.  618;  Apple- 
tOD.  p.  ElV;  Tacker.  p.  BU;  Price,  p.  619:  Uallet.  pp.  E62,W6,G64,G66,H6.624i  Uott.  pp.  680-636;  Fiee- 
nuui,  pp.  fllB,  620;  BtrlQgSeld,  pp.  H8,  &1»:  Cutbbert,  pp.  609,  eiOi  Tbortier,  p.  SU;  HGUartrle,  pp.  MT, 
fM,  601;  Vaughui,  pp.  202.  20e,  206;  Weber,  p.tOL 

•WUer,p.4T;  Ullohell.pp.  107,109;  Pnnott, pp.  1«6, 1«7;  ReT,p.88;  DateloQtalne,pp.!30,231:  Baton, 
P.2S6. 

«PmWtt.p.  636;  Framnui.p.eSO:  Johnrton,p.sa:  Wlw,p.627;  rairhnist,  p.  BS;  Kercp-eOG;  Apple- 
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OLEOMAEGABINE. 

A  Bomber  <rf  gentlemen  more  or  leee  intimately  aMoci&ted  with  the  oleomai^ 
garine  indnstry  describe  themithodsof  mannfactnre,  and  assert  that  only  pore 
materials  are  nsed  and  that  aU  the  proceeees  are  cleanly.'  Their  testimony  as  to 
tbe  wholeeomeneas  and  natritlTe  value  of  oleomargarine  is  confirmed  by  a  nom- 
ber  of  difdntereeted  witneesee.* 

One  chemist,  who  does  not  think  the  beet  bntterine  eqnal  to  tbe  beet  butter, 
says  that  there  are  grades  of  bntter  which  are  inferior  to  good  or  average  bnt- 
terine;'  and  this  impreeaion  is  confirmed  by  reading  some  of  the  deecriptionB 
given  of  the  proceeaes  of  renovating  rancid  and  inferior  batter.* 

Fraudulent  wile.— The  principal  charge  brought  against  oleomargarine  la  that  . 
it  is  sold  trandnlently  for  butter.'  On  the  other  hand,  both  dealers  and  mannfac- 
tnrers  of  (deomaqcarine  give  teetimony  tending  to  show  that  the  product  is  sold 
for  what  It  1b,  that  it  is  advertised  widely,  and  that  pnrchaaers,  even  whenfhey 
ask  for  bntter,  biow  whether  they  are  getting  bntter  or  oleomargarine  from  the 
difference  in  price.'  One  witness,  however,  makes  the  point  that  while  keepers 
of  boarding  houses  and  reetanrants  know  what  they  are  baying,  their  boarders 
do  not  know  what  they  are  getting  on  the  table.^ 

Imilative  ooloring. — The  use  of  coloring  matter  in  bntter  and  oleomargarine  la 
a  vexed  qaeetion.  It  appears  that  It  is  now  a  nearly  nniversE^  praotioe  to  color 
gennine  butter  dnring  the  winter  months.  This  is  said  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  and  to  make  the  product  pleadng  to  the  eye.'  '  It  is  claimed  on  behalf 
of  the  butter  interesba  tliat  a  distinction  shonld  be  made  between  this  coloring  of 
butter  and  the  coloring  of  another  substance,  soch  as  oleomargarine,  in  imitation 
of  batter.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  oleomargaiiDe  manafactnrers  assert 
that  their  product  is  not  colored  to  imitate  bntter,  bnt  for  the  same  reason  that 
bntter  is  colored.*  One  witness  even  goee  so  far  as  to  say  that  since  the  adyent 
of  bntterine  the  creamery  men  have  found  it  neoeesary  to  imitate  It  by  coloring 
their  batter." 

The  proposal  to  prohibit  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  In  imitation  of  bntter 
finds  some  sapport  among  food  experts,"  bnt  is  naturally  enoagb  objected  to  by 
those  who  arelntereat«d  In  theioleomargarineindnstry,"  one  of  whom  says  that  a 
law  prohibiting  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  edther  batter  or  oleomargarine 
would  hurt  the  batter  Industry  more  than  the  oleomargarine  industry. "  Several 
witneesee  believe  that  oleomargarine  coold  not  be  sold  unless  it  were  colored  in 
imitation  of  hatter." 

The  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  used  is  another  qaeetion  concerning  which 
there  are  different  opinions.  It  is  charged  that  the  nse  of  v^etable  colors  has 
been  largely  superseded  by  aniline  dyes,"  bnt  this  Is  denied." 

ifttenie,  pp.  221-2SS,  MI;  MlUei.  pp.  ISS-I24;  Pfmmg. pp.  SU-SI6:  Dadlfl.pp.  S26.82t;  Je)ke,iip.nz, 
SK;  Potter,  pp.  SBS,  IST. 

•Wile;, pp.  14, IB;  I>ela)oiiUlne,p.ffil;  lUIlet, p. iWi  Hobbs,p.WS;  MUlei, pp. U»-8B(I. 

■  DelaroD  talne,  p.  3S1. 
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'Fmr,  p.  SS:  Hobbs,  pp.  Htb,  IK;  Knight,  pp.  I3>-U1, 1IS-14S. 

•aiff,  pp.  154,  165;  Pollak,  p.  162;  BroKlweU.  pp.  ISS-IM;  BomcB.  pp.  151, 162;  Bteme,  pp.  235  alt, 
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p.  383;  ateme,  p.  St2. 
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t  to  the  tax. — Several  witnesBM  object  to  the  existing  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine on  the  ground  that  it  increaaes  the  pricfi  of  a  product  nsed  by  persons  in 
moderate  circnmstanceB.  The  ezistiiig  tax  of  |48  a  year  ia  complained  of  as  bedng 
too  high  a  tax  to  expect  from  retail  dealers.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  conatitn' 
tional  point  is  raised  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  tfae  Nattoosl  Goremment  to  con- 
trol the  mannf actnre  and  sale  of  such  prodacte  except  throngh  an  intemal-rerenne 

Ben^t  to  the  animal  industry. — A  Chicago  oonuniBsion  merchant  who  has  been 
closely  identiBed  with  the  oleomargarine  bnsineae  believes  that  while  the  produc- 
tion of  Imitation  batter  is  only  abont  6  per  cent  as  great  as  that  of  bntter  from 
cream  and  mUk,  the  demand  for  the  fats  used  has  raised  the  price  of  ca  tie  and 
hogs  thronghoat  the  conntiy.* 

OTHEE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

JIfiK.— While  milk  is  often  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  water  and  by  the  tue 
of  preeervativee  and  aometimes  coloring  matter ,  the  most  common  form  of  adnlter- 
ation  is  probably  the  abstraction  of  the  fat  in  the  cream,  as  in  skimmed  milk.* 
It  is  stated  that  a  child  fed  npon  skimmed  milk  may  snffer  as  much  as  if  a 
poison  were  adiDimst«Ted,  from  not  getting  the  proper  food  conetitnents> 

Condenaed  skimmed  tnilA:.— Several  witnesses  call  special  attention  to  the  nse 
of  skimmed  milk  in  the  preparation  of  condensed  milk,  a  practice  which  is  said 
to  endai^er  the  lives  of  children  fed  with  the  prodnct  by  slowly  starving  them.* 

Two  witnesses,  one  of  whom  represents  a  leading  condensed  milk  oompany, 
oontdder  a  national  law  necessary  to  prevent  the  sale  of  condensed  skimmed  milk, 
becanse  it  is  so  commonly  shipped.from  State  to  State  and  nsed  on  shipboard,' 

Cheese. — It  apears  to  be  a  common  practice  to  adnlterate  cheese  by  snbstitnting 
for  the  batter  fat  other  fats  which  are  inferior  to  it,  thoogh  not  necessarily 
lees  nntritiona  or  at  all  deleterions.  Cheese  filled  in  this  manner  is  said  to  be 
nndesirable  in  that  it  doee  not  ripen  normally  and  soon  spoils,  besides  being  less 
palatable." 

Lard. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  that  lard  ia  qnite 
generally  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil  and  beef  stearin,  neither  of  which  is 
considered  deleterions  to  health.*  Oocoanat  oil  is  also  said  to  be  naed  oa  a  snb- 
etitnte  for  lard;  bat  the  only  lard  adulterant  which  is  considered  injurious  to 
the  health  is  p^affln  wax,  which  is  sometimes  ased  instead  of  stearin  to  bring 
back  the  consistency  of  the  lard  after  cotton-seed  oU  haa  been  added.'° 

Canned  beef. — Attention  is  called  to  the  lack  of  nutritive  quality  in  canned 
roast  beef  and  in  boiled  beef,  on  accoont  of  the  extraction  of  part  of  the  valuable 
material." 

Horseflesh. — It  is  thought  probable  that  horseflesh  has  been  sold  in  this  conn- 
try  for  food,  as  it  ia  known  that  horses  are  slaoghtered  for  food  in  this  country, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  horaeflesh  pass  for  beef,  especially  for  the  coarser 
grades  of  beef.    Its  sale  in  many  parts  of  Europe  has  become  quit«  o 

1  Piming, pp. 520-322;  Jelke,pp.SS,S»4;  Wile/,!!.!! 
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•  WUey.  p.  14:  Mllchell,  p.  110. 

*WUey,pp.lB,16:  Mllchell.p.Iil6i  JenkliM  P.«l:  £atOD,  pp.  234,2Bt 

"■Mitchell,  pp.  125, 127. 

"Hallberg.p.SI. 

i'WIler,p.40. 
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Fraudtdent  scUes  of  game  birds  atidJUh. — The  sale  of  EngUeb  eparrowe  for  roed 
Dtrda,  and  of  other  birds  for  high-priced  game  birds  which  they  resemble,  is  said 
to  be  a  commoa  commercial  fraud,  .Bestaoranta  and  markets  often  sell  one  kind 
of  duck  for  another,  and  other  turtles  tor  terrapin.  The  sale  of  one  kind  of  fish 
for  another,  aa  in  the  oaeeof  Bpnriooaaardinea,  ieafraodof  similar  natnre  which 
ia  also  objected  to.' 

SUGAR,  8IBUP,  4KD  GLUCOSE. 

Sugar. — Representatives  of  the  principal  sngar-refining  companies  testify  that 
sngar  as  now  mode  is  pure,  though  formerly  it  was  commonly  adulterated  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  glucose.'  Concerning  the  purity  of  powdered  sugar 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  two  witnesses  thinking  it  nearly  always  pare,* 
while  one  intimates  that  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  cornstarch,  and  another 
says  it  contains  an  Insoluble  substance,  probably  mineraline.*  Maple  sugar  is 
said  to  be  adulterated  very  extensively  with  yellow  sugar  from  the  refineries, 
though  pure  maple  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  Vermont  and  elsewhere.* 

Sirup  and  moktMset. — It  appears  that  table  simp  and  molasses  are  adulterated 
with  glucose  to  a  considerable  extent,*  but  this  is  especially  true  of  maple  simp, 
on  account  of  the  eipensivenesa  of  the  genuine  article.'  One  mannfactorer,  how- 
ever, states  as  a  result  of  his  exi>erience  that  the  greater  part  of  the  maple  sugar 
sold  is  pure.' 

It  seems  that  extracts  of  hickory  bark  have  been  used  to  give  the  maple  flavor 
to  sirup,  but  it  is  stated  that  neither  this  nor  any  artificitd  maple  flavor  has  ever 
been  used  successfully.' 

Nutritive  value  of  glvcoee. — The  preponderance  of  testimony  is  to  the  effect 
that  glucose  is  a  nutritive  and  wholesome  food; '°  but  one  witness  believes  it  to  be 
harmful,"  and  another  considers  its  wholesomenoss  so  doubtful  that  he  prefers  to 
avoid  it." 

Proposed  labeling  law. — All  the  witnesses  who  discuss  the  question  are  in  favor 
of  requiring  sirup  adulterated  with  glncose  to  be  labeledaa  to  Its  composition." 

CONPEOTIONERY. 

The  main  constituents  of  confectionery  are  sugar,  glucose,  and  flour,  all  of 
which  are  nutritious  and  appeal  to  the  natural  taste  of  the  child  for  sweets. 
Sweet  materials  of  vegetable  origin  are  considered  beneficial,  fumiahing  heat  and 
adipose  tissue.  In  the  higher  grades  of  candy  pulps  of  fruits  and  nnts  are  used, 
adding  much  to  the  expense.  In  acidnlated  goods,  such  as  lemon  drops,  citric  or 
tartaric  acid  is  generally  used.  For  flavoring,  both  vegetable  and  chemical  fla- 
vors are  used." 

Iufwioas  mateTials. — It  appears  that  terra  alba  has  been  laigely  used  in  con- 
fectionery, bnt  its  use  is  said  by  the  confectioners  themselves  to  have  been  dis- 

1  Wiley,  p.  40. 

'ScUllei,  pp.  430,431;  Havemerei,  pp.  466, 487, 

<  ScblUcr,  p.  431;  Tucker,  p,  4Sa. 

*  Smith,  p.  134;  Gallagher,  p,  4. 

'  Wll«y,  pp.  29, 30;  Scully,  p.  96. 

"Wller,  pp.  23-80;  Jenkins,  p.  «1;  BouJly,  p.  80. 

'Wiley,  p.  M;  Barry,  pp.  B8, 97;  Scully,  pp.  KM(3. 

•Wiley,  p.  29;  Scully,  p.  93,  < 

»WIIey.  p.  21;  Fiescott,  p.  19T;  Hallet,  p.  556;  Bcully,  p.  »i. 
"  piff»rd.  p,  IK. 
"HftllbeiK,  pp.  82,33. 

"Berry,  pp.  98,101;  Wiley,  p.  80;  Mitchell,  p.  11»;  Chlllendan,  p.  4 
w  Wiley,  pp.  30,  31;  Gunther,  pp.  B0^  SOT;  Beitj,  p.  308. 
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continned.  While  it  Is  not  poiaononB,  its  tue  ia  confectioneiy  or  other  food  is 
severely  oondenmed  by  BcientiBte.  The  use  of  alcoholic  materials  in  gam  drops 
and  other  candy  is  aleo  considered  extremely -reprehensible,  and  its  prohibitkm  la 
recommended.  Poisonons  coloring  matters  have  also  been  fonnd,  Bnch  as  aniline 
dyes  contaminated  -with  arsenic'  Bnt  the  Confectioners'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  said  to  Inclode  afanoet  every  repntable  confectioner  in 
the  conntry,  was  organized  with  the  pnrpose  of  preventing  the  nse  of  deleterions 
substances,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  snoceeded.  It  maintains  a  fnnd  for  the 
proeecntion  of  mannfactorerB  who  use  terra  alba.  It  investigates  cases  in  which 
sickness  is  said  to  have  been  cansed  by  eating  candy,  and  nsnaUy  finds  that  that 
was  not  the  tme  canse.' 

National  regulation  propoted. — The  confectioners  themselves  are  foremost 
among  those  who  dwire  national  legislation  to  regulate  the  manofactnre  of 
candy,  and  to  suppress  the  nnmerons  small  and  Ill-conducted  concerns,  such  as 
those  operated  in  basements  and  cellars  by  ignorant  persons.* 

HONBT. 

Adulteration  of  ea^raded  honey. — There  is  considerable  testimony  tending  to 
show  that  honey  is  adnltm-ated  very  extensively.  Dr.  Wiley  thinks  it  a  safe  eeti- 
mate  to  say  that  half  the  strained  honey  on  the  market  in  the  United  States  is 
adulterated.  The  principal  adnlterant  used  is  glucose,  though  It  is  said  that  cane 
BOgar  is  also  need,  both  by  direct  addition  to  the  extracted  honey  and  by  feeding 
it  to  the  bees.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  feed  glacose  to  tbe  bees  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  they  have  not  been  suoceesfol.'  It  is  remarked  by  two  witnesses 
that  a  piece  of  comb  in  strained  honey  is  a  badge  of  fraud,  genuine  honey  not 
being  sold  in  that  way.*  The  adnlteration  of  honey  Is  said  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
wholesale  dealers,  not  by  the  bee  keepers  themselves.* 

Propoaed  fagiatofion.— The  only  legislation  asked  for  in  the  case  of  honey  is  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bee  keepers  as  well  as  of 
the  pabUc;  and  the  measure  proposed  is  the  requirement  of  an  honest  label.' 

■TF-TTiT, 

Old-fashioned  pure  fruit  jelly  seems  to  have  gone  ont  of  fashion,  as  Ear  as  the 
commercial  product  is  concerned,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  high-priced 
goods.  Commercial  jelly  is  made  sometimes  of  gelatin,  and  sometimeB  the 
foundation  is  glucose,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  amoont  of  apple  juice  from 
skins  and  cores  obtained  from  dried-apple  factories.  In  either  case  tbe  so-called 
jelly  is  artificially  flavored  and  colored.*  An  acid  preparation  is  also  used  in  the 
glucose  jelly  to  make  it  "  jell."  It  seems  probable  that  hydrocfal(»io  acid  in  very 
small  proportions  is  generally  used  for  this  pnrpose,  and  this  is  not  considered 
injnrions  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  is  nsed;  hnt  it  is  charged  that  sulphuric 
acid  is  also  nsed  in  some  cases.*  Acetic  acid  is  tbonf^t  to  be  used  loi  flavoring 
in  ench  small  qnantities  as  to  be  aninjturlous.'* 

I  Wller,  pp.  SI.  Si;  Tuigluui.  p.  X8;  BUlings,  p.  UH;  Onnther,  p.  807;  raalkoer,  p,  SOS. 
■GanUiei,  pp.  aOt.SOS;  Beirj,  p.30S:  Shletda,  p.  3M.  See  al»  Coloring  matertals,  p.  16. 
■OQDther,  p.  SM;  Bblelda,  pp.  3C9-S11. 

•Wiley. pp. U,  16, lis, 211, 5SS;  York,pp.a»,Iia,21S-21Bi  BatOD.  pp.336,13<. 
.WUey,  pp.21S,!Mi  Hoore,p.  217.    See  bIbo  York,  pp.  ZU, 214, 
•York.  pp.  201),  ao,  MB,  218;  Blowe,  pp.  218,217. 
'  Hoore,  p.  220;  York,  pp.  210, 2IB;  Eaton,  p.  K. . 

•Wller,  pp.  22,  28,  GS4;  JeuUiu,  p.  tfil;  Prewott,  p.  IW;  Btewnrt,  p.  19;  Vuigtiui,  p.  301;  Berry,  pp. 
«,  M,  101. 

•Berry,  pp.  9S,  lOOi  Tuwbu,  p.  204;  Ullchell,  pp.  1SZ,  1SS, 
uCliUleaden,  pp.  121, 126. 
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CONDIMENTS. 


Spieea. — It  appeuB  from  the  testimonj  that  nearly  all  spioee  are  adulterated  hj 
beang  mixed  with  some  inert  and  haimleM  snbstance  called  a  filler,  cooidsting 
Bometlmee  of  gronnd  peanut  and  cocoannt  eheUe,  eometlmee  of  colored  flour,  and 
Bometimefl  of  middlings  or  bran.  One  mannfactnrer,  however,  claimB  to  make 
nothing  but  strictly  pore  apices,  and  anotJier  Bays  only  the  goods  he  makes  to 
OTder  for  dealers  wanting  goods  at  a  low  price  areadolterated.'  One  case  ia  men- 
tioned in  which  ginger  was  adulterated  with  old  tarred  rope  to  give  it  a  string!- 
neessimilarto  that  of  real  ginger.'  In  cloves,  clove  stems  are  need.  These  stems 
are  said  to  have  a  slight  flavor  of  cloves.' 

Hora»-raduh  is  adulterated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  Indian  tnmips,  which 
would  be  very  nnhealthfol  in  large  quantities.* 

Jftwtard.^The  principal  adulterant  for  mustard  Is  floor  colored  with  turmeric; 
but  plaster  of  paris  has  also  been  used.* 

F^^>er.—lt  is  stated  that  ground  pepper  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  a  pare  state. 
Among  the  adulterants  nsed  In  it  are  mentioned  cracker  meal,  ground  com  and 
other  refuse,  a  preparation  of  acids  and  charcoal,  and  for  cayenne  pepper,  an  add 
preparation  colored  with  an  aniline  dye.  The  adulterants  are  mixed  in  with  the 
real  pepper  in  the  process  of  grinding.' 

Sott.— Salt  is  Bometlniefl  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  cornstarch  to  act  as  a 
Inbricant  and  to  make  the  salt  mn  more  freely  from  the  cruet.  This  addition  is 
sometimee  stated  on  the  label,  but  not  always.^ 

Vintgar. — It  seems  that  most  of  Hie  vinegar  sold  in  this  country  is  what  is 
known  as  low-wine  vinegar,  made  by  oxidizing  the  low  wines  of  the  distillery  by 
allowing  them  to  trloUe  ovw  beech  shavings  and  thus  converting  them  into 
acetic  add,  which  is  then  artificially  colored  and  perhaps  a  little  of  some  BoUd 
substance  added.  This  product  is  cheajter  than  either  cider  vin^iar  or  malt  vine- 
gar. It  is  not  claimed  that  any  of  these  vinegars  are  injuriously  adulterated,  but 
only  that  they  should  be  sold  nuder  their  proper  names.' 

Ahtm  inpieklet. — Alum  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  ^•"■ng  the  color  of  pickles,  at 
least  for  the  export  trade.* 

Tomato  ketekap  is  said  to  be  made  tnaa  the  cores  and  skins  of  tomatoes,  dyed 
with  a  coal-tar  dye,  and  preserved  with  salicylic  or  benzoic  acid.  The  great 
majority  of  tomato  ketchups  contain  some  antiseptic,  usually  salicylic  acid.'* 

Table  oil. — About  half  the  brands  of  olive  oil  examined  by  the  Connecttont 
Agrlcnltnral  Experiment  Stetlon  were  foand  to  contain  mixtnree  of  cotton-seed 
da  and  oil  of  sesame.  It  is  said  that  practically  all  of  the  S,000,DOO  gallons  of 
cotton-aeed  oil  produced  in  this  country  is  sold  either  as  "table  oil,"  "salad  dl," 
or  "olive  oil."  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  cotton-seed  oil  sent  to  France  and  Italy 
are  said  to  return  to  this  country  as  olive  oil,  or  mixed  with  olive  oU.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  Italian  witnesses  testify  that  the  adulteration  of  olive  oU  in  Italy  has 
been  rendered  difBcult  by  a  high  duly  on  the  cotton-seed  oil,  and  that  moat  of  the 
adulteration  takes  place  in  the  United  States.  Peanut  oil  is  also  said  to  be  mixed 
with  most  of  the  olive  oil  exported  from  France.  These  praoticee  are  not  criti- 
dsed  on  the  ground  of  healthfulnese,  bat  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud." 

>Wlter,pi>.17-l^  D«]«lontafiie,p.2»;  Steinut,p.7S;  Uomr, pp. 06,212. 

>l(lEchelI,p.llB. 

•UiiTra7,i].G8;  H&llbeig,  p.  SO. 

<  Cits,  IW,  IGI. 

•Wt]fl7,p.lT:  llain>]r,p.8e;  I>ufT.p.49T;  JenUiu,p.<fi2. 

•Dnff,p.4»i  Jenklni.p.ttE;  Uallbecg, p. M;  Wl]ey,p,18. 

'PUIud,pp.l88,liia. 

>WUer,pp.M,16,2M:  Frear,pp.Glg,SZ8;  Eaton, 233, 2U. 

•pTeBcoti,)).iw:  ain,pp.ia.i£<. 

ujoikliu, pp. 452,461;  Wlle]r,p.44. 

nwile;,p.lfi:  B(iawt],pft.««,M7:  Zuc(s,pp.4«&,4se;  rurtaji, 
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TEA  AND  COPPEB. 

Tea  not  etymmorily  adalterated.— It  is  refreshing  and  rather  Bnrpri^n^  to  read 
that  tea  is  not  commonly  tMlnltorated.'  The  doty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  tea  is 
said  to  h&ve  had  the  effect  of  shutting  ont  the  lowest  gradee.'  The  chemiat  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  however,  speaks  of  finding  one  very  poor 
sample  of  tea,  almost  entirely  lacking  In  tlieiue  and  largely  composed  of  stems; 
it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  nsed  and  then  dried.  It  also  con- 
tained pods  of  seeds  and  some  hair,  which  may  have  been  accidental  impnritlee.* 

Facing  and  coloring  of  tea.— Tea  is  said  to  be  increased  in  weight  by  the  nee  of 
mineral  sabstanceB,  which  also  improve  its  appearance,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
green  color  is  often  secured  artificially;  even  the  finest  teas  seem  often  to  be    - 
adulterated  and  colored  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  with  injnrioos  effects.* 

Iiegal  standard  proposed. — It  is  recommended  that  a  chemical  standard  be 
established  for  tea,  and  that  it  be  reqnlred  to  come  np  to  that  standard.* 

Coffee  aduiterationa. — Several  witnesses  testify  that  the  adulteration  of  coffee 
is  very  extensively  carried  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  ground  coffee.  Even 
ungroond  coffees  have  been  imitated  by  tiie  manufacttire  of  artificial  berries,  hot 
these,  it  seeme,  are  no  longer  found  in  the  market.  Chicory  and  citished  peas  are 
the  principal  adulterants  mentioned.  The  useof  chicory  is  not  objected  to  except 
on  the  ground  of  cheapness  and  fraud,  and  is  even  said  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
the  coffee.  Coffee  adulterated  with  chicory  is  therefore  considered  a  pernuBsible 
compound  if  properly  labeled.'  The  use  of  chicory  and  other  adulterants  in 
coffee  is  denied  by  two  witoessee,  their  disuse  being  explained  by  the  cheapness 
of  real  coffee  in  recent  years.' 

"Bladf-Ja^."— One  of  the  principal  forms  of  adulteration  of  coffee  is  said  to 
be  the  inclusion  of  "black-jack,"  that  being  the  trade  name  for  overripe  or 
dead  beans  which  have  become  eonr.  These  black  beans  are  considered  deleteri- 
ous to  health,  their  use  being  said  to  create  in  the  consumer  a  perverted  taste. 
Various  other  impurities  are  also  said  to  be  Included  in  the  poorer  grades.* 

Olazing  and  coloring  of  cojTee-— The  imperfections  of  coffee  are  covered  up  by 
the  use  of  glazii^  and  a  mineral  color  to  produce  a  shiny  appearance  and  uniform 
coffee  brown.*  The  use  of  glazing  is  defended  by  one  witness  on  the  ground 
that  it  diminishes  evaporation  during  toasting." 

Proposed  legislation. — The  establishment  of  coffee  standards  which  should 
limit  the  proportion  of  damaged  berries  and  other  imperfections,  or  specify  the 
minimum  percentage  of  cafletannic  acid,  is  stron^^y  recommended  by  two 
gentlemen."  Others  propose  to  prohibit  entirely  the  importation  of  coffee  ccm- 
taining  black  beans,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  glazing." 

One  witness  believes  that  a  duty  on  coffee  would  operate  to  exclude  black-jack 
and  otberinferioT  grades;'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  a  S-cent  duty 
did  not  have  this  effect  when  it  was  in  force,  and  that  the  proposed  8-cent  duty 
would  not  be  any  more  effectual." 


■Dan,  p.  498. 

^Wlley,  p.  18:  Dan,  p.  499, 

•Hallberg,  p.  SI. 

•  Wllsr,  pp.  IT,  IS;  ICllcbell.  pp.  119, 120;  JenUm,  pp.  4G1, 453;  VugbKn.  p.  205. 

'  Blewan,  p.  78;  J«rvle,  p.  4M. 

•etew.irt,pp.  73,  74,78,77;  Jmrrle,  pp.  428.  429. 

•llllcIiclJ,p.]21;  8tewul,p.7B. 

"Thompnon,  pp.48,49,  HallbeiK,  p. BS. 
usiewart,  pp.  74.  76;  Milchell,  p.  ISL 
"  Thompson,  p.  49. 
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ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES. 

Beer. — A  very  common  modem  practice  in  makinf-  bet.T  is  to  use  com,  rice,  or 
a  little  raw  barler,  and  eometiines  grape  sugar  (ghicnss  in  a  Bolid  form)  aa 
enbatftutea  for  a  portion  of  the  malt.  The  grape  engar  is  used  for  the  eake  of 
cheapness,  bat  the  munalted  grains  seem  to  bo  used  as  adjnncte  to  the  malt  to 
produce  a  light  boer  and  improve  its  taste,  an  all-malt  beer  being  said  to  be  almost 
nnsalable  in  this  conntry;  it  contains  an  excess  of  albaminoida  and  is  too  strong 
and  heavy  for  the  popular  taHte. ' 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  tha  diHinterc-dted  cbemista  as  to  the 
wholesomeneBB  of  beer  made  with  anmalted  cerealH,  one  university  professor 
agreeing  with  the  majority  of  the  brewers  that  their  use  has  no  injnrions  effects, 
while  another  chemist  believes  that  beer  made  from  rice  and  com  prodncts  is 
distinctly  injnrions.' 

One  of  the  brewers  considers  all-malt  beer  more  wholesome  and  otherwise  desir- 
able than  other  kinds.*  Beer  made  with  grape  sngar  is  said  to  be  more  apt  to 
produce  digestive  distnrbances  than  pnre  malt  beer;'  but  one  witness  considers 
this  Hubstitntion  for  malt  less  objectionable  thiin  the  use  of  glncose  for  sugar, 
because  the  sngar  in  malt  is  converted  into  glacose  in  making  beer.' 

Hop  Bnbstitutes  do  not  seem  to  be  used  in  this  conntry.  but  when  bops  are 
cheap  hop  extract^!  are  made  to  be  used  when  hops  shall  have  risen  in  price,  and 
the  meal  contained  in  the  hop  cone  in  also  nsed.  No  wholesome  bitter  has  been 
(onnd  to  take  the  place  of  hops ,  and  the  newspaper  charge  that  aloes  are  need  is 
discredited.*  There  is,  however,  a  Rreat  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  hops  and 
other  materials  used,  and  consequently  in  the  lieer  itself,'' 

Legal  ttandard  for  beer. — Nearly  all  the  brewers  who  express  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  are  in  favor  of  national  regulation  and  inspection  of  the  brewing 
industry  as  preferable  to  regulation  by  the  Tarious  States.  They  seem  to  be 
generally  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  legal  standard  for  beer  by  the  United 
States  Govemment,  regulating  either  the  amounts  imd  proportions  of  ingredients 
used  or  the  minimum  original  gravity."  Three  witnesses  connected  with  the 
brewing  industry,  however,  think  it  impracticable  or  nndes-irable  to  fix  a  legal 
standard  for  beer,  partly  on  account  of  the  variation  in  individual  tastes.' 

Mait  extract. — The  distinction  between  malt  extract  and  beer  is  explained  to  be 
In  the  proportion  of  malt  and  alcohol.  Malt  extract  contains  a  minute  quantity 
of  alcohol  and  a  large  quantity  of  malt,  the  only  other  ingredients  being  hops 
and  other  vegetable  bitters  which  are  beneficial  to  health.  It  is  charged,  how- 
ever, that  all  brewers  now  sell  beer  as  malt  extract,  and  the  importance  of  a 
national  law  fixing  the  standard  of  malt  extract  is  Nuggested.  The  German  and 
Austrian  Governments  compel  the  percentage  of  malt  extract  to  be  marked.'* 

Blended  liquorn. — Three  kinds  of  blending  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  are~ 
distinguished:  (1)  Wines  from  different  vineyards  and  of  different  flavors  are 
blended  to  make  a  uniform  product  from  yt'ar  to  year;  (3)  strictly  artificial  liq- 
uors are  manufactured,  as  in  the  imitation  of  claret  by  a  combination  of  alcohol, 

I  Wiley,  p.  13;  Wyatt,  pp.  401,  Wi;  Busnh.  pp.  4ST,  4B3:  Oehne.  p.  ■iX>:  Pecker,  p.  2N:  ThoDumn,  pp.  «&l.-;k». 
UBbmnaQ,pp.3M-396;  Kniesler, pp.377, 378;  WtgBn,pp.375,S76, 

•Clilttoiiilen,  p.  4M:  PIH«rcl,  pp.  188, 19a 

•Zeltnei,  pp.  456-168. 

*WllBr,  pp.  1»-21- 

•Hallbetg,  p.  B2. 

•Scbwarti,  pp.  371.  374,  Wyatt,  pp.  403.  411. 

iWllcy,  21;  Pecker,  p,  799:  Oehnp,  p.  297. 

•Pabfil,  p.  311;  Frcker,  p.  298:  PUuli,  p.  301;  Oehnp,  p.  293;  O'RelllT.  p,  482:  ZelCner,  pp,  456,  4W-. 
Hnpfel.  p.  380;  HHchemelater,  p.  416;  LIppc,  pp.  38)-;tK.|,  39»:  Bmwn,  pp.  3S8,  389. 
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sugar,  gljcetin.  tiuintn.  easential  oil,  an  artificial  flavor,  and  a  coloring  matter; 
(3)  but  the  moBt  common  fonn  of  blending  is  the  procesa  which  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  aging  in  the  cum!  of  dLstilled  liijnora.  While  the  first  foi^n  of  blending 
ia  considered  ixTfectly  legitiiuat*.  the  other  two  forms  are  regarded  as  objection- 
able as  being  lioth  fraudulent  and  ininrions  to  health,  the  artificial  products 
being  leae  wholostime  than  the  na tnral  ones .  and  in  some  cases  positively  injurioas. ' 

Fabrication  awl  adulteration  of  loinen. — Dr.  Wiley  has  examined  aamplea  of 
wine  purporting  to  be  eheiry,  port,  and  sweet  catawba.  which  contained  no 
Fermented  grape  juice  at  all,  but  were  made  of  alcohol,  commercial  glncose,  a 
little  tannin,  and  aniline  dyes  in  sncb  qnantitios  that  several  tiift»  of  wool  were 
beaalifnlly  dyed  with  the  coloring  material  taken  from  one  of  the  samples. 
Another  common  form  of  the  sophistication  of  wine  is  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
The  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine  Company  believt^s  that  there  in  very  little 
iidulteration  or  mixing  of  American  wines,  and  another  witness  confirms  this 
statement  in  some  degree  by  saying  that  there  is  more  adulteration  of  liqnors  in 
Europe  than  in  America,  artifi-cial  winoH  which  could  not  lawfully  be  sold  in  the 
country  of  origin  being  exported  to  America.  In  the  wine-producing  States  of 
Germany  the  manufacture  of  artificial  wine  and  also  of  second  wine  (by  the 
addition  of  chemicals  and  stigar  to  the  pressed  grapes)  in  permitted,  bnt  the 
product  must  be  sold  under  its  tme  name.  The  amount  of  materials  which 
may  be  added  to  wine  is  limited  by  law.  The  Italian  laws  on  this  subject  are 
said  to  be  very  strict  and  effective  in  preventing  the  adulteration  of  wine,  but 
Italian  wines  have  been  adulterated  to  some  est«nt  after  importation  to  this 
■■onntry.' 

Artificially  txiTbtmated  champagne. — The  adulteration  of  true  champagne, 
which  is  defined  to  be  a  sparkling  wine  fennented  in  the  bottle  during  a  period 
of  from  2  to  4  years,  is  thought  to  be  impracticable,  but  the  manofacture  of 
!40-called  champagne  by  the  artificial  carbonation  of  light-colored  stUl  wines  is  a 
very  common  practice.'  The  witnesses  who  are  most  closely  connected  with  the 
artificial  caibouation  of  wines  state  that  the  gas  used  is  a  pure  natural  gas,  and 
claim  that  their  product  is  more  wholesome  and  otherwise  desirable  than  cham- 
|iikgne  made  by  the  original  process.''  On  the  other  hand,  artificially  carbonated 
\v'ine  seems  to  disagree  with  Bomo  persons,  and  it  is  objected  to  also  on  the  gi'onnd 
that  its  prodnctioa  tends  to  discredit  all  American  cliaiupagnes.'  The  cost  of 
producing  this  artificially  carbonated  champagne  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  8S 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  champagne  of  the  original  kind.*  Artificially 
carbonated  champagnes  contain  much  less  alcohol  and  have  a  shorter  period  of 
effervescence  than  the  natural  champagnes,  but  American  champagne  produced 
by  fermentation  in  the  bottle  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the 
world,  if  not  superior  to  any  other.' 

Whisky  and  bratidy.^-lTi  the  aging  of  whisky  the  raw  whisky  is  put  into  casks 
of  oak,  usually  slightly  charred  on  the  inside.  The  whisky  extracts  from  the 
wood  a  little  tannin  and  coloring  matter.  The  alcohols  are  ozodized,  forming 
volatile  ethers,  which  lend  a  pleasant  aroma  to  the  liqnor.  By  this  process  the 
raw  whisky  is  said  to  bo  transformed  in  the  course  of  years  into  a  fragrant, 
l>alatable,  and  soothing  drink.  This  aging  of  liqnors,  however,  is  an  expensive 
process,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  time  reqidred,  and  an  artificial  process 
has,  therefore,  been  invented  for  producing  a  similar  effect  in  a  short  time.    For 

1  Wiley,  pp.  63-M;  O'Reilly,  p.  4B1. 
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thiH  pnriHise  ethyl  alcohol,  or  colognii  spirite,  is  diluted  to  the  nenal  etrength  of 
whisky,  colored  brown  or  reddish  with  burnt  sngar,  and  flavored  with  artificial 
ethers  to  resemble  either  whisky  or  brandy,  aa  the  caw  may  be.  It  is  said  that 
considersbly  more  than  half  the  whisky  in  thia  coantry  is  compoanded  in  ttaifi 
way,  though  a  little  old  whisky  ie  usnally  mixed  with  the  new. 

The  manofactnre  of  the  whisky  and  brandy  essences  is  carried  on  by  the  same 
mannfactnrerB  who  make  flavoring  extracts  for  soda  water.  It  in  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  bosiness  in  itself,  bnt  the  product  is  need  by  the  blenders  of  liqnor  for 
frandnlent  pnrpoaes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguiah  liqaora  compounded  in 
this  way  from  the  gennine  liqaore,  on  acuotint  of  the  practice  of  blending,  and 
becanse  the  product  seems  to  be  chemically  about  the  same  in  either  case,  thoagh 
the  physiological  effectsare  different.'  It  is  proposed  that  the  compounded  liquors 
be  Tet]nired  to  be  labeled  aa  such.' 

The  most  common  form  of  adulteration  of  whisky,  aside  from  this  artificial 
aging,  appears  to  be  the  addition  of  water,  which  iacommonly  practiced  in  saloons 
of  the  lower  grade.  Tannin  has  also  been  found  in  some  of  these  dilated  whisMes, 
bnt  its  presence  may  have  been  due  to  keeping  tbe  liqnor  in  bad  casks.' 

False  labela. — The  abuse  most  complained  of  in  connection  with  the  manufao- 
tnro  and  sale  of  liquors  ia  fradnlent  or  misleading  labeling.  The  bottlers  of 
foreign  ales  are  frequently  troubled  by  having  the  foreign  labels  imitated  by  photo- 
graphic or  other  facsimiles,  and  also  by  the  refilling  of  genuine  bottles,  for  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  conviction.' 

Complaint  is  made  that  artificially  carbonated  chamx>agne  is  not  labeled  in  a 
way  to  indicate  the  method  of  manufacture,  but  is  sold  for  true  champagne  at 
about  double  the  price  of  carbonated  champagne,  besides  being  generally  labeled 
to  give  thu  impreaaion  that  it  is  of  French  or  Itahan  origin.'  Two  manufac- 
turers of  carbonated  champagne  testify  that  their  firms.  Dae  no  foreign  labels,  but 
place  the  firm  names  on  the  bottles.  The  majority  of  champagne  makers,  how- 
ever, are  believed  to  use  labels  containing  French  words  to  give  the  impression  of 
foreign  origin.  Some  imported  champagne  is  also  aaid  to  be  ariiScially  carbon- 
ated and  falsely  labeled  with  the  names  of  well-known  makers.' 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  atill  winea  made  in  America  are  said  to  be  sold 
under  fraudulent  foreign  labels,  uveii  the  best  of  the  American  wines  being  sold 
as  foreign  wines.  Wine  sold  in  quantities  is  sometimes  labeled  to  suit  the  pur- 
chaser.' The  president  of  one  wine  company,  however,  states  that  his  company 
uses  American  labels,  and  does  not  imitate  auy  foreign  or  domestic  wine." 

A  common  abuse  is  tbe  sale  of  domestic  spirits,  largely  the  product  of  Illicit 
distilleries,  under  counterfeit  labels,  usually  as  imported  whiskies,  brandies,  or 
wines.  There  are  said  to  be  comparatively  few  saloons  which  do  not  refill  foreign 
bottles  in  this  fraudulent  manner.  On  the  assumption  that  no  tax  is  paid  on  the 
domestic  Kpirits  thus  sold  under  foreign  brands,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Gorvem- 
ment  loses  $8,000,000  a  year  in  customs  duties;  though  in  some  cases  internal- 
revenue  taxes  are  paid  on  the  whisky  used  in  this  fraudulent  way,  so  that  the 
Government  loses  only  the  difference  between  the  internal  revenue  and  the 
Import  duty.  One  wholesale  liquor  dealer  says  thia  eHtimate  can  not  l>e  substan- 
tiated, but  another  witness  say  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  an  underestimate.' 
One  witnesB  ahowed  the  committee  33  fraudulent  labels,  all  made  in  imitation 

I  Wiley,  pp.  64-67;  CbltMnden.  p.  424. 
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of  the  labels  of  one  brand  of  whisk?,  the  proprietors  of  which  huvebcen  aodve  in 
proeecnting  and  giving  publicity  to  those  infrin^mentB.'  Aa  remedies  for  these 
frauds,  it  ie  recommended  that  a  penalty  of  fine  and  ImpriHonment  be  imposed  for 
the  sale  of  Uqnore  nnder  misleading  brands,  and  that  the  ingredients  be  stated  on 
the  labels,  thongh  without  giving  the  entire  Cormnla.' 

Cordials  and  liqneners,  which  are  extonsiTely  mannfactared  in  the  United 
Utates,  are  said  to  be  pnt  up  under  foreign  names,  except  in  the  case  of  one  estab- 
liRhment  which  uses  its  own  name.* 

Some  of  the  makers  of  wines  and  cordials  desire  legislation  re<iuiring  all  labels 
to  show  the  tme  place  of  origin  of  the  wine,  whether  champagne  is  genuine  or 
artificially  carbonated,  and  in  thecase  of  cordials,  whether  they  are  dilutedor  not, 
made  from  herbe  and  fruits  or  otherwiBc,  and  artificially  preservpd  or  not.*  The 
makers  of  carbonated  champagne,  however,  object  to  the  use  of  the  words  "arti- 
ficiaDy  carbonated,"  or  other  siniilar  expreesions,  lest  people  should  think  the 
L'liHmpagne  artificial  in  the  sense  of  being  medicated;  and  it  is  snggested  that  if 
champagne  made  by  the  old  process  were  required  to  be  labeled  "  fermented  in 
the  bottle,"  the  effect  wonid  probably  be  to  injure  both  Idndi^  of  American  cham- 
pagne and  increase  the  sale  of  foreign  brands.*  A  distinction  is  also  made  between 
the  use  of  names  which  have  become  generic,  thongh  originally  indicating  the 
place  of  origin,  and  labels  intended  to  deceive  the  parcliascr.' 

Phytiological  ^ect  of  alcohol. — A  leading  authority  on  physiological  chemistry 
states  that  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  like  an  after-dinner  cnp  of  coffee  or  a 
proper  amount  of  salt,  facilitates  digestion,  but  that  in  large  qnantitiea  it  pro- 
duces an  inflammation  of  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  stomach.' 


FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  AND  SODA-WATER  SIRUPS. 

VaniUa  and  lemon  extract*. — Host  of  the  flavoring  extracts  on  the  market  are 
said  to  be  artificial  products  made  with  chemical  ethers.  Vanilla  extracts  are 
made  of  an  artificial  snbstance  called  vanillin,  obtained  from  oil  of  cloves,  or  of 
cumarin  from  the  tonka  bean.  Vanillin  is  considered  a  valuable  flavoring  sub- 
stance, bnt  cumarin  has  marked  poisonous  effects  when  used  in  large  quantities; 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  present  in  nearly  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  extracts.  For  color- 
ing matt«r,  brown  sngar  or  prune  jnice  is  used.  In  the  cheaper  lemon  extracta 
there  is  a  very  slight  amount  of  oil  of  lemon,  the  flavor  and  odor  being  dne 
chiefly  to  an  extract  of  ribbon  grass.' 

Soda-water  n'rups. — Especially  in  the  sirups  used  for  flavoring  soda  water  is 
the  nse  of  artificial  componnds  practiced.  It  is  estimated  that  the  chances  are 
five  to  one  against  getting  a  fruit  sirup  at  a  soda  fountain.  The  artifii'ial  sirups 
are  more  convenient  to  handle  than  the  fruit  flavors  and  will  keep  indefinitely. 
They  are  not  considered  injurious  ta  health  in  niinnto  qnantitiea,  but  it  is  com- 
plained that  their  nee  is  a  frand  and  an  injury  to  the  fruit  interests.  Saccharin 
is  sometinies  used  in  place  of  sugar  for  sweet«ning,  and  aniline  dyes  are  used; 
perhaps  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  a  single  glass  of  soda  water  injuri- 
ous to  health,  thongh  one  witness  has  found  enough  dye  in  a  single  glass  to  give 
a  brilliant  color  to  a  piece  of  flannel  4  inches  square.  It  ischarged  that  a  variety 
of  substances  ssid  to  be  poisonous  are  nsed  in  coloring  soda-water  simps. 
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Flavora  and  colore  in  other  lemperamx  drinki. — Temperance  orinke  in  general 
are  Hftid  to  be  extenrif-ely  colored  with  aniline  dyes  and  flavored  with  artificial 
flavors. 

Legal  rtmediet. — The  labeling  of  artificial  simps  as  such  is  demanded  on  behalf 
of  the  fruit  interests.  In  the  adminiHtration  of  the  Wisconsin  food  law,  artifi- 
cial flavora  are  not  permitted  as  a  rule,  except  where  the  genuine  extract  can  not 
be  commercially  made.' 

COLORING  MATERIALS. 

In  general. — Tbe  nse  of  coloring  materials  to  improve  the  appearance  of  foods 
is  said  to  be  of  physiological  importance,  in  that  the  sight  of  attractive  food  not 
only  makes  the  mouth  water,  but  also  increases  the  activity  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  pancreas.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  general  object  of  coloring  matter  is 
to  enable  an  inferior  food  to  be  sold  in  place  of  a  better  one,' 

Mordantain  vegetdblea. — In  the  case  of  canned  vegetables  the  green  color  is  fixed 
by  tbe  nse  of  mineral  substances,  principally  zinc  and  copper  compounds,  which 
are  poisonous,  but  are  used  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  are  not  hai-mfol  to 
most  healthy  stomachs;  though  a  weak  digestion  may  be  upset  by  a  very  small 
amount.* 

Aniline  dyex. — The  aniline  oil  used  aa  a  coloring  matter  is  obtained  from  coal 
tar,  and  it  has  a  variety  of  hues,  so  that  it  is  said  to  be  taking  the  place  of  vege- 
table coloring  matters  not  only  in  butter  and  its  imitations,  but  also  in  confec- 
tionery, jellies,  preserves,  and  wines.' 

Some  of  the  aniline  colors,  as  methylene  blue,  are  usually  harmless;  while 
others,  as  venmlion  red,  are  said  to  be  slightly  poisonona.  Some  of  the  aniline 
colors  contain  arsenic  as  an  accidental  impurity,  but  the  better  grades  are  not 
made  by  the  arsenic  process  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  arsenic.' 

Colors  in  eonfeetionery. — The  use  of  coloring  matter  is  considered  of  especial 
importance  in  confectionery,  the  mannfacturera  of  which  pay  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  pleasing  tints.  Poisonous  coloring  matters,  such  aa 
chromate  of  lead,  have  boen  used  for  this  purpose,  but  since  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  the  use  of  poisonoas  colors  has  been  almost  or  quite  discon- 
tinued, and  their  place  taken  by  aniline  dyes,  or  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by 
harmless  vegetable  substances.' 

Proponed  legigl'ition.— It  is  proposed  by  some  of  tlie  expert  witnesses  that  the 
use  of  coloring  matters  be  either  prohibited  altogether  or  at  least  declared  on  the 
label. ^  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  Qovemment  should  specify  the  coloring 
matters  which  may  lie  used.  'Specially  in  butter  and  its  substitutes  and  in  con- 
fectionery." 

The  use  of  injurious  coloring  materials,  incladiiig,  perhaps,  aniline  dyes  in 
confectionery,  and  especially  copper  and  zinc  colors  in  canned  vegetables,  is 
thought  by  some  to  require  prohibition.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  when  chemicals  are 
used  to  fix  the  chlorophyll  in  vegetables,  the  fact  should  be  stamped  upon  the 
package,  as  with  many  people  the  least  amount  of  these  chemicals  upsets  the 
digestion.* 
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PRESERVATIVES. 

Foriou*  mode*  of  praening  food.— Decay  in  orgtmic  snbatamces,  which  waa  form- 
erly eupposed  to  be  prodnced  hy  oxidation,  is  now  known  to  be  dne  to  the  work- 
ing of  dooompOBinR  germs  or  fennente.  Anything  which  either  killa  theee  germa 
or  BOBpenda  their  action,  therefore,  acts  aa  a  preaerrative.  Fonr  general  methods 
of  preserving  foods  are  enomerated:  (1)  Sterilisation  by  heat,  which  killfl  the 
germs  bnt  not  the  Bpores,  so  that  two  applications  of  heat  are  required  for  safety; 
(2)  refrigeration,  which  suspends  the  activity  of  the  ferments  for  the  time  being, 
as  long  as  the  low  temperature  continnes;  (3)  drying;  [i)  the  addition  of  B«xne 
antiseptio  enbetonce  which  paralyzes  the  ferments.  There  are  two  general  classes 
of  antiseptics:  The  first  class  consist*  of  such  substances  as  are  themselves  foods 
and  are  absorbed  as  the  preserved  food  is  digested,  sach  as  alcohol,  sngar,  and  vin- 
egar; salt  and  certain  spices  are  also  classified  with  theee  preservatives  which 
are  beneficial  rather  than  harmful  in  ordinary  quantities,  because  they  promote 
theabeorption  of  food.  The  second  class  of  Bntiseptit3a  consists  of  substances  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  animal  Monomy.'  Among  those  most  commonly  used  as 
preeervatiTeB  are  salicylic  acid,  borax  and  other  boron  componnds.  and  formalde- 
hyde or  formalin;  saccharin,  sodium  fioride,  and  variouB  snli^tes  and  other 
chemicnls  are  also  nsed  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent. 

Physiological  effect*  of  antiaeptics. — Any  agent  which  paralyzes  the  ferments 
which  produce  decay  may  be  expected  to  interfere  to  a  greater  or  less  extent witlt 
digestion  by  lessening  the  activity  of  the  ferments  by  which  digestion  is  accom- 
plished; and  there  are  many  authorities  who  consider  that  antiseptics  are  for 
this  reason  necessarily  Injurioos  to  the  health.'  Among  the  other  charges  which 
are  brought  against  antiseptics  are  thatthey  encourage  the  sale  and  use  of  inferior 
food,  or  food  which  may  be  upon  the  point  of  turning  sour,  by  improving  its 
apparent  but  not  its  real  quality,  and  that  their  use  leads  to  carelessness  in  the 
application  of  other  means  or  preservation,  socb  as  sterilization.  It  is  also 
remarked  that  while  only  a  smalt  amount  of  any  antiseptic  is  taken  in  any  one 
food,  the  use  of  preservatives  is  so  general  that  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable 
qouitity  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach.* 

It  is  not  denied,  therefore,  that  the  ideal  food  Is  that  which  is  fresh  and  requires 
no  preservation;  bnt  under  actual  modem  conditions  the  use  of  antiseptics  is 
regarded  as  necessary,  and  more  desirable  and  hygienic  than  the  nse  of  food  in 
which  decomposition  or  the  generation  of  ptomaines  or  other  poisonous  substances 
has  began.  Even  where  refrigeration  is  practicable,  its  superiority  to  the  use  of 
antiseptics  is  (questioned.'  The  outcry  against  the  use  of  antiseptics  is  attributed 
to  a  prejudice,  resulting,  perfaaps.from  their  improper  nse  in  milk,  which  shonld 
be  kept  absolutely  pure.'  A  distinction  is  made  between  cumulative  poisons, 
such  as  lead  or  mercury,  and  the  substances  ordinarily  nsed  as  preeervativea, 
which  are  thought  to  be  practically  harmless  in  quantities  which  do  not  produce 
immediate  physiological  effects.'  It  is  even  maintained  by  some  physiologists 
that  antiseptics  in  small  quantities  do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  digestion, 
and  that  salt  and  boracic  acid  at  least  may  even  hasten  the  digestive  processes/ 

The  differences  of  opinion  existing  on  this  subject  seeni  to  be  due  partly  to 
the  scarcity  of  competent  physioloKical  chemists  and  to  the  consequent  lack  of 
definite  esperiinentel  knowledge.    Professor  Atwater  and  Professor  Chittenden 
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are  mentlonedaaeininent  and  ezperieoced  men  in  this  line  of  work.  tiTid  a  younger 
Bchool  18  said  to  be  coining  forward,  but  the  members  of  it  are  onfortnnately 
few.'  Moreover,  the  whole  question  ia  complicated  by  the  differences  exiBting  in 
indiWdtiale,  which  moke  it  safe  for  one  person  to  nae  an  amount  of  a  given  sab- 
Btance  which  in  another  individnal  would  act  as  a  more  or  less  violent  poison. 
Each  individual  isable  to  determine  more  or  leas  definitely  by  experience  what 
foods  do  or  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  the  use  of  prepervatives  and  other  unsus- 
pected adulterations  without  notice  to  the  consumer  makes  this  test  untrust- 
worthy.' 

Propoted  legislation.— It  is  thought  that  this  difficulty  would  be  overcome  by 
requiring  plain  labelu  on  all  preserved  foods,  giving  notice  as  to  what  preserva- 
tive Is  used,  and  that  this  shonld  be  done  at  least  in  the  case  of  antiseptics  which 
are  not  evident  to  the  taste  or  smell.'  The  only  objection  to  this  proposed  require- 
ment comes  from  a  niannfactnrer.  who  argnes  that  the  poorer  classes  would  be 
afraid  to  use  foods  ho  labeled,  or  backward  in  buying  them,  and  that  great  dam- 
age to  the  conntry  in  general  and  the  manufacturing  industries  in  particular 
would  result.     He  is  in  favor  of  prohibiting  deleterious  substances,  however .-■ 

Attention  ia  called  to  the  prohibition  of  certain  preservatives,  such  as  saccharin 
and  salicylic  acid,  in  European  countries,  and  to  the  Wisconpin  law  forbidding 
the  use  of  boracic  acid  in  milk.'  Certain  experts  are  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
salicylic  acid  and  perhaps  some  other  antiseptics;  °  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  board 
of  high  medical  anthorities  be  constituted  to  pass  upon  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
antiseptics  used.' 

Fomtaldeht/de.—FormalAehyde,  or  formalin,  which  is  made  from  wood  alcohol 
by  extracting  the  hydrogen,  is  used  extensively  in  weak  solntione  to  prevent  the 
souring  of  milk.  It  is  sometimes  sold  under  such  fanciful  names  as  "milk  sweet" 
and  "  freezine,"  and  at  prices  many  times  the  cost  of  the  material.  It  is  also  used 
in  sumo  casee  for  preserving  fruit,  liquors,  and  other  foods.'  Formaldehyde, 
or  formic  aldehyde,  Is  said  to  be  an  active  poison  and  to  interfere  with  digestion 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  antise  ica.  It  is  therefore  considered  injnrious,  or 
at  least  a  doubtful  agent  which  it  is  well  to  avoid,  even  in  weak  solutions.* 
On  the  other  hand.  It  is  thought  by  one  chemist  and  by  a  manufacturer  of  pre- 
servatives to  be  harmless  in  the  very  diluted  form  in  which  it  is  used  in  milk,  and 
even  henefictal  in  cases  of  sour  stomach  and  cholera  infantum.'* 

Borax  and  boracic  aeid. — Borai  and  boracic  acid  are  used  as  preservatives  in 
milk,  butter,  and  meat.  It  is  charged  that  their  use  in  milk  is  nanally  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  up  inexcusable  shiftlessness  in  handling  the  milk."  They  are 
used  to  some  extent  as  preservatives  in  butter  Intended  for  eiliort  to  England, 
the  English  importers  demanding  a  preservative  in  butter,  perhaps  because  of  the 
conservatism  which  has  prevented  the  general  use  of  refrigerators  in  that  conn- 
try.  Butter  sent  to  England  from  Australasia,  Argentina,  and  France  is  said  to 
be  universally  preserved  with  boron  compounds,  and  their  more  general  use  in 
American  bntter  intended  for  export  ia  strongly  urged  as  the  only  means  of  com- 
peting successfully  with  other  bntter-prodncicg  countries."    On  the  other  hand, 
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it  is  pointed  out  that  bntter  containing  boracic  acid  ia  not  admitted  into  any 
Enropean  country  except  Great  Britain  and  France,  nor  into  several  of  the  Sonth 
American  countries,  and  that  the  nse  o(  boracic  acid  would  therefore  destroy  the 
sale  of  American  butter  in  matt;  foreign  countries.  It  is  also  said  to  be  a  poor 
preeerrative,  and  unnecessary  in  butter.' 

A  few  witneaees  consider  boron  compounds  injurious,  and  one  of  tbem  eubmita 
an  extract  from  a  medical  journal  describing  two  distinct  forms  of  poisoning  from 
boric  or  boracic  acid,  one  of  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  its  continned  use  in 
food.*  The  preponderance  of  evidence,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  borou  pre- 
servatives are  harmless  as  ordinarily  used.* 

The  principal  use  of  borax  as  »  meat  preservative  is  on  meats  for  export,  though 
it  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  aansagee,  and  aometinies  in  chickens 
shipped  long  distances  in  this  country.  Hams  and  other  meats  intended  for 
export  are  simply  rolled  in  borax  after  being  cured  or  partly  cured  with  salt  or 
saltpeter.  The  borax  ia  said  not  to  penetrate  to  any  great  extent  into  the  meat, 
and  to  be  brushed  off  after  the  meat  reaches  its  destination.  The  application  of 
borax  in  this  manner  ia  regarded  aa  necessary  by  exporters  in  order  to  keep  the 
meat  in  good  condition  without  the  nse  of  an  amount  of  salt  which  would  render 
it  unpalatable.* 

Other  methoda  of  preserving  meat. — The  principal  other  meat  preservatives 
mentioned  are  snlphnr,  sodium  anlphito,  which  sometimes  masquerades  as 
"  freezem  "  or  "  new  method  meat  preserver,"  salt,  and  saltpeter.  Tlie  object  of 
smoking  meat  is  said  to  be  to  give  it  a  flavor  and  color,  not  to  cure  jt.»  The  use 
of  sulphur  is  recommended  as  next  in  value  to  treatment  with  boracic  acid,  and 
preferable  to  the  use  of  either  formalin,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  corrosive 
sublimate.*  Sodium  salphite  is  claimed  byamanufacturer  of  preservatives  to  be 
absolutely  healthful  in  small  quantities,  but  other  witnesses  appear  to  regard  its 
use  as  undesirable.'  Salt  is  considered  salutary  in  ordinary  amounts,  but  both 
Bolt  and  saltpeter  have  been  fouud  to  be  injurious  and  even  dangeroos  to  life  in 
excessive  amounts.  Saltpeter  ia  regarded  as  more  deletfirioua  to  health  than  either 
common  salt,  borax,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  having  a  tendency  to  produce  degen- 
eration of  muscle  and  an  injurious  effect  apon  the  kidneys."  Refrigerationia  rec- 
ommended as  an  f  Tcellent  means  of  preserving  meat,  when  an  even  temperatui'e 
can  be  maintained  and  the  meat  consumed  aa  soon  ae  it  is  taken  out  of  cold  storage; 
but  attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of  tainting  after  removal  from  the  refrigerator,* 

Salicylic  add. — Salicylic  acid,  which  is  said  te  be  used  more  tlian  any  other 
antiseptic,  is  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be  injurious  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, at  least  to  some  individuals.  It  ia  thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
secretion  and  to  the  mucous  membrane;  it  is  also  said  to  disturb  the  digestion, 
depress  the  heart  and  the  rcHpiration,  congest  the  lungs,  and  irritate  the  kidneys. 
It  is  considered  capablo  of  producing  convulsions  in  infants,  and  cases  are  reported 
in  which  death  was  apparently  due  to  the  depression  of  the  heart  caused  by  ite 
nae.'*    One  authority,  however,  considers  it  less  objectionable  than:other  antisep- 
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tics,  while  two  or  three  others  think  it  hannleea  in  the  very  small  qnantitiee 
ordinarilT  used.'  Salicylic  acid  is  often  used  in  beer,  wine,  and  other  beverage, 
inclnding  grape  juice  and  cider;'  bat  cider  is  said  to  be  preserved  chiefly  with 
flnoride  of  ammonia  or  soda,  which  on  decomposition  forma  hydroflnorio  acid, 
the  only  acid  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  kept  in  glass  bottles.'  A  compoand 
of  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  soda  is  made  for  ase  in  can- 
ning fruit,  and  furnished  to  owners  of  orchards,  who  use  it  in  putting  up  their 
fmits  without  knowing  its  composition.* 

PrMertKitivea  in  beer.— Many  brewers  and  others  testify  that  antiseptics  fu^  not 
now  generally  used  in  beer,  having  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  nee  of  pas- 
teurization and  ice  machines.'  Several  witnesses,  however,  testify  that  salicylic 
acid,  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  other  preservatives  are  used  in  beer  for  export  and 
for  distant  shipment-'  Beer  imported  from  foreign  countries  is  also  said  to  con- 
tain preservatives.'  One  importer,  however,  asserts  that  the  beer  he  geU  from 
Honich  contains  nothing  hut  malt  and  hops,  and  similar  claims  are  made  for  cer- 
tain ales  and  stouts  from  England  and  Ireland.'  Of  15  samples  of  beer  bought 
in  New  York,  at  least  half  of  which  were  foreign,  4  only  were  found  to  contain 
salicylic  acid,  3  of  the  i  being  foreign  and  3  domestic  beers.  It  is  thought  that 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid  has  been  largely  discontinued  since  attention  was  called 
to  its  harmfnlnees  in  the  Agricultural  Department's  report  on  beverages.' 

DR0GS. 

The  committee  took  very  little  testimony  on  the  subject  of  drugs,  but  some  tes- 
timony woH  given  to  the  effect  that  the  adulteration  of  dmga  had  been  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  in  this  country.  This  seems  usually  to  have  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  cheapening  them  by  reducing  the  strength;  but  even  this  Mud  of 
adulteration  is  condemned  as  dangerous  in  the  case  of  drugs.  Others  are  said  to 
be  not  properly  purified.  Such  couimonly  used  articles  as  household  ammonia, 
root  beer,  so-called  cherry  phosphate,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  the  kind  of  drugs 
most  adulterated.  Powdered  coal  dust  is  said  to  be  Rold  for  black  antimony 
almost  exclusively.  Bromo  seltzer  is  said  to  be  nmde  with  ocetanilide,  a  poison- 
ous Euhstance,  in  place  of  bromide  of  potassium. '^ 

Two  witnesses  remark  that  the  Qovernment  has  already  done  a  great  deal  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs,"  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
something  will  he  done  in  the  case  of  drugs  of  home  mannfacture.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  when  proprietary  articles  contain  auhstances  which  are  poisonous  in 
au  overdose  purchasers  should  be  warned. '' 

GENERAL  DISIBE  FOB  A  NATIONAL  FOOD  LAW. 

Hany  of  the  witnesses  are  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  State  legislation  to 
r^nlate  the  purit"  of  food.    The  chief  objection,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
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of  the  nmnufjictnrer,  to  leaving  the  matter  in  the  bands  of  State  govermnentn  is 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  Stat«  laws,  which  makes  necessary  different  kinds  of 
labels  according  to  the  State  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped.  It  is  also 
nrged  that  the  State  taws  are  insufficient  from  the  lack  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  enforce  them,  and  tbrongh  the  lack  of  snfficient  knowledge  and 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  officials  charged  with  their  enforcement.  Moreover, 
it  ifl  pointed  out  that  the  State  lawR  are  enforced  mainly  against  the  retailers, 
who  may  themselvea  be  victims  of  deception,  and  that  goods  bronght  from 
another  State  and  sold  in  the  original  paokt^^es  can  not  be  reached  by  State 
legislation.' 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  general  agreement  both  among  the  manufao- 
tnrerfl  and  among  others  who  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  that  national 
T^^lation  is  necessary  or  desirable.  In  the  most  common  form  which  the  pro- 
posals for  legi!^lation  take,  the  principal  thing  sought  for  is  the  re<!nirement  that 
foods  shall  be  honestly  labeled  and  twild  for  what  tbey  really  are.  Manufacturers 
wonid  apparently  be  willing  to  label  their  goods  properly  if  their  competitors 
were  required  to  do  the  same.'  In  the  case  of  injurioas  substances,  however,  and 
In  the  case  of  compounds  containing  materials  no  one  wonld  knowingly  use.  cor- 
rect labeling  in  considered  inanfBcient  and  prohibition  necessary.'  A  number  of 
antborities  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  commission  or  board  of  health, 
with  power  to  fix  regular  standards  for  food  products,  andperhapa  gnai-antee  the 
quality  of  products  coming  up  to  the  standard  required,'  though  two  witnesses 
consider  it  undesirable  for  the  Government  to  guarantee  the  purity  or  quality  of 
particular  fi>r»il  products.*  It  is  suggested  tiiat  the  proposed  commission  sliould 
be  either  under  a  department  of  commerce  or  under  the  esiHting  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Brosius  bill,  which  is  patterned  after  the  English  lay  and  is 
said  to  be  essentially  the  plan  approved  liy  the  agricultural  chemists  in  ItW  and 
in  a  modified  form  by  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress  in  1808,  is  advo- 
cated by  one  witness  on  the  grounds  that  it  avoidw  the  tai  feature  and  places  the 
administration  in  offices  already  established,  and  that  general  legislation  is  pref- 
erable to  piecemeal  regulations.' 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  National  Ooveroment  has  power  t^)  go  in  regulating 
food  products,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  can  at  least  do  much  toward  preserv- 
ing the  reputation  of  American  gixxla  abi-oad,  prevent  the  importation  of  mia- 
branded  and  adulterated  goods,  legislate  generally  so  far  as  concerns  the  Terri- 
tories, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  foods  sent  from  one  State  to  another,  and 
thus  establish  a  Iwtsis  or  moikl  for  more  uniform  State  legislation.' 
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I.  PURE  AND  IMPUBE  FOODS. 

A.  Pure  foodi.— Mr.  Hannry  iwys  that  when  he  firet  came  ti)  thin  country,  twelve 
or  thirteen  vearH  before  the  date  of  hia  teHtimony  (ISlffi) ,  lie  traveled  all  aroond 
the  United  States  in  search  of  pnre  foods,  and  diseovererl  that  Eiigtish.  Gprman, 
and  French  manufacturers  were  well  known  to  the  people  and  that  there  were 
scarcely  any  American  goods  for  Bale.  He  mentions  especially  OosB  &  Black- 
well,  the  Dundee  Marmalade  Company,  Black  &  Son,  and  French  mannfnctnrera 
of  peas,  mushrooms,  and  asparagus.  There  was  no  such  thing  known  in  this 
country  as  high-grade  asparnifus  of  peas.  There  were  one  or  two  manufacturers 
in  New  York  State  putting'  np  these  articles  in  a  email  way,  Irat  there  were  none 
80  good  as  the  English,  French,  and  Germans  put  up.  There  are  now  aljout  30 
jnaimfacturers  in  this  country  even  better  than  the  English,  French,  and  Qerman 
companies.  Formerly  the  English,  French,  and  German  goods  were  the  only 
ones  that  were  known  and  truthfnlly  labeled,  though  a  few  small  American 
firms  produced  honest  goods.     (63,  64.) 

Mr.  Fdrbay.  connected  with  the  Hazel  Pure  Food  Company,  of  Franklin  Park, 
III. ,  feels  that  there  is  unfair  competition  with  adulterated  goods.  He  says  very 
few  busineHs  men  in  Chicapo  appreciate  the  pure-food  qneatinn  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint ,  but  that  his  company  acts  upon  the  principle  that  there  is  more 
money  to  be  made  ont  of  ;iure  fooda  carefully  prepare  and  lioneatly  lalieled  than 
out  of  adulterated  products.  He  has  striven  to  improve  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  company's  wttrons  by  ^ving  absolutely  pure  articles  in  competition  with 
cheaper  grades.  Ho  thinks  his  company  can  produce  the  goods  and  sell  thein  at 
a  larger  profit  even  when  some  one  else  is  selling  goods  containing  illegitimate 
adulterations.  He  feels  that  all  goods  ought  to  be  honestly  labeled,  but  not 
always  with  the  formula.  He  defines  pure  food  as  food  containing  no  doleterions 
'anbstance,  and  sold  for  what  it  is.  Flour  mixed  with  cum,  if  it  is  ^.o  stated,  is  a 
pure  product;  if  it  contains  ,'.lum  it  is  impure.     (60,  61 , ) 

Mr.  Furbpy  says  that  Cross  &  Blackwefl  and  other  English  firms,  selling  pure 
food  properly  labeled,  drove  American  manufacturers  out  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, although  the  Americans  were  producing  the  goods  more  cheaply.  American 
manufacturers  are  now  introducing  a  food  of  higher  grade  than  can  be  imported. 
He  accounts  for  the  change  in  the  character  of  American  giKMla  by  saying  that 
we  have  advanced  in  our  general  national  character,  and  honei^tj  has  been  found 
to  be  the  best  policy.  The  Hazel  Pure  Food  Company  wants  to  put  out  honest 
articles  properly  labeled  because  there  is  more  monpy  in  it.  Witness  thinks  busi- 
ness men  will  all  come  to  see  that.  He  supposes  that  the  goods  of  Cross  &  Black- 
well,  and  some  other  English  manufacturers  of  prescr-ves  and  marmalade,  still 
top  the  market,  because  they  are  widely  advertised  and  hotter  known  than  others 
now  placed  on  the  market  by  such  companies  as  his  own.     (62,03.) 

Mr.  Hanks,  a  salesman  for  the  Battle  Creek  Health  Food  Company,  says  that 
moat  of  the  products  of  his  company  are  ready  cooked.  He  believes  that  no  pre- 
servatives whatever  are  used,  not  even  salt.  Some  of  the  ftMids  consist  of  prepa. 
rations  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  others  of  nnta,  either  by  themselves  or  com- 
bined with  cere^  and  fruits.  A  full  line  of  crackers  and  biscuits  is  offered  in 
which  no  baking  powder,  soda,  or  lard  is  used.  No  animal  fats  are  employed. 
A  peanut  butter  is  used,  made  by  roasting  and  grinding  jjeanuts.     (261-264.) 

Mr.  Berry  says  perfectly  sound  fresh  fruit  is  nought  in  the  market  and  put  up 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans.  The  time  to  buy  the  fruit  is  when  there  is  a  flood  in 
the  market,  and  the  best  fruits  can  be  bought  at  a  nominal  price.     (101.) 

B.  EitsDt  of  adnlt«Tation.— Dr.  WiLEY  says  that  he  has  been  reported  liy  the 
newspapers  as  having  stated  that  OS  per  cent  of  all  foods  in  the  United  btat«s 
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were  adulterated.  What  he  did  e&y  ^™«  tJ***  probably  OS  per  cent  of  food  prod- 
ucts bad  buen  adulterated  at  Bome  time  or  other  in  Bome  country  or  other.    (685.) 

Dr.  Wiley  testiSea  that  adulteration  with  materials  deleteriona  to  health  IB  by 
no  means  so  extensive  as  merely  frandolent  adulteration.  There  ia  scarcely  any 
article  of  human  food  which  has  not  at  Home  time  in  some  country  been  adnlter- 
ated,  but  tbe  actual  amount  of  adulteration  in  the  market  is  very  small.  Of  100 
food  articles  bought  at  random,  other  than  ip-oiind  spices  or  gi-ound  coffee, 
scarcely  5  per  cent  would  be  adulterated.  Adnlterationa  injuriona  to  health  are 
confined  moi^tly  to  (I)  coloring  materials  and  (2)  preservativeB.    (41.) 

Professor  Fkear,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  eaya  that  in  his 
inveatigationa  ho  has  found  very  little  adulteration  of  food  which  could  lie  dis- 
tinctly asserted  t«  be  injurious  to  health  in  the  quantities  in  which  the  materials 
are  commonly  iised,  unless  it  be  from  the  cumulative  effw^ta  that  might  result 
from  the  continuona  use  of  such  matcriala.  Continuous  use  might  produce  posi- 
tive injury,  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  with  rather  wealc  digestion.  He 
refers  particularly  to  the  use  of  coloring  mattora  of  mineral  origin  and  coal<tai 
colora.     (481.) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticnt  agricultural  station,  says  that  food  adul- 
teration in  ConniH^ttcut  has  increased  with  competition  and  the  demand  for  cheaper 
Koods  and  the  necessity  of  utilizing  waste  products.  Cocoanut  shells  and  the 
nulla  of  peas  are  mixed  with  apicea,  and  prune  stones  with  coffee.  Tbe  adultera- 
tion which  is  obviously  injurious  ti)  health  has,  however,  decreased,  on  account 
of  the  increased  activity  of  the  health  officers  and  inapectors.  Existing  adultera- 
tion is  chiefly  iujurioqs  in  demoralizing  honest  trade  and  working  frauds  on  the 
consumer.  In  the  four  years'  experience  of  the  Connecticut  station  onl^  a  single 
adulterant  has  been  found  which  is  distinctly  a  poison.  That  ia  Marsh  s  yellow, 
adye  wliich  is  used  in  very  small  amounts  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard.     (449.) 

Mr,  Murray  admits  that  the  term  "commercial"  usually  means  aomething 
adulterated.     (71.) 

0.  Injnriou  effitaU  at  frandultnt  adulteratiDiu.— Prof.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  dean 
of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  says  it  is  quite  impoaaible 
to  separate  those  adidterationa  directly  detriment  to  health  from  those  which 
are  eintply  pecuniary  frauds,  because  an  adulteration  which  may  be  undertaken 
for  pecuniary  gain  will  often  injure  health.     (202.) 

Professor  Prescott's  opinion  is  that  the  substitution  of  one  harmlea,-*  food  for 
another  unknown  to  the  consumer  ia  a  sanitary  offense,  for  what  is  a  wholesome 
food  for  one  man  ia  not  wholoaome  for  another.  From  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  difceHtive  proceesea  and  the  highly  organized  condition  of  the  human  body, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  by  chemical  analyaia  precisely  what  food 
would  bo  the  moat  favorable  to  digestion  and  harmless  for  a  given  individual. 
People  find  out  by  experience  what  food  is  beneficial  to  them,  but  if  substitu- 
tions unknown  to  the  consumer  are  permitted  that  experience  goes  for  nothing. 
(197,lliB,) 

D.  TbHoiu  klndi  of  adoltaratioa  diitiiwaiiliBd. — /.  Adviteralion,  xophistifation, . 
svbsfitiUion. — Professor  Hai,lberq  differentiates  adulteration,  sophistication, 
and  substitution,  direct  substitution  being  the  most  important.  He  knows  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  adulteration  that  should  be  stopped.    (83.) 

S.  Cojnpounda. — Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food 
commission,  distinguishes  two  classes  of  compounds;  (1)  Lejdtimate  compounds, 
such  as  pancake  flour,  made  of  certain  flonrs  each  of  which  is  suitable  for  a 
pancake  flour  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  compound,  making  a  mixture  of  a 
certain  consistency  and  desirability.  He  classes  breakfast  foods  also  as  legitimate 
compouuda.  (2)  Additions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diluting  and  increasing  ths 
bulk  and  weight,  as  in  the  case  of  pepper.  In  this  case  the  consumer  gets  less 
pepper  for  his  money  than  if  he  bought  pepper  at  tbe  full  price  and  diluted  it 
himself.  Onlv  the  middleman  and  the  jobber  get  the  benefit  of  diluting  with 
substances  belonging  to  other  classes  of  food. 

Professor  Mitehell  thinks  that  where  the  foods  are  of  the  same  class  and  one  ia 
a  prepared  substitute  for  the  other,  taking  its  place  as  food,  the  compound  ia 
permissible,  but  where  the  adulterant  is  simply  to  dilute,  as  water  in  milk  or  flour 
In  pepper,  the  compound  is  not  permissible.     (118, 119.) 

S.  ArUiaeplios. — Professor  Jenkins  states  that  the  Connecticut  aKricultural 
station  classes  anything  as  adulterated  which  contains  salicylic  acid  or  other 
modem  antiseptics.    (461.) 

4.  Testa  for  adidteration.—Dr.  Piffard  says  the  chemist  is  able  to  determine 
many  adulterants  very  readily,  but  there  are  many  others,  such  as  mixed  flour, 
which  chemistry  almost  f  aila  to  determine,  hut  wh'ich  are  readily  determined  by 
the  micrnscope,  and  othera,  such  as  coloring  matters,  which  are  more  readily  and 
quickly  determined  by  the  spectroscope.    (192, 193.) 
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that  of  contamiDated  food  greater.  The  obeervatioiiH  of  thiu  witneatj  have  bees 
made  in  ruference  to  the  way  foods  are  kept  on  Bale.  Broadstiiffe  in  most  small 
groceries  are  kept  outaide  of  dirty  casee  on  shelving,  the  resting  place  of  flies  and 
dnst.  Bread,  cookies,  cakes,  and  crackers  should  be  covered;  bread  should  be 
covered  with  tisane  paper.  In  this  connection  the  witness  mentions  also  dried 
fmits  kept  in  open  boxes;  tea,  coffee,  and  spices;  milk,  cheese,  lard,  and  butter 
kept  uncovered  and  near  sinks;  candy  keiit  in  uncovered  pails,  boxes,  or  baskets; 
figs,  dates,  and  small  fruits  kept  in  open  boxes;  also  cooked  and  salted  meats  and 
fish,  and  all  foods  not  usually  watthea  before  use;  uncooked  meata  kept  on  uncov- 
ered counters,  open  to  the  handling  of  passing  crowds;  vegetables  and  frnits 
exposed  to  dust  from  careless  sweeping  of  stores,  to  atmospheric  imparities,  and 
to  powdered  filth  from  beasts  and  from  the  expiration  of  man.  Housewives  fre- 
quently complain  of  the  hands  of  clerks  in  markets  and  groceries,  as  where  their 
Cry  liands  are  not  washed  before  cutting  a  steak.  Witness  pleads  for  an 
proveinent  in  the  care  of  food,  and  says  the  committee  would  do  well  to  start 
a  reform  in  the  handling  of  food,  and  that  the  grocers  and  dealers  obeying  the 
committee's  snggestions  would  have  the  hearty  indorsement  of  women  generally. 
Unless  a  reform  is  instituted  witnesapredicts  that  women  will  center  their  entire 
patronage  with  the  few  meat  dealers  who  are  required  by  the  laws  of  their  chnrch 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  meat  absolutely  clean.  The  witness  has  found  a 
case  where  tuberculoeiiB  was  caused  by  eating  meat  from  an  tmiwal  killed  by  a 
shock  on  the  head.    Animals  should  be  killed  by  letting  off  the  blood.     (51.) 

Dr.  ScoBELL  has  freiiuently  seen  milk  with  particles  of  filth  on  top,  and  says 
this  should  be  reformed  immediately  and  the  animals  taken  care  of.     (52. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  animals  is  as  important  to  good 
butter  as  its  handling  in  the  market.  Many  dairymen  neglect  the  cleanliness  of 
the  cows.    (52.) 

S.  Lead  poisoning. — Dr.  WiLEV  says  that  poisonous  and  deleterious  substances 
are  often  put  into  sterilized  vegetable  products  by  accident.  The  solder 
used  for  seeing  cans  is  an  alloy  composed  mainly  of  lead  and  tin,  both  of  which 
are  noisonous.  Little  ;iellets  of  solder  dropped  in  during  sealing  are  acted  upon 
le  acids  of  the  vegetable  or  fruits,  forming  soluble  salts  of  le^d  and  tin. 

fiiate,  which  is  sheet  iron  washed  with  tin,  is  often  adulterated;  the  witness 
rmnd  aa  high  as  13  per  cent  of  lead  in  it,  and  says  the  use  of  such  materials 
for  packages  should  l>e  prohibited.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  tin  free  from 
lead,  but  the  amount  of  lead  should  be  regulated,  as  an  excess  of  it  causes  a  kind 
of  poisoning  known  as  painter's  colic.  (Germany  has  a  law  regulating  the  amount 
of  lead  which  may  be  present.  For  protecting  metal  from  oxidization  when  the 
iron  is  applied  in  soldering  many  things  are  used,  m.uriatic  acid  being  one  of 
them;  it  is  lipplied  with  a  cloth,  which  is  often  dirty,  and  often  a  drop,  or 
sometimes  more,  of  the  acid  runs  into  the  food.     (42,43.) 

Mr.  WiLLiAU  S.  Edwahds,  of  Chicago,  a  dealer  in  mineral  water,  testifies  that 
siphons  containing  lead  have  caused  an  immense  amount  of  suffering  through- 
out the  country  in  the  form  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  owing  tu  lend  poison- 
ing from  highly  carbonated  water  being  used  through  such  siphons,  where  people 
suppose  the  siphons  are  block  tin  instead  of  lead.  They  are  principally  com- 
jkoeed  of  alloys  of  lead  and  pewter,  and  highly  carbonated  water  m  passing 
through  them  acquires  poisonous  propes'tieB.  At  the  World's  Fair  Mr.  Edwards 
discovered  30  different  alloys  of  block  tin  in  use.  He  says  the  death  of  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, at  HomellsvUle,  N.  Y, ,  was  caused  by  the  use  of  water  from  siphons  con- 
taininglead.     (238.) 

F.  Pnie-food  movamenti. — /.  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ctmgresit. — Professor 
Frear  says  that  a  body  called  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Chemists  of  the 
United  States  was  organized  in  1884.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  chemists  of  the 
United  States-  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  several  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  Ktationa  organized 
under  the  acta  of  Congress  of  1»02  and  1887,  In  1895  this  body  appointeda  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  national  legislation  was  desirable  upon  the  subject  of 
gire  foods.  In  1807  the  committee  presented  a  draft  of  a  bill,  and  soon  after  the 
on.  Marriott  Brosius  introduced  into  the  House  a  bill  of  substantially  the  same 
character.  A  little  later  a  committee  of  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
formulated  a  plan  for  a  national  conference  of  the  interests  specially  affected  by 
snch  legislation,  and  such  a  fjuthering  was  held  in  January  of  1868.  There  were 
present  representatives  appointed  by  the  heads  of  five  of  the  national  executive 
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At  this  uonference  a  permanent  nrganizatioa  was  eSectod  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Pure  Food  and  Dnig  Congrees.     f526, 527J 

2.  Society  for  ilu:  Promotion  of  Health.— S)r,  R.  Kennedy  Soobkll.  a  lecturer 
on  healtb,  employed  by  a  firm  of  wholesale  dealprs  in  proprietary  remedies,  and 
president  for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Health,  nays  that  at  each  meeting 
of  the  society  there  aredemonstrationHof  pure  food,  and  women  are  instructed  in 
the  choice  of  foods.     The  club  regards  pure  food  as  essential  to  health.     (SlWiS.) 

S.  Effect  of  agitation  upon  exports. — Mr.  Heli-ek  thinks  theagitation  of  the  food 
qneetion.  which  affects  nearly  all  the  manufacturers,  will  nurt  our  exports, 
because  it  will  be  believed  that  our  foods  are  to  a  great  extent  odnlterated.  One 
of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country  runs  only  three  days  in  the  week  now  (May, 
1809);  and  one  of  thuir  salesmen,  in  traveUng  over  nis  territory,  sold  only  7 
gross  of  cans,  though  he  had  formerly  always  sold  a  carload  on  the  same  trip. 
Mr.  Holler  calls  attention  to  Secretary  Wilson's  remarks  that  the  o^tation  in 
regard  to  meat  will  in  time  cost  the  country  more  than  the  war  with  Spain, 
owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the  meat  industry.  (181,183.)  See  also  .^i/orceinent 
of  tlieiiiixcd-JUiur  law,  effect  upon  i.'jq>orta,p.  ms, 

n.  BOXED  Fi-otm. 

A.  Adnltarmnti  uMd.—/.  In  ivhcatfiour.—'MT.  AuaoSTIIfEGALLAOHER,  presidentof 
the  Modern  Miller  Company,  says  that  betore  the  enactment  of  the  mixed-flour  law 
the  principal  adulterant  used  was  cornstarch  made  \iy  glucose  mills.  Another 
adulterant  was  com  fiour  made  by  the  com  mills;  and  in  a  few  instances  barytes 
was  discovered.  In  Georgia,  mineraline  or  gronnd  clay  had  been  moved  from 
point  to  point  \>y  freight  as  a  commodity,  but  did  not  come  into  general  use.  He 
does  not  think  it  went  farther  than  200  miles.  The  production  of  an  article 
made  from  gronnd  clay  is  quite  an  industry  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  but  he  is 
convinced  that  the  btisineaa  of  adulterating  breodstuffs  with  that  material  was 
confined  to  those  two  States  where  the  adulterants  were  produced.     (3, 4, 135. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  glucose  factories  make  a  high  grade  of  starch  known 
as  fiourine,  which  iB  finely  gronnd  and  has  been  extensively  used  formixingwith 
wheat  flour.     (31.) 

Professor  JrnkiNs  says  that  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  has  found  no 
adulteration  in  any  of  the  hundreds  of  samples  of  flrmr,  taken  in  Connecticut, 
which  it  hats  examined.  It  hiu*  found  considerable  qnantitiee  of  com  in  one  or 
tfro  samples  referred  to  it  from  other  States.     (450.) 

Mr.  Bernarh  A,  Eckekt, president  of  the  Ekikert-Swan  Millint'C-ompany.testi- 
fie.a  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  pure-flour  law  his  firm  had  to  com- 
pete with  nonr  which  was  not  wheat  flour,  though  sold  as  such.  Many  millers, 
and  also  dealers,  mixed  cheaper  enhstances  with  wheat  flour,  and  xold  the  mix- 
ture under  their  regular  brands.  This  not  only  injured  the  honest  millers  and 
defrauded  the  consumers,  but  also  began  to  militate  against  the  millers  in  their 
foreign  trade.  Shipments  of  American  flour  haviug  been  inspected  in  other  coun- 
tries and  found  to  contain  foreign  anhstances,  the  question  of  laws  to  exclude 
American  flour,  or  at  least  of  adopting  a  rigid  system  of  inspection,  was  being 
agitated.     (36,27.) 

Mr.  PuBBAY  says  patent  flonr  has  been  discovered  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment to  be  adulterated  with  com.     (81.) 

In  replying  to  a  question  whether  the  cracker  and  biscuit  tmats  were  using 
adulterated  flour.  Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  he  personally  inspected  two  or  three 
bakeries,  and  found  no  evidences  of  adulterated  flour,  the  character  of  the  goodfl 
produced  there  being  such  that  an  undue  amount  of  ptarch  would  ruin  them;  but 
some  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  combined  bakers  would  bear  more  starch  than 
the  old-fashioned  crackers.     (7.) 

S.  In  feed  stuffs. — Mr.  Gallaohbr  has  been  informed  by  several  members  of 
the  trade  that  mineraline  is  used  in  feed  stuffs.  The  adulteration  of  shorts  in  this 
way  is  very  easy.     (4.) 

3.  In  ataiy^h. — Professor  MiTCOELL  says  fiourine,  a  by-product  of  glucose,  has 
occasionally  been  used  as  an  adulterant  for  white  starches.     (118.) 

B.  PatiMkB  flour.— Mr.  Gall.aoheb  says  the  basis  of  a  great  many  pancake  flours 
is  comstarcli  or  com  flour.  Com  flour  ia  com  meal  pulverized,  and  is  made  by  a 
direct  milling  process.  Cornstarch  is  made  by  a  process  in  which  an  acid  treat- 
ment is  used  to  separate  the  starch  cells.  Considerable  evidence  was  introduced 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  to  show  that  free  sulphuric 
acid  remained  in  the  starch.  According  to  the  information  of  people  who  carry 
on  the  business,  the  sugar  and  gluten  are  extracted  from  the  comstM'ch.  Makers 
of  pancake  flonr  add  to  wheat  flour  cornstarch  or  corn  flour,  and  some  put  in  rice. 
They  all  use  soda,  salt,  and  tartaric  acid  for  leavening  purposes.     (130,  137.) 
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Ur.  Qkoboe  W.  Sktth,  a  flonr  dealer  of  Chicago,  nays  pancake  floore  are  all 
mixed.  When  the  Krunnd  bachwbeat  cnmes  in,  in  October,  it  is  worth  JS  a  barrel. 
The  wholesaler  will  buy  low-erade  apring-wheat  flonr  worth  about  $1,75,  and  nae 
2  barrels  of  that  to  1  barrel  of  buckwheat,  markiny  the  luiiture  buckwheat  flour. 
If  the  purchaser  a«ks  for  pure  bnckwheat  flour  he  can  get  it.     (1S4.) 

Mr.  FuEBAY  says  the  Hazel  Pure  Food  Company  makes  a  self-raising-  flour, 
known  as  pancake  flour,  containing  a  raisine  preparation,  but  not  alum.  The 
preparation  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Sour.     (83.) 

Mr.  P.  M.  Hanney,  a  manufacturer  of  cereal  foods  at  Franklin  Park,  HI.,  saya 
that  some  of  the  preparations  he  manufactures,  such  as  mncake  floor,  have  to  be 
stamped,  on  account  of  the  ruling  that  they  come  within  the  mixed-flour  law. 
Pancake  flour  is  made  of  whole-wheat  flour,  some  corn  and  rice  floor,  salt,  and  a 
Kttle  raising  preparation — 00  per  cent  teing  whole-wheat  flour.  It  is  not  put  op 
to  deceive  or  cheapen,  but  to  make  flour  more  palatable,     [59.) 

C.  Snforoement  of  tli«  mizad-flonr  law. — 1.  Methods. — Mr.  Oalx.aoheb  saya  that  in 
enforcing  the  mixed-flour  law  he  went  to  a  mill  in  E^ansas  which  had  borne  a 
rood  reputation,  but  which  he  knew  had  been  mixing  flour,  and  found  stored  oa 
file  premises  a  large  amount  of  glucose  starch.    The  act  gives  no  one  power  to 

Srevent  miUers  from  occupving  their  premises  with  adnlterants,  but  he  informed 
le  miller  that  he  would  take  a  memorandum  oE  the  amount  of  starch  on  hand, 
uid  the  next  agent  would  see  if  he  still  had  the  same  amount;  if  not,  he  would  find 
out  what  he  had  done  with  it  Asa  resnlt  the  miller  took  ont  a  license,  and  now 
mixes  Sour  according  to  law.     (2.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  his  osoal  mode  of  testing  flouris  by  the  sense  of  tonoh, 
which  will  detect  excessive  starchiness.  When  in  doobt,  he  would  send  a  sample 
to  the  laboratory,  where  a  microscope  of  350  diameters  reveals  the  presence  of 
com  granules  in  the  wheat  very  readily.  After  that,  samples  are  submitted  to 
the  Chemical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department.     (7. ) 

S.  Effectiveneaa  in  stopping  adulleratwn.—'M.T.  Acodstine  Gallagher,  giving 
the  reiolts  of  his  experience  while  acting  as  a  revenue  agent  in  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  mixed-flour  law  of  1888,testifiesthat  in  a  numberof  cases  floor 
has  been  fonnd  mixed  with  products  other  than  wheat,  and  not  properly  stamped  in 
ftccordance  with  the  law.  He  believes  that  since  the  Eict  took  effect  no  flour  in  the 
United  States  has  been  adulterated  with  ground  clay  (mineraline)  or  ground 
■tone{baryte8).  The  eflTect  of  the  act  has  been  to  destroy  the  use  of  those  articles. 
There  have  been  only  one  or  two  cases  in  which  flour  was  made  and  offered  for 
sale  contiiuy  to  law,  but  a  great  deal  of  mixed  flour  made  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  was  fonnd  and  was  held  to  be  taxable  onder  section  49.     <1,3.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  the  principal  com  products  are  com  flour  and  starch,  the 
latter  being  produced  by  glncoHe  factories.  Manufacturers  of  both  these  products 
claim  that  they  are  healthful,  and  iu  the  case  of  com  flour  the  tmthfuiness  of  the 
statement  ia  not  qnestioned.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  mixed-floor  law  they 
claimed  further  tnat  where  mixing  was  done  their  customers  were  so  informed, 
and  the  goods  were  sold  on  their  own  merits;  that  not  only  the  dealers  but  the 
consumers,  knowing  what  they  were  buying,  wanted  the  goods,  and  that  there- 
fore there  was  no  reason  for  the  legislation.  The  result  of  the  enforcement  of 
tiie  act,  however,ie  that  95  percent  of  the  people  engaged  in  mixing  com  products 
into  wheat  flour  have  retired  from  that  branch  of  the  business;  they  say  that 
people  absolutely  will  not  buy  mixed  com  and  wheat  floors  when  they  know  it, 
except  the  flours  in  small  pack^es  which  everybody  expects  to  be  mixed,  such  as 
bnclnvheat  flour,  which  is  often  mixed  with  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  wheat  flour 
BO  that  the  cake  will  bold  together  better  when  baked.  Tne  claims  of  those  who 
said  they  could  sell  mixed  flour  j  ust  as  well  branded  as  not  branded  are  answered 
by  their  failure  to  do  so.  To-day  they  have  absolotely  no  mixed-flour  trade, 
proving  that  people  want  pure  flour.  The  enforcement  of  the  flonr  act  has 
accomplished  more  in  three  montha  than  was  ever  claimed  for  it  by  the  most 
extravagant.    It  has  stoppeil  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour.    (5'  136.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  haslieardnooomplaint  concerning  the  law,  except  (1)  in  regard 
to  self-raising  flours.  (2)  from  the  glucose  trust,  which  claims  tnat  its  busmess 
has  been  hurt,  and  (3)  from  the  millers  of  com,  who  have  lost  the  special  cus- 
tomera  for  whom  the  mixing  was  done.     (6.) 

Hr.  EcKBRT  thinks  that  every  honest  miller  and  dealer  feels  that  the  law  has 
accomplished  what  was  intended,  and  knows  of  no  other  act  that  has  given  as 
general  satisfaction.  He  has  not  heard  of  any  surreptitious  mixing  of  flour  in 
disregard  of  the  law,  except  that  a  Government  expert  testified  that  there  had 
been  a  shipment  of  10,000  barrels  of  flonr  surreptitiously  mixed  with  mineraline, 
or  terriaua,  in  North  Carolina.  He  attributes  the  good  effect  of  the  law  to  the 
requirement  that  mixed  flour  must  be  branded,  and  says  the  tax  "  cuts  no  fignre 
atalL"    (27,26.) 
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Hr.  FuRB&Y  thinks  tbe  operationof  the  law hnnl^en  beneficial.  It  hus removed 
some  of  tiie  difBcnltieB  of  nis  business.  It  is  the  only  law  he  known  of  which 
BOemBto  be  stall  effective inpreventing the iukportatiim  of  adniterated food.    (63.) 

3.  Effect  upon  exporlg. — Mr.  Gallagher  t«*tifie8  that,  the  export  trade  in 
wheat  flour  increased  between  24  and  2S  per  cent  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  operation  of  the  mixed-flour  law.  It  wad  claimed  by  those  who  assumed  to 
represent  the  mizerB  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  would  rnin  the  com-milliitK 
biuriness  of  the  country  and  injure  the  small  dealers  and  th(^  corn  grtiwern,  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  wheat  floar  exports  increased  more  than  24  i>er  cent 
during  August.  September,  and  October,  1898,  corn-mill  exports  increasen  during 
those  months  aboat  48  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  monthd  of  ISUT.     (6. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  thought  the  exports  of  floor  in  1899  would  amount  to  several 
milUon  barrels  more  than  ever  before.  At  the  time  of  his  testimony  (May,  1899), 
the  increase  had  been  about  30  per  cent.  He  attributed  the  increaae  very  Jai^ly 
to  the  mized-flonr  law.     (188.) 

Hr.  Gallagber  says  that  foreign  import«Ts  of  American  flour  are  a  nnit  in 
admiration  of  the  promptnesB  with  which  the  American  people  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  flour  millers  and  of  the  present  system  of  guaranteeing  the  purity  of  their 
goods.  He  submitted  a  number  of  letters  receive  from  representative  importers 
of  American  flour  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Earope.  testifying 
that  the  enactment  of  the  law  had  improved  the  trade  in  American  flour  1^ 
restoring  confidence  in  its  parity.     (7-11.) 

Mr.  ECKBRT  testifies  that  in  1896  about  10.000,000  barrels  of  Hour  wei'e  exported, 
and  that  since  the  mixed-flour  law  went  into  effect  the  exports  have  been  very 
large.  He  estimated  that  in  1899  the  exjwrts  of  American  flour  would  exceed 
10,1)00,000  barrels,  the  increase  being  due  in  part  to  the  feeling  that  under  Oov- 
emment  supervision  flour  purporting  b>  be  wheat  flour  is  pure  wheat  flour.   (27.) 

D.  Bnggsitsd  unendmMiti  to  the  mlzed-Bonr  Uw.— Hr.  QALLAnsEB  advisee  that 
the  act  oe  amended  so  as  to  prevent  millers  from  occupyiug  their  premises  with 
adulterants,  and  by  excepting  self-raising  pancake  and  buckwheat  flours,  etc.;  also 
by  providing  licenses  for  dealers  in  mixed  flours,  so  an  to  compel  them  to  keep 
records,  and  by  providing  a  penalty  for  failure  to  report  business  transactions. 

Hr,  EcKEBT  thinks  the  mixed-floor  law  an  eicollent  law.  which  ought  to  remain 
in  force  with  a  few  slight  amendments,  perhaps  excluding  baking  powder 
in  small  packages.  He  suggests  that  the  exception  of  self-raising  flour  might 
lead  to  the  abuse  of  the  law;  flour  might  be  put  up  in  packages  and  c^led  self- 
raising  flour  to  impose  upon  the  pnbUc.     (27.) 

HZ.  BAEINa  POWSEB. 

A,  Onieral  itatemaota. — Professor  MA1.LBT  states  that  four  classes  of  baking 
powder  are  used  in  the  United  States:  First,  there  are  the  cream  of  tartar  pow- 
ders. In  which  nothing  but  cream  of  tarter,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  starch  is 
used;  second,  alum  powders,  composed  of  alum,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  starch; 
third,  the  phosphate  powders,  composed  of  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  starch;  fourth,  alum  phosphate  powders,  composed  of  alum,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  acid  phosphate  of  caelum,  and  starch.  Nearly  all  of  the  [Mwders 
experimented  with  by  Professor  Mallet  belong  to  the  last  class.     (552,966.) 

Professor  Mallet  asserts  that  one  great  danger  in  the  Tise  of  alom  baking 
powders  is  the  danger  of  imperfect  manufacture.  If  either  the  alum  or  the  soda 
IS  not  weighed  out  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  an  excess  of  alum  is  used,  there 
will  not  be  enough  soda  to  decompose  all  the  alum,  and  some  unchanged  alum 
will  be  left  in  the  bread.  Probably  there  is  not  much  danger  that  this  will  occur 
in  the  case  of  the  large  manufacturers;  but  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the 
manufacture  have  led  a  multitude  of  small  men,  practically  ignorant  of  chemistry, 
to  go  into  the  business,  and  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy 
of  their  work,  even  in  weighing. 

In  an  actual  experiment  with  37  samples,  representing  17  alum  baking  powders. 
Professor  Mallet  found  an  excess  of  soda  in  all  cases  but  two.  In  the  two  powders 
which  showed  an  excess  of  acid  the  acidity  was  in  part  due  to  acid  calcium 
phosphate. 

'-  -dditio 

e  portions  of  the  jwwder  and  an  excess  of  soda  in  ciphers.    (651,  KB,  559. ) 
Hr.  Geobob  C.  Rbw,  a  chemist  and  vice-president  of  the  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Company,  testifies  that  all  baking  powders  are  alike  in  containing  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  an  alkaline  ingredient  which  furnishes  the  leavening  gas,  but  differ 
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in  the  acid  matters  used  to  nentralize  thie  aoda  and  free  the  gas.  Thene  acids  may 
be  cream  of  tarter,  tartaric  Held,  alum,  acid  phosphate  of  calduui,  or  any  solid 
acid  salt,  snch  as  stilphate  of  Bodinm.  Practically,  there  are  only  two  clasaee  of 
baking  powders  having  any  great  sale— cream  of  tartar  baking  powdttr,  nowmanu- 
factnred  by  the  baldiiK  powder  trust,  and  tho  alnm  and  phosphate  baking  powder. 
The  consnmer  eating  food  prepared  with  cream  of  tartar  bating  powder  does  not 
take  into  his  stomach  one  particle  of  cream  of  tartar;  he  eats  Rochelle  salts. 
When  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  react  upon  each  other  in  the  oven, 
the  reenltincsnhstances  are  carbonic-acid  gas,  which,  in  escaiung,  puffs  up  the 
dough,  and  Kochelle  salts,  the  active  ingredient  of  Soidlitz  powders.  TheboKt 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  on  the  market  contains  about  28  per  cent  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  Toneutt'alizethisquantityof  acid  B2.H  per  cent  of  cream  of  tartar 
isreqnired.  ThisQuautitvwillleavein  the  food  70  per  cent  of  anhydrous  Rochelle 
salts.  A  teaBiK)onral  of  oaking  powder  weighing  about  300  grains  and  making 
14  onnces  of  bread,  or  13  good-sized  biscnits,  will  leave  in  the  food  188  grains  of 
Rochelle  salts.  When  alum  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  arc  mixed  in  their  equiva- 
lent proportions,  there  will  not  be  one  particle  of  alum  left  in  the  food  prepared. 
All  alnms are  double  sulphates  of  sodinm  and  alnminnm,  in  which  tho  sodium  may 
be  replaced  by  potassium  or  ammonia,  and  the  aluminum  by  iron  or  chrominm. 
With  an  alnm  phosphate  baking  powder  of  good  qnality,  containing  28  per  cent 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  neutralized  with  acid  pho^hate  of  calcium  and  sodinm 
alum,  abont  20  per  cent  of  alum  is  used,  the  rest  (it  the  alkali  being  neutralized 
with  acid  phospnate.  The  reeidae  left  in  the  food  will  bo  hydrate  of  alnminnm 
and  sulphate  of  soda  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  thealnm.  audphospbato 
of  calcinm  and  phosphate  of  sodium  from  the  acid  phosphate.    An  alnm  phoa- 

J  hate  baking  powder  containing  20  per  cent  of  alum  will  leave  in  the  food  about 
per  cent  ofits  weight  of  hydrate  of  alnminnm,  and  abont  20  per  cent  of  its  weight 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  Mr.  Rew  says  there  is  a  violent  prejudice  in  the  public  mmd 
against  alnm  phosphate  baking  powder,  kept  alive  by  advertising  and  resulting 
in  benefit  to  some  baking  powder  maQufacturers,  All  baking  powder  manufac' 
tnrera  use  starch  to  dilute  their  mixtures  and  get  the  gas  percentage  they  wish. 
If  they  nsed  more  alnm  than  the  soda  would  neutralise,  they  would  be  adulterat- 
ing or  Oiling  their  baking  powder  with  alnm,  and  as  starch  is  a  very  much  cheaper 
subatance,  no  manufacturer  would  use  more  than  his  soda  required.  It  is  possible 
to  have  powder  manufactured  which  would  leave  some  alma,  but  Mr,  Hew  has 
never  found  such  baking  powder.    (87-89.) 

Professor  Au6Ten  says  that  the  gist  of  many  of  the  articles  on  the  baking  pow- 
der question  is  that  alum  baking  powders  are  injnnous  because  the  matenal  in 
them  is  ainm,  the  inference  being  that  the  alum  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  human  system  whether  it  was  taken  as  alum  or  taken  in  the  form  of  food 
prepared  with  alum  baking  powder.  In  like  manner  it  is  often  assumed  that 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  wbole-some  becau^  cream  of  tartar  is  a 
product  of  the  grape.  The  question  is  not  whether  alum  taken  in  sufScient 
quantities  is  poisonons.  Cream  of  tartar  produces  physiological  effects  if  it  ia 
taken  in  sofficient  quantities.  But  neither  cream  of  tartar  nor  hydrate  of  altimina 
is  poisonous  in  the  amounts  ordinarily  received  in  food,  and  neither  of  them,  so 
far  as  Professor  Austen  can  discover,  pi\Mluce  cumulative  effects. 

Furthermore,  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  effects  of  alum  in  the  case  of  one 
baking  powder,  or  or  cream  of  tartar  in  another,  because  neither  alum  noMveam 
of  tartar  exists  in  food  leavened  with  baling  powder.  The  essential  conARIents 
of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  are  cream  of  tartar  and  bicarbonate  of 
eoda.  Under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  heat  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place, 
with  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  in  escaping,  produces  the  leavening 
effect,  and  Rochelle  salts,  which  remains  as  a  rosidnum  in  the  food.  If  an  alum 
baking  powder  is  used,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  and  escapes  in  the  samo  way, 
and  the  residuum  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  same 
leavening  effect  may  be  produced  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  carefully 
mea8m*eo  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  that  case  the  residuum  is  common 
salt.    The  question  of  the  harmfulness  of  alnm  baking  ixiwdera  is  not  at  all  the 

Snestionof  the  harmfulness  of  alum.  It  is  the  question  of  the  harmfulnese  of 
le  residuum  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  (532,538.) 
Dr.  Austen,  who  has  been  employed  by  several  manufacturers  of  alum  baking 
powders  to  conduct  special  expermients  as  to  the  effects  of  food  prepared  with 
such  baking  powders  and  to  examine  the  literature  of  the  subject,  asserts  that 
the  public  mind  has  been  prejudiced  by  the  publication  of  a  great  many  articles 
in  newspapers  and  joomals  which  were  not  properly  reading  matter  out  paid 
advertisements.  Many  of  the  publications  which  have  printed  this  mattei  Dave 
made  contracts  which  did  not  allow  them  to  publish  any  of  opposite  tenor. 
(531,582.) 
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Professor  Mit<^hell  saya  the  starch  osed  in  mizini;  baking  powdera  ie  nsDally 
cornstarch.    (118.) 

Professor  Mallet  states  that  no  bakini;  powder  luanufactnrerB,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  make  the  materials  of  the  powder.  They  only  buy  the  cream  of  tartar  or 
alnm,  ax  the  case  maybe,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  starch,  and  mix  them. 
(554.) 

B.  LeaTsnmr  povar. — Professor  Baton  Rays  that  other  things  being  etmal  the 
valne  of  a  baking  powder  is  dependent  upon  the  amonnt  of  gas  evolved,  some 
evolving  ouly  5  or  6  per  cent  and  others  as  nigh  as  14  or  15  per  cent.     (838.) 

Professor  Webek,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  says  that  on  examination  of  36 
brands  of  baking  powders  during  the  aommer  of  1887,  of  which  8  were  cream  of 
tartar  powders,  2  phosphate  iiowders,  and  30  alijin  powders,  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic-acid Kas  evolred  by  the  altun  powdera  waa  fonnd  to  be  one-half  as  great  as 
that  evolved  by  the  other  kinds.  Abont  twice  as  mnch  alnm  powder  was  required 
to  give  the  same  resnlts.     (605.) 

Ja  eiperiin Bitting  upon  17  brands  of  alnm  baking  powders.  Professor  Mallet 
fonnd  tae  amount  of  gas  hberated  on  treatment  with  water  to  vary  from  37  cabic 
inches  to  100  cubic  inches  per  avoirdnpois  ounce  of  baking_  powder. 

"The  variability  observed  appears  to  bepartly  due  to  variation  in  the  proportion 
of  starch  or  other 'indifferent  matter  nsed,  partly  to  the  variable  character  of  the 
commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda  employed  (containinga  larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  tnie  bicarbonate),  partly  to  greater  or  less  pnrity  of  the  other  active 
ingredients,  partly  to  greater  or  less  care  in  the  adjustment  to  each  other  In 
proper  proportions  of  the  acid  ingredients  and  the  soda,  partly  to  want  of  dne 
care  to  insure  oniform  mlxtore  of  the  ingredients,  but  mainly  to  greater  or  less 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  airin  keeping,  different  degrees  of  care  in  drying 
the  materials,  and  in  putting  up  the  powder  in  packages  for  sale,  and  no  doubt 
differenceinageof  some  of  the  samples."    (658,658.) 

Professor  Wtthbrs,  of  the  North  Carolina  A^cnltnral  Experiment  Station, 
says  that  of  34  samples  of  baking  powder  booght  m  the  open  market  in  that  State, 
without  any  attempt  to  secure  any  particular  brand  or  class  of  powders,  3  were 
tartrate  powders  prepared  in  New  York,  2  were  phosphate  powders  prepared 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  remaining  30  contained  alum.  One  of  these  waa  an 
alum  and  tartrate  powder,  and  contained  practically  no  available  carbonic  acid. 
Sii  were  alum  and  phosphate  powders;  one  of  these  contained  practically  no  car- 
bonic acid,  another  less  than  3  per  cent,  and  another  less  than  4  per  cent.  Thir- 
teen were  straight  alnm  powders.     (617.) 

C.  Eoonomla  eouidenitloae.— 7.  Differences  in  price.— Professor  Mallet  says  that 
the  aver^jo  price  of  alum  baking  powder  is  from  10  to  15  cents  a  poand,  and  the 
price  of  cream  of  tartar  powdera  is  from  40  to  50  cents.  The  fact  that  cream  of 
tartar  ixiwders  are  largely  sold  in  spite  of  this  great  difference  of  cost  proves  that 
the  nse  of  alnm  is  popularly  believed  to  be  injurious.     (555,  5o6, ) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  there  is  a  sale  for  alum  baking  powders,  especially  in 
supplying  boats,  hotels,  hoarding  hoases,  trains,  etc.,  where  the  steward  must 
make  a  showing  of  economy.     (108, 109,) 

Professor  Adsten  declares  that  the  economic  advantage  of  the  use  of  alum 
baking  powder  is  exceedingly  great.  In  Georgia  a  baking  powder  is  sold  for  10 
cente,  of  which  1  teaspoonfiil  raises  a  quart  of  flour.  An  amonnt  of  high-grade 
creanji^  tartar  to  give  the  same  degree  of  gas  efficiency  would  cost  nearly  ^, 
To  foMa  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  would  increase  the  cost  of  liinng  by 
many  millions  of  dollavs.  Professor  Austen  has  figured  the  difference  in  Qeorgia 
alone  at  over  $3,000,000  a  year,     (543,  543.) 

Dr.  McMUKTRiE,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  says 
that  1  pound  of  tartrate  bakingpowder  is  efjuivalentinleaveningpower  to  IJpounds 
of  ordinary  alum  powder.  The  relative  cost  would  therefore  be  45  cents  and  IB 
cents  for  the  same  leavening  power,  on  a  basis  of  a  price  of  10  centn  a  pound  for 
alum  powder.  The  contrast  between  $3  and  10  cents  snggested  by  Dr.  Austen  is 
misleading.  The  Having  of  J3, 000,000  to  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  alone,  which 
E)t.  Anst«n  estimates  to  iie  effected  hy  the  nse  of  alnm  rather  than  tartrate  pow- 
dei-a,  "would  be  eiiual  to  one-third  or  the  amonnt  paid  by  consumers  for  all  the 
alum  baking  powder  made  and  sold  annually  in  the  whole  country,''  "  even  taking 
the  exaggerated  tigures  put  forth  in  the  claims  of  the  alum  baking-powder 
manufacture."    (600.) 

S.  Cost  of  alum. — Dr.  McUurtrie  asserts  that  the  alnm  used  in  making  baking 

Eawder  ci^ts  no  more  than  3)  cents  a  pound,  and  that  the  materials  of  Uie  alum 
aking  powder  as  a  whole  do  not  coat  3  cents  a  pound.    (600.) 
Mr.  Allen  MuRRt.'Y,a  drug  and  spice  miller,  says  that  atone  time  he  furnished 
burnt  alum  to  be  used,  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder.    The  price  was 
about  24  cents,  but  finally  got  down  to  8^  cents.    At  first  there  was  a  patent  on 
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burnt  altun,  bnt  be  fonght  it  for  tbree  yeate  and  beat  the  patentee.  Tbe  mann- 
factnrera  themselvee  wanted  to  bnm  it,  and  reduced  the  price  to  3{  cents;  then 
witness  went  out  of  the  basinesB.  It  is  mannfactiired  in  Buffalo  and  in  New 
York  City;  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Company,  the  largeat  manufacturerB.  manu' 
factnre  it  in  Chicago.  The  GFrant  BaUng  Powder  Company  manufactures  ita 
own,  or  used  to.     (70.) 

S.  DeeeplivelabeU. — Prof  eexor  Uitchell  says  that  alum  baking  powders  are  sold 
either  under  deceptive  labels  or  not  labeled  at  all  as  to  their  composition,  and  that 
while  they  are  sold  at  wholesale  at  very  low  prices,  they  frequently  reach  tha  con- 
Burner  at  prices  as  hi^h  as  that  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  very  f  reijtiently 
prizes  being  given  with  them  which  are  h-nppoRed  to  be  given  for  nothing.  The 
dairy  and  food  commission  of  Wisconsin  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  Milwaukee 
merchant  who  sold  the  inspectors  2  samples  of  baking  powder,  one  for  30  cents  a 
ponndand  theother.  labeled  "beat"  bakmg  powder,  but  i<lentically  the  same  pow- 
der, for  60  cents,  a  china  diah  being  given  with  it.  The  witness  read  the  label  used, 
which  contained  the  words,  ■■  Warranted  Cream  of  Tartar  Baking  Powder  Com- 
pany, New  York,  U.  S.  A.,"  iu  such  a  way  that  tbe  careless  reader  would  read, 
"  warranted  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,"  the  word  "company"  being  on  the 
lower  Mne.  The  formula  which  would  make  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is 
given,  but  there  is  no  cream  of  tartar  in  the  baking  powder,  nor  is  it  made  in  New 
York.  To  comply  with  the  Wisconsin  law  requiring  such  powder  to  be  branded 
as  containing  alum,  the  manufacturers  have  left  their  deceptive  label  on  the  side 
and  top.  and  stamped  on  the  aide  in  black  letters.  "  This  baking  powder  contains 
alnin."  Prof easor  Mitchell  considers  this  one  of  tbe  most  flagrant  cases  of  decep- 
tive labeling.     (107,108.) 

D.  Cream  at  tutar. — 1.  SoTirce  and  action. — Professor  Vaucjhak.  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  says  the  baking  powders  most  com- 
monly sold  ill  this  country  are  the  tartrate  and  the  alnm  bakinK  powders,  and  that 
the  ideal  baking  powder  is  the  tartrate,  consisting  of  tbe  acid  tartrate  of  potash, 
obtained  from  the  grape.  When  the  wine  ferments,  the  tartrate,  being  less  solu- 
ble than  the  alcohol,  is  precipitated,  and  is  then  taken  and  purified  and  mixed 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  a  little  starch  to  keep  it  dry  and  to  act  as  a  filler. 
In  making  bread  the  acid  tartrate  decomposes  and  sets  free  carbonic  acid,  which 
leavens  the  brea<l  and  improves  its  digestibility,  because  the  gastric  and  other 
juices  get  into  the  pores  better.  He  thinks  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  tartrate  baking  powder;  the  Rochelle  salts  formed  by  the  action  of  the  tar- 
trate of  potash  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  not  injurious,  but  are  beneficial. 
(20r>,206.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  grapes.  It  is  the  acid  principle 
of  the  grape,  made  from  the  argols  which  settle  in  casks  and  bottlee  of  wine.  He 
would  not  say  that  it  would  be  wholesome  in  excess,  nor  would  he  c«ll  it  inju- 
rious.    (47.) 

Professor  Mali.ET  states  that  cream  of  tartar  is  the  bitartrate  or  acid  tartrate 
of  potassinm  obtained  from  grapes.  As  the  fermentation  of  wine  progresses,  the 
wine  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  holding  the  tartar  in  sohttion.  and  crusts  of 
argol  or  crude  tartar  are  formed  in  the  casks.  Cream  of  tartar  is  obtained  by 
dissolvingand  crystallizing  this  argol.  Some  cream  of  tartaris  also  olitained  from 
the  spent  yeast  or  leea  or  dregs  of  the  wine  vats.  The  whole  supi)ly  comes  from 
the  wine-prodncmg  countries.  Some,  hut  not  much,  is  obtained  from  tiie  wino 
industry  in  the  United  States.     (5-'i.1,5M.) 

Professor  Prescott  says  cream  of  tartar  is  a  constituent  of  fruits,  especially 
the  grape.  The  acid  salts  of  fruits  are  among  the  most  wholesome  and  important 
constituents  of  human  food,  and  when  entirely  lacking  leave  sailors  and  soldiers 
victims  of  scurvy.  Cream  of  tartar  has  a  bish  rank  as  a  wholeHome  article  of 
food,  both  in  itself  and  in  what  it  leaves  behind  after  the  process  of  baking.  This 
residue  is  Rochelle  salts,  which  in  the  doses  in  which  it  occurs  in  food  has  only 
that  favorable  eSect  which  fruits  have.     (SOO.) 

Mr.  Petsaeus,  a  chemist,  says  that  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  orodnces  70 
per  cent  of  sodinm  potassium  tartrate,  which  is  the  basisof  Rxihelle  salts.     (2t^.) 

Dr.  McMuKTKiE  states  that  the  residue  left  in  bread  by  the  use  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar baking  powder  is  sodium  potassium  tartrate.  This  is  disposed  of  in  the  proc- 
ess of  digestion"in  exactly  the  same  way  as  other  vegetable  substances  of  like 
character,  and  is  digested  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  sugar,"  The  tartaric  acid 
radical  is  broken  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the  alkaline  radical  passes 
into  the  blood,  supplying  the  necessary  alkaline  constituents  of  It,  and  Is  elimi- 
nated bytbe  kidneys,  tending  to  correct  any  unfavorable  acidity  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  amount  of  tartrates  in  an  ordinary  loaf  of  bread  made  with  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder  may  be  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  a  pound  and  a  hidf 
of  ripe  grapes.     (594,  585.) 
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ProfoBsor  Mait.kt  gays  that  he  has  never  directly  i&veetigateil  the  wholesome- 
naee  of  cream  of  tartar  bakjo^  powder,  bat  he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ia 
nnwholeeome.  He  can  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  large  amount  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar might  be  injnrioue,  by  renderiuK  the  nrine  alkaline  and  caaeing  precipitation 
of  the  earthy  phOHphat«8,  On  the  other  hand,  many  peopJo  with  a  tendency  to  uric 
acid  deposition  from  the  urine  are  benefited  by  the  production  of  each  an  alfaallne 
character.     (S54.) 

S.  A  dulteraiion  and  mibgtUutitm.  — Dr.  McHUBTRlE.  consnltinK chemist  for  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Cleveland  Baking  Poivder  Companv,  and  the  Pnoe 
Baking  Powder  Company,  slates  that  tbe  cream  of  tartar  which  ia  ased  by  these 
companies  in  the  manufacture  of  their  powders  does  not  vary  appreciably  from  a 
purity  of  100  per  cent,  and  that  the  other  ingredients  used  in  their  products  are  of 
a  similar  high  degree  of  pnrity.     (504.) 

Dr.  Wiley  bought  7  samples  of  cream  of  tartar  in  New  York  City,  2  or  3  in 
drag  stores,  and  the  rest  in  groceries.  Three  of  the  samples  were  cream  of  tartar, 
one  contained  B3  per  cent  of  cream  of  tartai,  and  one  24  per  cent.  The  other  two 
were  phosphate  of  calcium  and  calcium  sulphate  combined,  without  a  trace  of 
cream  of  tartar.  This  combination  is  the  suDstance  which  is  known  in  the  trade 
asc.t.s.,or  cream  of  tartar  sabstitute,  bat  they  were  not  labeled  as  aubstitutea. 
They  were  sold  by  the  retailer  as  cream  of  tarter,  and  at  the  price  of  cream  of 
tartar.  SO  cents  a  pound.     (584.) 

Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food  commiHsion,  saya 
that  as  a  rule  the  cream  of  tartar  purchased  by  the  Wisconsin  inspectors  in  dmg 
stores  was  of  high  grade,  generally  having  a  large  amoant  of  actual  cream  of  tar- 
tar in  it,  and  was  much  more  nearly  worth  tbe  price  paid  than  the  samples  pur- 
chased of  grocers,  which  as  a  rule  were  not  cream  of  tartar  to  any  great  extent. 
80  per  cent  being  substitutes  generally  composed  of  acid  phosphates  of  lime  and 
alum  mixed  with  starch,  and  sometimes  small  amounts  of  cream  of  tartar.  In  a 
few  samplps  there  were  possibly  natural  imparities  in  largo  amounts^— tartrate  of 
lime  and  aalphate  of  lime — small  amounts  of  which  were  also  present  in  some  of 
the  drag-store  samples.  The  sabstitutes  for  cream  of  tartar  are  generally  sold  as 
phospbatic  cream  of  tartars.  The  Jobber  buys  them  of  themanufactarerasphos- 
phatic  tartrates,  but  sells  them  to  the  grocer  as  cream  of  tartar,  or  did  so  in  Wis- 
consin until  investigated.  Professor  Mitchell  much  prefers  cream  of  tartar  to  an 
alnm  substitute,  and  does  not  think  alum  suitable  for  food.     (117.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  made  either  from  bone  phos- 
phate or  from  natural  rixsk  phosphate  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
generally  mixed  with  flour  or  starch  to  prevent  caking.     (It7, 118.) 

Mr,  Murray  says  a  certain  line  of  goods  &re  considered  commercial  goods,  each 
as  commercial  cream  of  tartar,  some  of  which  has  not  very  mach  cream  of  tartar 
in  it.  This  costs  about  G  cents  a  pound,  while  the  pure  is  worth  about  31  j  cents 
a  pound.     (6T.) 

Professor  Fre.^r  says  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  samules  of  cream  of 
tartar  examined  by  him  consisted  either  of  terra  alba,  or  terra  alba  with  a  little 
free  tartaric  acid,  or  cream  of  tartar  dilated  with  t«rra  alba  or  with  acid  calcium 
phosphate.     (.'520.) 

I.  Compoiitian  of  mlnm  baking  powder. — Professor  Mallkt,  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  says  that  alum  began  to  be  used  in  baking  powders 
in  this  conntry  about  30  or  3S  years  ago.  Alum  is  a  very  cheap  material  and  it 
produces  a  good-l(M)king  bread.  The  alum  baking-powder  industry  has  con- 
sequently become  very  large.  Some  5  or  6  per  cent  or  more  of  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium is  very  commonly  added  to  the  alum  baking  powders.     (551.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  there  are  various  forms  of  alam,  which  -is  a  double  salt  of 
which  ainmina  is  one  base  and  aoimonia,  iiotash,  or  some  other  metallic  oxide 
the  other.    <46.) 

Professor  Austen  says  that  the  material  which  is  now  commonly  used  in  baking 
powders  is  not  what  is  popularly  known  as  alum.  K  a  drug  store  orders  alum,  a 
potash  alum  is  understood;  and  this  was  formerly  used  in  baking  powder.  In 
making  an  alam  baking  powder,  however,  the  evolution  of  gas  must  be  so  regu- 
lated that  it  will  be  given  off  slowly  and  in  accordance  with  the  temperature. 
If  it  ^[oea  off  too  qnicldy  the  bread  swells  up  in  a  big  babble;  if  too  slowly,  it  will 
not  rise.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  to  produce  a  so-called  alum 
preparation  which  will  give  exactly  the  same  resulta  in  the  evolution  of  ^e  as  a 
cream  of  tartar  or  a  phosphate  powder.  The  alnm  which  is  now  used  in  Daking 
powders  is  c.  t.  s.,  or  cream  of  tartar  enbstitnte.  a  calcined  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  suljihate  of  soda.  C.  t.  h.  is  made.  Dr.  Austen  believes,  only  by 
3  very  large  chemical  manufacturers.  The  baking-powder  makers  do  nothing 
but  put  the  materials,  c.t.s., bicarbonate  of  suda,  and  starch  or  flonr,  into  tbB 
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mixing  mauhiue.  All  the  mannfacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  nee  substan- 
tially tbo  Ratne  formula:  the  only  cliSereuce  is  in  tlie  Btrengtu.     (541,543.) 

Dv.  McMuRTHiE  uaya  that  alum  baking  powder  consiBts  of  a  mixture  of  soda 
alum,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  ordinary  baking  soda,  and  aboat  00  per  cent  of 
starch.     (596.) 

Dr.  McMurtrie  sa^s  that  3  alnma  bave  been  used  for  the  making  of  baking 
powder.  The  firat  le  potassiniu  alnm,  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potas- 
sinm;  the  second,  ammonium 'alum,  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  atnmo- 
niuin,  and  is  less  expensive  tlwn  the  first;  the  third,  soda  alum,  the  double  sul- 
phate of  alamina  and  sodium,  ia  less  eipensiYe  than  either.  It  is  the  last 
which  is  now  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  IiaMng  powder.  It  is  not 
generally  sold  under  the  name  of  alum,  but  is  lalieled  and  billed  aa  c,  t.  a. ,  wbich 
means  cream  of  tartar  substitute.  The  mannfacturers  of  alnm  baking  powder 
.  have  often  no  knowled^  of  chemistry,  employno  chemists,  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing  the  composition  of  their  materials  except  the  statement  of  the  maon- 
facturer  they  buy  from. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  is  to  treat  the  mineral  known  as 
bauxite  with  aulphnrio  acid.  The  solution  thna  obtained  ia  evaporated  to  a  proper 
density  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  soda.  Wben  the  mixture  cools  the  2  aub- 
stances,  alumina  aulphate  and  aodium  anlpliate,  crystallize  together,  forming  wliat 
is  known  as  soda  alum.  A  coofdderable  amount  of  water  ia  taken  up  in  the  proc- 
ess of  crystallization.  The  wat«r  ia  driven  off  by  heat,  and  a  porooa  matter 
remains,  which  is  called  "burnt  alum."  This  burnt  alum,  when  pulverized,  is 
the  substance  which  ia  used  in  the  liaking-powder  manufacture.  In  order  to 
bave  a  product  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  theoretic^  composition  of 
sodium  and  alumina  sulphate  the  greatest  care  muat  be  exercised  in  the  manufac- 
ture. It  generally  happens  that  some  of  the  acid  constituent  of  the  compound  is 
driven  ofTin  the  process  of  burning,  and  we  have  in  the  finished  product  some 
nncombined  or  partially  saturated  alumina.  The  product  obtained  in  this  way 
can  not,  therefore,  have  a  conalituent  compositiou.  Ita  power  to  decompoae  the 
tiicarbonate  of  soda  when  used  in  baking  powder  most  be  variable.  It  is  readily 
understood,  therefore,  why  the  manufacturer  of  the  alum  should  in  sending  each 
lot  to  his  customer  indicate  what  its  neutralizing  power  is,  and  why  the  manu- 
facturer of  baking  powder  muat-accept  what  the  ^um  manufacturer  tells  him, 
and  why  the  baking  powder  most  have  an  uncertain  and  variable  composition. 
(rm,sm.) 

Professor  Mai.i,et  states  that  the greaterpart of  alum  is  now  obtained  from 
bauxite,  a  native  hydroxide  of  aluminum.  This  is  treated  witb  sulphuric  acid  of 
a  certain  strength,  sulphate  of  sodium  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  until 
it  seta  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.     (554.) 

F.  Alnm  not  found  in  natural  (Oodt. — I.  Organic  bodies. — Dr.  Wbbbb  mentlona  as 
an  objectioa  to  alum  baking  ^wder  that  aluminum  compounds  do  not  occur  in 
either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  matters  which  are  the  sources  of  food  for  man. 
(606.) 

Professor  Munbob  believes  ttiat  we  should  not  nae  as  food  any  substance  which 
does  not  appear  naturally  in  tiie  v^etable  or  animal  organisms.  Cream  of  tartar 
occurs  naturally  in  vegetation.  Phosphates  occur  naturally  in  vegetablea  and 
animals.  The  aalta  of  aluminum  very  rarely  appear  in  the  analysis  of  animal  or 
vegetable  material,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  appeared  it  liaa  not  been 
abown  that  its  presence  was  not  accidental,  Tlds  is  the  more  remarkable  since 
aluminum  is  estimated  to  be  the  third  element  in  abundance.     (608. ) 

Dr.  McMuRTBiE,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
asserts  that  no  compound  of  aluminum  is  ever  found  in  any  flowering  plant  or 
any  natural  food  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin.  He  has  seen  a  single  statement 
by  a  chemist  in  Japan  that  aluminum  has  been  found  in  wheat;  but  he  believes 
tnat  the  aluminum  was  introduced  accidentally  and  was  not  contained  in  the  grain 
itself.     (500.) 

S.  Potable  teatere. — Dr.  McMubtbik,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company,  saya  tliat  aluminum  compoundH  do  not  exist  in  poiable  waters 
in  quantities  sufScient  to  l>e  taken  into  account.  It  has  been  said  bv  Dr.  Flint, 
and  alao  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  certain  public  an^ysts  in  England,  in  aetermining 
tbe  amount  of  alum  wliich  has  been  added  to  bread,  make  a  correction  of  a  grain 
and  a  half  per  pound  of  bread  to  correspond  with  the  alumina  in  the  water 
used.  This  would  mean,  according  to  Dr.  McMurtrie.  about  Ij  parts  of  alnm  in 
7,000  parts  of  water.  He  has  made  inquiry  among  chemical  experts  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  examination  of  natural  potable  waters  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  declare  that  they  have  failed  to  find  alumina  in  auch  waters  in 
quantities  exceeding  8  puts  per  million.    (50S,  600.) 
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0.  Chsmleal  Mtlon  of  »liim  bakiAg  p«wder. — Dr.  WiLXT  sajrs  alam  is  used  in  bak- 
ing powder  to  free  the  carbon  dionde  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.    (46.) 

Profeeeor  Hallbero  nays  that  alnm  baking  powder  leaves  a  residne  of  alnmi- 
nnm  hydrate  m  the  bread.  The  question  as  to  the  character  of  alnminum  as  an 
ingredient  in  baking  powder  is  not  yet  settled.  The  anthoritiea  differ,  and  ezperte 
can  be  found  to  aeanme  any  view  that  the  employer  deeiree.     (102.) 

Mr.  Geokob  C.  Rew  says  that,  strictly  HpeafciDg,  alum  means  a  doable  snlphate 
of  an  alkaline  metal — alomiuum.  The  anbstance  left  in  food  prepared  with  alnm 
baking  powder  is  hydrate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  soda,  neither  of  which  is 
alnm,  tnongh  alnm  may  be  mannfactni'ed  from  them.     (104.) 

Dr.  McMuRTRiE  says  that  when  the  baking  powder  is  bronght  into  contact 
witb  water,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  flonr,  and  the  mass  is  cold,  compara- 
tively tittle  action  occnrs.  When  beat  in  applied  the  sodinm  constitQpnt  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  takes  the  place  of  the  alnminnm  in  the  alnm.  Carbonic  acid, 
is  liberated,  and  some  chemistR  say  that  the  alominnm  is  set  free  in  the  form  of 
alnminnm  hydroxide  and  all  of  the  sodium  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  changed 
into  sodinm  sulphate,  which  is  also  one  of  the  conatitnents  of  the  soda  alum. 
The  solid  residue  which  remains  in  the  bread  is  sodium  sulphate  and  an  alnmi- 
nnm compound.  There  are  Kood  anthorities  who  believe  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  alum  is  never  complete,  and  that  some  unchanged  alum  always  remains  in 
the  bread.     (090.) 

Dr.  McKurtrie  states  that  in  the  later  pharmacentical  authorities  In  the  United 
States  alumina — that  in,  alnminnm  hydrat«— is  described  as  a  medicinal  agent 
and  an  astringent.  In  the  dialysis  of  aluminum  compounds  the  compound  which 
Ig  left  behind  is  alnminnm  hydrate.  It  seems  probable  that  it  has  an  astringent 
effect  upon  the  cells  of  the  kidneys.     (599. ) 

Professor  Mott  found  that  the  administration  of  bread  made  with  ezceeaive 
amounts  of  alum  baking  powder  prodnced  tlie  same  effects  upon  dogs  as  the 
administration  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  Phonphate  of  alumina  in  larse  doses, 
though  producing  some  physiological  disturbances,  had  no  snch  marked  effects. 
Professor  Hott  concludes  from  these  results  that  the  alumina  in  biscuits  made 
with  alum  baking  powder  must  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  condition  of 
hydrate  of  alumina  rather  than  phosphate.     (628-A31.) 

Of  the  17  brands  of  alum  baking  powder  examined  by  Professor  HaLLKT,  all 
but  1  contained  calcium  acid  phosphate  as  well  as  alnm.  In  all  cases  in  which 
phosphate  waa  used  nearly  the  whole  of  the  aluminum  was  present  as  phosphate, 
and  not  as  hydroiide  (hydrate) ,  after  treatment  with  water.     (561.) 

Professor  Mott  quotes  from  Professor  Patrick,  who  considers  himself  to  have 
proved  the  wholesomenese  of  alum  baking  powder,  the  admission  that  if  bread  is 
carelessly  mixed  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  water,  part  of  the  flour,  and  with 
it  part  of  the  powder,  remains  nearly  or  quite  dry,  and  after  baking,  such  bread 
will  contain  a  certain  small  amount  of  alum.  Professor  Hott  aaserte  that  there 
are  few  who  make  gixid  bread,  and  therefore  regards  Professor  Patrick's  remark 
as  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  alum  is  likely  to  appear  in  alum  baking-powder 
bret^.     (635.) 

H.  SolsbilltT  of  alnmiuDBi  hydnts. — I.  Dented. — Hr.  Bew  says  that  E'rancis 
Sutton,  the  iWlish  analyst,  whom  he  considers  the  best  authontf  who  has  ever 
investigated  the  subject,  determined  by  experiments  on  living  animals  that 
hydrate  of  alnminum  was  not  soluble  in  digestive  juices,  but  was  excreted  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  stomach;  the  snlphate  of  soda  hav- 


ing almost  identically  the  same  physiological  action  as  thri  Rochelle  salts  left  by 
cream  of  tartar  bakmg  powder.  Mr.  Bew  says  aluminnm  hydrate  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in  the  weak  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach,  accord- 


ing to  Sutton's  testimony  in  the  Norfolk  Baking  Powder  Case.     (88, 104.) 

*.  Doubtful. — Dr,  Mew,  chemist  to  the  Army  Medical  Department,  says  that  It 
is  quite  uncertain  whether  aluminum  hydroiide  is  dissolved  in  tiie  stomach  or 
not  Ordinarily  it  is  practically  an  insoluble  substance.  In  the  human  labora- 
tory it  may  go  into  solution,  possibly.  If  it  does  it  may  do  harm;  but  Dr.  Mew 
knows  of  no  evidence  that  it  does.     (613.) 

Professor  Mott  refers  to  the  experiments  on  cats,  by  which  Professor  I^trick 
thought  he  showed  alum  baking  powder  to  be  uninjurious.  Professor  Patrick  fed 
oats  with  biscuit*  made  with  as  large  a  projjortion  of  alum  baking  powder  as  6 
teaspoonfuls  to  I  quart  of  flour.  From  30  minutes  to  2i  hours  after  eating  these 
biscuits  the  cats  were  killed,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small 
intestines  were  examined  for  dissolved  alumina.  Professor  Patrick  says  that 
"  in  every  case  a  large  amount  of  sodium  snlphate  was  found  (in  solution  as  was 
expected),  and  also  a  ceitain  amount  of  hydrate  of  alumina  undissolved."  Pro- 
fessor Mott  declares  that  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  hydrate  of  alumina 
was  found  undissolved  is  not  clear,  and  be  does  not  think  that  Professor  Patrick's 
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esTperimenta,  BO  far  aa  they  are  explained,  prove  that  hydrate  of  alnmina  k  not  dis- 
solved  in  the  stomach  or  la  dot  absorbed  into  the  syBtem.     (686.) 

3.  Affirmed. — Professor  Prescott  thinka  the  most  objectionable  constituent  of 
baking  powdere  in  this  country  is  alum.  Ah  a  salt  of  alnminam  it  contains  an 
astringent  which  has  a  medicinal  effect  when  applied  with  remedial  intent,  but 


ia  ininrioaa  when  taken  habitnally  and  indiacnminately.  In  the  mixing  of 
bread  sponge  it  undergoes  a  change,  and  doubtless  some  portion  becomes  very 
difficult  of  solntion,  so  that  not  all  i^  the  atnm  comes  into  solution  in  the  stomach; 


n  tell  how  much.  The  alum  is  liable  to  go  into  solution,  and  if  not  fully 
dissolved  when  in  the  condition  of  alnminam  hydrat«  or  other  compound  of  alnm 
in  contact  with  the  acidnlous  or  albuminous  fluids  of  the  stomach,  it  is  liable  to 
go  into  combinations  with  the  digestive  agents  of  the  stomach  and  with  the  con- 
stituents of  food,  so  as  to  have  an  effect  as  an  astringent  and  a  precipitant, 
which,  thongh  slight,  t«nds  to  impair  the  sources  of  nutrition  when  continued 
from  year  to  year.  No  two  stomachs  are  in  exactly  the  same  condition.  The 
chemical  agents  of  solution  in  the  stomach  are  too  complex  to  be  fully  defined  by 
chemistry  at  the  present  time.    (196, 197.) 

Dr.  Ckampton  says  that  the  solubility  of 
if  alnminnm  in  water  or  dilate  acid  is  a  qn 

-St,  but  their  solubility  in  the  variims  and  complex  alimentary  fluids,  a: 
the  conditions  of  natural  digestion  in  the  human  body,  is  quite  another  matter. 
Some  experimenters  have  reported  practically  no  solntion,  others  a  considerabte 
amount.  Improper  proportioning  of  the  different  ingredients  in  the  powder,  and 
improper  mixing  of  the  powder  in  the  donsh,  are  likely  to  result  in  an  imperfect 
reaction  and  in  the  appearance  of  more  oi  less  of  the  original  salt  in  the  bread. 
Considering  this,  as  well  as  the  various  character  of  the  solvents  used  and  the 
different  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  resnlta  of 
different  experimenters;  bat  it  moat  be  expected  that  at  least  small  qnantities  of 
alum  will  be  absorbed.     (633,624.) 

Professor  Hitohbll.  chemist  to  the  dairy  and  food  commission  and  the  8tat« 
board  of  health  of  Wisconsin,  has  failed  to  Und  any  altim  baking  powder  which 
woold  react  perfectly  and  not  leave  some  solnble  alam.  Ho  says  that  there  is  no 
question  bat  that  hydrate  of  alnmina  is  solnble  in  the  dilate  acids  of  the  stomach 
in  a  normal  condition,  and  his  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  more  or  less  soluble  as 
a  chloride,  or  at  least  liable  to  absorption,  its  tendency  tteing  to  act  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  possibly  as  a  mild  irritant — as  a  drug,  and  not  as  a  food.  He  would 
prefer  either  cream  of  tartar  or  phosphate  baking  powder.     (108.) 

Dr.  Weber  says  that  aluminum  hydroxide  is  itself  a  mild  astringent,  and  is 
solnble  in  dilute  acid,  and  consequently  in  the  juices  of  the  stouiach,  and  that  the  . 
salt  thus  formed  acts  in  all  respects  like  alum  itself.    (606. ) 

Professor  FAiRHUiiiJT.  of  Kentucky  University,  says  hydrate  of  alumina  is  solu- 
ble in  the  acids  of  the  stomach.     (630.) 

Dr. McMnRTRiB asserts  that  i  t  i:^  indifferent  whether  any  unchanged  alum  remains 
in  the  bread  or  not;  for  even  if  the  reaction  is  completed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  bread  the  resultant  aluminum  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  the  several 
acids  which  are  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  must  produce  all  the  medicinal  and 
therapeutic  influences  which  are  ascribed  to  alum.  It  has  been  proved  that  soln- 
ble aluminum  compounds  do  exist  in  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder;  but 
whether  they  exist  in  the  bread  itself,  or  whether  they  are  formed  by  the  reactions 
occurring  in  the  stomach,  the  system  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  these 
solnble  alnminnm  compounds  when  such  bread  is  consumed.     (SS6,597.} 

Dt.  McMurtrie  says  further  that  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Flint,  upon  whose  exi»ri- 
ments  the  statements  of  Dr.  Austen  are  based  (.539. 540}  stated  in  their  testimony 
in  New  York  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  disposition  of  aluminum  com- 
nonnds  in  the  body  when  ingested  with  the  food;  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  amount  of  alumina  that  was  ingested;  and  that  they  were  unable,  therefore, 
to  say  whether  the  alumina  passes  through  the  aJimentarj^  tract  unacted  upon 
and  inert,  or  whether  it  went  into  the  blocM  and  the  circulation:  and,  if  it  did  go 
int«  the  bloodand  the  circulation,  whether  it  would  be  wholly  excreted  or  whether 
it  would  remain  deposited  in  the  organs  as  a  disturbing  and  injurious  element. 
(698.) 

Professor  Munboe,  of  the  Columbian  University,  testifies  that  though  alnminnm 
hydroxide  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  ia  solnble  in  lactic  acid  and  acetic 
acid,  which  may  occur  in  the  stomach  and  may  be  produced  during  the  process 
of  digestion.  He  therefore  believes  that  the  alum  product  in  bread  is  capable  of 
a  harmful  effect.  (009. )  After  making  and  artificially  digesting  bread  in  which 
alnm  baking  powder  was  used  Professor  Munroe  states,  in  a  letter  tii  Senator 
Uason,  that  his  experiments  "show  conclusively  that  hydrochloric:  acid  of  the 
strength  found  in  the  gastric  jnice  of  man  will,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolve 
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the  residaea  left  by  alum  baMng  powders  in  bread  baked  with  tbem,  uid  that  the 
BolutdoDS  of  the  ammmom  componnda  thus  formed  will  pas§  tUrough  animal 
memtn-anes  b$  osihoBia."    (638.) 

When  alnminnm  hydronde  and  alnmimun  phoephate  are  heated  they  give  off 
water,  and  become  less  soluble.  For  the  purpose  of  detennining  the  degree  in 
which  the  water  may  be  driven  off  and  inBoInbility  produced  in  the  proceea  of 
b^ng,  ProfeBBOT  Mallet  made  ezperiiaenta  as  to  the  tempeTatnrti  of  the  interior 
of  br^d  in  the  oven.  Ezperimenta  were  made  with  a  large  public  baking  oven 
of  brick,  13  feet  by  14  f^,  heated  by  a  cote  fire;  with  a  small  britk  oven  in 
familynse;  and  with  the  ovens  of  ordinary  cast-iron  cooking  stoves,  burning  both 
wood  and  coal.  The  remilts  were  anbetantially  nniform.  The  temperature  of 
the  oven  atmosphere  varied  from  473"  to  496°  F.  The  maiimnm  temperature 
shown  by  the  registering  thermometpr  with  ita  bnlb  in  the  center  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  large  or  smt^,  never  exceeded  212°  F.,  and  at  that  temperature  not  all  the 
water  is  removed.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  1U7°  F.  In  that  case 
the  bread  was  not  qnite  HnlBciently  baked  throngb.  (561,662,565.)  Professor 
Hallet  concludes  that  part  of  thealuminnm  is  probably  t^enintosolntion.     (566.) 

L  Fhyilologioal  effbot*  of  aIoih  baking  powder. — J,  Harmlesa. — Professor  A USTEN 
states  that  the  re^duum  left  in  bread  when  alum  baking  powder  is  used  consists  of 
Bulphate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  overlooked.  Indeed ,  it  is  asserted  that  the  presence  of  it  ie  rather 
Bdvant^:cous.  The  manufacturers  of  the  well<known  ' '  grape  nuts  "  state  that  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  featiires  of  thisf  ood  is  thepresence  of  acertain  amount  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  As  to  the  hydrate  of  alumina,  Dr.  Austen  asserts  that  several 
authorities  have  pronounced  it  perfectly  harmlesB  under  practical  conditionB.  Some 
experiments  from  which  a  contrary  inference  has  been  drawn  do  not  seem  to  Dr. 
Austen  to  warrant  the  inference.  Professor  Uallet  ate  quite  large  quantities  of 
hydrate  of  alumina,  prepared  from  alum  baking  powder,  and  noted  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  himself.  He  thought  it  gave  him  indigestion.  Professor  Mallet  is  an 
eminent  man,  but  Dr.  Austen  does  not  think  that  he  considers  himself  a  physiologi- 
cal chemist.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  eiperimentingon  himself,  and  it  i^herefore 
questionable  whether  he  is  able  to  observe  accurately  the  effects  upon  himself  of 
a  given  substance.  If  a  man  unaccustomed  to  such  experiments  eats  any  sub- 
stance, and  devotes  his  thoughte  to  the  effects  which  it  may  have  upon  him,  vio- 
lent effecte  due  to  suggestion  may  appear.  Violent  diarrhea  has  been  produced 
by  a  glass  of  water  with  the  suggestion  that  diarrhea  would  follow.  Moreover. 
even  if  such  an  experiment  were  conducted  by  a  person  whose  experience  fitted 
him  to  conduct  it.  it  would  still  be  inconclusive  as  to  the  question  at  issue—the 
.  effect  of  small  amounts  of  baking-powder  producte  as  taken  in  actual  practice. 
Experiments  with  the  chemical  residuum  of  baking-powders  may  be  inferential, 
but  they  can  not  fairly  be  considered  proofs.     (635, 636. ) 

Professor  Austen  states  that,  being  empowered  to  undertake  an  experimental 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder  upon  the 
human  system ,  he  engaged  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  one  of  the  most  aistinguished  living 
physiologists,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Smith,  a  former  assistant  of  Professor  Chittenden ,  of 
Yale  College,  to  conduct  the  actual  experimente.  As  a  standard  of  comparison, 
normal  or  control  bread,  a  bread  made  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  carefully  weighed  out  in  their  proper  proportions,  was  fixed  upon.  Such  a 
bread  contains  no  residuum  from  the  leavening  substance  except  common  salt. 
This  bread  and  also  a  bread  made  with  a  common  brand  of  alum  baking  powder 
bought  in  the  market  were  very  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Smith  himself  and  reduced 
to  crumbs  and  sampled,  so  that  the  material  might  show  an  even  composition. 
The  first  experiment 'was  made  with  artificial  digestion,  by  means  of  a  solntiiin  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin.  The  result  showed  practically  no  difference  between 
the  action  of  the  control  bread  and  that  of  the  alum  baking-powder  bread. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  upon  human  beings.  Persons  were  got  into  a 
prepernormal  condition  and  were  then  fed  with  a  diet  of  determined  composition, 
consisting  of  the  breads  under  consideration  and  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  wat^. 
The  feces  and  urine  were  collected  and  analyzed.  No  appreciable  difference  waa 
found  between  the  effecte  of  the  alnm  bread  and  those  of  the  control  bread.  The 
per  cent  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  feces  from  the  alum  bread  was  90.8  per  cent; 
from  the  control  bread,  90  per  cent. 

The  next  set  of  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  bread  made 
with  alum  baking  powder  upon  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  Several  men, 
yonng  doctors  or  medical  sinidents,  wore  given  each  60  grains  of  one  bread  or  the 
other  and  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  the  morning,  without  any  other  food. 
Exactly  an  hour  afterwards  their  stomach  contente  were  pumped  out  and  analyzed. 
There  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  influence  of  the  control  bread 
and  the  influence  of  the  alum  baking  powder  bread  on  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
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JTiice.  Dr.  Smith  Biimmed  np  the  rsHults  of  theee  ezperimentB  as  follows:  "  Id 
the  experiments,  the  reunite  nt  which  are  here  briefly  outlined,  no  difference  was 
manifeBt  in  the  influence  on  the  digiistivo  process  of  the  Layton  (alnm)  bread  and 
the  control -bread.  So  far  ae  has  been  obHerved,  then,  the  reKidiie  resolting  from 
the  nse  of  Layton  olam  powder  has  not  diminished  the  dig-.'^tiliility  of  the  food 
product  or  interfered  with  the  digestive  process." 

Dr,  Anaten  mentions  as  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  persons  npon  whom 
these  experiments  were  made  did  not  know  what  bread  they  were  eating.  In  this 
way  the  influence  of  snggestion  was  avoided,     (539,540.) 

Professor  Ansten  says  tnat  he  and  Prof.  Anstin  Flint  and  Dr.  Smith  "  have  been 
absolntely  nnable  to  find,  by  the  most  carefnily  and  exactly  conducted  chemico- 
physiological  exiwriments,  tnealighteatdifferencebetweencontrol  bread  free  from 
reeidnnm  except  salt  and  the  bread  made  with  alnm  baking  powder."  His  con- 
clusion is,  therefore,  that  the  nse  of  alum  baking  powder  in  the  pre^ration  of 
food  is  absolutely  nninjnrions  and  wholesome.  It  is  true  that  bread,  like  any 
food  product,  may  be  improperly  prepared;  bnt  bread  and  similar  prodncts  are, 
as  a  rule,  fairly  well  made,  and  if  they  were  not,  any  evil  results  which  might 
follow  defective  preparation  tdionld  not  be  attributed  to  the  materials.     (541,  &4S.) 

Dr.  Austen  states  that  he  has  submitted  to  many  eminent  phj^cians  the  quea- 
tiona  whether  they  have  ever  had  a  patient  whose  diseased  condition  of  the  di^ea- 
tive  system  could  be  attributed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  use  of  alum 
iMiking  powder  in  food,  and  whether  they  have  ever  been  led  to  attribute  any 
functional  disorders  or  diseBsed  conditions  to  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  in 
food.  He  has  not  been  able  to  get  from  the  most  eminent  physiciaiis  in  New 
York  and  several  other  cities  an  opinion  that  anyone  has  ever  observed  any  fmic- 
tional  disturbance  which  could  be  traced  to  the  use  of  alnm  baking  powders. 
(538,541.) 

Mr.  DEI.AFONTAINB  has  examined  bread  and  cakes  made  with  baking  powder, 
and  never  detected  any  residuum  injurious  to  health,  uulees  the  sodium  sulphate 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alom  products  or  the  product  resnlting 
from  decomposition  of  the  cream  of  tartar  products  be  injurious;  and  there  is  so 
little  that  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  Alum  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  an 
a-itringent  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains.  If  in  a  baking  powder  containing  M 
percent  of  crystallized  alnm  1  percent  should  eecape  decomposition,  there  would 
be  less  than  I  grain  in  tbe  loaf  of  bread.  The  fimolcing  of  a  cigar  sometimes  ia 
worse  than  the  amount  of  alum  or  cream  of  tartar  which  may  escape  decomposi- 
tion in  baking.  The  great  ont«ry  against  this  or  that  baking  powder  is  more  for 
advertisiiif;  purposes  than  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  Mr.  Delafoutaine 
thinks  that  as  the  two  kinds  are  manufactured  now  the  htmors  are  even  between 
them  as  ref^ards  bealthfulness.  He  admits  that  cream  of  tartar  occurs  in  grapes, 
while  alum  does  not  occur  in  any  natural  food,  but  says  cream  of  tartar  has  some 
poisonous  properties,  potaswium  salts  being  poisonous.  Tartaric  acid  in  cream  of 
tartaris  a  poison,  bnt  it  takes  a  very  large  dose  of  cream  of  tartar  or  tartaric  acid 
to  kill  a  person.     (230. 23S.) 

Mr.  Murray  uses  alum  in  making  baking  powders,  and  thinkx  it  just  as  good 
and  healthfnl  as  cream  of  tartar  if  properly  neutralized.     (07.) 

Mr.  Petbaenh,  a  chemist,  says  that  ne  is  convinced  aft«r  an  investigation  of 
-  alum  baking  powder  that  it  is  not  deleterious  to  the  public  health,  and  that  it  ifl 
really  the  most  perfect  baking  powder  in  the  market,  because  its  residuum  is 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other.  The  baking  powders  of  commerce  are  generally 
a  mixtnre  of,  say,  75  per  cent  of  an  alum  powder  and  25  per  cent  of  a  pbosphate 
powder.  The  alnm  part,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  baking  powder,  will  produce  about 
22  per  cent  of  sodium  sulphate  and  about  3i  per  cent  of  alnniina  oiid.  There  is 
no  danger  that  any  alum  will  remain  in  the  bread  after  baking,  because  the  alnm 
will  rapidly  be  decomposed  by  the  soda  under  heat  of  the  oven.  Mr.  Petraens 
says  that  alum  baking  powder  is  an  excellent  leavener,  because  the  burnt  alum 
J8  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  powder  therefore  generates  gas  very  slightly 
before  it  is  heated.  The  baker  is  enabled  to  do  his  kneading  Sowly  and  thor- 
oughly, and  a  more  wholesome  food  is  produced  than  when  it  is  necessary  to 
hun-y  the  dough  into  the  oven.     (293,298.) 

S.  iVholesomenesi  do u6(/ui.--Pr of essor  de  Sohweibitz,  a  chemist  and  bacteri- 
ologist of  the  Department  of  Agricultore,  says  that  so  far  as  physiological  experi- 
ments go  there  has  l>een  practically  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  alom  in  bating 
powderdoes  any  harm.  The  case  is  perhaps  parallel  to  that  of  borax  and  boracic 
acid.  The  work  dtme  from  the  physiological  standpuint  has  proved  as  conclu- 
sively as  such  work  can  prove  that  borax  and  boracic  acid  are  perfectly  harmless. 
Yet  one  would  not  recommend  their  use.  Theoretically  alum  in  baking  powder 
may  be  said  to  be  injnrions.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
favor  tbe  use  of  it.    (614.) 
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Professor  Mitn'roe  says  the  sftlte  of  alnm  are  well  known  to  be  poisonous  in 
large  doses.  If  a  eubBtan::e  which  is  poisonous  ia  lar^  amoimtB  is  proposed  as 
an  article  of  food,  those  who  introdncu  it  shonld  be  subject  to  the  bnrden  of  proof 
tjiat  it  ia  uot  injurious  in  moderate  and  repeated  doses.    (608, 009.)  - 

Dr,  Mew  says  sodium  sulphate  in  very  small  t^tiantities  retards  artificial  diges- 
tion in  the  test  tabes  in  the  laboratory.  It  may  possibly  produce  injurious  effects 
in  the  stomach.  Since  there  are  possibilities,  perhaps  probabilities,  of  some  harm 
being  done,  it  is  t>etter  to  use  the  tartrate  powders.  The  discuBsion  of  the  sub- 
ject IS  largely  hypothetical.  The  i>hysioloeica]  test  is  the  ultimate  analysis,  and 
there  has  oeen  very  little  physiological  work  done  on  the  problem.  In  the  Army 
no  alnm  baking  powder  has  ever  been  nsed.     (6t2, 613. ) 

Dr.  WoouwARD,  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  former  coroner, 
has  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  specific  case  in  which  injurions  effects  have  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  alum  in  Dread  or  in  baking  powder.  Any  astringent,  like 
alnm,  diminishes  the  secretion  of  any  mucous  membrane,  such  as  the  lining  of 
the  stomach,  and  therefore  interferes  with  digestion.  The  use  of  alnm  itself  as 
an  ingredient  of  fond  should  be  forbidden. 

The  purpose  of  the  manufacturers  of  alum  baking  powder  is  that  no  alum  as 
such  shall  exist  in  the  bread.  Statements  about  the  effects  of  alum  do  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  apply,  although  through  the  careless  manufacture  of  such  baking 
IHjwders  alum  may  possibly  appear  in  the  bread.  The  statement  that  substances 
which  are  not  natural  constituents  of  organic  bodies  are  injurious  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  theoretical  reasoning.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  burden 
of  proof  should  he  on  the  advocate  of  the  use  of  such  substances.  But  since 
there  are  materials  for  baking  powder  that  are  free  from  this  objection,  it  would 
seem  that  steps  should  be  taken  either  to  secare  evidence  of  the  harmlessness  of 
alnm  powders  or  to  forbid  the  use  of  them.     (610,611.) 

Proiessor  Hallberu  says  the  question  whether  or  not  alum  is  an  irritant  poison 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  settled.     (81.) 

Dr.  Crakpton,  chief  of  the  division  of  chemistry  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  internal  Revenue,  states  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

'■  From  the  various  evidence  that  has  been  produced  on  both  sides  of  tho  ques- 
tion I  think  the  following  conclusions  may  be  safely  drawn: 

"  (1)  Tliat  form  of  alum  powder  in  which  sufficient  phosphate  is  added  to  com- 
bine with  all  the  alnminum  present  is  a  better  form  and  less  apt  to  bring  alum 
into  the  system  than  where  aJum  alone  ia  used. 

"  (2)  It  must  be  eroected  that  small  qnontitiea,  at  least,  of  alnm  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  digestive  floios  where  any  form  of  powder  containing  it  is  nsed. 

"  (8)  Whether  the  absorption  of  small  quantities  of  alum  into  the  human  sys- 
tem would  be  productive  ot  serious  effects  is  still  an  open  question  and  one  that 
careful  physioltwical  experiment  alone  can  decide,"    (024.) 

,1.  Injuruma  effectn  afflrmed. — Dr.  Wilbv  says  alnm  ia  an  irritant  and  to  some 
extent  an  antiseptic,  tending  to  paralyze  the  ferments  of  digestion.  It  is  poison  in 
the  sense  of  being  an  irritant,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  many  irritants.  Its 
presence  in  food  is  very  reprehensible,  even  in  small  quantities.  Many  stomachs 
can  take  a  little  alum  without  harm,  but  its  presence  should  alwaysbe  marked 
and  known.     He  would  not  use  alum  in  bread  if  he  knew  it.     (46, 58B. ) 

Professor  Vauqhan,  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
says  the  question  regarding  baking  powder  is  not  altogether  whether  it  is  a 
poisonous  substance  or  not,  but  afio  whether  the  bread  made  from  it  is  good 
bread.  He  is  quite  positive  that  the  alnm  baking  powders  should  be  condemned 
for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  action  of  the  alura  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  irregnlar  and  uncertain.  No  chemist  can  mix  these  substances  in  such  pro- 
portions that  they  will  give  off  a  definite  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  under  all 
conditions,  and  consequentlv  the  bread  will  vary  with  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, amount  of  water,  kind  of  dough,  etc.,  and  is  liable  to  be  inferior.  (2)  The 
alum  works  upon  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  so  slowly  and  imperfectly  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  a  residue  of  alum  is  left  unchanged.  Alum  in  laive  doses  is 
seriously  harmful,  and  even  in  small  quantities  it  is  an  astringent  and  interferes 
with  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juices,  and  is  therefore  injurious,  especially  when 
taken  two  or  three  times  adayfora  long  period.  (3)  Even  when  the  alum  under- 
goes decomposition  it  forms  either  phosphate  of  aluminum  or  hydrate  of  alumi- 
num, or  both,  and  both  of  these  are  soluble  to  some  extent  in  tne  gastric  juices 
and  are  soluble  in  albuminous  substances.  They  are  harmful  even  in  small  quan- 
tities.    (203,S0.'t,306.) 

Professor  Fairhuhst  thinks  the  occurrence  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  bread 
injurious  to  health.  Alumina  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  body,  and  its  com- 
pounds, when  taken  in  the  blood,  are  simply  foreign  substances  which  must  be 
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elitaiiiated  by  the  kidneya.  Extra  work  is  thus  thrown  apou  the  kidneys,  and 
diseaae  of  them  may  poBsiblv  result.     (630.) 

Dr.  John  C.  Wise,  medical  inspector,  United  States  Navy,  writes  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  (1)  that  alum  baking  powders  prodnce  a  heavier  and  more  iudi- 
gestible  bread  than  those  made  of  tartrate  of  potash;  (3)  that  the  injurious  effect 
of  alum  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  not  disputed,  alum  being  both  an 
irritant  and  an  astringent,  interfering  Eerionsly  with  the  secretion  of  the  digestive 
jnices.     (637,) 

Dr.  WiLLiAU  W.  Johnston,  of  Washington,  Bays  alnm  is  need  in  medical  prac- 
tice to  contract  the  blood  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  diminish  the  secre- 
tions. This  effect  necessarily  interferes  with  digestion  when  produced  in  a 
man  in  health,  and  its  long  continuance  wonld  undoubtedly  produce  disease.  The 
chemists  aseert  that  when  alum  is  need  in  bread  making  its  action  is  ancertain, 
and  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  often  remains  unchanged.  If  this  is  a  fact,  Dr. 
Johnston  says  there  can  be  no  (inestion  of  its  deletorions  influence.    (22G,32S.) 

Professor  Hott  prefaces  the  account  of  his  ej:periments  in  the  use  of  alum 
baking  x>owlers  with  this  remark;  "  It  hardly  ueems  necessary  for  any  eineri- 
ments  on  animals  to  decide  a  question  of  this  nature  so  that  the  use  of  alum  baldug 
powders  can  be  condemned,  for  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject 
can  leiitf  to  no  other  couolnsion."  Though  fully  believing  that  experiments  were 
unnecessary  to  determine  this  question  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powder.  Professor  Mott  thought  it  advisable  to  perform  someexperiments,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Professor  Patrick,  of  Missouri,  nad  conducted  some  exiteriments 
which  he  thought  sustained  the  opposite  opinion. 

Professor  Mott's  first  experiment  consisted  in  the  feeding  of  dogs  with  biscuite 
containing  very  large  amounts  of  alum  baking  powder,  in  some  cases  30  teaspoon- 
fnls  to  the  quart  of  flour,  and  in  some  cases  10  teaspoonfuls  to  the  quart.  These 
doses  were  followed  by  nansea  and  vomiting,  extreme  constipation,  and  a  con- 
dition of  general  sickness  and  debility.  Dogs  fed  with  biscuits  containing  20  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar  baking  powder  to  the  quart  of  flour  showed  no  signs 
of  sickness,  though  in  one  case  the  administration  of  the  food  was  continued 
four  davB.  Professor  Mott's  conclnsion  is  that  these  experiments  clearly  demon- 
strate tnat  the  salts  lett  in  biscuits  when  a  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  used 
aro  perfectly  harmless,  bnt  when  an  alnm  baking  powder  is  used  are  very  dan- 
gerous.    (628-680.) 

Professor  Mott  administered  to  dogs  hydrate  of  alnmina.  mixed  with  meat,  in 
doses  of  from  1  oimceto4  ounces  of  precipitatedhydrate, containing  seven-eighths 
of  its  weight  of  abnormal  water.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation  followed, 
with  weakness  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  ambition,  and  dulling  of  the  eyes.  Phosphate 
of  alumina,  containing  three-fonrths  of  its  weight  of  abnormal  water,  adminis- 
tered in  a  dose  of  8  onnces,  followed  by  adoee  of  3  ounces  the  next  morning,  pro- 
duced a  diminntion  of  activity,  dimming  of  the  eyes,  and  an  appearance  of  siclcness, 
bnt  no  vomiting.  Alum  mixed  with  meat  induced  the  same  results  as  the 
hydrate  of  alumina. 

Aft«r  feeding  dogs  vmh  hydrate  of  alumina  mixed  with  meat,  and  after  also 
injecting  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  alumina  directly  into  the  stomach.  Professor 
Mott  found  alnmina  in  the  blood,  kidney,  heart,  spleen,  and  liver.  The  stomach 
and  the  duodennm  were  found  connested. 

One  dog  was  fed  with  phosphate  of  alumina  in  quantities  not  stated.  The 
stomach  and  the  duodennm  were  found  much  congested  after  death,  and  consid- 
erable amounts  of  alumina  were  found  in  the  spleen,  Uver,  and  heart. 

In  the  only  case  In  which  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  hydrate  of 
alnmina  are  given,  the  dog  was  fed  with  5  onnces  of  precipitated  hydrate  of 
alumina  mixed  with  3  ounces  of  meat.  He  ate  only  one-third  of  the  mixture. 
This  was  followed  up  with  five  injections  of  hydrate  of  alnmina  direi'.tly  into  the 
stomach,  the  first  dohe  being  one-twentieth  of  an  ounce,  thelast  one-fourth  of  an 
onnce,  and  each  of  the  other  doses  1  ounce.  The  dog  which  t<iok  phosphate  of 
alnmina  received  6  ounces  of  the  precipitated  phosphate  (containing  much  water) 
mixed  with  meat. 

From  those  experiments  Professor  Mott  concludes  tliat  both  hydrate  of  alumina 
andphosphateof  alumina,  when  introduced  inte  theHtemach,are"snreteprodnce 
ftccute  inflammation."    (6150-6;).').) 

Professor  Mott  performed  experiments  in  artificial  digestion  with  gastric  juice 
obtained  from  d<we,  from  which  he  concludes  that  both  hydrate  of  alumina  and 
alum  check  the  digestive  operation  of  the  gastric  juice,  rendering  it  incapable  of 
dissolving  even  the  most  digestible  substances  and  entirely  destroying  its  power 
of  dissolving  the  more  in^estible  substances,  such  as  boiled  white  or  egg. 
Though  the  experiments  of  which  he  gives  detailed  reports  were  all  made  wlUi 
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alom  or  irith  hydrate  of  alumina,  he  etatea  in  general  termn  that  experiments 
were  made  with  phosphate  of  alumina  and  basic  sulphate,  of  alumina,  and  that 
his  experimPDts  alinn  that  all  alumina  nalte  render  the  pepsin  inactive  and  interfere 
with  flie  powers  of  digestion.     (632,633.) 

Profeasor  Mott  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
dated  April  10,  )H79,  in  which  Dr.  Wayne  states  that  a  Mr,  Edwards  and  his  wile 
and  children  were  all  made  sick  by  eating  cakes  made  with  alum  baking  powder. 
They  thought  they  had  been  poiHoned  with  arsenic.  Dr.  Wayne  examined  the 
cakes  and  the  powder  and  famid  nothing  but  alum.  Dr.  Wayne  states  that  he 
has  also  known  of  another  similar  case.     (036.) 

Professor  Mott  expresses  the  opinion  that  a  person  who  eaU  1  biscuit  made  with 
alum  baking  jwwder  will  suffer  from  the  alumina  salts  present  in  it.  He  adds;  ■'  It 
is  certain  that  persons  continually  eating  biscnite  made  with  an  alum  baking 
powder  will  suffer  from  its  poisonous  effects,  as  the  alumina  salts,  instead  of  piia.".' 
ing  out  of  the  system,  accumulate  in  the  various  organs,  intcifering  with  their 
proper  functions."    (636.) 

Assistant  Surgeon  Freeman,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  believes  that  the  (■j)n- 
tinued  nse  of  alum  baking  powder  will  jiroduce  chronic  indigestion.     (614,  tfSO.) 

.Dr.  Strinopiei.d,  a  siiecislist  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  trwi^t,  testifies  that 
alum,  a  double  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  soda,  it  au  irritant  [Hiison.  cumulative 
in  its  effects.  It  impairs  nutrition,  retards  digestion  both  in  the  stomach  and  in 
the  intestines,  and  produces  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  and  'xmstipation.  It  is  also  a 
positive  irritant  of  the  kidneys,  through  which  it  is  excri'tod.  It  undergoes 
change  in  the  stomach,  liberating  carbnnic-acid  gas  and  forming  a  phosphate  or 
hydrate  of  aluminum.  The  hydrates  or  phosphates  formed  are  moderately  solu- 
ble in  the  gastric  juice. 

Dr.  Stringfleld  has  cont^Inded  from  his  observation  that  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  difficulty  with  the  digestive  tract  may  be  traced  to  the  white  bread  and 
the  (inick  hot  breads  that  are  made  with  baking  powder.  Tlie  daily  and  coutinu- 
ons  nse  of  alum  is  not  only  harmful,  but  positively  poisonous.     (548,  .M9.) 

Dr.  Wf.ber  says  that  the  unpalatable  taste  of  food  preijared  with  alum  baking 
powder  is  due  to  sodium  sulphate  or  Glauber's  salts,  which  is  extremely  bitter. 
Besides  the  matter  of  taste,  this  has  the  disadvantage  that  all  unpalataole  food 
interferes  with  digestion  by  checking  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluids,    (6<)6.) 

Upon  treating  aluuiiunm  hydroxide  and  aluminum  phosphate  with  an  artificial 
gastric  juice  prepared  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin.  Professor  Mai.let 
found  that  a  part  of  the  aluminum  was  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid  and  a  part 
of  the  organic  mattei'  n^ed  as  pepsin  was  rendered  insoluble.  Both  of  these 
effects  are  regarded  ))y  Prufessor  Mallet  as  tending  to  indicate  and  to  explain  an 
interference  with  natural  digestion  by  aluminum  compounds  taken  mto  the 
stomach.    The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  being  partly  charged  with 


t«  determine  the  physiological  effects  of  hydroxide  and  phosphate  of  aluminum, 
which  are  the  principal  residual  substances  left  in  bread  by  the  use  of  alum  baking 
powders.  A  weightKl  qnantity  of  one  or  the  other  was  t^ken,  either  with  or  a 
few  minutes  before  a  regular  meal.  The  experiments  were  made  with  Intervals 
of  three  or  four  days  between  them.  There  was  no  preexisting  digestive  derange- 
ment, and  as  much  care  as  possible  was  taken  to  avoid  any  mere  fancying  of 
expected  symptoms.  The  qnantity  of  aluminum  hydroxide  taken  at  one  time 
varied  from  10  to  50  grains,  and  the  average  was  about  2S  grains.  The  (quantity. 
of  aluminum  phosi>hiite  taken  at  a  time  varied  from  10  to  lOU  grains,  and  the 
average  was  ^  grains.  These  doses  were  intentionallv  made  lar^-  than  quanti- 
ties of  the  aluminum  compounds  which  might  probably  be  received  at  once  in 
eating  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder.  The  object  was  to  determine  with 
what  doses  distinct  effects  were  noticeable.  Distinct  effects  seemed  generally  to 
appear  when  the  dose  was  not  less  than  BO  grains  of  the  hydroxide  or  not  leas 
than  30  or  40  grains  of  the  phosphate.  Bread  made  of  the  ordinary  alnm  baking 
powdersmightbeexpected  to  contain  about  13  or  14grainsof  aluminum  hydroxide 
to  the  pound  of  bread  if  alnm  alone  were  used  in  making  the  powder,  or  about  30 
or  21  grains  of  aluminum  phosphate  to  the  pound  of  bread  if  alum  and  calcium 
acid  phosphate  were  used  together  and  all  the  aluminum  were  left  in  the  bread 
asphospbate. 

On  two  or  three  (K^asions,  particularly  with  the  smallest  doses,  there  was  no 
clearly  observable  effect.    The  general  tenor  of  the  eiperiments,  however,  con- 
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vinced  Professor  Mallet  that  the  alumiiiuin  comiionnds  had  an  inhibitory  effect 
on  gaetiic  digeatioij,  and  in  some  cases,  particularly  with  the  larger  doses,  inter- 
ference with  digestion  was  very  noticeable.  The  effect  of  the  hydroxide  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  phosphate  for  eqnal  weights.  There  was  no  gastric  pain 
or  other  symptom,  or  intestiiial  irritation,  but  simply  the  oppreBsive  sensationB 
of  indiRestion,  properly  so  called.  The  symptoms  generally  lasted  3  or  3  honrs 
after  tating  the  food.  Professor  Mallet  believes  that  a  considerably  lesaquantity 
of  the  comj>onudH  than  would  be  necessary  to  prodnce  decided  discomfort  when 
once  adminiHtered  might  prove  objectionable  and  injnrions  when  habitually  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  bread  of  each  daily  meal.     (56S,  563.) 

ProfeHsor  Hallet  sums  np  his  conclnsions  from  his  experiments  npon  alum  bak- 
ing powders  and  their  residua  in  the  following  terms: 

"(a)  The  greater  part  of  the  alum  baking  powders  in  the  American  market  are 
mode  with  alum,  the  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  bicarbonate  of  aodium.  and  starch. 

"(ft)  These  powders,  as  found  in  retail  trade,  give  off  very  different  proportions 
of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  therefore  require  to  be  used  in  different  proportion  with 
the  same  quantity  of  flour,  some  of  the  inferior  powders  in  largely  increaeed 
anionnt  to  produce  the  reanisite  porosity  in  bread. 

"  (c)  In  tlieae  powders  there  is  generally  present  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  ingre- 
dient, but  this  excess  varies  in  amoiint'and  there  is  sometimes  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  excess  of  acid  material. 

"(d)  On  moistening  with  water  these  powders,  even  when  containing  an  excess 
of  alkaline  material,  yield  small  quantities  of  aluminum  and  calcium  in  a  soluble 
condition. 

"  (e)  As  a  consequence  of  the  common  employment  of  calcium  acid  phosphate 
along  with  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powders,  these,  after  use  in  bread 
making,  leave  at  any  rate  most  of  their  aluminum  in  the  form  of  phosphate. 
When  almn  alone  is  used  the  phosphate  is  replaced  by  hydroxide. 

"  (f)  The  temperature  to  which  the  interior  of  bread  is  exposed  in  baking  does 
not  exceed  213°  P. 

"{g)  At  the  temperal;uTe  of  313°  F.  neither  the  'waf«r  of  combination'  of 
aluminum  hydroxide  nor  the  whole  of  the  a8eociat«d  water  of  either  this  or  the 
phosphate  is  removed  in  baking  bread  containing  these  substances  as  residues 
from  baking  powder. 

"(ft)  In  doses  not  very  greatly  exceeding  such  quantities  as  may  be  derived  from 
bread  as  commonly  used,  aluminum  hydroxide  and  phosphate  produce,  or  pro- 
duced in  experiments  upon  myself,  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  gasfric  digestion. 

"  (t)  This  effect  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  apart  of  the  aluminum 
unites  with  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and  is  taken  up  into  solution,  while  at. 
the  same  time  the  remainder  of  the  aluminum  hydroxide  or  phosphate  throwa 
down  in  insoluble  form  the  organic  substance  constituting  the  peptic  ferment. 

"{h)  Partial  precipitation  in  insoluble  form  of  some  of  the  organic  matter  of 
food  may  probaoly  also  be  brooght  about  by  the  presence  of  the  aluminom  com- 
pounds in  qnestion. 

"(I)  From  the  general  nature  of  the  results  obtained,  the  conclusion  may  fairly 
be  deduced  that  not  only  alum  itself,  but  the  residues  which  its  use  in  baking  powder 
leaves  in  bread,  can  not  be  viewed  as  harmless,  but  must  be  ranked  as  objection- 
able, and  should  be  avoided  when  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  production  of  whole- 
some  bread."    (566, 666.) 

Regarding  Professor  Mallet's  conclusionfl,  Dr.  Cbakpton,  chief  of  the  division 
<rf  chemistry  in  the  offlceof  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  says:  "I  may 
say  that  most  of  those  based  upon  purely  chemical  work  I  can  indorse,  having 
confirmed  many  in  my  own  work;  but  I  think  the  evidenc*  furnished  by  hia- 
physiological  work  is  hardly  snfflcient  to  justify  his  conclnsions  as  to  the  harm- 
folnRss  of  such  powders."     (634.) 

Surgeon-Oeneral  Van  Reypbn,  of  the  United  States  Navy, says  that  the  alums 
in  baking  powder  are  uniinestionably  injurious  to  tJie  digestive  system  and  pro- 
duce chronic  dyspepsia.     (615. ) 

Supervising  Surgeon-General  Wyman,  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  bases 
the  opinion  that  alum  should  not  be  nsedin  food  products,  such  as  baking  jiowder, 
upon  the  fact  that  alum  axtplied  locally  to  a  mucous  membrane  is  astringent  and 
irritant.  He  says  that  alum  baking  powder  ia  not  issued  by  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service.     (616.) 

Professor  Appletom,  of  Brown  University,  believes  that  the  use  of  alnm  bak- 
ing powder  results  in  painful  and  serious  dietnrbiuiceB  of  digestion.    (61S.) 

Professor  Tdoseb,  of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  is  of  opinion  that  alnm  in 
bread  making  or  in  baking  powder  is  injurious,  hardening  the  glutpn  of  the  flour 
and  retarding  digestion.  In  those  whose  digestion  is  already  enfeebled  aJum. 
preporatioUB  may  cause  grave  disorders.     (61tj. ) 
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Hedical  Inspector  Price,  of  Gie  United  Stetaa  Navy,  thinks  that  the  daily  nee 
of  alum,  even  in  Rmall  (inantities,  wonld  have  an  injnrioas  aiitringent  effect,  and 
that  cream  of  tartar  in  comparatively  harmlsHH.     (616.) 

Surgeon- General  Rternbkho  and  Deputy  Surgeon- General  Smart,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Hay  that  while  the  injurious  etiect  of  the  residua  of  alum  haking 
powder  is  n  matk'r  of  dispute,  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  connect  dyapepsia  in  the 
human  euhject  with  the  use  of  alum  bakingx^owder,  many  laboratory  experiments 
support  the  view  that  diRostion  ia  impaired  by  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  the 
subHtances  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  eilnm.  They  couHider  that  tho 
public  welfare  wonld  be  improvedby  theexclnsionof  alum  from  all  bread-mahiug 
materials.    No  alum  baking  powder  is  furnished  to  the  Army.     (607.) 

Dr.  CuTHBBRT  has  given  no  particular  attention  to  the  aabject,  bat  from  the 
consenBus  of  opinion  of  medical  men  his  judgment  is  that  the  contianed  adminis- 
tration of  alum  is  harmful,     (009,610.) 

Mr.  Thcrber  states  that  the  firm  with  which  he  was  formerly  connected  was 
'  a  considerable  manufacturer  of  baking  powders,  and  was  under  Ki'eE't  temptation 
to  make  an  alum  powder  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  material.  It  inves- 
tigated the  subject  as  carefully  as  it  could  witn  this  in  view.  It  came  to  the 
couclusion  that  while  the  use  of  a  single  loaf  of  bread  made  with  alum  powder 
might  not  produce  noticeably  bad  effects,  "the  cumulative  effects  of  mineral 
substances  tike  alumina  wonld  in  time  l>e  very  deleterious."     (581.) 

Dr.  Kerb,  formerly  health  officer  of  Chicwo,  is  satisfied,  from  analyses  pre- 
sented for  his  inspection  and  from  the  results  upon  the  human  system  which 
have  been  bronght  to  his  attention,  that  alum  in  food  stuffs,  paticnlarly  in  baking 

Swders,  is  deleterious  to  health.  It  impairs  digestion,  prodaces  many  digestive 
wrders,  causes  constipation,  and  impairs  the  action  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
Uc  i-egards  it  as  an  insidious  cumulative  poision,  and  believes  that  continued  use 
will  eventually  become  a  menace  to  life  itself.     (006.)^ 

Dr.  Flemino,  a  physician,  regards  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder  or  other- 
wise in  baked  foods  an  injurious  in  several  ways.  It  hardens  the  gluten  of  flour, 
impairs  digestion,  and  induces  constipation.  Excessive  use  of  it  pri>duces  visceral 
inflammation  and  enteritis.  It  also  produces  functional  derangement  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder.     (604.) 

Professor  Cornwall,  of  Princeton  University,  regards  alum  in  baking  powder 
as  objectionabte  on  the  ground  that  nnder  certain  conditions  it  may  exert  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  digestion.  "  The  effects  may  not  be  very  marked  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  consnmer,  but  that  they  can  he  indncad  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  seems  to  be  well  established."    (818.) 

Dr.  McMuRTRiB  says  that  the  he&lthfulness  of  alum  in  food  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  various  governmental  and  State  authorities,  boards  of  health,  and 
food  commissioners,  and  that  such  authorities  liave  never  indorsed  the  nse  of  it. 
Dr.  McMurtrio  says  that  the  various  organs  of  the  body  xiei'form  their  functions 
lan(ely  by  diffusion,  and  when  the  aluminum  compoandB  are  subjected  to 
diffusion  it  is  found  in  many  cases  that  the  al^id  constituent  posses  through  the 
dialyzing  membrane  and  the  aJnminum  is  left  behind.  Because  of  the  difficult 
diffusibuity  of  the  compounds  they  will  not  pass  throagh  the  organs  as  rapidly 
as  other  substances,  and  the  repeated  periodical  injection  of  thorn  would  produce 
an  accnmutation  which  would  interfere  seriously  with  the  functions  of  the  organs. 

Dr.  McMurtrie  says  tl^t  it  is  stated  oy  Professor  Kobert,  of  Dorpat,  Germany, 
thut  alumina  compounds  in  the  blood,  practicaUy  irrespective  of  the  combination 
in  which  they  are  found  there,  produce  distinctly  poisonous  effects;  that  these 
alumina  compounds  when  taken  into  the  system  may  be  found  in  the  principal 
organs,  as  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  even  the  brain.  Dr.  Kobert  ia 
further  said  to  have  shown  that  the  poisonooB  action  of  the  alumina  compounds 
is  very  slow,  and  that  intense  uervons  disturhance  may  ultimately  occur,  though 
no  iiymptoms  are  observed  for  several  days  after  the  compounds  are  introduced 
into  the  blood.     (597,  HdS,  801. ) 

Dr.  Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  a  physician,  speaking  of  alum  itself,  says  that  if 
it  were  introduced  into  tho  system  in  bread  or  baking  powder  it  would  interfere 
with  digestion.     Even  asmall  dose  used  oontinuonsly  would  bedangerons.    (615.) 

J.  Othsr  niai  of  &lnm  (see  also  Picktts,  p.  06).— i.  To  wliittn  bread.— Dr.  WlLBY 
says  alum  is  sometimes  used  in  bread  making,  where  yeast  is  used,  to  whiten 
Iwead.     (48.) 

Dr.  Strinqfield  says  alum  is  commonly  used  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
bread;  principally  bv  oakers.     ('549.1 

Dr.  Crakpton,  in  discussing  the  use  of  alum  by  bakers  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  bread,  quotes  one  authority  who  says:  "The influence  of  alum  on  health, 
in  the  Rmall  <iuantitieBin  which  it  is  usnally  added  to  bread,  is  very  problematictd, 
and  restBupoo  theory  more  than  observation."   Another  authority  says:  "Whetlier 
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there  be  eofScient  fonndation  for  the  statements  made  respecting  the  injnrioas 
effects  of  alnmed  bread  on  the  Bystem  is  still  an  open  qneation."  Another,  how- 
ever, says  that  when  it  is  nsed  "  a  ^axgv  portion  of  the  (rinten  and  other  valaable 
-  constitnents  of  the  floor  are  never  properly  dissolved,  but  pass  through  the 
aUmentary  canal  without  affording  any  nonnahinent  whatever."     (62S,  623.) 

Mr.  PsmAENS  says  that  bakers  nave  often  need  a  very  inferior  flonr  and  added 
alam  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  bread.  The  quantity  of  alum  is  too  small 
to  do  any  harm.  The  real  barm  consiata  in  using  wormy  and  poor  flonr  and 
parsing  it  upon  the  public  as  a  good  article.     (293.) 

S,  In  thefiltration  of  water, — Professor  Atjsten  says  that  alnm  is  used  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  filtration  of  water.  It  combines  with  the  dissolved  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  producing  carbonic  acid  gas  and  gelatinooa  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  latter 
substance  is  precipitated  and  gathers  tiie  fine  suspended  matter,  forming  with  it 
masses  large  enough  to  be  removed  by  a  sand  filter  bod.  This  process  is  need  in 
Atlanta,  in  Kansas  City,  and  many  other  places  thronghout  the  conntry.  It 
would  be  unlawful  under  the  terms  of  a  law  which  should  forbid  the  use  of  alum 
in  the  preparation  of  food,     (588,584.) 

Professor  Mallet  re^^ds  the  nse  of  alum  in  porifying  water  as  of  doubtful 
wisdom.  He  would  hesitate  to  nee  water  treated  with  alum  in  the  proportion  in 
which  itieg^erally  need.  He  wasabonttorecommend  to  thecityof  Richmond, 
Va, ,  to  substitnte  salts  of  iron  for  ealts  of  alnminnm  for  this  purpose.  Tet  the 
quantity  of  alum  so  used  is  very  minnte— not  more  t^an  one  or  t^  grains  and 
often  only  a  fraction  of  a  grain  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  thie  is  intended  to  be 
precipitated.  Even  if  the  whole  amount  remained  in  the  water,  it  would  be  less 
than  IS  nsed  in  alum  baking  powders.     (56S.) 

E.  VieofslmnDraUbiUdinEiiropsBiLMiuitiisi.— Dr.  McMDBTRIE,conBnltingchem- 
ist  of  the  BoyaT  Baking  Powder  Company,  says  that  the  use  of  alum  in  food,  in 
any  form  and  in  any  qoantity,  is  abeolntely  prohibited  in  England,  France,  and 
Oermany.     <800.J 

Dr.  Cramptok,  chief  of  the  division  of  ohemietry  in  the  TreaBury  Department, 
says;  ' '  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  alnm  question  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  use  of  alnm  iu  bread  making  is  prohibited  in  countries  having  food- 
adulteration  laws,  au£h  as  England  and  France.  This  ie  partly  on  account  of  its 
injurious  effect  upon  the  system,  but  principally  because  of  its  peculiar  action, 
not  yet  well  undarstood,  in  improving  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  breiid  to 
which  it  has  been  added,  so  that  a  floor  of  inferior  erade,  or  even  partially  spoiled, 
,  3  .         I     ^  ..  a     ■ .  ,      -„  ,     ■  ,   .     ^  appears 
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be  marked  to  show  their  constitution,  whether  cream  of  tartar,  acid  phosphate, 
or  alum  bakii^;  powder.  He  woold  not  say  that  alnm  powder  should  be  abao- 
lately  prohibited.    (47.) 

Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  dairy  and  food  commission  and  the  State 
board  of  health  of  Wisconsin,  thinks  that  at  least  the  public  should  be  plainly 
informed  when  baking  powder  contains  alom.  Lf  one  has  a  prejudice  against 
nsing  these  astringents  he  should  have  the  right  to  be  protected.  Aside  from  the 
qnestion  of  wholesomeness,  he  considers  the  desirability  of  labeling  alum  baking 
powders  "alum  "undoubted,  because  a  fraod  is  committed  in  selling  the  cheaper 
substances  for  the  more  expensive  ones,     (107-109.) 

Professor  Prescott  is  inclined  to  th^ik  that  any  baking  powder  other  than  that 
made  bv  miring  cream  of  tartar  and  lacarbonftte  of  soda  and  a  doe  quantity  of 
filling  should  have  its  composition  announced  on  the  package;  at  any  rate,  he  is 
very  sure  that  any  baking  powder  containing  alnm,  if  allowed  to  be  sold,  should 
have  the  presence  of  the  alum  clearly  stated.     (196, 197.) 

Mr.  Bew,  vice-president  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  considers 
it  inst  that  all  producto  shonld  be  labeled  to  show  what  they  contain,  and  the 
public  informed  of  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place.    In  labeling  baking 

Ewder  the  most  just  way  wonld  be  to  require  the  manufacturer  to  pnnt  upon 
i  label  the  names  and  amounts  of  substances  left  in  the  food,  so  that  the  con- 
Bomer  might  know  that  when  he  takes  foods  prepared  with  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  he  la  taking  seidlitz  powder,  and  tliat  when  he  tekes  foods  prepared  with 
alnm  baking  powder,  he  does  not  get  any  alum,  but  gets  Glauber's  salts  (sulphate 
of  soda).    (M.) 

Mr.  Uarc  DELAPONTADfK,  a  chemist,  says  reqtUring  the  formola  to  be  printed 
on  the  label  would  be  all  right  if  people  were  well  eoncated  and  understood  the 
chemical  changes,  bot  so  long  as  they  are  not,  they  are  frightened  by  the  word 
alom.  The  label  might  give  the  formula  or  the  contents  in  a  general  way,  and 
then  the  maker  might  state  that  there  is  nothiiw  injurious  in  the  oee  of  the  sttb- 
Btance.    (230,231.) 
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Profeeaor  Eaton,  formerly  chemist  to  tfa«  Minnesota  dairy  food  commis^on, 
advises  tbat  all  baking  powueni  be  labeled  wiUi  the  minimiun  percentage  of  gas 
they  are  calculated  to  evolve,  after  the  manner  of  laws  on  tbie  sabject  in  the 
East.  He  nonld  not  put  the  formnla  on  the  label,  becanse  he  believes  the 
formnla  to  be  the  property  of  Uie  inventor;  bnt  he  would  label  the  various  clBssea 
of  baking  powder  with  the  gIbsb  to  which  they  belong,  whether  alnm,alnm  phos- 
phate, cream  of  tartar,  or  pure  phosphate,  aU  of  which  differ  in  the  residnam 
which  they  leave  in  the  bread.  He  hardly  thinks  it  fair  to  reqaire  a  label. "  This 
powder  contains  alum,"  as  is  done  by  Minnesota,  WiBconsin,  and  several  other 
States,  at  least  nntil  the  fact  that  alum  is  positively  injnrions  is  established, 
because  it  conveys  to  thepurchasef  t"**"  i— ■"-.~«"""  *-i.ftt-  i*  :..  tx^^^^F..!  ^^j*  t^r^^^ »» 
ii  it  is  injnrions,  it  shonld  be  probil 
right  as  any  other  class  of  powder. 

5.  Frohibttion  of  alum  powder. — ] 

January,  1900,  retera  tohia  earher  ti , , ^ 

that  if  alum  baking  powder  were  allowed  to  be  sold,  the  presence  of  alum  ^oidd 
be  clearly  stated  on  the  packa^,  and  said  that  in  his  present  jndgment  the  sale 
of  baking  powders  or  other  articlee  of  food  containing  alum  should  be  prohiUted. 
(825.) 

Assistant  Surgeon  Prbema.n.  U.  S.  S.,  believes  that  the  use  of  alnm  baking 
powder  and  the  use  of  alnm  by  bakers  should  be  prohibited  by  law.    (630.) 

Dr.  Johnston  trnqualifiedly  nnitee  with  those  who  ask  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  alum  baking  powder.     (836.) 

Dr.  WiBB  desires  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alum  in  any  article  of  food.   (637.) 

Professor  Fairhubst  thinks  the  nse  of  ^um  in  baking  powder  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.    (830.) 

Dr.  Kebr  wonld  favor  making  the  nse  of  alum  in  baking  powder  a  felony,  pun- 
idiable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.    (605.) 

Dr.  Appletok  believes  that  the  mannfactnre  and  sale  of  alnm  baking  powders 
ehonld  bo  prohibited.     (618.) 

K.  Braad  withont  baking  oovdar. — 1.  Fermeittation. — Professor  MiTNaoE,  of  the 
Columbian  University,  is  of  opinion  that  the  most  wholesome  method  of  convert- 
ing flonr  into  bread  is  by  the  process  of  fermentation.     (608.) 

5.  Saleratug, — Mr.  Bew  says  that  in  the  preparation  of  soda  biscuits  the  cook 
usee  a  uniform  quantity  of  saleratua  baking  soda  and  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
sour  milk,  wbicb  may  be  at  one  time  very  acid  and  at  another  time  weakly  acid. 
If  she  nses  more  soda  than  her  sonr  milk  will  take  care  of,  the  biscnita  are  yel- 
low. If  she  usee  too  little  soda  or  too  much  milk,  the  biBCult«  are  white  and 
bleached.  In  using  baking  powder  prepared  on  chemical  lines  the  residue  is  the 
same,  whether  2'teaapoonlalB  or  1  be  need  to  a  quart  of  floor.    (100.) 

IV.  BUTTEB,  OLBOUAItOABINE,  ANB  OTHEB  AITIMAI.  FBODUOTS. 

A.  Benovatsd  or  proeeu  bntter. — Mr.  NORTH  says  that  the  making  of  process 
bntter  consists  in  tne  "  rendering  "  of  dairy  butter  at  a  temperature  of  from  110° 
to  130°, washing  it  with  water,  and  so  ootaininga  neutral  oil,  and  churning 
the  resulting  fat  with  milk  or  cream  to  give  a  flavor.  This  flavor  is  "not  a 
comtionent  part  of  the  mass,  and  in  consequence  it  goes  away  in  tiie  air.  Yon 
bay  bntter  to-day  and  it  has  this  flavor;  to-morrow  it  ia  gone.  Some  makers 
mt^e  it  ao  that  it  lasts  a  week,  others  so  that  it  will  last  only  until  to-morrow." 

Mr.  CtcACKfe,  deputv  commissioneT  of  agricnltnre  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
says  that  the  law  of  that  State  requires  such  bntt«r  to  be  labeled  in  large  letters, 
"  Keuovated  butter."    (47B.  480.) 

Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  all  classes 
of  batter,  irrespective  of  condition,  are  collected  and  remelted  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible  and  then  rechumed  with  milk.  The  bntter  is  washed,  the 
rancid  acid  is  largely  eliminated,  and  the  rechuming  brings  back  the  natnral 
texture  and  appearance  as  far  as  possible.  The  prodactis  called  renovated  butter. 
It  is  not  detrunental  to  health,  but  it  is  a  fraud.     (496.) 

Mr.  C.  Y.  Ehight  says  new  process  butter  is  made  from  farmers'  batter  by 
taking  oat  the  brine,  the  casein,  and  other  matter  which  may  have  become 
tainted  or  stale,  and  replacing  it.  The  butter  is  taken  to  factories,  mellied  down, 
salted,  the  water  precipitated,  and  rechumed  in  an  emnleion  of  skimmed  milkj  as 
oleomargarine  is  churned  to  give  it  the  butter  flavor,  the  flavor  of  batter  being 
in  the  casein.  The  different  makers  of  process  bntter  have  different  systems. 
No  chemicals  are  used.  Mr.  Knight  has  had  a  number  of  samples  of  this  process 
bntter  analyzed,  and,  so  far  as  tjie  component  parts  are  concerned.  It  has  been 
called  pure  butter :  but  itcan  be  detected  under  tne  microscope  from  the  fact  that 
the  fats  are  emulsifled.    ( 170. ) 
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Mr.  Sterns  says  bntter  which  is  green  and  moldy,  blae  and  white,  and  aU 
aorta  of  colors,  is  picked  up  on  the  street  at  the  lowest  price,  melted  down  and 
settled  in  a  kettle,  put  through  a  soda  process,  rewashed,  nanded  out  onto  a  table 
through  ice  water,  pat  throngh  a  worker,  recolored,  reealtud.  and  sold.  He  has 
esamined  it  on  Water  street,  where  it  is  known  as  imitation  creamery.  It  con- 
tains alkali  from  the  use  of  soda,  and  is  absolutely  unfit  for  anything  except  t« 
settle  salt.  Mr.  Sterne  says  he  knows  of  a  number  of  flrms  supposed  to  be  in  the 
basiness  of  washing  gangrened  butter.     (221 .  326. ) 

Mr.  Sterne  says  ffrease  butter  has  rarely  been  below  B  cents  a  ponnd,  because 
washers  take  it  and  work  it  over  and  pat  it  on  the  street  as  butter  for  food  to  the 
extent  of  thoasandsof  tonsa^ear.  lb.  Steme  stat^e.aatheresnlt  of  observation, 
that  sal  soda  and  salicylic  acid  are  used  in  its  preparatiou.     (297.) 

B.  OlMmarnrint. — I.  Ingredients  and  proc£sa  of  manufacture. — Dr.  Wiley  has 
found  that  other  fats,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  including  mixtures  of  cotton-aeed 
oil  and  beef  fat,  andsometinies  a  high  grade  of  pork  fat,  nave  been  substituted  for 
butter  fat,  and  that  tiiese  compounds  were  often  sold  as  pure  better  before  the 
passage  of  the  oleomargarine  act,  which  compelled  the  stamping  and  branding 
of  suoh  packiu;es.  He  thinks  that  where  the  act  has  been  enforced  it  has  protected 
the  pabQc  and  the  farmers  against  fraudulent  adulterations.     (18.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  oleo  oil  is  extracted  from  beef  eteann  and  mixed  with 
neutral  lard  to  make  bnttw  imitations.  Some  years  ago  there  was  butterinewith 
considerable  actual  butter  in  it,  but  now  there  are  very  small  percentages  of 
butter.  Butterine  with  bntter  in  it  would  cost  considerably  more  tnan  thatmade 
of  cheap  oils.     (128.) 

Mr.  Stkkne,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  formerly  in  the  oleomargarine 
bnsinees,  says  the  mannfacture  of  oleomargarine  was  begun  in  this  country  in 
1879,  and  it  la  made  to-day  almost  exactly  as  it  was  at  that  time, out  of  the  poreet 
fats;  it  has  no  adnlteration  in  it  whatever.  Ever  sin<:e  the  beginning  of  its  man- 
nfacture it  has  been  known  as  a  compound  of  beef  fat  and  lard,  sometimes  with 
cotton-seed  oil.  The  hog  product  gives  the  Krain.  It  was  formerly  adulterated 
witii  butter,  hut  so  little  pure  butter  conld  be  bought  that  the  manniactnrers  had 
to  go  back  to  cream,  and  no  oleomargarine  maker  now  nses  any  batter.  The  fata 
from  tJie  bullock  are  cooked,  and  the  tallow  element  withdrawn  by  a  mechanical 
process,  leaving  butter  fat,  absolutely  the  same  as  that  produced  from  the  milk, 
as  far  as  chemistry  has  been  able  to  determine,  and  far  superior  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  deterioration,  while  bntter  begins  to  deteriorate  at  once.  Every 
bntter  man  who  takee  an  exhibit  to  a  fair  insists  upon  judgment  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Oleomargarine  makers  chum  cream  with  the  bntter  fat  to  give  it 
the  aroma  caused  by  the  action  of  the  bacteria  in  milk.  Rich  cream  is  used;  it 
is  guaranteed  in  the  contracts  to  produce  20  poands  of  butter  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  cream.  Mr.  Sterne  quotes  the  official  chemists  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment as  saying  that  the  only  germs  ever  present  in  oleomarR»rine  are  those 
common  to  air  and  water,  and  that  the  product  is  especially  liable  to  contamina- 
tion because  the  best  process  of  manofacture  fails  to  eliminate  all  tiie  lactic-acid 
ferment. 

Hr.  Sterne  believes  that  oleomargarine  has  never  had  an  adulterant.  It  has 
never  had  a  chance  tohefairlyknown,  because  of  the  objectionable  articles  in  the 
press  and  in  the  dairy  pax>ers.  He  says  the  difference  in  the  ^ades  of  oleomarga- 
rine is  due  to  the  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  chnmed  with  it,  the  proportions  of 
fats  being  nearly  always  the  same.     (221-228.) 

Mr.  Sterne  buys  materials  for  oleomargarine  makers,  and  he  wishes  "  to  empha- 
size the  strict  examination  and  purity  that  is  required,  not  only  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  raw  material,  but  by  the  mannfoctorer  of  the  finished  product,  in  all 
materials  which  go  into  buttenne."  The  witness  believes  that  England  has  as 
good  food  laws  as  any  country,  and  the  larger  ^lart  of  the  oleomargarine  fat  and 
nentral  manufactured  here  is  sent  to  the  other  aide.     (341.) 

Mr.  Miller,  manager  of  the  butterine  department  of  tbe  Armour  Packing  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  says  that  butterine  is  composed  of  oleo  oil,  nentral, bntter, 
cream,  milk,  and  salt.  Highly  refined  cotton-seed  oil  is  sometimes  used  in  limited 
quantities  in  the  cheapest  grades.     In  the  better  grades  bntter  is  always  used. 

Oleo  oil  is  made  from  the  caul  fat,  the  richest  and  choicest  fat  of  the  beef. 
This  fat  amounts  to  about  40  pounds  to  the  animal.  It  is  taken  out  before  the 
animal  is  skinned,  thorouriilywashed,  and  thrown  into  a  vat  of  ice  water,  to  stand 
until  the  following  day.  Then  it  is  cut  up  fine  and  cooked.  Tbe  fat  is  coaled  and 
placed  in  linen  cloths,  and  the  oil  is  extracted  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  reaidue 
in  the  cloths  afterpressing  is  commercially  known  as  stearin.  Neutral  is  the  leaf 
lard  of  the  pig.  The  leaf,  amonnting  to  aboat  S  or  6  pounds  to  the  pig,  is  taken  out 
as  soon  as  the  animal  is  killed,  thoronghly  washed,  and  pat  into  a  freezer  for  iM 
hours.    It  is  then  cut  into  shreds  and  cooked.    Neutral  is  snowy  wtilte,  without 
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taste  or  odor.  Both  pigs  and  cattle  are  enunined  by  QoTemmeiit  insmctors, 
before  and  after  killing,  so  that  diseased  animals  are  excluded.  England,  France, 
Qermany,  Holland,  and  other  foreign  conntriee  where  bntterine  la  manufactured 

more  extensively  than  in  the  United  Statee  depend  entirely  upon  American  pack- 
ers for  oleo  oil  and  neutral. 

The  inKredients  of  butterine  are  churned  tcwether  for  30  minutes  in  large  ateel 
cbums.  The  bn  tterine,  which  is  then  in  a  liqnid state,  is  chilled  by  passing  through 
ice  water,  thoroughly  worked  to  get  the  moisture  out,  and  packed  in  tnbs  and 
cases.  The  law  requires,  beeidea  plain  marking  of  the  packages,  a  record  of  every 
pound  of  material  used  and  a  record  of  every  sale,  giving  the  amount,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  purchaser, 

Bntterine  is  colored  with  Wells-Richardson  improved  butter  color^hich  ia 
used  almost  exclusively  by  every  creamery  man  in  the  United  States.  The  salt  ia 
the  celebrated  Ashton  brand,  imported  from  England.  The  cream,  milk,  and 
butter  are  the  beet  that  can  be  bought,  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
handling  of  the  cream  and  milk.  All  the  apparatus  used  in  the  manofactnre 
is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  All  vats,  truclra,  tables,  molds,  and  floors  are 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  hot  water  once  or  twice  a  day.  Each  tub  is  Bt«amed 
and  scrubbed  in  hot  water  before  being  used.  None  of  the  laborers  are  allowed 
to  use  tobacco  while  at  work.     (323-834.) 

Mr.  PiBRDNQ,  a  manufactorer  of  bntterine,  states  that  he  buys  all  his  oleo  oil 
and  neutral  from  the  packing  houses.  Oleo  oil  is  obtained  from  the  caul  fat  of  beef, 
and  looks  much  like  yellow  butter.  It  is  shipped  by  the  packers  in  new  tierces. 
The  packers  never  use  a  secondhand  tierce  for  it.  Ilie  neutral  is  made  from  the 
leaf  of  the  pig,  and  is  nut-like  in  taste  and  positively  neutral  in  odor.  These 
two  ingredients  are  the  basis  of  the  oleomargarine  or  bntterine.  They  arechnmed 
in  a  flteel  or  tin  chum,  run  through  cold  water,  worked  in  a  butter  worker,  and 
wrapped  in  new  cloth  or  parchment-paper  packages.  The  Government  pre- 
Bcribes  that  all  oleomargarine  must  be  put  up  in  new  wooden  packages  and 
branded  with  the  word  "Oleomargarine,"inletterslinchhigh,  with  the  name  and 
location  of  the  factery  and  the  gross  and  net  weig;ht.  The  only  ingredieiite  are 
the  oleo  oil  or  beef  fat,  the  neutral  or  pork  fat,  milk,  cream,  salt,  and  coloring. 
The  color  is  made  from  the  annatto  bean.  It  is  a  purely  vegetable  product,  and 
no  chemical  dyes  are  used.     (813-315.) 

Ht.Dadib, general  manager  of  the  William  J.  Moxley  Butterine  Company,  says 
that  this  company  buys  its  oleo  oil  from  the  packers,  bnt  makes  it  neutral.  It 
formerly  usedhntter  in  making  ail  grades  of  butterine,  but  found  it  too  hard  to 
get  butter  for  the  purpose.  It  now  uses  milk  and  cream  in  the  cheaper  grades, 
though  butter  is  still  used  in  the  best.  Its  butterine  is  colored  with  the  Wells- 
Ricbardson  improved  bntt«r  color,  which  is  nsed  by  creamery  men  generally. 
(825,326.) 

Mr.  Jelke,  general  manager  of  Brann  &  Fitts,  states  that  this  corporation 
makes  more  oleomargarine  tnan  any  other  establishment  in  America.  It  does 
not  nse  any  cotton-seed  oU.  It  considers  that  vegetable  oil  can  not  carry  the  bnt- 
ter  flavor.  Mr.  Jelke  believes  that  all  the  other  bntterine  manufacturers  use 
more  or  less  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  lower  grades.    It  is  entirely  wholesome.    No 

Preservative  or  chemical  of  any  kind  except  salt  is  used  in  the  witness's  factory, 
'he  wboleaomenees  of  the  product  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jelke  uses  it 
on  his  own  table,  and  that  the  men  in  the  factory,  who  know  the  whole  process 
of  manufacture,  use  it  in  their  families.     (332,333.) 

Mr.  PoTTEK,  manager  of  the  butterine  department  of  Swift  &  Co..  and  Mr, 
Thompson,  manager  of  the  butterine  deparnnent  of  the  G.  H.  Hammond  Com- 
pany, gi--  '  -" '--'-  -^-'•—  '-  "--'  --  -"- '"-' "-^ 

regard  t^ 

ess.    (33...      . 

Professor  MiTCHELLknowsof  noway  by  which  tallow  from  refuse  or  from  dead 
animals  picked  up  on  the  street  canbe  distinguished  from  the  tallow  from  healthy 
animals,  except  by  its  general  odor  and  appearance.  The  oils  used  in  the  better 
grade  of  food  products  are  carefully  kept  from  becoming  tainted  and  rancid.  The 
price  of  the  product  is  lessened  rapidly  if  tainted  oils  are  used.    (137.) 

f .  Wholescnnenegs. — Dr.  WlLEY  testifies  that  from  a  nutritive  point  of  view  all 
the  fata  and  oils  used  as  tooA  have  nearly  the  same  value  as  heat  producers. 
Butter  fat  has  a  heat  value  of  a  little  more  than  9,000  calories  per  gram,  while 
the  beef  fat  of  oleomargarine  has  a  slightly  higher  heat  value;  but  the  butter  fat 
is  a  little  more  easy  of  digestion,  so  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  two  fats  in  the  human  economy.  Cotton-seed  oil  has  practically  the 
same  heat  value  as  oleomargarine,  and  is  probably  a  little  easier  of  digestion. 
Dr.  WUey  considers  mixtoree  of  ftnit"B'  fats  and  vegetable  oils  to  be  perfectly 
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vfaoleeome,  bat  objects  to  the  payment  of  fancy  prices  by  persons  in  straitened 
circtunstances  who  suppose  they  are  getting  bntter  when  they  are  not.     (14, 16.) 

Mr.  Masc  Dslafontains  regards  oleomargarine  as  snbstantisJly  similar  to 
bntter  in  its  chemical  constitnenta,  bnt  not  identical  with  bnttor.  He  thinks  it 
equaUy  wholesome.  The  mannfactnrers  are  boimd  to  use  the  very  best  grades  o( 
fats  or  else  the  article  will  not  sell.  Anything  inferior  wonld  be  either  rancid  or 
bad  to  the  taste.  He  dots  not  think  the  best  batterine  equal  to  the  beet  bntter, 
bnt  says  there  are  grades  of  bntter  which  are  inferior  to  very  good  or  avenwe 
bnttenne.    (281.) 

Hr.  HoBBS,  editor  of  the  National  Prorimoner,  says:  "  In  our  analyses  we  find 
that  the  legitimate  bntter  compounds  are  healthy  in  themselvesi  that  is,  they  are 
free  from  deleterious  substances;  they  are  made  of  animal  and  vegetable  fate — 
some  of  them,  the  beet  qoali^  of  them — and  are  sold  as  such."    (49fl.) 

Mr.  Dcpp.  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ezchange,  reraids  batterine  and 
oleomargarine,  "made  from  perfectly  good  material  nnder  QoTemment  super* 
vision,"  as  tCKitimate  products.     (500.) 

Professor  Chittenden  regards  the  oleomargarine  indnetry  as  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, bnt  thinks  that  oleomargarine  should  be  labeled  to  show  what  it  really  is, 
and  that  dealers  should  bo  compelleu  to  sell  it  under  its  proper  name.    (423.) 

Professor  Hallet  says  that  oleomargarine  is  a  good  and  wholesome  food,  and 
in  some  cases,  as  on  long  sea  voyages,  it  is  osed  in  preference  to  bntter.  Bnt  it 
onght  not  to  be  called  bntter  or  sold  as  such.     (556j 

Mr.  Stbkne  read  the  following  extract  from  the  Scientific  American: 

"In  everyday  life  butter  is  very  essential.  It«  free  nse  by  BOfferersfrom  wast- 
ing diseases  is  to  be  enconraged  to  the  ntmost,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  borne.  All 
this  seems  very  simple,  but,  unfortunately,  an  excess  of  batter  diet,  even  in  a 
healthy  organism,  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  butyric  dyspepsia,  and  butyric  fermen- 
tation is  set  np  largely  through  the  presence  of  a  ferment,  a  reeidnnm  left  by  the 
buttermilk. 

"  Considering  the  foregoing,  it  seeme  strange  that  oleomargarine  has  not  been 
thonght  of  as  a  palatable  and  snitable  luticle  ot  diet  for  those  safferioK  from  wast- 
ing diseases.  It  is  free  from  all  objections,  despite  the  idle  and  mtuicioas  tales 
spi-ead  by  parties  interested  in  secnring  higher  prices  for  inferior  and  unwhole- 
some priMncts.  Were  the  troth  fully  realized  by  all  classes,  bad  butter  woold 
find  no  market;  but,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  people  have  no  compre- 
hensive idea  as  to  what  oleomargarine  practically  is. 

"  The  resulting  product,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  bett«r  and  ^arer-hatt^r  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  dairy  product  that  is  marketed,  and  one  that  is  far  more  easily 
preserved.  There  are  a  large  number  also  who  ioiagine  that  oleomargarine  is 
ntade  from  any  old  scraps  of  grease,  regardless  of  age  or  cleanliness,  which  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  fact;  indeed,  a  good  '  oleo '  can  only  be  had  by  employ- 
ing the  very  best  and  freshest  of  fat.  This  '  artificial  bntt«r  is  as  purely  wbole- 
Bome  (and  perhaps  even  better  as  food)  as  the  best  dairy  or  creamery  product." 
(223,228.) 

Mr.  MiLLSB  introduced  in  connection  with  his  testimony  opinions  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Professor  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University;  Professor  Atwater,  of 
Weeleyan  University;  Professor  Schweitzer,  of  Missouri  State  University;  Pro- 
fessor Barker,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyivania;  Professor  Johnson,  of  Tale 
University;  Dr.Ames,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Professor  Jolles, of  Vienna. 
Professor  Caldwell  says  that  the  process  of  making  batterine,  when  properly 
condacted,  is  cleanly,  and  that  the  product  possesses  no  qualities  whatever  that 
can  make  it  in  the  least  degree  unwholesome.  Professor  Atwater  says  that 
bnttenne  Is  perfectly  wholesome  and  has  a  high  natritious  value.  Professor 
Schweitzer  states  tltat  careful  physiological  ezperimente  reveal  no  difference 
whatever  in  palatability  and  digestibility  between  butter  and  the  brand  of  bat- 
terine which  he  has  examined.  Professor  Barker  conaidera  batterine  quite  as 
valuable  a  nutritive  agent  as  bntter.  Professor  Johnson  says  that  for  all  ordi- 
nary and  cnlinary  purposes  it  is  the  full  equivalent  of  good  batter  made  from 
cream.  He  regards  the  manafacture  of  oleomargarine  as  a  legitimate  and  benefi- 
cent industry.  Professor  Jolles  says  that  pore  Tratterine  or  oleomargarine  is  as 
digestible  and  nutritive  as  pure  bntter.  Dr.  Ames  declares  that  the  manufacture 
of  batterine  in  properly  constructed  factories  is  much  cleaner  than  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  and  tnat  he  has  found  the  factories  at  Kansas  City  nearly  per- 
fect in  that  respect.  He  says:  "  It  should  be  more  generally  used,  and  not  looked 
upon  as  an  inferior  article  and  makeshift  for  butter,  when  it  is  really  superior." 
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have  tubercnlosiB.    Every  beef  cow  wbicb  goee  to  any  prominent  packing  hoose 
hfM  to  pass  Oovermnent  and  State  inspection.    Dairy  cows  are  not  inspected  in 


any  Buch  way.  Beef  prodncte,  sncli  as  go  into  oleomarffarine,  are  much  n 
likely  to  be  wnoleoome,  in  Mr.  Pirmng'a  opinion,  than  dairy  product"  ''  ■-  ■ 
tJiat  milkis  need  in  oleomargarine,  bnt  it  is  pastenrized.    The  food  ci 


of  the  Beveral  States  have  never  attempted  to  show  that  oleomarKarine  contains 
anything  deleterious.  The  present  food  conimissiouer  of  Ohio  nas  repeatedly 
examined  the  prodacta  of  Mr.  Pirrang's  factory,  and  so  have  his  predecessors. 
They  have  said  that  they  wonld  prefer  bntterine  to  what  they  term  ordinary  but- 
ter. Oleomargarine  is  enperior  to  butter  in  keeping  qualities,  partly  becanse  all 
the  ingrediente  are  cooked.  If  it  is  properly  made  it  can  never  get  rancid,  though 
it  may  lose  its  flavor.     (3U,  816, 339, 340.) 

Mr.  Pirmng  declares  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  bntterine  ont  of  pntrid 
or  rancid  fats.  He  defies  anyone  to  say  that  he  has  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  a 
piece  of  rancid  bntterine.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  heard  it  stated  that 
rancid  bntter  ia  absolately  poisonous.  Mr.  Pirrung  asserts  that  for  about  eight 
months  in  the  year  buttenne  sells  for  more  than  the  average  grades  of  bntter.  If 
bntterine  were  as  cheap  and  as  ill-made  as  a  large  amount  of  the  poor  batter  on 
the  market  it  would  find  no  sale.     (318, 881. ) 

Mr.  Broadwell.  as  a  dealerinbntterand  oleomargarine,  says  that  the  finest  of 
ci'eamery  butter  tnms  strong  in  two  or  three  days,  aa  most  people  keep  it  in  their 
pannes,  and  they  bring  it  back  and  say,  "  This  is  oleoniarg&rine."  It  will  not 
Beep  even  in  ice  boxes,  while  a  pail  of  oleomargarine  will  last  a  month  in  warm 
weather.  The  cream  and  bntter  put  into  the  ni^her  grades  of  oleomargarine 
make  it  sweeter  and  nicer,  but  the  inferior  quabty  wiU  keep  longer;  the  more 
cream  there  is  the  shorter  time  it  will  keep.  Dealers  are  not  allowed  now  to  nse 
the  word  "bntterine;"  the  name,  was  chuiged  to  oleomargarine  to  avoid  decep- 
tion. A  certain  class  of  people  would  not  ask  outright  for  ^eomargarine.  (ISS- 
166.) 

3.  SaU  (u  butter.— a.  Affirmed.— Professor  Freas  states  that  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine as  batter  was  found  "pretty  conunon"in  Pennaylvania.     (629.) 

Mr.  EoBBS,  editor  of  the  National  I^ovisioner,  says  that  there  is  a  disposititm 
on  the  part  of  some  tradespeople  to  remove  the  labels  from  food  products,  and 
even  to  transfer  an  article  from  its  own  package  into  another.  He  has  himsdf 
visited  a  place  where  oleomar^farine  is  pnt  into  a  bntter  package  and  labeled 
creamery  on tter.  Oleomargarine  is  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce,  but  an 
18-oent  ^icle  onghtnot  to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  a  35-cent  article.    (496,496.) 

Mr.  Knioht  read  circular  letters  from  manufactnrers  of  bntterine,  one  of  which 
offered  certain  brands  "  in  plain  wrappers."  Another  advised  dealers  to  push  the 
sale  of  "  the  only  hi^h-grade"  bntterine,  "and  build  np  a  reputation  for  good 
butter."  Another  said:  "  Your  profit  will  be  double  the  amount  made  from  the 
butter  yon  are  now  handling,  and  yonr  batter  trade  will  be  more  satinfied  it  yon 
will  sell  them  such  bntterine  as  you  can  buy  from  me."  Another  offered  bnttOT- 
ine  of  various  colors  to  be  selected  from  a  color  card,  mentioning  the  difference 
in  the  color  of  bntter  at  different  seasons.     (146-149.) 

Mr.  Knight  submitted  to  the  committee  4  packages  of  oleomargarine  bonght  in 
Chicago  stores  for  creamery  bntter.  The  first  was  not  stamped:  the  second  and 
Uiird  were  marked  oleomargarine,  but  the  marks  were  concealed  by  folding;  on 
the  fourth  the  word  ' '  oleomargarine  "  was  printed  on  the  inside  of  the  package. 
(189-141.) 

6.  Denied. — Hr.  CLirr,  at  whose  store  the  unmarked  package  of  oleomargarine 
submitted  by  Mr.  Knight  was  purchased,  sa^  the  instructions  of  the  house  are 
that  every  piece  of  paper  used  on  oleomargarine  shall  be  plainly  marked.  If  a 
customer  asked  for  creamery  bntter,  he  would  not  knowingly  sell  him  bntterine. 
He  has  in  his  store  the  Ctovemment  mgn,  and  the  sign  "  Bntterine  departmrait.'' 
(154,  165.) 

Mr.  PoLLAK,  at  whose  store  one  of  the  packages  of  oleomargarine  submitted  by 
Mr.  Knight  waa  purchased,  says  he  does  not  fnmish  oleomargarine  to  persons 
who  call  for  creamery  batter.  He  paid  13  cents  a  pound  for  tke  oleomai^arine 
and  Bcdditfor  IB  cents  a  pound.     (162.) 

Mr.  BroadwzIjI.,  a  deafer  in  bntter,  oleomargarine,  and  cheeee,  from  whom  one 
of  the  packages  of  oleomargarine  submitted  1^  Mr.  Knight  was  unrchased,  says 
he  believes  that  bis  men  pat  the  stamp  on  the  package  plainly.  He  explains  hia 
custom  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  aa  follows:  "  When  a  man 
aaya  '  I  want  strictly  Al  pure  butter,'  we  show  him  nure  bntter,  and  if  it  is 
good  enough  for  him  he  buys  it.  If  it  is  not,  we  show  mm  something  else.  If  be 
OTofera  this  oleomargarine  in  preference  to  the  pure  bntter,  we  give  him  that. 
WetellbimtotaBtoit,  andif  itsnitsbimhepayBos  for  it,  and  if  It  doesnt  suit 
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him  he  ^ete  oat.  WehaTepnrebatterandbDtterinealso,  and  if  aman  wQl  taste 
of  both  and  prefers  this  in  preference  to  pnre  batter,  that  is  what  he  wants.  *  -o-  * 
They  don't  want  any  bntterine,  bnt  if  we  let  them  taste  of  it,  and  ask  them, '  Does 
that  soit  yon? '  they  say,  'Yes.'  Then  they  take  it  home  and  become  steady  cne- 
tomera. "  The  oleomargarine  is  taken  ont  of  the  original  stamped  package  before 
the  customer's  eyes.  A  man  who  pays  15  or  18  cents  knows  what  he  is  getting, 
becanse  he  knows  he  wonld  have  to  pay  20  or  25  cents  for  Al  bntter.  Some 
millionaires  wonld  bny  oleomargarine.     (158-166.) 

Mr.  SoKKs,  of  Chicago,  a  dealer  in  hotter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  says  the  majority  of 
people  come  in  and  want  oleomargarine  or  bntterine,  bnt  they  say  "Oive  me  soma 
bntter."  He  thinks  the  majority  of  his  cnstomers  nnderetand  that  they  are  get- 
ting bntterine  or  oleomargwine.  For  a  long  time  he  stam^ped  his  pack^tes  all  on 
the  ontslde,  and  his  cnstomera  wonld  say,  "What  is  this?  I  don't  want  this. 
Qrre  me  another  wrapper."  They  did  not  want  to  carry  it  along  the  street  with 
a  sign  on,  and  to  accommodate  them  it  was  necessary  to  pnt  on  another  wrapper. 
Then  the  agents  of  the  bntterine  people  advised  him  that  if  he  stamped  bis  paper 
that  was  aU  that  was  required.  The  majority  of  people  want  bntterine  and  do 
not  want  a  sign  on  it  so  that  everybody  uiows  they  are  bnying  bntterine.  Wi1> 
nesB  thinks  the  reason  that  thev  bny  it  is  beoanse  it  is  the  only  thing  they  can 
get  that  is  sweet  and  good.  The  price  of  bntterine  mns  from  15  to  18  cents. 
(IB1,IG2.) 

Mr.  Stzrnx  says  he  has  been  ont  of  the  oleomargarine  bnslneBs  for  10  or  13 
years,  bnt  has  had  oleomargarine  on  his  table  every  day  since  then.  In  the  dis- 
trict where  he  lives  there  are  85  grocery  stores,  every  one  of  which  has  a  bntterine 
or  oleomargarine  sign.  He  thinks  there  is  practically  no  deception  in  the  sale  of 
oleomargarme  by  retail  grocers,  thoiuh  there  are  some  dishonest  people  in  every 
line  of  business.  Hundreds  of  people  send  to  the  factories  for  10-ponnd  pack- 
ages of  oleomargarine,  bnt  do  not  go  to  the  grocery  store  for  fear  it  wlU  be  fonnd 
ont  that  they  are  nedng  oleomargarine.     (335,326.) 

Mr.  FiRRONQ  denies  that  the  trade  in  oleomargarine  is  a  secret  trade.  He  pre- 
sented samples  of  cards  advertlsiiig  bntterine,  M  one  of  which  he  asserted  Uiat 
more  than  8,000,000  had  been  printed  and  circnlated  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
another  ofwhicb  2,000,000 had  been nsed  within  thepastyear.  Fabnlons  amonnts 
have  been  spent,  according  to  Mr.  Pirmng,  to  advertise  this  product  and  bring  it 
prominently  b^ore  the  people  of  the  United  States.     (310, 89).) 

Ur.  Pimmg  declares  that  he  does  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  con- 
sumer has  himself  charged  tha{  bntterine  has  been  sold  frandnlently  for  bntter. 
The  charge  has  always  been  brought  by  persons  selfishly  interested  in  destroying 
the  mannfactnre  and  sale  of  oleomargarme.     (338. ) 

Mr.  Dadib  says  that  this  company  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  adver- 
tisii^  its  products.  It  has  distributed  probably  000  large  posters  in  Chicago  alone, 
saying,  "Ask  yonr  grocer  for  Mo«ley's  high-grade  hntterme."  These  posters  are 
about  10  or  90  feet  in  size.  Every  package  of  bntterine  is  marked  witn  the  word 
"Oleranargarine,"  as  required  bymw.  The  company  also  pnte  np  bntterine  in 
1-ponnd  am  3-pound  prints,  and  pats  the  word  oleomargarine  on  them.  The  com- 
pany advisee  its  customers  to  comply  with  all  Federal  legislation.  Mr.  Dadie 
admito  that  the  company  is  fighting  some  Stete  laws,  and  that  if  anyone  attempts 
to  persecute  Its  customers  it  will  defend  them.    (826-338. ) 

Mr.  PoTTBB,  manager  of  the  batterine  department  of  Swift  <fc  Co.,  says  that 
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who  sell  bntterine  aa  butter,  Mr.  Potter  denies  that  Swift  &  Co.  have  ever  made 


this  concern  pnts  up  Dutterine  both  in  wooden  packages  and  in  1-pound  prints. 
Hot  onlf  the  laim  package,  but  every  printed  wrapper, .when  the  form  of  prints 
or  rolls  IS  used,  has  the  word  "  Oleomargarine  "  pnnted  plainly  or  ''     ""' — '"" 


to  the  statement  that  mannfactnrere  of  batterine  goarantee  protection  to  dealers 


any  promises  of  tl^t  character,  and  assertstbatitistheirpoUcy  tosell  the  product 
BtnctlyoniteineritB,and  to  create  legitimate  demand  for  It;  and  that  they  use  cjl 
their  inflnence  to  have  it  sold  for  what  it  is.  (330.) 
•  Mr.  Thompson,  manager  of  the  bntterine  department  of  the  G.  H.  Hammond 
Company,  asserts  that  this  company  has  never  encouraged  or  defended  the  reteil 
dealers  in  selling  bntterine  as  batter,  and  will  not  protect  them  in  it.  When  it 
puts  up  the  goods  in  printed  wrappers  the  wrapjters  bear  the  word  "  Oleomarga- 
rine."   (338.) 

Mr.  HiLi^KE  declares  that  his  company  has  spent  as  much  as  ^,000  a  year  in 
advertising  its  batterine.  Ite  billheads  read  "  Batterine,"  and  it  puts  up  large 
advertising  signs.  There  is  nothing  secret  about  the  marketing  of  ite  goo<£. 
Mr.  Miller  says  that  bntterine  is  demanded  because  it  is  an  article  of  merit, 
and  is  sold  for  what  it  la  worth.  In  the  summer  many  people  buy  it  who  can  not 
aff<ffd  to  have  ice  boxes.    It  keeps  where  butter  would  not.    (8M. )     ~  .    .  ,  I  -. 
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Mr.  JsLiKZ,  Keneral  numo^r  of  Braan  &  Fitts,  oleomargarine  mannfactarers, 
declares  that  toe  belief  of  hia  concern  ie  that  the  iotereets  of  the  bntterine  manu^ 
factnreis  will  be  beet  seryed  by  haTing  the  goods  sold  to  the  consamer  for  what 
they  are,  and  letting  the  consamer  know  what  he  is  baying.  Brann  &  Fitts  send 
oat  thonsande  of  circnlars,  pamphlets  and  cards  to  advertiae  their  product.     (333. ) 

Mr.  Stekne,  a  commission  merchant  who  bnys  materials  for  oleomarrarine 
makers,  declares  that  he  isvervclose  to  these  mannfactnrers,  and  that  he  belieree 
that  their  earnest  efforts  are  directed  to  creating  a  demand  for  butt^rine  rather 
than  for  bntter.     (342.) 

Mr.  Ad  A  MB  I  Bpeaking  fi 
food  laws  of  WiBconam,  i  , 
garine  know  what  they  are  selling,  and  the  retailers  and  keepers  of  boarding 
nonses  and  restanrants  know  what  they  are  baying,  the  boarders  in  boarding 
honses  and  cheap  i-eetaar&nts  do  not  know  what  they  are  bnying  when  they  call 
for  bntter  and  get  bntterine.  The  bntterine  is  finally  conaoniea  for  bntter,  and 
conld  not  be  sold  if  it  were  not  colored  in  imitation  of  yellow  bntter.     (20d. ) 

i.  Effect  on  the  price  of  cattle,  etc.— Mr.  Stkkhk,  a  commission  merchant, 
believes  that  the  demand  for  the  fate  naed  in  making  oleomargarine  has  raised 
the  price  of  cattle  and  bogs  thronghont  the  Union,  although  the  production  of 
bntterine  is  only  about  6per  cent  as  great  as  the 'production  of  hotter.     (341.) 

5.  Coloring  matter — (See  also  Ootoring  materuiia,  p.  91.) — a.  In  butter. — Mr. 
Knidbt  says  that  in  the  flush  of  the  season  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  coloring 
matter  used  in  butter,  but  that  in  the  winter  butt«r  is  almost  univerBally  colored, 

eolely  for  anifonnity.  He  does  not  think  this  is  a  deception  at  all.  Consumers 
do  not  want  butt«r  white  at  one  time  and  yellow  at  another;  bat  batter  shipped 
to  England  must  be  as  white  as  it  can  be  made.    (141-148.) 

Mr.  FIRB.DMQ  says  that  25  years  ago  batter  was  of  all  Mads  of  colors,  but  now 
it  is  universally  colored  artificially.  The  object  is  the  same  as  the  object  of 
coloring  fine  confections:  namely,  to  make  the  product  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  so  more  acceptable  to  the  taste.     (817. ) 

b.  In  oleomargarine. — Hr.  Kniobt  says  that  88  States  have  enacted  anticolor 
laws,  hot  in  the  face  of  all  this  State  legislation,  the  production  of  oleomargarine  ■ 
has  doubled  in  one  year,  because  it  is  of  such  a  deceptive  character  that  it  is 
abeolntely  impoBsibte  tokeeptrackof  it  aft«r  it  leaves  the  mannfacturer.  Eesays 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  compelling  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  such  as  long 
it  is  permitted  to  be  colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  He  hw&s  of  a  raid  among 
the  retailers  in  Philadelphia  in  which  100  dealers  were  found  to  be  selling  oleo- 
margarine without  hcenses.  The  Government  was  actually  losing  revenue 
through  failure  to  identify  the  article.  Mr.  Knight  sa^  there  is  no  snch  thing 
as  selUng  ancolored  oleomargarine.  No  one  ever  saw  it  except  in  a  few  places 
whOTe  it  has  been  experimented  with,  and  people  would  not  conanme  it  if  they 
knew'it  was  oletHnargarine.     (189, 141.) 

Mr.  Knight  says  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  twice  held 
that  it  is  a  deception  to  color  some  other  kind  of  compound  to  resemble  batter. 
(148.) 

Mr.  PiRBUNQ  savB  the  highest  conrt  of  Michigan  has  recently  decided  that  the 
law  forbidding  coloring  whereby  damage  or  Inferiority  is  concealed  or  whereby 
ttie  product  is  made  to  appear  better  than  it  is  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  oleo- 
margarine, because  it  is  not  colored  for  these  purposes.     (317.) 

Mr,  Krmng  declarps  that  in  his  ezijerience  of  12  years  he  has  never  found  an 
instance  in  which  a  chemist  has  brought  into  court,  i 
case,  the  actnal  coloring'mattor  extracted  from  a  sar 
the  court  and  the  jury.     (83B.) 

Mr.  Miller  denies  that  bntterine  is  colored  to  resemble  buttor.  According  to 
him,  when  his  company  began  to  make  butt«rine  in  1881  it  gave  its  product  a 
' '  ih  color;  but  this  was  not  to  imitate  butt«r,  because  very  little  butter  was  then 

lored.  "In  the  winter  it  was  almoet  white;  in  the  summer  it  was  a  light  yellow 
or  natural  grass  color.  Since  the  advent  of  bntterine  the  creamery  men  have 
found  it  necessary  to  imitate  it."    (824.) 

Mr.  Stekne  ea^s  the  object  of  coloring  oleomargarine  is  to  make  it  attract- 
ive to  the  eye,  as  in  the  case  of  bntter;  not  particularly  to  make  it  resemble  the 
highest  grade  of  butter.  The  popular  bntter  is  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  the 
more  perfectly  yellow  the  butter  and  butt«rine  makers  make  their  prodnct  the  more 
qnickly  it  is  sold.     (223, 224.) 

Mr.  Broadwsll  says  that  if  oleomargarine  were  colored  pink.not  aponndof  it 
could  be  sold:  it  has  to  resemble  butter.  Coloring  It  pink  would  raise  the  price 
of  pure  bntter  to  40  and  50  cents  aponnd.     (166.) 

6.  Legi«lation~a.  in  TVucotMin.— Mr.  ADAKSsays  tbelawof  Wisconaii,whicb 
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be  drew,  prohibite  the  coloring  of  oleomannrine  in  imitation  of  batter  to  prevent 
its  sale  as  a  conuterCeit.  The  friends  of  the  oleomargarine  interest  Insisted  that 
the  dairy  intereste  were  inconsistent,  because  they  colored  their  bntber;  bntbntter 
is  not  colored  in  imitation  of  any  other  article  or  of  a  more  valuable  quality  of 
the  same  goods,  bat  to  please  the  eye.  Wisconsin  bu  also  passed  a  law  reqoiring 
made-over  bntter  to  be  labeled.  It  is  not  possible  by  any  process  of  coloring  to 
make  ordinary  or  poor  butter  good  bntter.    (207,208.) 

Professor  Mitchbll,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food  commission,  says 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reqaire  hotels  and  restaurants  to  inform  their  cnstomerB 
when  imitation  or  adulterated  foods  are  used.  In  Wisconsin  notice  to  customers 
ie  required  when  bntterine  is  used,  but  it  is  not  stated  how  the  notice  shall  be 
given.  Sometimes  it  is  given  on  the  bill  of  fare  and  sometimeB  by  signs,  and 
usually  the  effort  Is  to  get  the  sign  in  a  rather  out-of-the-way  place.  He  thinks 
there  are  only  a  fewplaces,  in  the  lumber  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  this  law  is  not  enforced.  In  all  the  larger  cities  in  the  southern  i»rt  of  the 
State  it  is  enforced  strictly.     (lOS.) 

h.  Proposed  Jiati&nal  antittoloriTtg  law.— Professor  MiTCHBLL  feels  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  Wisconsin  law  protiibiting  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  in 
imitation  of  bntter,  and  would  like  to  extend  it,  in  a  measure,  to  all  products 
artificially  colored  in  imitation  of  other  substances.    He  thinks  a  national  law 

rhibiting  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  woald  be  desirable,  as  the  color  assists 
deceiving  the  cast^er.  The  objection  to  coloring  bntter  is  not  so  great, 
becanse  bntter  is  not  colored  in  imitation  of  anything  else.  He  thinks  that  a 
national  anticoloring  law  wonld  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  oleomargarine  act. 
(110,127.) 

Mr.  Qeorqb  M.  Sterbe,  a  commission  merchant  of  ChicaKO,  formerly  in  the 
oleomargarine  business,  thinks  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  by  eitner  butter  or  oleo- 
margarine makers  should  be  prohibited,  but  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting  the  use 
of  coloring  matter  in  either  butter  or  oleomargarine  wonld  hurt  the  trade  in  both; 
the  harm  wonld  be  greater  to  the  butter  people  than  to  the  oleomargarine  people. 
(224.) 

Mr.  PnutUNO  thinks  that  to  forbid  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  and  permit 
the  coloring  of  butter  wonld  be  an  injoatice  to  the  poorer  people,  who  wish  to 
nse  the  cheaper  article.  If  the  x)oot  man's  little  child  goes  to  school  with  bread 
bnttered  with  a  substance  whose  color  shows  it  to  be  bntterine,  she  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  sort  of  comment  which  she  is  subject  to  if  she  wears  InferiOT 
clothes.  The  coloring  of  batter  pats  the  poor  child  on  eqtial  terms  with  the  rich. 
(318.) 

e.  TaxaHim. — Mr.  Pirbuno  save  that  the  taxes  npon  oleomargarine  are  unjnst, 
since  they  simply  come  oat  of  tne  pookete  of  those  who  desire  to  use  the  prodnct, 
A  small  license  tax,  say  (12  a  year,  might  well  be  laid  on  retail  dealers  to  secure 
the  registration  of  them.  The  high  tax  which  is  now  laid,  (48  a  year,  ie  an 
nnjnst  burden.  The  proposed  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  upon  colored  oleomargarine 
ie  simply  a  tax  upon  a  man's  taate  in  respect  to  the  color  of  his  food.  To  make 
a  man  pay  10  cents  a  ponnd  because  he  prefers  yellow  bntterine  to  white  is  as 
wrongas  it  wonld  be  to  tax  him  for  prMerring  a  black  woolen  suit  to  a  gray. 

Mr.  Jklke  also  complains  of  the  levying  of  a  national  tax  of  (18  a  year  upon  a 
little  shop  before  it  can  sell  a  pound  of  oleomargarine — a  larger  tax  tl^n  the  Gov- 
ernment collecte  from  the  biggest  saloon  in  Chicago.  This  prevents  many  dealers 
from  handling  the  goods  and  makes  it  impossible  for  many  people  who  want  oleo- 
margarine to  get  it  at  the  stores  where  they  are  accustomed  to  trade.  It  deprives 
the  people  of  the  privilege  of  usin^  a  cheap  fatty  food.     (838, 834.) 

Dr.  WiLKY  says  that  if  the  pnbbc  conld  be  protected  against  frauds  without  a 
tax  he  wonld  prefer  it.  as  it  does  not  seem  to  him  quite  right  that  persons  in 
straitened  circnmatances  who  prefer  to  use  the  substitutes  should  pay  excessive 
taxes  upon  them.     (14.) 

Mr.  Kniqht,  secretary  of  the  National  and  the  Illinoia  Dairy  unions,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  no.thing  can  be  done  about  oleomargarine  except  through 
an  internal-revenue  law.  He  refers  to  a  former  internal-revenue  taw  taxing 
petroleum  and  regnlating  the  mixture  of  petroleum  and  naphtha.  Ckmgrpsa 
repealed  the  tax,  but  left  the  law  standing  as  to  mudug,  and  the  Sapreme  Oonrt 
decided  that  inasmuch  as  the  tax  had  been  repealed  the  regulation  was  interfer- 
ing with  the  police  powers  of  the  States  and  had  no  standing.     (138.) 

0.  Milk.— /.  Adutteration  generaUy.—'Di.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the 
United  atet«s  Department  of  Agricoltnre,  testifies  that  the  most  common  form 
of  the  adulteration  of  milk  is  the  attraction  of  the  cream.  Milk  is  also  often 
diluted  with  water,  and  preservatives  are  used  to  prevent  soaring.     (13.) 
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Prof  eeaor  Hau^bebq  aa^s  that  varioos  means  have  been  adopted  aod  ordituuMMB 
raaeed  fixing  limita  for  the  amount  of  fat  and  eolida  to  be  contained  in  milk. 
This  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  improving  the  qnality  of  milk.    (88, 84.) 

S.  Skimmed  mift.— Profeesor  YjLUOHAK  bbvb  a  child  fed  npon  ekimined  milk 
may  enffer  jost  aantnchaaif  apoisonwere  aoministered  to  it,  by  not  getting  the 
prtrner  food  constitQente.     (803.) 

Mr.  MoHRSD  says  skimmed  milk  is  not  a  good  food,  bat  an  inferior  food,  and 
ebonld  be  sold  nnder  its  own  name  and  for  its  value.  It  is  a  cheap  food  and  he 
objects  to  ita  being  sold  as  pnre  milk.  In  Chicago  it  may  be  eold  if  the  oana  ar« 
tagged.  In  New  York  City  the  board  of  health  allowB  it  to  be  sold  under  its  own 
name.     (65.) 

3.  Coumtig. — Profeesor  Mitchell  showed  the  conunittee  a  sample  bottle  of 
coloring  maner  for  coloring  cream  and  skimmed  milk  to  make  it  look  like  milk 
rich  with  cream.  It  was  made  ot  snlpholated  aniline.  Profeesor  Mitchell  says 
it  is  not  exceedingly  injnrioas,  but  the  object  of  ite  nse  is  deception.     (115. } 

4.  Praervativea  (See  also  Formaldehyde,  pp.  96-97;  Boracic  acid  and  borax, 

£97). — Dr.  Wiley  says  the  conditione  which  obtain  inathnnder  storm  are  those 
wnich  milk  ferments  grow  with  the  greatest  nniidit;;  hence  the  common 
impression  that  the  eonring  is  doe  to  the  thunder.  £orio  acid  and  formaldehyde 
have  often  been  used  to  prevent  souring.     (13,45.) 

Professor  Mitchell  testifies  that  antiseptics  or  antiferments  are  osed  to  some 
extent  in  milk,  bntter,  and  cream;  both  simple  antiseptics  and  those  which  are 
nsed  in  connection  with  coloring  matter  fa>  give  an  appearance  of  yellowness  and 
rlchnees.     (111.) 

Mr.  Khioht  savs  that  milk  that  is  fed  to  a  child  or  infant  ehoold  be  abaalntely 
pore,  becanee  a  cnild  that  lives  on  milk  takes  enormous  quantities.  If  a  child 
should  use  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  containing  one-half  or  three-fourths 
per  cent  preservatives,  he  woald  get  more  of  the  preservative  in  1  day  than  a  man 
would  take  in  bntt«T  in  6  months,  almost.     (261.) 

5.  Aeaidental  contamination. — Mr.  TTm.T.ifK  says  milk  bottles  are  oft«n  taken 
into  sick  rooms,  where  disease  germs  get  into  them.    The  germs  thrive  verv 
readily  in  the  milk.    When  the  bottles  are  washed  in  warm  water  the  germs  si 
remain, and thereisgreatdangerofinfectioninthisnianner.    The use-of fre«   ' 
in  a  stronger  solution  than  prescribed  for  milk  would  prevent  this.    (176.) 

B.  Condenied  milk. — J.  Legitimate  manufacture. — Mr.  Rogers,  secretary  of  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company,  says  that  in  all  his  experience  of  86  years  the 
prodact  of  this  company  has  never  been  adulterated  in  any  way,  and  none  of  the 
cream  has  been  removed  from  the  milk.  The  process  consiBts  of  nothing  but 
the  extraction  of  water  and  the  addition  of  the  finest  granulated  sugar,  made 
espeoiaily  for  the  purpose,  free  from  adnlteration  and  from  all  coloring  matter. 
The  average  of  souds  in  the  milk  used  by  this  company  is  13.47  per  cent,  and  the 
average  of  fats  is  4.7  per  cent,  while  milk  which  contains  13  per  cent  of  solids, 
inclnding  8  per  cent  of  fatx,  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  Xew  York  law.  The 
Anglo-Swiss  Comx)any  and  some  other  concerns  make  condensed  milk  of  rhesame 
hi^  standard,  but  there  are  smaller  establishments  which  act  differently.  It  is 
possible  to  take  out  one-half  per  cent  of  bntter  fat  from  the  milk  and  still  make  a 
fairly  good  product;  but  the  honeet  manufacturer  is  not  fairly  treated  by  such 
compeation.  Condensed  tnilV  m  sometimes  made  from  skimmed  milk.  That 
reenlts  in  l^e  starving  to  death  of  chHdreu  that  are  fed  upon  it.  It  is  a  crime  in 
New  York  to  skim  tniltt  before  condensing  it,  hut  it  is  not  prohibited  in  other 
countries.  Europeans  were  stopped  years  ago  from  bringing  such  products  to 
this  country  and  marketing  them  here.  The  Borden  Company  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  stopping  the  sale  of  adulterated  condensed  milk.  State  boards 
of  health  have  been  appealed  to  where  they  exist,  and  State  governments  where 
boards  of  health  did  not  exist.    (440-448.) 

Dr.  SooBZLL  Gonraders  the  Highland  brand  of  condensed  milk  a  good  kind,  the 
mannfacturers  having  their  own  cows.     (53.) 
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having  been  extracted,  the  preparation  is  adulterated  and  a  fraud.  Dnring  the 
World's  Fair  he  made  one  or  two  analyses  with  the  Babcook  test  and  fonnd  that 
milk  had  been  fraudulently  labeled,  containing  2  per  cent  instead  of  Iti  per  cent  of 
fat.  Mr.  Monred  says  there  is  great  danger  in  condensed  milk  as  a  food  for 
children,  because  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  starves  the  children.     (64, 65.) 

Mr,  DuTP,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  he  has  bought 
a  sample  of  condensed  milk  which  contained  hardly  any  fat.  To  feed  suoh  nulk 
to  a  child  wonld  be  to  starve  it  to  death.  Such  adulteration  ought  to  be  classed 
as  criminal,  even  though  in  one  sense  it  might  be  called  not  ininrions  to  health. 
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Professor  Hallbero  says  there  is  do  telling  hov  many  infaots  hare  been  starved 
to  death  on  milk  made  fromakimmed  condensed  milk.  What  the  infant  needs  the 
first  and  second  years  more  than  anything  else  is  batter  fat;  the  feeding  of  an 
Infant  on  skimmed  milk  is  a  species  of  slow  mTirder  and  should  he  pronihited. 

S.  Need  of  natiotial  le^Ialwm.— Mr.  Roobbs  bsm  that  adnlterated  condensed 
milk  and  condensed  Hkunmed  milk  have  been  sold  in  New  York  to  the  extent  of 
thoQsaTids  of  cases.  Dealers  have  been  tried  and  fined,  and  the  sale  of  particular 
brands  of  adnlterated  milk  by  particular  dealers  has  been  stopped  in  New  York; 
bnt  the  milk  was  shipped  to  New  Jersey  or  to  Pennsylvania  or  to  Connectlcnt 
and  sold  there.  The  matter  con  not  be  effectively  dealt  witii  except  by  a  national 
law.     (448.) 

Mr.  MoNSED  does  not  think  State  laws  wonld  be  sofflcient  in  the  case  of  con- 
densed milk,  becanee  it  is  nsed  lu'gely  on  board  ships  and  is  shipped  from  one 
State  to  another.  He  favors  a  national  pnre-food  law.  If  that  is  unpracticable, 
he  favors  a  national  law  allowing  each  State  to  have  a  trade  mark  and  give  Uie 
mannfactnTere  a  State  brand,  as  suggested  in  the  Sanerhering  bill.    (6G.) 

B.  Filled  CheaM.— Dr.  WiiJtY  says  it  is  a  common  practice  to  adnlterate  cheese 
by  abstracting  the  hntter  fat  and  snbstitnting  some  other  fat,  making  what  is 
known  as  filled  cheese.  The  added  fate  are  nsuallypnre  and  wholesome,  bat  lees 
valnable,1e8spalateble,and  otherwise  less  desirable  than  the  natnral  food,  thongh 
perhape  not  less  nntritlotts.    Their  snbstitntion  is  therefore  a  frand.     (14.) 

Professor  Mitceibll  says  filled  cheese  is  not  necessarily  deleterions  to  health, 
bnt  is  a  much  inferior  prodnct  to  oleonuu-Karine  from  a  food  standpoint.  It  is 
not  a  permanent  or  desirable  imitation  of  cheese;  it  does  not  ripen  normally  and 
It  soon  spoile.    (110.) 

V.  Lard. — 1.  Adulteration. — Dr.WiLET  testifies  that  the  chief  form  of  adulterating 
lard  is  the  mixing  of  vegetable  oils  or  fate  and  tiie  nse  of  other  animal  fats,  as 
that  of  beef,  in  lien  of  the  fat  of  the  hog.    This  mixed  matter  baa  been  sold  very 
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i-e  than  pork  fat,  the  miitnre  is  a  frand;  and  it  can  be  sold  at  a  larger 


an  excellent  cooUng  matter,  and  ie  preferred  bv  many  honsekeepers  on  acconnt 
of  its  vegeteble  origin.  At  the  time  he  made  his  investigation  the  mixture  of 
cotton-seed  oil  with  lard  was  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent.    (15, 16.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  lard  is  adnlterated  with  certain  grades  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  which  softens  it,  and  the  consistency  is  brought  back  by  the  addition  of  beef 
stearin,  or,  in  some  coses,  of  paraffin  wax,  of  which  very  mnch  less  is  necessary. 
Paraffin  wax  is  a  petroleum  prodnct,  perfectly  indigestible,  and  not  a  food.  Beef 
stearin  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  necessarily  deleterious  to  health,    (135.) 

Professor  Mitehell  also  says  that  cocoannt  oil  is  nsed  as  a  lard  substitnte.  It  is 
a  clean  vegetable  oil  when  properly  handled.     (187.) 

Professor  Eatoi^  testifies  that  in  1897  lard  was  very  much  adulterated  with  beef 
fat  and  cotton-seed  oil.  The  beef  fat  was  stearin,  probably  a  by-product  of  tke 
prodnction  of  oleomargarine.  He  didnot  regard  this  adulteration  asinjurionsto 
health.    (234.235.) 

Professor  Jsnkuis  states  that  out  of  162  samples  of  lard  examined  at  the  Con- 
necticut agricultural  station  86  were  found  to  be  adulterated  vrith  cotton-seed  oil 
and  beef  stearin.     (451.) 

e.  Proposed  legislation. — Professor  Mitchell  thinks  that  lard  containing  par- 
affin wax  should  be  prohibited,  bnt  that  beef  stearin  and  cotton-seed  oil  might  be 
permitted  under  proper  labels.     (125.) 

0.  Canned  reut  besf. — Professor  Hallbero  says  that  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  men  most  vitally  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  canned 
goods  canned  roast  beef  Ismade  by  first  boUing  and  extractii^  a  large  percentage 
of  extract,  the  beef  residue  being  then  put  int»  cans  and  subjected  to  a  high  heat 
in  retorts,  or  roasted.  This  beef  he  prononnces  unfit  for  food  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Llebig,  who  found  that  while  the  fibrin  or  fiber  ia  chemically  the  same 
as  egg  white,  ite  digestion  and  assimilation  depend  npon  the  presence  of  the  prin- 
ciples represented  in  the  extract,  and  that  while,  therefore,  these  substancea  rep- 
resent the  totel  nutritive  quality  of  the  beef,  they  should  not  be  used  singly. 
Even  canned  roast  beef  has  a  certain  use;  boiled  beef  ispractically  the  same  thing, 
but  witness  never  takes  boiled  beef  without  horseradish  or  mustard,  and  says  no 
boarding-house  keeper  who  knows  her  business  would  give  it  more  than  once  a 
week,  because  the  substances  necessary  for  complete  digestion  have  been  taken 
oat.    (81.)  ~  I 
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H.  HotMflaib. — Dr.  WiLEirsaTBthatthesaleof  horseflwh has  become qnite com- 
mon in  many  parte  of  Europe,  and  it  is  not  always  9oM  as  horeefleeh.  He  pre- 
somes  that  horseflesh  has  been  sold  in  thia  country  for  bnman  food.  Horses  are 
slaughtered  for  human  food  in  this  conntry  and  their  carcasaea  insDected  by  oflB- 
cials  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  but  be  can  not  testify  whether  they  were 
used  in  this  country  or  not.  It  woold  be  very  easy  to  palm  off  horseflesh  for  beef, 
especially  for  the  coarser  grades.  It  would  take  a  microscopic  or  chemical  exam- 
ination to  determine  the  difference.     (40.) 

I.  Tiih  md  O&me.— Dr.  WiLEY  considers  the  sale  of  one  Mnd  of  fish  for  another, 
as  a  cheaper  fish  for  a  dearer  flsh,  esi>eciall^when  packed  in  oil,  to  be  very  objec- 
tionable. The  sale  of  other  fish  tor  sardmea  and  the  stampiiig  of  boxes  witli 
foreign  stampa  are  not  uncommon  practices.  En^Usb  sparrows  are  sold  for 
reed  birds,  and  other  birds  are  sold  for  game  birds  of  high  value  which  tlieyreeem- 
ble.  The  sale  of  one  hind  of  duck  for  another  and  of  other  tnrtlee  for  ten«pin 
is  often  practiced  in  restaurants  and  markets.  He  cbaracteiues  these  practices 
as  commercial  frauds.     (40.) 

V.  SnOAB  Ain>  BWXBTB. 
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baga  or  through  presses  to  remove  the  suspended  imparities,  and  is  then  n 

boneblack  to  remove  the  soluble  impurities.    Then  it  is  crystallized  in  a'^ 

pan.  Lime  is  used  after  the  sugar  is  dissolved  to  correct  acidi^,  and  some  refin- 
ers use  blood  or  albumen  or  other  material  in  ite  place  to  clari^  the  solution  by 
removing  the  sospended  impurities.     (430,  481.) 

S.  Production  of  certain  refinert. — Mr.  Havemetsr  says  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  refines  about  70  per  cent  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United 
States,  the  Arbncklee  about  5  per  cent,  and  the  other  companies  abont  26  per 
cent.    (467.) 

S.  Adulteration.— Mr.  Schiuab  states  that  since  about  188S  he  has  never  found 
any  adnltorant  in  sugar.  He  did  at  that  time  find  a  large  proportion  of  granu- 
lated gincose  in  granulated  sogar,  Arbnckle  Brothers'  granulated  sugar  is  99.8 
per  cent  pnre;  one-tenth  per  cent  may  be  moisture  and  one-tenth  per  cent  ash. 
A  mixture  of  glucose  with  granulated  sugar  could  be  detected  instantly. 

Mr.  Schiller  has  never  seen  powdered  sugar  adulterated  with  starch  or  corn 
fiour.  Be  declares  that  Arbnckle  Brothers'  powdered  sugar  is  jnst  ae  pnre  as 
their  granulated  sugar.     (431.) 

Ht.Havekbybr.  president  of  tlie  American  Sugar  Hefining  Company,  testifiee 
that  no  ingredients  whatever  enter  into  hie  sugar  except  raw  sugar  itaelf.  He 
does  nut  know  of  any  adulteration  of  engar  by  Ms  competitors.  He  thinks  their 
goods  are  absolutely  pure.  Abont  15  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of 
gincose,  it  was  used  as  an  adulterant  in  coffee  sugars;  but  Mr.Havemeyer  thinks 
that  this  did  not  succeed  and  was  entirely  abandoned.     (466.) 

Mr.  Oborob  W.  Smith  has  never  found  any  powdered  sugar  that  waa  pure.  He 
says  it  is  adulterated  with  com  starch.     (134.) 

Mr.QAi.L.AQHERBayB  he  is  told  that  several  food  products  carry  mineraline,  and 
has  found  powdered  sugar  adulterated  with  an  insoluble  substance.  At  tables  and 
bars  where  powdered  sugar  is  used  a  residue  is  fonnd  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
(4.) 

Professor  Tucker  thinks  that  powdered  sugar  is  much  less  commonly  adulter- 
ated than  is  popularly  supposed.  "Probably  yon  conld  collect  a  thousand  samples 
without  finding  other  than  pure  samples."     (486.) 

B.  Kapla  ingar  and  limp,— Dr.  Wiley  says  the  high  price  of  maple  sirup  leads 
to  ite  artificial  fabrication,  the  common  method  being  to  mix  it  with  glucose  or 
with  melted  brown  sugar.  The  glucose  is  apt  to  make  the  sirap  sticky,  while  the 
yellow  sugar  gives  a  degree  of  thinness  like  maple  sirup.  This  product  is  fla- 
vored with  an  extract  of  hickory  bark  or  some  similar  sumtance,  wnich  gives  it  a 
fiavorsimilarto  that  of  maple.  Thousandaof  barrelsnf  "pureVermontmaplesirup" 
have  been  made  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  other  localities  where  a  mapk>  tree  never 
grew  except  when  planted  on  the  street,  and  these  artificial  sinips  are  sold  exten- 
sively, bewMning  cheaper  and  more  abundant  the  greater  the  distance  from  Ver- 
mont. Dr.  Wiley  does  not  think  the  extracts  of  hickory  bark  deleterious  in  small 
quantities.  The  value  of  maple  sirup  is  not  alone  in  the  sugar  it  contains,  but 
in  the  peculiar  flavoring  substance  which  existe  in  minute  quantities.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  refined  maple  simp.  Refining  would  take  away  the  flavoring  mat^ 
tor  and  diminish  the  price.     (30.} 

Dr.  Wiley  also  says  that  solid  cakes  of  maple  sugar  are  adulterated  very  exten- 
sively by  melting  in  the  yellow  sugar  from  the  reflneries.    In  Vermont  the  practice 
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practically  helpless  in  this  case,  the  amoiuit  of  flaToring  matter  beinff  too  email 
to  be  e«timatea  by  chemical  means.  The  maple  sugar  la  boiled  tmtii  ready  for 
cryBtallization  and  then  ponred  into  a  mold.  If  this  material  were  passed  tbrongh 
boneblack  the  product  wonld  be  ordinary  sogar,  worth  abont  4^  cents  a  ponnd; 
in  the  raw  state  it  is  worth  8  or  ID  cents  a  ponnd.     (29, 80. } 

Mr.  SCCL.LY  says  pure  maple  sugar  comes  principally  trom  Vermont  and  Can- 
ada. In  Vermont  tnere  la  a  very  strinKent  law  against  tnmlng  out  impure  sugar 
as  pure,  so  he  has  every  reason  to  thias  that  every  package  coming  from  Uiere  is 
perfectly  pure.  That  from  Canada  he  is  quite  enre  is  pore,  because  it  ia  very 
strong  maple.    (95.) 

According  to  Mr.  Scully,  even  thick,  heavy,  natural  maple  sirup  would  not 
keep  very  well  throt^h  the  snmmer.  It  will  keep  if  hermetically  sealed,  bnt  in 
the  sngar  boah  facilines  for  putting  it  up  properly  are  lacking.    Maple  sirup  is 


ordinarily  made  ^meltinf^  maple  sugar,  bnt  a  great  deal  comes  directly  mim 
the  sugar  bnah.  The  principalobjectof  putting  it  into  sugar  is  to  keep  it  through 
the  summer.  It  will  Keep  any  length  of  time  as  sufar,  out  the  sap  would  not 
keep  through  the  snmntier,  and  the  demand  for  maple  sugar  begins  in  the  fall. 
The  D.  B.  Scully  Sirup  Company  handles  three  (trades  of  maple  sirup.  One  is 
guaranteed  pore,  the  othera  are  not;  but  when  they  go  into  a  State  wnich  has  a 

E are-food  law  the  formula  is  printed  on  the  outeide,  showing  just  what  the 
i^redients  are.  There  is  no  formula  printed  on  the  onteide  for  lUinoia,  because 
it  IS  not  required.  The  company  sells  the  goods  as  they  are.  not  representing 
them  as  pure  when  they  are  not.  The  second  grade  of  maple  sugar  is  6G  per 
cent  pure  maple  and  40  percent  glucose;  the  third  grade  has  a  larger  percentage 
of  glucose.  Occasionally  hia  company  may  use  a  little  brown  augar,  but  not  gen- 
erally. Mr.  Scully  does  not  believe  that  hia  competitors  use  any  adulterants 
other  than  glucose.  A  great  many  ttiinga  have  been  put  on  the  market  as  maple 
flavors,  bnt  none  of  them  ever  amoonted  to  anything.  He  never  heard  of  hickory 
bark  being  used  succeestnlly.  Two  grades  of  maple  sirup  may  be  brought  nearly 
to  the  aame  color  by  using  a  darker  maple  for  one  than  for  the  other.  The  aecond 
grade  of  miiple  sirup  sells  for  alx)ut  30  per  cent  less  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
grade  perhaps  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  second.  The  delicate  flavor  of  the 
maple  is  not  affected  by  repeated  boiling.  Mr.  Scnlly's  company  tias  melted 
maple  augar  two  or  three  timee  and  found  no  change  in  it.  In  tne  first  operatiim 
It  loses  some  of  the  maple  flavor,  but  not  afterwards.  Maple  sirup  which  has 
fermented  cannot  be  used  again.     (90-98,95.) 

Mr.  Bekry  Bays  that  in  his  experience  the  greater  proportion  of  maple  airup 
sold  ia  pure,  because  as  a  rule  people  who  eat  it  pretend  to  be  judges  of  its'qnal- 
ity.  But  there  are  probably  a  good  many  people  who  are  not  ;ja<%e8  who  never 
buy  anything  bnt  adnlterated  goods.  The  Ciiicago  Simp  Befimng  Company  lists 
three  grades  of  maple  simp — one  pure,  one  60  per  cent  maple,  and  one  40  per  cent 
maple  and  60  per  cent  glucose.  Soiae  people  want  35  per  cent  maple,  so  that  tb^ 
can  get  it  at  a  certain  price,  and  it  is  made  to  order  for  them.  The  pnre  sirup  is 
branded  "  pure,"  and  when  sirups  go  into  a  pnre-food  State,  such  as  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  the  formnla  must  be  put  on.  The  second  and  third  grades 
going  to  a  State  where  there  is  no  pure-food  law  are  Bim.ply  sold  as  maple  sirup, 
file  merchant  who  buys  them  knowing  what  he  is  getting  from  the  price.    The 


At  the  stipulated  price  it  reqaiTea  glucose  to  bring  it  down  to  the  cost.  (96,97.) 
Mr.  Ort  Cooke  testified  that  he  waa  endeavoring  to  produce  a  substitute  for 
maple-sugar  sirup,  and  prodaced  samples  of  the  product.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
wholesomevegetableproduct.compoeedof  two  kinds  of  augar  and  a  flavor.  (237.) 
0.  lirap  and  moIuMi. —  I.  Table  girup. — Dr.  Wilby  says  that  the  manufacture  of 
table  simp  engages  jiuite  a  large  capital  in  this  country.  The  old-fashioned  table 
simps  were  made  directly  from  the  maple  tree,  sugar  cane,  or  sorghum,  without 
admixture.  Then  gradually  the  cuntom  arose  of  uemg  the  molasses  resulting  from 
"  e  manufacture  of  sugar.    The  old-fashioned  open-kettle  method  is  still  used  for 


very  fine  table  sirup,  the  sugar  cane  juice  being  boiled  in  an  open  kettle,  and  the 
sirup  when  crystallized  being  put  into  hogsheads  with  perforated  bottoms  throogh 
which  the  molaasee  runs  out.    Small  farmers  formerly  made  an  immense  (Quantity 


run  from  sorghum  by  boiling  down  the  juice.  Other  large  quantities  were 
made  from  the  maple  orchard.  Artificial  processes  have  now  come  into  vogue. 
Many  sirups  are  made  from  glucose,  artificially  colored  with  engar-house  molas- 
ses, 5  gallons  of  this  refnae  of  augar  refineries  and  45  gallona  of  glucose  makii^  a 
barrel  of  table  simp  vrith  a  slight  amber  color  and  the  flavor  of  sugar  sirup.  This 
very  commou  article  ia  atill  sold  the  country  over,  often  under  fancy  nameu,  as 
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"  Golden  Drip,"  "Honw  Drip,"  "Honey  Simp,"  and  otIierB.  The  witness  never 
heard  of  ita  being  sold  nnder  the  name  of  glncose  or  miied  glncose-  PeojJe 
imaeine  that  it  is  a  high  grade  of  engar-cane  uirnp,  when  in  fact  it  ia  a  very  low 
gradeof  molaeees  which  could  not  be  made  into  anything  else.  It  ia  sold  at  fancy 
prices,  cleareirupwithalight  amber  tint  always  brings  a  higher  price  than  others, 
whatever  its  composition.  Dr.  Wiley  makes  no  criticism  of  fabricated  table  sirups 
in  regard  to  their  nntritive  value  and  wholesomeness.    {38-30. ) 

Mr.  BBBJty  testifies  that  the  Chicago  Simp  Refining  Company,  with  which  he  is 
connected,  does  basiness  with  the  jobbing  trades.  The  jobbers  handle  a  namber 
of  varieties,  some  light  and  some  dark,  and  have  their  own  brands.  In  selling  to 
a  new  cnstomer  his  company  would  reqnire  a  sample  of  the  goods  wanted  and 
wonid  brand  them  as  oesired.  Every  jobbing  house  has  from  3  to  5  or  more 
brands  of  eirnps.  The  light,  medium,  and  dark  are  branded  differently,  although 
tiieir  cost  and  ingredients  are  pracncolly  the  same,  the  darker  ones,  however, 
liaving  more  cane  sngar  than  the  lighter  ones.     (90.) 

Mr.  Uaceick  H.  Scoi-LY,  of  the  D.  B.  Scully  Simp  Company,  says  that  many 
simps  of  the  same  quality  and  price,  but  perhaps  different  colors,  go  under  dif- 
ferent  brands.  There  are  SO  or  40  different  grades,  and  a  good  many  more  than 
that  number  of  brands. '  The  D.  B.  Scully  Sirap  Company  has  certain  grades 
which  are  sold  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  does  not  make  sirups  to  order.  It 
does  not  use  anything  in  manufacturing  sirup  besides  cane  sugar,  corn  sugar,  and 
maple  sugar,  except  that  occasionally  a  very  little  flavoring,  such  as  vanilla  or 
Bometbing  of  that  Kind,  is  added  to  certain  grades.  This  is  notosedto  adnlterat« 
maple  suKor,  but  is  used  in  vanilla-fiavored  com  sirup.  The  vanilla  flavor  is 
obtained  from  the  vanilla  bean.  Com  simp  is  mixed  by  adding  glucose  to  a 
percentage  of  c-ane  simp.  His  company  does  not  manufacture  either  of  these 
products,  but  simply  mixes  them.  The  only  coloring  used  is  the  cane  simp  itself, 
a  largerpercentage  of  cane  sirup  being  added  in  a  dark  com  sirup  than  in  a  light 

Mr.  Scully,  being  shown  a  can  of  simp  inannfact;ured  In  Iowa,  and  apparently 
made  to  comply  with  the  law  of  Ohio,  explains  that  the  label  "  80  per  cent  ixom 
Blrnp,  20  per  cent  sugar  simp  "  indicates  80  per  cent  glncose  and  20  per  cent  cane 
Eirup,  which  is  manufacture  in  Eastern  refineries.     (93.) 

f .  Rode  candy  m'rup.— Mr.  Scully  says  that  the  D.  B.  Scully  Sirup  Company 
manufactures  rock-candy  simp  from  the  sugar.  The  sugar  is  boiled  to  a  liquid 
and  converted  into  candy,  and  the  simp  conies  from  the  candy.  The  candy  crys- 
t^izea  on  strings,  but  a  portion  of  it  remains  in  solution  and  is  not  allowed  to 
crystallize.  This  simp  is  used  principally  in  soda  fountains,  variously  flavored 
and  colored;  also  by  rectifiers  in  olendmg  liquors.    <90,  05.) 

3.  Souring  of  sirup. — Mr.  Scclly  b^s  very  little  sirup  sours;  possibly  not  one 
■"  ge  cornea  back  in  two  months.  In  the  early  fall  perhaps  a  little  comes  in 
laving  stood  over  the  summer,  but  is  soon  used  up.  Eis  company  uses  no 
ptic  to  prevent  fermentation,  even  in  reboiling  sirups;  it  formerly  tried  sali- 
cylic acid  or  something  of  that  kind,  bat  gave  it  up,  not  thinking  it  would  do  any 
good  or  be  effective.     (84.) 

Mr.  Scully  says  damaged  or  sonr  Bimpa,  other  than  maple  simpe.  can  be  reboiled 
and  bronght  back  nearly  to  their  original  sweetness,  and  can  be  need  again  in  a 
small  way  in  other  sirups  without  being  detected.    (91.) 

i.  MoloMes. — Professor  Jenkins  states  that  during  the  last  4  or  5  years  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  New  Orleans  molasses  examined  at  the  Connecticut  Agricoltural 
Station,  and  some  sold  as  Ponce  molasses,  has  been  found  to  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  glucose  simp.  Some  eamplee  have  seemed  to  be  made  entirely  of 
glucose.    (451.) 

D.  Oliiooi*.— i.  Xode  of  manu/oclure,— Dr.  Wiley  says  glucose  consists  of  dex- 
trin, a  little  maltose  and  dextrose,  and  a  small  percentage  of  other  substances.  In 
making  table  simps  and  for  mixing  with  honey  it  is  boiled  until  it  has  a  density 
of  from  41°  to  42  Beaum6.  For  confectionery  it  is  boiled  to  a  density  of  45  . 
The  by-products  of  glucose  are  very  valuable,  and  are  used  mostly  as  cattle  foods. 
The  oil  extractad  from  the  germ  of  the  grain  by  pressure  is  used  for  various 
purposes.  It  has  been  used  to  adulterate  linseed  oil,  and  when  treated  with  snlphur 
it  becomes  a  highly  elastic  mass  which  has  been  ased  as  a  Bnbstitat«  for  india  rub- 
ber. About  the  only  products  of  the  glucose  factory  which  are  not  sold  as  sub- 
stitutes for  some  hnmanfood  are  the  by-prodncts  used  for  cattle  feed:    (21.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  in  the  manufacture  of  glncose  or  grape  sugar  in  this  cotm- 
try  the  stanih  is  usually  obtained  from  Indian  com.  In  Europe  it  is  obtained 
from  the  potato.     (20. } 

«.  Price.  —Dr.  Wilky  states  that  within  the  2  years  preceding  his  testimony 
(January  IT,  IflOO)  glucose  has  been  sold  as  low  as  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
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It  was  Homewhat  higher  at  the  timn  of  Mb  tefltlmony,  but  he  eatiinated  the  cost  of 
it  at  abont  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  pure  cane  eimp,     (585. ) 

S.  Dutrnguuhedfrom  grape  mtgar.-~TS.v,  Bhown  aaye  that  grape  sugar  is  a  solid 
substance  and  glncooe  is  a  hqoid.     (S86.) 

i.  Wholeaomeneta. — a.  Afjirmed. — Dr.  Wiley  has  fonod  that  glncoee  and  grape 


sugar,  when  properly  made,  are  valnable  food  materials  and  not  injnripOB,  bat 

thev  ought  to  be  need  in  their  proper  places  and  (inantitieB,  as  '^'"" '-'-~ 

o  mnch  of  any  one  kind  ot  food  may  be  injarions.     (21. ) 


Professor  Pbescxttt's  opinion  is  that  glucose  is  a  food  and  deserving  of  recom- 
mendation and  toleration  as  snch.  The  public  has  had  very  little  opportnnitr  to 
jadge  how  far  it  is  a  wholesome  food,  bocanse  the  consumer  does  not  Icnow  when 
ne  is  getting  glucose  and  when  he  ia  getting  some  other  engar.    (197.) 

Professor  Mallet  states  that  glucose  is  harmless  in  itself,  and  that,  in  fact, 
ordinary  cane  sugar,  when  taken  mto  the  stomach  is  converted  by  the  digeetive 
flnid  into  two  kinds  of  glucose;  bat  a  man  who  sella  glucose  under  the  names  of 
other  substances  commits  a  fraud.     (550.) 

Mr.  ScnLLY  does  not  regard  glucose  as  having  any  deleterious  effect.  It  makes 
the  flavor  of  maple  sirup  less  strong.    (94.) 

b.  Denied  or  queationed. — Dr.  Piffard  believes  glucose  to  be  harmful.    (199.) 

Professor  Hallbebg  says  that  he  would  no  more  think  of  buyii^  a  sugar  prep- 
aration made  of  glncose  than  of  buying  black  jack  for  coffee.  Some  chemlste  say 
that  glucose  is  healthy,  others  that  it  is  not.     (82.) 

X.  Lagal  ragnlation  of  limp  uid  glucoia.— Mr.  BERKT  thinks  that  a  national  pore- 
food  law  compelling  mannfacturers  ot  sirups  to  state  the  composition  on  the 
packagewould  be  ofbenefit  to  both  consumers  and  maunfactnters.  InMichigan, 
when  the  law  first  went  into  effect,  the  pure  food  commissioner  ruled  that  com 
simp  conld  be  branded  as  before;  but  in  a  little  while  he  ruled  that  it  must  be 
branded  "N^o.  6 "simp,  and  later,  that  it  must  be  branded  "Qlucose  Mixture," 
witii  the  mannfactnrer's  name.  It  has  been  so  in  every  State  that  has  adopted  a 
pure-food  law;  so  that  manufacturers  are  compeUed  to  keep  a  variety  of  labels  on 
Land  and  change  them  from  time  to  time.  If  there  were  a  national  law  they  would 
simply  put  the  formula  on  and  the  simp  could  go  to  every  State  tn  the  Union. 
This  opmion  applies  also  to  jellies.    (98, 101.) 

Dr.  WILEY  suggests  that  only  a  law  requiring  publicity  would  prevent  fraud 
in  the  sale  of  sirup,  as  in  the  case  of  mixed  fiour.     (80.) 

Profesaor  Mitchell  would  permit  glucose  to  be  mixed  with  cane  sugar  or  cane 
Bimp  and  sold  with  the  formula.    (119.) 

Professor  Chittkndkn  regards  the  glncose  Industry  as  entirely  legitimate,  hut 
thinks  that  the  law  should  compel  the  selling  of  glucose  under  its  proper  name. 
It  should  bear  a  label  to  show  what  it  really  is.     (423.) 

F.  CoiifactionBrj.— I.  Nutritive  vatue. — Dr.  Wiley  says  that  there  is  a  natural 
taste,  especially  in  yonng  children,  for  sweet  materials,  and  that  those  of  veget- 
able origin  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  body,  furnishing  heat  and  adipose  tissne. 
Sweets  are  nntritioos,  even  in  small  quantitiefi.  Late  experiments  made  in  the 
Oerman  army  show  that  sugar  is  usefnl  as  a  ration;  little  pellets  of  sugar  which 
can  be  carriM  in  the  pocket  serve  to  keep  up  strength  when  soldiers  are  to  live  9 
or  8  days  on  small  Tations  during  a  hard  march.     (81.) 

t.  Ingredienta.—'DT.  Wilxt  says  the  sugar  need  in  confectionery  is  nearly 
always  reasonably  pure  and  wholesome,  but  that  sugar  alone  would  make  only  a 
brittle  ctmfectionery,  and  the  manufactorera  strive  to  meet  the  demand  for  soft 
and  waxy  products.  MarahmaUows,  for  exantple,  contain  glncose,  gelatin,  and 
often  flour,  to  give  them  the  consistency  and  color  desired;  also  flavoring  to  give 
them  the  peciiuar  flavor  and  odor.  Caramels  require  burnt  sugar;  some  contt^ 
chocolate,  and  some  also  glncose,  and  sometimes  flour  or  etiuvb  (starch  beii^ 
referred  to  fiour  because  free  from  protein  j ;  also  flavoring  matter.  These  flavor- 
ing materials  are  of  vegetable  and  ssrnthetic  origin.  Some  of  the  etheral  oils,  as 
ttioee  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  are  used  in  small  quantities,  and  in  minute  qnan- 
titiea  are  not  injurious.  The  synthetic  flavoring  bodies  made  by  the  chemist 
resemble  or  are  almost  identical  with  those  obtained  from  fmita  and  flowers,  and 
in  some  cases  can  be  made  much  more  cheaply,  so  that  they  are  supplanting  the 
natural  ones.  It  seems  to  the  witness  that  where  artificial  flavorings  are  employed 
the  consumer  should  know  it,  because  very  delicate  stomachs  are  injured  oy  the 
artiflclal  product,  although  the  chemicals  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  natural 
ones.     (80, 81.) 

Mr.  Bebby,  a  confectioner,  states  that  the  body  of  all  candies  is  sugar,  and  the 
next  most  important  ingredient  is  glucose.  After  sugar  and  glucose  the  chief 
oonstitnent  is  molasses,  and  then  probably  peanuts.  Mr.  Berry  uses  tartaric  acid 
and  (^tric  acid,  and  vegetable  coloring  matters,  which  are  sold  with  written 
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gtutrantieB  tliat  they  are  perfectly  nninjiirionB.  The  jellies  and  jams  which  he 
aaes  he  ^eiieraUy  malkeB  from  the  fresh  fruit  and  puts  them  up  in  jara.    (808,309.) 

Mr.  QuNTHER  saye  that  en^^ar  matcee  up  the  boaj[  of  candy,  jnat  as  floor  makes 
up  the  body  of  cake,  bnt  it  is  not  the  expensive  ingredient.  A  perfectly  pore, 
wnolesome  candy  can  be  sold  for  15  cents  a  ponnd.bnt  the  Jiigher  grades  of  candy 
are  made  of  pnlpH  of  fmits  and  nnta,  which  are  very  expensive.     (807.) 

if  r.  Onnther  declares  that  the  use  of  glucose  ia  a  benefit  to  the  candy  trade  and 
a  benefit  to  the  public,  in  making  it  possible  to  produce  uncrystallized  candies 
without  the  use  of  cream  of  tartar.     It  is  perfectly  wholesome.     (300.) 

Hr.  Onnther  says  that  starch  is  not  used  in  candies  proper.  It  is  oaed  in  some 
so-called  fig  past^,  Greek  or  Oriental  or  Turkish  paste,  and  gum  drops,  which 
are  simply  an  imitation  of  the  genuine  gum  drop.  These  goods  are  just  as  whole- 
some as  bread.  Mr.  Qonther  has  not  known  of  the  use  of  a  eubetance  called 
flourine,  a  by-product  of  gluciwe  factories,  in  candy.  Starch  is  so  cheap  that  he 
does  not  see  now  anything  cheaper  could  bo  found,     (805.) 

Mr.  Onuther  says  that  chocolate  is  adulterated  with  flour,  but  not  with  any- 
thing injurious  to  the  health.     f306.) 

Mr.  Criinther  saya  that  very  little  acid  is  used,  excej)t  in  acidulated  goods,  such 
as  lemon  drops.  For  that  purpose  citric  or  tartaric  acid  is  generally  used.  Citric 
acid  comes  from  dims  fruits,  such  as  the  lemon,  and  tartwdc  acid  from  tbo  pre- 
cipitate of  the  wine  of  the  grape  in  casks.  Confectioners  buy  the  purest  acids, 
because  they  want  tonse  the  smallest  possible  quantity  in  order  to  keep  the  candy 
clear.  The  use  of  cream  of  tartar  in  candy  has  been  largely  done  away  with  by 
the  Introduction  of  glucose.  Cream  of  tartar  was  ased  to  make  an  uncrystallized 
candy,  and  glucose  is  itself  uncrystallizable,  Ulucose  is  freer  from  acid,  and 
candy  made  with  it  is  better  than  the  cream  of  tartaj-  goods.     (306.) 

Mr.  Gali^qher  says  that  com  flour  is  an  excellent  article  of  food  and  is  used 
by  confectioners,  the  demand  for  some  grades  being  greater  than  the  manufac- 
turers can  supply,     (0,7.) 

S.  Use  of  injurious  materiaix. — Dr,  Wilkt  sa^  that  the  starch,  glucose,  sugar, 
floor,  chocolate,  bamt  sugar,  and  gelatin  used  in  confectionery  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned, bnt  tjiat  the  use  of  terra  alba  or  other  minerals  in  small  quantities,  even 
If  not  poiaonons,  is  to  be  condemned,  these  materials  being  mnch  more  injurious 
than  the  vegetable  sulMttuices  mentioned,  especially  to  childTeu.     (31.) 

Dr,  Wiley  explains  that  t«rra  alba,  meaning  "  white  earth,"  is  a  generic  term 
for  all  kincb  of  white,  finely  ground  minerals.  It  has  been  used  largel]^  in  con- 
fectionery, and  perhaps  stiU  is, in  some  cases,  instead  of  starch,  and  io  increase 
weight.  Sulphat«  of  lime  or  gypsmn.  when  ground,  makes  a  perfectly  white 
powder  partially  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  acid,  and  ia  used  as  an  adulterant  in 
confectionery.     (31 ,  32. ) 

Br.  Wiley  says  that  one  habit  indulged  in  by  some  confectioners  which  shonld 
be  prohibited  by  law  is  the  mixing  of  alcoholic  materials  with  confectionery.  Be 
has  examined  gum  drops  and  other  candy  in  which  a  drop  of  brandy  or  alcohol 
could  be  fonnd.  He  conaidere  tli'q  extremely  reprehensible,  especially  in  candy 
for  children's  use,     (81.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  that  antiseptics  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
candy,  and  that  some  suMtances  are  used  in  candy  which  are  deleterioOB.     (111.) 

Professor  Vauohan  says  poisonous  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  consider- 
able amounts  in  confectionery.  The  anilines  are  often  contaminated  with  arsenic 
(303.)    See  also  Coloring  materiala,  pp.  91,  9S. 

Dr.  BiLLiNOS  says  terra  alba  in  confectionery  is  bad,  not  as  a  necessari^  toxic 
thing,  bnt  as  a  foreign  substance.  Not  very  much  is  known  about  the  eSecba  of 
earth  upon  the  hnmau  economy,  but  a  class  of  people  in  the  Camlinas  who  are 
earth  eaters  or  clay  eaters  are  etanted  and  mentally  and  physically  degenerate. 
(249.) 

4.  The  Confeetionera'  AMoctation  andpare  candy. — Mr.  Berrt  has  not  known 
terra  alba  to  be  used  dnring  the  last  6  or  10  years.  The  Confectioners'  Associa- 
tion maintains  a  fund  for  ttie  prosecution  of  people  who  use  it,  because  it  is 
considered  injurious.     (308.) 

Mr.  Shields,  a  confectioner,  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  anyone  who  now 
nsea  terra  alba  in  candy.  It  was  formerly  used  principally  in  stick  candy  and 
drops  which  were  sent  to  the  We8t«m  and  Southern  trade.  Very  little  was  nsed 
in  the  Northern  trade.  The  Confectioners'  Association  has  done  away  with  it. 
Mr.  Shields  uses  both  domestic  and  imported  coloring  matters.  He  understands 
that  the  imported  colors  are  inspected  by  the  governments  in  Europe,  and  must  be 
strictly  pure.     (809,  810. ) 

Mr.  QuNTHER,  a  confectioner,  statfls  that  the  Confectioners'  Association  of  the 
United  States  was  formed  some  10  or  15  years  ago,  "with  the  sole  object  in  view 
cpf  shutting  out  and  putting  down  every  man  who  usee  anything  that  is  deleteri- 
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ooB  "  m  confectionery.  The  iuaociatiOD  includes  almost  every  rapntaUe  confeo 
doner  in  the  country.  It  nndertakee  to  look  closely  after  the  practicea  of  those 
who  refaee  to  join  it.  Ur.  Qonther  believes  that  tne  association  has  stopped  the 
nee  of  injnrione  materials,  mineral  colors,  aniline  colore,  terra  alba,  and  ethereal 
flavors.     (304,80s.) 

Ur.  QtintherBtateethat  wheneverthe  Confectioners' Aaeociatlon  hears  a  report 
that  anyone  has  been  made  siok  by  eating  candy  it  investi^tes  the  case,  wid  as  a 
mle  finds  that  the  story  is  wil^ont  fonndation.  If  a  child  is  taken  sick  witlun  46 
honrs  after  eating  candy,  physioians  often  conclude  that  the  candy  caosed  the 
troable.  In  reality,  Mr.  Qnnther  asserts,  candy  which  contains  injurious  mat^ 
rials  would  act  in  15  minutes  or  half  an  hoar.  But  for  10  or  15  years,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Confectioners'  Asociation  of  the  United  States,  Hr.  Qunther 
believes  that  the  use  of  injnrions  materials,  mineral  coIdtb.  aniline  colors,  terra 
alba,  and  ethereal  flavors,  has  been  entirely  stopped.    (804,805.) 

Hr.  Qnnther  says  that  he  does  not  remember  hearing  of  the  nse  of  terra  alba 
during  the  last  10  or  15  years.     (307.) 

Mr.  Padlkskk,  a  confectioner,  says  his  firm  mates  the  common  kinds  of  candy 
of  sugar,  glucose,  cream  of  tartar,  and  coloring  matter.  The  coloring  matter  is 
a  purely  vegetable  product  imported  from  Germany  and  passed  on  by  the  German 
Imperial  Qovemment.  He  uses  citric  acid  and  tartaric  acid.  He  does  not  nse 
flour  or  starch  or  corn  floor  or  flonrine.  He  does  not  nse  terra  alba,  and  has  never 
seen  it  used,  though  he  has  heard  of  its  being  used  in  St.  Louis.    (802,  803.) 

S.  NatUmidrtfpuation  demanded. — Mr.  Oontheb  would  regard  national  legis- 
lation npon  the  subject  of  pure  candy  as  very  desirable.     (306.) 

Mr.  Shieldb  believes  that  the  Qovernment  onght  to  levy  a  license  tax  on  cand^ 
loannfactnrers,  in  order  to  suppress  the  nomerous  small  and  ill-conducted  con- 
oems.  He  declares  that  S3  per  cent  of  the  candy  is  made  in  basements  and  cellars, 
by  people  who  know  nothing  abont  the  bnsinese,  and  it  is  from  these  small  estab- 
lislunente  that  all  danger  to  the  pnblic  health  in  the  manufaotoreof  candy  arises. 
(309-811.) 

0.  Hona^.— i.  Esetent  of  advlteratvms.—'Di.  Wilbt  says  that  honey  ie  perhaps 
as  extensively  adulterated  as  any  other  food  product  in  the  United  S^tee,  glucose 
being  very  convenient  and  cheap  as  an  adulterant.  In  examining  a  great  num- 
ber of  liqnid  lioneys,  purchased  iii  the  open  market,  he  found  that  more  than  half 
were  adulterated,  in  some  cases  the  quantity  of  real  honey  being  slight.  He  has 
often  seen  pieces  of  honeycomb  floatmg  in  a  large  excess  of  glucose.  This  form 
of  adulteration  has  probably  proved  as  profltable  as  any  other  form  of  food  sophis- 
tication. He  says  that  glncose  is  wholesome  and  readily  digested,  and  does  not 
oonsider  it  iiuunous  when  used  carefully,  the  fraud  in  this  case  being  a  financial 
one.  The  adnlteration  of  hone/  has  almost  driven  to  bankruptcy  fiurmers  who 
sell  genuine  honey,  especially  in  parts  of  California  where  tne  farmers' chief 
income  was  from  that  source,  and  has  injured  every  farmer  who  keeps  a  blve  of 
bees,  by  diminishing  the  value  of  his  prodnct.  The  United  States  has  no  contrtd 
over  the  honey  prodnct,  there  being  no  national  law  on  the  snbject.    (14,15.) 

Dr.  Wiley  has  analyzed  many  nundreds  of  saniples  of  honey  and  found  an 
enormous  percentage  of  strained  honey  adulteratedT.  When  he  made  his  examl- 
natdon  several  years  ago  it  was  the  exception  to  find  a  pure  honey  in  the  strained 
form  in  the  open  marfet.  He  never  found  such  honey  with  a  piece  of  comb  In 
the  jar  that  was  gennine.  He  says  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  comb  in  the  jar  is  a 
positive  proof  of  adnlteration,  because  comb  honey  is  not  sold  in  that  way.  The 
oimibe  found  in  these  jars  are  never  perfect;  they  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  broken  down  mechanically,  as  m  the  process  of  centrifugal  extraction,  or  of 
having  been  made  aitiflciallv.  The  cells  are  sometimes  half  an  inch  deep,  some- 
times shorter,  and  they  are  frequently  broken  np.     (318,311.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  of  1 1  samples  of  honey  bought  by  him  in  New  York  8  were 
pnre,  2  of  doubtful  purity,  and  the  other  6  were  adulterated  with  cane  sugar  or 
ccanmerdal  glucose,  or  both.  Dr.  Wiley  thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  SO  per  cent  of 
the  strained  honeys  on  the  market  of  the  United  States  arc  adnlterated.     (586.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  the  nectar  of  flowers  is  originally  common  sugar,  bnt  Is 
converted  into  invert  sugar  by  the  bee,  so  that  natural  honey  contams  at  the 
utmost  only  2  or  8  per  cent  of  cane  sugar.  Honey  made  by  feeding  bees  sugar 
simp  shows  a  larne  percentage  of  cane  sugar,  because  the  bees  are  not  able  to 
invOTttbewholeof  it.  and  this  is  easily  detected.  Natural  honey,  when  examined 
bv  the  polariscope,  always  shows  a  left-handed  rotation,  while  cone  sngar  and 
Klncose  both  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  Honey  gathered  from 
the  pine  tree  is  a  right-handed  honey,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  claimed  in  cases 
of  prosecntion  for  adnlteration  that  the  right-handed  polarization  was  due  te  the 
gathering  of  the  honey  from  piue  trees;  but  this  hon^  has  a  very  rank  taste,  by 
which  it  can  be  distinguished,  and  is  not  fit  to  use..    (81S.)  <  )noli' 
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Mr.  aBOROE  W.  York,  ot  Chicago,  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jonmal,  knows 
of  no  way  in  which  honey  in  the  comb  can  be  tampered  with  or  adnlterat«d.  and 
says  all  the  comb  honey  on  the  market  is  absolutely  pnre.  He  aays  that  liquid 
honey  la  the  kind  which  is  ftdnlt«Tated.  He  is  positive  that  this  adnlterstion  is 
largely  practiced,  mainly  with  glncoee,  which  can  be  bought  for  abont  1  cent  a 
pound,  while  pure  liqaid  honey  is  worth  from  T  t«  8  cents  a  poond.  He  considers 
this  adulteration  not  particularly  harmfol,  bnt  rather  in  the  nature  of  fraud.  It 
is  accomplished  by  the  dealers,  who  bny  the  honey  directly  from  the  producers 
and  adulterate  it.  One  of  the  adalteratora  in  Chicago  says  he  puts  in  one-eighth 
honey  and  the  rest  glacose.  The  taste  is  very  distinct.  Nearly  all  the  large 
wholesale  grocem  adulterate  honey.    {30S,  210.) 

Ur.  York  thinks  it  has  never  been  a  practice  among  bee  koepera  themselveB  to 
adulterate  their  honey,  and  that  he  never  knew  of  more  than  one  bee  keeper  who 
was  accuBed  of  adulterating  honey.  He  thinks  it  is  seldom  adulterated  by  retail- 
ers, because  they  seldom  pnt  up  noney  in  glasses,  but  is  nearly  always  done  by 
the  wholesale  grocers,     (315,  21B,) 

Mr.  York  says  that  Chicago  dealern  who  handle  honey  in  large  quantitieB  vciT 
often  get  comb  honey  that  is  unsealed  or  partially  sealed,  and  nearly  always  sftD 
it  to  the  adulterators  to  be  cut  up  and  pnt  into  jars.  They  are  almoet  full  depth 
cells.    Bee  keepers  themselves  never  pnt  np  honey  in  jars  with  piecee  of  comb. 

{213,  an.) 

Ur,  York  defines  pure  honey  as  the  nectar  of  flowers  gathered  by  bee«  uid 
stored  in  combs  made  by  them.  If  faoney  were  produced  by  reeding  sugar  or  sirup 
to  the  bees,  he  would  not  regard  it  as  true  honey;  that  wonld  be  gettmg  the  bees 
to  adulterate.  Some  have  fed  sugar  to  produce  honey,  but  this  is  practiced  very 
little.  It  is  not  profitable,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  sugar  and  the  -waate 
in  transforming.  Sugar  is  fed  for  the  purpose  or  wintering  beee  in  very  poor  seft- 
sone,  bat  not  to  any  extent  for  the  purpose  of  producing  honey.    (318.) 

Hr.  York  says  bee  keepers  do  not  use  glucose  as  a  food  for  bees,  because  the 
bees  will  not  eat  it.  It  was  attempted  soine  years  ago  in  Missisaippl,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  bees  were  all  dead.     (210.) 

Mr.  York  and  Dr.  Wilbv  both  think  that  glncose  is  practically  the  only  adnl- 
terant  used  with  honey  in  this  country.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  in  Europe,  where 
the  laws  are  more  stringent,  invert  sugar  has  been  very  largely  used  for  adulterat- 
ing honey,  making  the  problem  of  the  chemist  very  much  more  difficult,  as  invert 
sugar  is  ordinary  sugar  treated  with  an  acid  which  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of 
dextrose  and  leliuloee,  almost  the  exact  composition  of  natural  honey.    (214, 210.) 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Stowe,  of  Evanston,  HI.,  and  Mr.  Hebhan  F.  Moooe,  of  Park 
Bldge,  Dl. ,  both  bee  keepeni,  fuily  indorse  Mr.  York's  statements  with  reference 
to  the  adolteration  of  honey.  Mrs.  Stowe  says  the  sale  of  adulterated  honey  as 
honey  does  great  harm  to  the  bee  keepers.  She  has  no  knowledge  of  bee  keepers 
adulterating  honey,  but  thinks  it  is  done  principally  by  the  jobbers.  Some  bee 
keepers  have  to  feed  their  bees  in  winter  when  they  take  too  much  of  the  surplus 
from  them  in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  she  has  never  done  so.  She  uses  a  comb 
foundation,  but  does  not  consider  that  an  adulteration  if  it  is  made  of  pore 
beeswax.     (916,217.) 

Hr.  Hoore  says  one  of  the  first  things  he  noticed  when  he  first  b^^an  to  sell 
houey,  years  ago,  was  that  a  piece  of  comb  in  liquid  honey  was  a  badge  of  fraud. 
(917.) 

Professor  Baton  has  found  cane  sugar  used  as  an  adulterant  in  honey  in  two 
ways:  (1)  Added  to  the  strained  or  extracted  honey,  and  (3)  fed  to  the  bees.  It 
is  not  an  injurious  adulterant.  He  has  suspected  adulteration  with  invert  sngar, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  substantiate  it.  The  abnormal  percentage  of  cane  sugar 
is  very  marked  in  fresb  honey,  but  after  the  honey  is  old  the  sugar  seems  to  be 
largely  inverted,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  detect  it. 
(286, 2Se.) 

Mr.  FiniBAT  would  coi^der  a  comx»ound  of  honey  and  glucose  sold  for  honey  a 
fraudulent  product,  though  not  necessarily  ininrious  to  health.     (61.) 

t.  CoTnb  foundations  and  aTtiJUaal  comb. — Mr.  York  says  como  foundatione, 
made  of  absolntely  pure  beeswax  run  through  rollers,  are  put  in  the  center  of  emnty 
boxes  and  placed  in  the  hives.  The  bees  draw  out  the  comb,  lengthen  liie  ceUs, 
and  add  more  wax.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  paraffin  and  other  wax, 
but  it  will  not  do,  because  the  heat  of  the  hive  melts  it,  and  the  bees  do  not  take 
to  it  as  well  as  to  the  natural  wax.  Mr.  York  believes  artificial  comb  cut  up  and 
put  into  bottles  with  glacose  might  deceive  purchasers,  but  the  cells  can  not  be 
made  nearly  the  depth  of  the  natural  comb.  Cells  nearly  half  an  inch  deep  have 
been  made,  but  they  were  not  a  gnccees,  and  have  been  aoandoned.     (212.) 

Mr.  Moore  says  it  is  mechanically  impossible  for  a  man  to  make  beeswax  that 
will  suit  the  consumer;  he  can  not  make  it  clean  enough  or  light  enough,  and  it 
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is  commerciaUr  imTioBsible,  becanae  the  bees  work  more  cheaply  than  men  can, 
even  with  the  vei?  nneet  machinery  or  the  cheapest  labor.  Under  very  favorahle 
ciicTunstances,  where  real  honey  can  be  raised  from  10  to  13  months  a  year,  e 


Cnba,  comb  honey  can  be  raised  for  2  or  8  cents  a  poimd.  A  comb  fotindation  is 
simply  an  aid  to  the  bees.  Onr  honey  crop  is  short  in  duration,  and  if  the  bees 
spend  part  of  the  time  in  building  the  comt)  they  lose  part  of  the  crop.  Beehives 
are  composed  of  two  stmctnres — the  board  department,  perhaps  a  ftiot  high,  and 
an  apper  frame  half  that  height.  Nine  ponnds  of  comb  foandation  are  used  in 
the  permanent  hoard  part  to  1  ponnd  that  is  used  in  the  sarplns  or  poand  sec- 
tions. The  comb  foundation  nsed  in  the  board  departmient  may  be  used  for  15  or 
SO  years,  and  is  never  destroyed;  it  is  filled  with  yonng  bees  and  honey  year  after 

?'ear.  Mr.  Moore  believes  that  the  percentage  of  bee  keepers  who  use  the  comb 
oundation  in  the  l-ponnd  sections  is  very  small,  and  ha  advises  ag^nst  its  nsa 
there.     (218.) 

S.  Liquid  /umejf— demand  and  proeeaa  of  eaitraction.—^T.  Uoobx  saya  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trade  ask  for  liqmd  honey;  nine-t«nths  of  the  cake  bakers,  candy 
makers,  roach-poisonmakers,  druggists,  and  private  families  require  liquid  honey 
without  a  comb,  if  they  understand  that  it  is  always  pure  honey.  The  honey  is 
extracted  from  the  comb  by  centrifugal  motion,  froni  one  side  at  a  time.  The 
wood  protects  the  wax,  and  the  bees  at  once  fill  the  comb  again.  A  good  comb 
vrith  a  good  fonndation  in  the  center  can  be  need  25  or  80  times.  It  takea  more 
experience  to  raiee  comb  honey  than  liquid  honey.     (318,230.) 

4.  White-dover  and  wild-sage  honey.— -Or.  York,  referring  to  a  jar  labeled  "Cali- 
fornia white-clover  honey,"  says  it  was  put  up  by  a  Chicago  firm.  He  never 
heard  of  a  ponnd  of  wbite-clover  honev  being  shipped  from  California.     (214.) 

Mr.  York  says  honey  made  from  wild  sage  or  sage  bmeh.  has  a  very  diffn^nt 
"         from  white-clover  hon^.     (313. ) 


Mr.  York  says  a  friend  of  hia  onoe  said  honey  always  made  him  sick,  bnt  wit- 
ness eave  him  some  pure  honey,  and  he  took  it  without  barm.    (316.) 

S,  Pretervativea  unnecessary— granulatum. — Mr.  York  says  he  thinks  no  anti- 
septic  preaervatives  are  used  either  inpure  honey  orin  its  anbstitnteB.  Pure  honey 
needs  no  preservative,  as  it  will  keep  aunost  indefinitely.  Honey  has  been  found  in 
one  of  the  Egyptian  catacombs,  done  up  with  a  mummy;  it  waB2,000  years  old,  but 
as  good  as  ever.  Nearly  all  pnre  honey  will  granolate  in  time,  some  in  1  month, 
some  perhaps  not  for  3  years.  Mr.  York  does  not  know  of  anything  being  used  to 
prevent  granulation.     (311.) 

7.  iVc^osed  legidation. — Mr.  Yobk  says  very  few  States  have  pnre-f ood  laws 
affecting  honey,  All  the  bee  keepers  ask  for  is  a  law  requiring  the  articles 
offered  for  sale  to  be  labeled.  There  wonld  be  at  least  live  times  as  mncfa  puie 
honey  conanmed  in  Chicago  if  people  were  not  eSteiA.  of  the  adulterated  arocle. 
(310.^ 

Mr.  York  thinks  a  national  law  r^fnlating  the  commerce  between  the  States 
in  adolterated  honeys  wonld  be  beneficial  to  bee  keepers.     (316.) 

Mr.  Heruan  p.  Moore,  secretary  and  treasorer  of  the  Chicago  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  says  a  law  preventing  frand  in  honey  will  benefit  everybody,  both 
consumers  and  bee  keepere :  he  thinks  it  would  increase  the  demandf  or  pnre  honey. 
The  sale  of  adulterated  honey  wonld  be  reduced  70  or  80  per  cent  if  it  were 
labeled.     (330.) 

Professor  Eaton  believes  that  in  the  case  of  honey  an  honest  label  stating  the 
oomposition  is  all  that  is  required.     (286.) 

H.  Jslly. — /.  Svbatitutiifrt  of  gelatin,  glucoae,  etc. — Dr.  WiLBT  says  that  the  old- 
fashioned  pnre  jelly  has  almost  gone  out  of  nse  in  the  trade,  the  gelatin  of  com- 
merce being  largely  employed,  with  artificial  fiavoringa.  All  animal  tisanes  con- 
tain the  elements  of  gelatin,  but  they  exist  especially  in  cartilage,  bones,  and  hoofs 
in  the  form  of  collagen,  a  highly  nutritions,  nitrogenous  sabstance,  which  is  con- 
verted into  gelatin  when  heated  in  boiling  water.  The  highest  grade  of  gelatin  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  tendons  and  bones  of  animals,  especially  the  tendons. 
The  hoofs  and  rougher  portions  yield  gelatin  which  is  used  as  glue.  Qelatiu  is 
entirely  different  in  chemical  composiSon  from  the  pectin  or  pectose  of  fruits, 
which  IS  of  the  same  family  as  sugar,  and  which  producesjelly.  The  gelatin  of 
animals  has  a  higher  nutntive  value,  pound  for  pound.  The  gelatin  in  artificial 
jelliee  simply  gives  the  flexibility  and  tenacity  of  the  mass,  while  the  color  and 
flavor  are  made  to  imitate  those  of  fruits.  A  great  deal  of  the  jelly  on  sale  con- 
tains no  fruit  substance,  except  perhaps  a  dash  of  wine.  The  witness  has  nothing 
to  sav  against  theirwbolesomenees,  but  characterizes  them  aafraudulent.  Jellies 
are  also  largely  made,  he  says,  by  utiliziiig  the  by-products  of  the  apple-diying 
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and  cider-inakliig  indnstrr,  the  paiings,  coree,  and  pomoee,  from  which  to  obtained 
pectoee,  which  is  fortifiea  witbelacoee  uid  flavored  and  colored.     (22, 2S.) 

Six  Bamplee  bought  by  Dr.  Wiley  in  New  York  City  were  without  exception 
artiflcial,  uiongh  t£ey  were  labeled  and  sold  ae  pare  fmit  ielliee.  They  were 
made  of  glucose,  flavored  with  an  extract  of  apnie  coree  and  peelinga  obtained 
from  dried-apple  factories,  colored  with  aniline  dyee,  and  fortner  flavored  with 
artificial  eBsenceg.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  one  can  not  be  at  all  certain,  even  in  a 
h^h-grade  store,  of  ^tting  a  pore  fmit  jeUy  when  one  aeke  for  it.  In  a  lower- 
grade  place  one  is  qnite  certain  to  get  Bome  composite  article.  Yet  one  pays  the 
price  of  the  beet  article.  .(584.) 

ProfesBor  Jenkins  states  that  more  than  one-h^  of  the  jelUee  examined  at  the 
Connecticnt  Agricnltnral  Station  are  adulterated.  One  Arm  sells  several  brands 
of  jeUies,  "  orange,"  "  strawberry,"  "  grape,"  etc.,  ail  made  of  a  starchy  paste, 
sweetened  with  glncose,  flavored  with  artificial  flavors,  colored  with  coal-tar 
dyes,  and  kept  from  molding  with  salicylic  acid.    (451.  J 

Hr.  Stewart  does  not  beueve  that  5  per  cent  of  the  jellies  sold  are  pore,  from 
what  he  sees  going  out  in  tnbs  and  in  retail  stores  and  elsewhere.  GlocOHe  and 
acid  of  some  kind  are  need.     (7B.) 

Hr.  DcF¥  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  pnre  fruit  jelly.  Qlncoee  ie 
lately  the  base  of  those  in  the  market.     (488.) 

nofeesoi  Prebcott  savs  jellies  are  largely  made  np  of  artificial  mixtures  and 

S'ven  the  name  of  the  jelly  of  this  or  that  fruit.  He  thinks  this  is  a  very  flagrant 
stance  of  Injnrioos  substitution.     (198.) 

Hr.  Berky  thinks  all  the  sirup  houses  now  mannfactnre  jelliee.  The  Chicago 
Simp  Refining  Company  makes  two  varieties,  one  pnre,  the  other  the  so-called 
"conmiercial  ]elly,"  which  is  marked  "Jelly."  The  pnre  jelly  is  made  from  fmit 
inicea  and  Bogar  as  people  would  make  it  at  home  for  tneii  own  consumption. 
In  making  apple  jelly  absolutely  as  pure  as  it  can  be  made  the  apples  would  be 
boiled  and  the  liquor  condensed  to  the  proper  consistency  and  equal  parts  of  sugar 
added;  but  Mr.  Berry  considers  it  better  to  make  it  of  apple  cider,  because  the 
jelly  is  then  more  transparent  and  has  a  more  delicate  flavor.  The  demand  for 
pure  jelly  is  very  limltM.  The  Jelly  sold  is  consumed  by  the  masses,  who  want 
jelly  at  a  certain  price  and  do  not  care  whether  it  is  jelly  or  not.  The  commer- 
cial jelly  in  Dlinois  and  other  States  having  no  pure-food  laws  is  labeled  simply 
"Currant  jelly,"  "RaBpberryjelly,"etc.,  the  commercial  jelly  being  the  base  of  a 
great  variety  of  jellies.  This  commerciEd  jelly  is  made  from  cores  and  skins.  In 
evaporating  apples  the  parings  and  cores  are  evaporated  and  will  theu  last  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  They  are  mixed  with  glucose  and  a  small  proportion  of 
su^ar.  The  jelly  is  50  per  cent  glucose,  10  per  cent  siwar,  and  40  per  ceut  apple 
jmce.  the  glucose  being  put  in  to  give  it  body.  Mr.  Berry  considers  this  jelly 
wholesome.    His  company  usee  no  gelatm. 

Mr.  Berry  says  the  tart  taste  of  the  jelly  ia  imparted  by  the  apple  juice,  which 
is  not  overcome  by  the  10  per  cent  of  sugar  or  by  the  glncose.  In  maMng  cnrrant 
jelly,  also,  apple  juice  and  glucose  are  the  (oundation,  and  the  jelly  ia  flavored 
and  colored  bright  red.    People  go  largely  by  the  label  on  the  pail.     (98,99.) 

g.  Adda  and  coloring  matters. — Mr.  Berry  says  the  Chicago  Simp  R^ning 
Company,  in  making  commercial  jelly,  uses  an  acid  preparation  to  make  the  jelly 
firm,  bought  front  tue  concern  which  prepares  it.  He  does  not  know  its  cnmpoei- 
^_^  .....  .._-,__„  .. .„.,^  ,_—,__   .^ .__.  =_^ .^  Mlchi- 


tion,  but  declares  it  perfectly  hiurmletiB;  the  pure-food  c 

gan,  Ohio,  and  other  States  have  accepted  it.  Only  a  very  small  trifle  is  required 
in  each  pail.  It  has  no  antiseptic  feature.  Witness  does  not  think  an  antiseptic 
necessiuT,  having  seen  jeUy  a  year  old.  He  thinks  that  when  old-fashioned 
domestic  jellies  ferment  the  trouble  lies  in  the  making.  Home-made  jelly  ie 
usually  allowed  to  stand  over  night  before  it  is  considered  well  jellied,  but  jelly 
made  with  this  preparation  will  be  jellied  in  a  few  hoars  as  well  as  it  ever  will. 
The  company  uses  an  imported  coloring  matter  guaranteed  to  be  a  perfectly  harm- 
less vegetable  color.  An  onnce  of  coloring  matter  dip^ilved  in  water  is  used  in 
60  gallons  of  jelly.  Formerly  aniline  was  used,  which  is  poisonous.  Witness 
does  not  know  the  composition  of  the  coloring  matter  used,  >nt  the  food  commis- 
sioner of  Ohio  has  passed  upon  it  as  Batiafactory.  In  Uichigan  the  jelly  is  sold 
uncolored,  and  branded  '-  Imitation  fmit  jelly.  Several  years  ago  the  Chica^ 
concerns  in  the  jelly  business  sent  a  man  to  Michigan,  with  the  resmt  Uiat  the  acid 
was  acceptable,  but  the  jelly  must  be  uncolored.  The  Michigan  people  made  a 
ruling  and  then  changed  it  in  a  tittle  while,  the  last  ruling  bemg  that  jelly  must 
be  uncolored.  The  Chicago  Simp  Refining  Company  had  a  quantity  of  colored 
jelly  in  Michigan  sold  before  this  ruling  was  made,  and  it  was  required  to 
exchange  it  for  uncolored  jelly.  The  company  wrote  to  the  food  comnueeioner 
explaining  that  the  goods  had  been  sold  before  his  new  ruling  and  that  the 
exchange  would  invcAve  considerable  expense,  but  his  answer  was,  "I  send 
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yon  a  copy  of  the  law;  act  accordiiiKly.'*  Hr.  Bottj  has  reason  to  Mieve 
that  aiuline  preparations  are  not  now  laJ^elv  nsed  for  coloring  jellies,  tbottgh 
some  concerns  may  use  them.  The  vegetaole  coloring  matter  his  company 
ttses  is  not  as  cheap  as  aniline,  but  he  ooea  not  think  the  difference  in  cost 
wonld  be  satBcient  temptation  to  nee  aniline  to  a  man  who  had  any  r^ard  for 
the  public  welfare.    <9e-102.) 

Pndessor  Hallbbkq.  referring  to  Hr.  Bern's  admiesion  that  ho  does  not  know 
the  composition  of  two  substances  used  in  jelly,  says  this  probably  means  that 
either  the  processes  of  mannfactore  are  patented  or  that  the  names  are  copy- 
righted, and  that  the  mannfactnrere  can  change  or  laodify  the  formula  so  that 
the  person  using  them  may  have  the  very  best  intentions  and  yet  be  nsing  snl- 
phurio  acid.  Witnees  has  been  credibly  informed  that  it  is  snlphnrio  acia  that 
u  used.  The  extent  to  which  substauces  may  be  nsed  to  give  the  artificial  effect 
to  rinmlate  ttie  natozal  qnalitiee  as  to  taste,  color,  or  odor  is  a  very  intricate  and 
difficult  qneation,  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  most  careful  and  elaborately 
planned  research  of  scientific  men.     (103,) 

Professor  VauQhan  says  most  of  tne  jellii 
apple  jellies,  are  made  from  apples  by  the  a< 
line  colore,  and  by  the  action  of  some  dilute  acid;  generally  hydrochloric  acid  ii 
thepreparationH  he  has  ezftmined,  but  sometimes  sulphuric  acid  is  nsed.  The 
acid  breaks  down  the  fmit  and  makes  a  jelly  of  it  more  readily  than  by  the  ordb- 
nary  method.  He  thiuks  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities, 
at  least  in  the  jelUes  he  has  examined,  to  do  any  harm:  it  is  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  stomach.    He  objects  very  much  to  the  use  of  salphnric  acid.     (204. ) 

Professor  Mitchell  mentions  a  case  in  Milwaukee  whereau  acid  undoubtedly 
deleterious  to  health  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jelly  from  apple  cores  and 
parings.  A  Milwaukee  manufacturer  used  small  amonnts  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  remained  in  his  finished  jelly,  but  he  was  willing  to  change  his  methods. 
(133, 18S.) 

Dr.  WiLET,  being  asked  whether  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  proper 
thing  to  use  in  jeDy,  says  he  should  not  consider  a  small  quantity  injurious, 
because  the  add  produced  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  is  always  muiiatlc 
acid.    (SB.) 

Professor  Chittendxn  thinks  it  very  doubtfnl  whether  the  proportion  of  acetic 
acid  which  would  be  added  to  a  glucose  mixture  to  make  it  taste  like  jelly  would 
be  injurious  to  the  human  body.  The  quantity  which  a  person  would  orclinarily 
consume  in  that  way  would  probably  be  too  small.  But  such  products  ought  to 
be  labeled  for  what  they  are,  and  not  sold  for  something  else.     IHH,  42S. ) 

S.  Propoted  legulatifin. — Dr.  Wiley  believes  there  shonld  be  some  law  to  pre- 
vent the  marking  of  artificial  fmit  jellies  as  pure  fmit  jellies,  because  it  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  consumer  and  unfair  competition  with  honest  manufacturers  and 
fruit  growers.     (23.) 

Professor  Vaitohan  is  in  favor  of  permitting  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
in  (jelly,  with  proper  notice  on  the  labd.  The  flavoring  and  coloring  of  jelly 
should  also  be  controlled  by  law.     (304.) 

VI.  OONDUCENTS. 

A.  Gansrally.— Dr.  WiLEY  says  that  nearly  all  condiments  and  spices,  including 
coffee  and  tea,  are  adulterated  by  being  mixed  with  some  inert  and  harmless  sub- 
stance; it  is  very  difficult  to  purchase  condiments  with  a  certainty  that  they  are 
Sure.  He  does  not  consider  the  mixing  of  them  with  other  matters  to  be  objeo- 
enable;  many  persons  prefer  to  have  their  condiments  reduced  in  strength  in 
that  way.  The  fraud  is  in  selling  the  mixed  article  for  the  pure.  "Fillers," 
consisting  of  ground  inert  matter  colored  to  represent  every  form  of  spice  and 
condiment,  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  sold  to  dealers  in  spices  and 
condiments.  Sometimes  ground  shells,  such  as  peanut  and  cocoanut  shellH,  are 
used;  also  flour  colored  with  various  materials,  especially  turmeric.  The  witness 
produced  samples  of  fillers  for  the  following  articles:  <1)  Allspice  and  cloves,  (2) 
black  pepper,  (8)  cayenne  pepper,  (4)  cinnamon,  (5)  ginger,  (6)  mustard,  (7) 
cream  of  tartar;  the  first  six  consiBting  of  ground  sheUs  of  nuts  or  colored  fiour, 
and  that  for  cream  of  tartar  conMating  of  infusorial  earth.     (17-19.) 

Mr.  Delafontaine  says  that  when  he  investigated  spices  some  years  ago  he 
found  that  almost  all  of  them  were  largely  adulterated  with  diluters,  not  neces' 
'    sarily  injurious  to  health.     (239.) 

Mr.  Stewabt  says  that  several  years  ago  his  company  discontinued  the  handling 
of  any  except  strictly  pure  spices,  and  turned  them  out  under  its  own  brand  with 
a  guaranty  on  every  package;  selling  only  to  the  trade  and  not  to  jobbers.  He 
tlmiks  that,  as  a  rule,  wholesale  grocers  who  have  their  own  roasting  and  grind- 
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ing  plants,  and  who  make  a  bnginees  of  handling  epiceB,  sell  a  prett?  good  cltwa 
of  goods:  but  he  believes  that  people  who  handle  carts,  hayrakee,  and  onggiee,  and 
give  them  away  with  a  hundred  ponnds  of  spices,  mnst  haiidle  a  pretty  poor  grade 
of  goods;  they  mnst  make  money  somehow.  The  prices  of  certain  goods  which 
have  been  pat  on  the  free  list  are  veiy  low.  and  he  thinks  it  has  been  fonnd  diffl- 
colt  at  times  to  find  adnltcrante.  This  has  hod  atendencytorednceadnlteration. 
(78.) 

Mr.  Hurray,  a  drag  and  spice  mill^  of  Chicago,  says  spices  are  adnltcrated 
in  grinding.  His  business  has  3  branches:  (1)  The  mannfactnre  of  goods  which 
are  kept  in  stock,  and  (2)  the  mannfactore  or  goods  to  order.  This  am)lieB  not 
eo  mnch  to  the  drags  as  to  the  spices.  The  goods  mannf  actnred  ana  kept  in 
stock  are  absolntely  pnre,  and  when  a  man  wants  to  bay  pnre  food  he  generally 
takes  what  is  in  stock.  If  he.  wanta  an  adulterated  article  ne  gives  the  wder,  and 
It  is  made  for  him.  Orders  for  adulterated  goods  do  not  amount  to  more  than  0 
per  cent  of  the  business.  Some  of  the  mixtares  are  made  of  cocoanut  shells,  and 
some  from  bnckwheat  middling  or  bran .  He  has  ground  them  for  the  trade,  some 
men  makii]^  a  bnsinees  of  seUing  mixtaree.  Sometimes  pepper  shells  are  used  in 
pepper,  andmixtures  of  cinnamon  and  cocoanat  shells  forcumamon.  Sometimes 
there  ore  mixtnfea  made  of  com  or  wheat  flour,  colored,  baked,  and  ground  up. 
Witness  buys  his  mixtnies  sometimes  in  Philadelphia,  and  sometimes  m  Chicago. 
All  splcee  are  ground  pure.  If  a  man  wants  cassia  and  orders  it,  he  gets  it  strictly 
pnre.  If  he  orders  it  in  such  a  wai^  that  it  means  so  many  cocoanut  shells,  it  is 
made  for  him,  and  he  knows  it.  witness  does  not  pot  his  name  on  it,  but  simply 
says  it  is  a  barrel  of  so  and  so,  not  stating  whether  it  is  pnre  or  not.  Pure  goods 
are  marked  "  strictly  pure."  or  "  pure."  These  mixed  goods  are  not  bought  so 
mnch  by  jobbers  in  the  city  aa  by  outsiders — "  scheme  men— men  who  give  away 
a  cow  or  a  mule,  or  a  horse  and  wagon  when  you  buy  10  pounds  of  nutmeg." 
Witness  does  not  sell  to  the  retailers,  out  only  in  barrels  and  boxes  to  the  whole- 
sale trade,  which  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  order  the  goods  adulterated.  The 
most  of  his  sales'  of  spices  are  n^e  to  the  &ag  trade,  who  are  small  dealers  in 
Spices.  He  thinks  there  is  jnst  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  pnrity  of  ground 
spices,  etc.     (86-73.) 

Professor  HallbebQ  says  cocoanut  shells  are  about  as  soluble  in  the  stomach  as 
the  integuments  of  the  spices  themselves.     (84.) 

B.  Pepp«i,  dayMm«_p«pp«r,  tte. — Dr.  Wilbt  has  never  seen  unground  pepj»er  adul- 
terated, Dut  says  it  is  very  common  to  adulterate  it  in  the  process  of  grinding  or 
after  it  is  ground.    (16.) 

Mr.  Murray  says  that  he  has  had  to  adulterate  pepper  when  it  has  been  ordered 
that  way  for  the  trade  at  certain  prices.  If  a  merchant  ordered  a  barrel  of  pepper 
at  a  price  less  than  its  cost  he  would  have  to  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  shells  or 
whatever  the  nmn  might  select.     (66. 67.) 

Mr.  G-KOKOE  W.  Smith,  a  flour  dealer,  says  buckwheat  bran  is  used  by  spice 
mills  to  grind  and  mi*  with  their  black  pepper,  buckwheat  bran  being  black. 
For  white  pepper  white  bran  is  used.     (134.) 

Mr.  DnsT,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  pepper  can 
seldom  be  got  pore.  He  has  fonnd  cracker  meal  in  it,  and  ground  com  and  other 
refuse.     (487.) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  a^cnltnral  station,  exhibited  a  sample 
of  nepper  made  of  acids  and  charcoal.    This  is  furnished  to  the  trade  for  vc' 


1  genuine  pepper.    Professor  Jenkins  also  exhibited  a  sample  of  cayenne 
pepper  made  of  acids  and  colored  with  an  aniline  dye.     (452.) 
Professor  Hallaero  explains  that  capsicum  is  the  fruit  of  the  cayenne  pepper 


plant,  which  comes  from  (Jayenne,  in  Sonth  America.  He  thinks  tl 
pound  of  pure  powdered  capsicum  in  Chicago.  It  consists  chiefly  of  red  brick 
dnat.  Pnre  powdered  red  pepperis  so  hot  and  pungent  that  no  one  conld  possibly 
use  it,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  it.  There  Is  no  especial  harm  done. 
Bed  brick  dost  is  in  many  complaints  one  of  the  very  best  things  that  can  be 
taken  into  the  stomach.     (Si.) 

Mr.  Clipf,  a  manufacturer  of  pickles,  says  he  buys  red  peppers  from  farmers 
and  grinds  them  np  himself.  He  does  not  buy  ground  capsicum  of  the  spice 
mills,  the  cheaper  class  of  which  adiflterate  it  with  ground  meal,  etc.     (150.) 

C.  itnitard. — I>r,  WiLEY  says  that  gronnd  mustard  is  very  often  mixed  with  so 
mnch  flonr  and  turmeric  that  the  quantity  of  pure  mustard  is  very  slight,  haif  a 
teaspoonful  sometimes  having  only  the  least  flavor  of  mustard.    (17.) 

Mr.  Murray  believes  that  the  mustard  is  generally  adulterated  with  flonr  and 
tnrmeric.  Some  mnstards  are  colored  without  being  adulterated.  It  is  a  hand- 
BOmer  article  when  colored.     (88.)     See  also  Extent  of  adulteration.  Jenkins,  p.  34. 

Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  declares  that  he  has 
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found  moBtard  to  be  largely  exhansted.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  samples  which  be 
has  examined  contained  the  smoiuit  of  oil  of  mustard  which  they  ehould-  have. 
The  great  adulterants  are  starch  and  flonr  colored  with  tnrmeric.     (497. ) 

ProfeaaoT  Jensins,  of  the  Connecticut  agricnltnnd  station,  exhibited  a  sample 
of  mnstard  oontainine  30  per  cent  of  plaster  of  parls.     (4SS.J 

Mr.  Curr,  a  raannfacttirer  of  pickles,  says  he  gets  hia  muatard  from  a  New 
York  manufactnrer,  who  has  been  fomiBhinK  it  also  to  Cross  &  Blackwell  and  to 
agoodmanypeopleio  this  conntry,  who  find  it  very  satisfactory.    (167.) 

D.  Olanr.— Frofessor  MITCHELL  mentions  1  case  in  which  ffinKer  was  adnltor- 
ated  wiu  old  tarred  rope  to  give  it  the  necessary  stringiness,  but  says  this  Is  not 
cnstomary.    (110.) 

B.  OlovM. — Mr.  MITBBA.T  says  clove  stems  are  nsed  in  cloves.  They  have  a  slight 
flavor  of  cloves  and  make  a  ver^p  good  article.  He  does  not  think  be  has  ever 
nsed  anything  else  In  cloves.    Stncuy  pnre  cloves  can  be  obtained.     (69.^ 

Professor  Hallbkbo  says  the  stems  of  cloves  and  the  expanded  fiower  m  which 
cloves  grow  contain  scarcely  any  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  which  is  the  valuable  prin- 
ciple of  the  spice.  The  flower  of  cloves,  which  is  the  spice  itself,  containB  from 
10  to  IS  percent  of  volatile  oU,  representing  the  flavor  of  cloves,  and  a  little  resin, 
giving  the  pnnmmcy.     (80, 84. ) 

T,  Salt — Dr.  FirrARD  says  salt  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of 
oomstarch  to  make  it  ran  more  freely  from  the  cmet,  the  comstarcn  acting  as  a 
labricant.  Sometimes  it  is  sold  as  absolutely  pnre.  As  a  salt  manufacturer.  Dr. 
Pifford  himself  offers  one  brand  of  salt  which  is  mixed  with  cornstarch  in  a  small 
proportion,  but  that  fact  is  stated  on  the  label.    {188. 190.) 

O.  Olive  oIL — Dr.  WiLEV  says  the  sale  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  olive  oil  has  been 
very  extensively  practiced  in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  cotton-seed 
oil  go  to  France  and  Italy  and  return  to  this  country  as  olive  oil  or  mixed  with 
olive  OH.  As  far  as  food  value  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  choice  between  the 
two  oils.  The  preference  in  favor  of  ohve  oil  is  a  matter  of  taat«.  Some  persons 
prefer  the  flavor  of  cotton-seed  oil,  but  it  sells  for  about  one-fifth  the  price  of 
olive  oil.  When  it  is  sold  as  olive  oil  the  profit  is  enormous  and  the  fraud  corre- 
spondingly great.  In  California  a  great  many  persons  are  engaged  in  the  pioduc' 
tion  of  olive  oil,  so  that  this  fraud  affects  American  prodncers  to  a  very  large 
extent  as  well  as  the  consumers.  He  has  noticed  some  improvement,  in  that  def- 
ers have  left  the  word  "  oUve  "  off  their  bottles  and  sell  the  product  as  table  oil, 
being  car^lul  not  to  use  the  name  "cotton."    (16.) 

Hr.  BossATi,  an  expert  employed  by  the  Italian  Government,  declares  that 


6,000,000  gallons  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  [jrodaoed  yearly  in  this  oonntry,  and  that 
it  is  practically  all  sold  either  as  salad  oil  or  as  olive  oil.  It  is  never  sold  under 
its  proper  name.  In  Italy  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil  has  of  late  been  rendered 
atare  ^Bcnlt  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe  by  a  high  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil. 
If  tbere  is  now  an^  adulteration  there  it  takes  place  in  bonded  warehouses.  The 
adnltersting  is  chiefly  done  in  this  country.  The  people  who  are  guilty  of  it  can 
not  be  pnmshed  at  law  because  they  use  flctitions  names,  and  no  individual's 
Interest  is  specially  affected,  though  the  general  interests  are  affected.  The  mjx- 
tnrea  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  olive  oil  are  sold  as  olive  oil  under  foreign  names, 
but  not  nnder  the  name  of  any  actual  firm.  The  temptation  to  this  practice  is 
exceedingly  great,  because  cotton  oil  can  be  bought  at  30  cents  a  gallon,  while 
the  cheapest  eatable  olive  oil,  duty  paid,  costs  fl-^-     (41fl,  447.) 

Ur.  Zdooa,  president  i:^  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  says 
that  olive  oil  is  mudi  adulterated  in  this  country,  particnlarly  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  New  Orleans.  He  thinks  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  olive  oil  sold  in 
the  United  States  is  mixed.  Professor  Rossati,  according  to  Mr.  Zucca,  has  found 
as  much  as  S7  per  cent  of  lard  oil  and  other  oils  in  some  samples.  Almost  all  the 
brands  of  respectable  hooses  on  the  other  side  are  imitated  here.  The  least  pos- 
sible difference  may  be  made,  such  as  one  letter  more  or  one  letter  less  in  the 
Selling  of  the  name  of  the  maker,  in  order  to  avoid  criminal  prosecution.  Pure 
ive  oil  costs  here  at  wholesale,  including  duty,  |1. 55  a  gallon,  while  the  best  cot- 
ton-seed oil  can  be  bought  in  quantities  at  39  cents.  The  substitution  is  a  great 
detriment  to  the  trade  of  importers  who  are  doing  a  legitimate  busiuess.  It 
ought  to  be  made  a  punishable  offense  to  mark  cotton-seed  oil  with  a  label  which 
says  olive  oil.     (485,480.) 

Hr.  FuRBAT  says  it  is  difficult  to  set  pure  olive  oil.  Recent  reports  show  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  oil  exported  from  France  is  mixed  with  peanut  oU.  When 
this  is  labeled  olive  oil  he  considers  it  fraudulent.    (61.) 

Professor  Jekkins  says  that  the  Connecticnt  agricultural  station  finds  about 
half  of  the  brands  of  ouve  oil  to  be  pure,  of  better  or  poorer  quality,  and  about 
half  to  contAin  mlxtnres  of  cotton-seed  col  and  oil  of  sesame.     (403.) 
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Ur.  HOBBB  Bays  that  he  haa  bongfat  olive  oil  in  Marseilles  ajid  lonnd  tlie  word 
Ginciiiuftti  on  the  packa^.  It  was  sold  for  pure  Italian  olive  oil,  and  the  de^er 
thought  that  Cincinnati  was  an  Itahan  port.     (496.) 

H.  Vfuagar, — Dr.  Wii-bt  says  that  in  thiaconntrythe  term  "vinegar"  is  nsoally 
Qaedtoimplycidervinegar.  In  England  the  t«rm  "  vine^r"  means  malt  vui^rar. 
In  Enrope  vinegar  is  made  alntosl  ezclnsively  by  the  fermentatian  and  oxida- 
tion of  grains.  There  are  3  claseee  of  vinegars  in  the  market — cider,  alcohol, 
and  malt  vin^ar.  Cider  vinegar.beinffpreferredin  thiscoontry,  woald.  if  prop- 
erly protected,  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  others.  In  its  preparation  there 
is  nrat  a  fermentation  which  converts  the  sn^ar  into  alcohol,  making  hard  cider. 
The  next  fermentation  converts  the  alcohol  into  aretic  acid  or  vinegar.  Malt 
vinegar  is  made  in  the  first  instance  like  beer,  and  is  then  subpected  to  farther 
fermentation,  which  converts  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  the  acid  principle  being 
the  same  as  in  cider  vinegar,  bnt  the  extract  with  which  it  ie  associated  neing  the 
extract  of  the  grain  used.  The  witness  considers  both  of  these  products  legiti- 
mate forms  of  vinegar.  In  this  conntry  there  is  on  enormona  quantity  of  another 
form,  made  by  oxidizing  the  low  wines  of  the  diHtillery  by  allowing  them  to 
trickle  over  beecn  shavings,  maldi^  vinegar  which  baa  scarcely  anything  in  it 
bnt  add  and  water.  This  is  artificially  colored,  and  probably  a  little  dex&in  or 
other  sabfltance  is  put  in  to  give  it  body.  Malt  vinegar  is  not  at  all  deleterious, 
and  low-wine  vinegar  is  also  wholesome  in  very  small  qnantitiee,  but  their  ilavoT 
is  not  as  good  as  that  of  tbe  apple.  The  coneamer  can  not  tell  what  he  is  getting, 
bnt  low-wine  vin^far,  which  is  the  cheapest,  probably  has  more  sole  in  this  conn- 
try  than  aU  other  kinds  pnt  together.  The  witness  sees  no  objection  to  the  nae 
of  low-wine  vinegar  in  pickling,  bat  says  all  vinegars  should  be  sold  under  their 
propernames.     (34,25,884.) 

F^xifessor  Freak  says  that  on  examining  the  vinegars  sold  in  the  mining  region 
of  central  Pennsylvania  some  years  since,  he  found  that  nearlv  tbree-fonrths  of 
those  sold  as  cider  vineg^  were  low-wine  vinegars  artificially  colored.  Some 
samples  branded  as  cider  vinegar  were  made  from  the  wastes  of  sugar  refineries. 
Inorderto  avoid  the  simpler  methods  of  detection  of  substitatpe  there  has  recently 
been  produced  a  large  amount  of  low-winevinegar  to  which  the  standard  amount 
of  solids  has  been  added  in  the  form  of  cheap  apple  jelly,  made  from  parings,  the 
residue  left  in  the  mannfacture  of  dried  ap^ee.     (638, 639.) 

Professor  Eaton,  of  Chicago,  formerly  chemist  to  the  Minnesota  dairy  food 
commission,  believes  that  vinegar  is  adulterated  more  extensively  than  any  other 
article  of  food.  It  is  invariably  dilated,  vinegar  as  ordinarily  made  being  far  too 
strong  for  consumption.  In  England  snlphurtc  acid  has  been  added  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  preservative,  bnt  not  in  this  conntry.  He  knows  of  no  foreign  acids 
having  been  added  to  vinegar  in  this  country.  The  principal  adulteration  of 
Ttn€%ar  is  the  subatitntion  of  colored  low  vrine,  beer,  and  malt  vinegars  for  cider 
vinegar.  He  believes  that  these  vinegars  are  not  injurious  to  health,  but  differ 
from  cider  vinegar  only  in  flavor  and  strength.  Vinegar  prepared  by  oxidation 
of  wines  contains  as  much  as  10  or  13  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and  must  be  diluted 
before  it  is  consumed,  because  it  is  entirely  too  strong.    About  4  or  5  per  cent  la 

Cbablv  as  high  a  degree  of  strength  as  should  be  used.  He  has  examined 
idreos  of  vinegars  as  low  as  2.  8.  and  4  per  cent.  Wisconsin  requires  4  per 
cent  and  Minnesota  4.5  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  in  vine^.  He  thinks  the  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  subserved  by  labeling  each  kind  of  vinegar  as  the  prod- 
uct of  a  certain  article,  and  he  would  eetablish  a  minimum  standard,  with  a  label 
law  or  brand  law  for  any  percentage  of  acid  higher  than  the  standard.     (333, 334. ) 

I.  Katohnp.— Professor  Jbnkinb  states  that  tomato  ketchups  are  larsely  made 
from  the  cores  and  the  skinH  of  the  tomatoes,  cooked,  str^ied,  and  dyed  with 
coal-tar  dye  and  preserved  with  salicylic  acid  or  benzoic  acid.  Out  of  about  46 
samples  examined  by  the  Connecticut  agricultnral  station,  6  were  free  from  ant^- 
eeptica,  27  contained  salicylic  acid,  and  8  contained  benzoic  acid.     (453, 463.) 

Dr.  WiLKY  says  ketchup  would  not  keep  34  hours  after  opening  without  a  pre- 
servative, and  contains  salicylic  acid  in  09  cases  out  of  100.     (44.) 

I.  Pioklai. — Mr.  Cjjff,  a  manufactarer  of  pickles,  says  that  white-wine  and 
cider  vine^rs  are  the  only  kinds  of  vinegar  he  uses.  Qnantitiesof  cider  vinegar  are 
used  for  piccalilli.  He  uses  no  coloring  matter  whatever.  Some  manufacturers 
use  colonng  matter  to  produce  a  bright-green  color,  but  only  in  goods  for  export 
and  goods  which  are  expected  to  stand  a  long  time  on  the  shelf.  It  ia  not  neces- 
sary for  local  goods.  Alum  is  used  a  good  deal  in  the  manufacture  of  pickles,  for 
export  trade  especially;  not  to  hiskuowledge  in pickleBBoldin  tbe  United  Statee. 
Pickles  are  eometimeB  prepared  in  copper  kettles,  caosiiig  them  to  tarn  green. 
{155,166.) 

Professor  Prescott  believes  alum  is  need  somewhat  as  a  mordant  iu  fixing 
ttie  color  of  pickles.     (109.) 
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K.  Hone-radl*h. — Ur.  CuFP  eajB  there  is  considerable  adolteration  of  borse- 
radieh.  Indian  turnips  are  need  to  fill  up  tbe  bottle  and  give  the  color  of  horse- 
radish. If  too  jnnch  of  this  is  eaten  it  is  very  nnhealthfnl.  The  United  States 
Dispensatory  says  it  is  very  good  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  does  not  belong  in  food. 
The  etrongest  horse-radish  is  too  bitter  and  not  good  for  the  Btomach.  It  loHea  its 
strength  very  rapidly,  even  when  hermetically  sealed;  light  and  srtn  aSect  it  as 
theydopicUea.    {156,157.) 

Vn.  TBA  AND  COFFEE. 

A.  Tm.— ^.  Tt«  comparative  puT-itj/.— Professor  Jeneiks  states  that  among  sev- 
eral htmdred  sampler  of  tea  examined  by  the  Connecticnt  agricnltoral  station, 
none  was  found  togi^^  evidence  of  intentional  adnlteratton.     (4S3.) 

Dr.  WiLET  Bays  tnat  the  adulteration  of  tea  la  not  so  common  as  that  of  the 
other  condiments.     (18,) 

f.  Impure  and  exhausted  tea. — Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  sa^s  that  be  found  one  sample  of  t«a  which  contained  pods  of  seeds 
and  some  hair,  though  these  impnrities  may  have  been  accidental.  But  the 
weight  of  the  sample  was  largely  composed  of  stems,  and  theine  was  almost 
entirelv  lacking.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being  exhansted  t«a;  that  is,  tea 
which  had  been  nsed  once  and  then  collected  and  dried.     <4fl8. ) 

3.  Facing  and  coloring.— Mr,  DvFF  says  that  tea  is  "faced"  by  thense  of  nltra- 
marine  or  other  substances,  either  in  powder  or  in  solntion,  whicn  put  a  surface  on 
it  and  change  its  appearance.    It  i.i  sometimes  weighted  at  the  same  time.    (499.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  the  green  color  of  tea  is  often  secured  by  the  addition  of  a  col- 
oring material,  and  that  tea  is  made  heavier  by  mineral  substances,  sulphate  <d 
lime  or  sulphate  of  barium  being  sometimes  added,  so  that  it  sticks  to  the  leaf 
and  gives  it  a  better  appearance  and  greater  weight.  Pruasian  blue,  indigo, 
turmeric,  plumbago,  and  soapstone  are  also  used.  The  finest  teas  are  very  oft«n 
adolteratea  and  colored  in  this  way,  and  this  may  be  done  to  snch  an  extent  as 
to  beinjnrioDB.    (49.) 

4.  A  tea  standard  proposed.— Professor  Hallberq  does  not  see  how  a  tea  taster 
can  possiblv  arrive  at  the  real  consistency  of  tea  by  the  taste,  and  considera 
it  better  to  have  a  chemical  analysis  and  know  what  fhe  tea  should  consist  of, 
i-eiiniring  it  to  come  up  to  that  standard.     (B4.) 

e.  Tlart/.— Mr.  Stewart  says  the  duty  of  10  cents  a  ponnd  on  imported  teas  has 
raised  the  price  of  tea  and  has  shnt  ont  all  poor,  trashy  stuS.  The  standards 
adopted  by  the  American  trade  are  higher,  and  to-day  we  are  consnming  the  best 
tea  of  any  country  except  Rnasia. 

B.  Ooflta.^I.  VMwible  constituents. — Professor  Eali^ebo  says  that  coSee  as 
defined  in  the  Pharmacopreia  is  the  seed  of  the  Caffea  artibica.  The  immature 
seeds  of  coffee  do  not  contain  any  appreciable  amount  of  caffeotannic  acid,  the 
^inciple  which  the  seed  must  contain  in  order  to  be  coffee  as  defined  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia.     ( 80 . ) 

Professor  Frkar  states  that  it  is  a  great  question  whether  the  chief  food  or 
drink  value  of  coffee  is  dependent  upon  the  calfeine.  The  physiological  properties 
of  tea  and  coffee  are  different,  yet  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases.     (468.) 

5.  Damaged  coffee. — Mr.  Stewart,  a  wholesale  druggist  and  director  of  the 
W.  M.  Hoj^t  Company,  brought  to  the  committee  some  samples  of  coffee  shipped 
from  Brazil  and  rednpped  from  Hamburg  to  this  country,  consisting  of  ovemjie 
or  dead  beans  which  had  become  Boar,the  trade  name  being  "black  jack."  It  is 
sold  as  coffee,  but  has  no  value  for  the  stomach.  The  drinking  of  it,  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  opinion,  creates  a  perverted  taste.  Germany  receives  coffee  sometime* 
in  the  hull  and  sometimes  in  the  bean,  and  then  it  is  b^d  picked.  Black  jack  can 
not  be  sold  in  GJermany,  but  is  imported  into  this  country  and  mixed  with  soand 
coffee  here.  The  price  of  black  jack  (May,  1899)  was  very  high — 5centsapound — 
because  there  was  a  large  demand  for  it.  A  preparation  is  often  put  on  to  hide 
the  defects  and  cover  np  the  fraud  and  reduce  the  shrinkage,  making  it  shine. 
Under  natural  conditions  Qermany  would  not  ship  any  coffee  to  America,  because 
the  freight  charges  areexoes<dve.  The  spoUing  of  coffee  from  mildew  can  be 
avoided.  They  have  in  Brazil  machinery  to  treat  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  comes 
out  very  fair  coffee.  We  nse  mostly  Brazil  coffee,  11.000,000  b^  of  36  pounds 
each  being  imported.  Mr.  Stewart  has  always  believed  that  black  beans  in  coffee 
are  worse  than  an  adulteration — worse  than  chicory  or  anything  that  can  be  put 
in.  He  thinks  them  deleterious.  Arbuckle's  coffee  has  black  jack  in  it,  and  these 
pack^je  coffees  are  what  the  masses  are  drinking,     rT3-T8.) 


Ur.^ARTiB,  of  Arbnckle  Brothers,  says  that  Brazil  produces  a  very  fine  coffee 
and  a  very  poor  coffee  and  all  grades  between.  The  grades  are  made  by  imper- 
fectjone,  such  as  black  beiuis,  sticks,  stones,  dirt,  etc.    The  coffee  is  sorted  by  - 
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hand,  bat  not  generally  in  this  country.  Mr.  Jarvie  is  not  acquainted  witlt  the 
term  ' '  black  jack  "  as  applied  to  coffee.  He  has  seen  a  coffee  of  auch  low  grade 
aa  to  be  practically  alt  dead  beanH.  TMb  ia  the  refuse.  It  does  not  come  largely 
from  Qermany,  bat  more  from  Central  American  conntriee  than  elsewhere.  The 
qnantity  is  very  mnall,  certainlv  not  1  per  cent  of  coffee  imported.  Arbnckle 
Brothers  do  not  handle  that  Una  of  coffee,  and  Mr.  Jarvie  does  not  know  what  is 
done  with  it.    (438,429.) 

Hr.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  submits  an  anaiysia  of  fi  standard  grades  of  coffee 
aBestablished  by  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  whose  standards  form  the  basis 
of  all  imnortations  of  Brazil  coffees,  or  five-eignths  of  the  total,  showing  that  tlie 
damaged  berries  vary  from  Zi  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  in  No.  S  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  in  No.  9,  and  constitute  from  11  to  13  ounces  x>er  pound  in  triage. 
In  No.  7,  on  which  all  transactions  on  the  exchan^  are  based,  tne  damaged  ter- 
ries are  found  to  the  eMent  of  6  per  cent  by  weight,  or  8i  per  cent  by  connt. 
Owing  to  the  enormons  demand  from  packers  of  low-furade  coffee  for  a  low-priced 
article,  the  street  or  market  differenceR  between  the  different  grades  ore  only  one- 
fonrth  of  a  cent,  thongh  the  eschauKe  fixes  the  difference  at  half  a  cent.    (46.) 

J.  Qlazing. — Mr.  Duff,  chemist  of  the  New  York  Produce  Eichan^.  saya  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  what  is  adnlteration  m  the  treat- 
ment of  coffee  and  what  is  not.  When  coffee  ia  roaat«d,  mnch  of  its  water  is 
driven  off,  and  its  weight  is  greatly  diminished.  To  avoid  that,  coffee  is  glazed 
before  roasting  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  solntion,  whicii  diminishes  the 
evaporation  in  roasting,  and  ao  retains  a  larger  port  of  the  wBt«r  of  the  coffee. 
(488.) 

Professor  Mitchzll  has  met  with  considerable  coffee  that  is  coated  or  glased 
to  Inereaee  the  weight  and  cover  up  imperfections.  The  black  beans  are  bought 
very  cheaply.  In  jjutting  on  the  glaze,  which  is  some  kind  of  dextrin,  a  coloiwg 
matter  like  nematite,  a  mineral  iron-ore  paint,  is  added,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
beans  by  the  dextrin,  making  them  a  uniform  coffee  brown.     (121.) 

Mr.  STKWAaT  says  evOTvone  in  the  trade  glazes  coffee,  gum  tragacanth,  gluooee, 
and  gain  being  need.  Thns  the  coffee  is  improved  in  appearance,  but  not  for 
drinking.  Mr.  Stewart  also  says  Lion  coffee  is  made  by  the  trust  and  sold  in 
paper  packages  with  stuff  in  it  to  make  it  look  nice  and  deceive  housewives  into 
the  idea  that  it  is  self -clarifying.    (75,  7S.) 

i.  Adiilteration. — Dr.  WiLET  testifies  that  very  extensive  adulterations  of  even 
the  unground  coffee  berrv  have  been  practiced.  A  little  molasses  and  colored 
flour  \i  molded  to  resemble  the  coffee  berry  in  shaiw.  He  has  found  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  of  coffee  purchased  in  the  open  market  to  be  artificial,  but  no  hasty 
bnyer  would  notice  tno  false  berries.  Even  the  conanmer  who  buys  coffee  ber- 
ries tn  the  green  is  sometimes  cheated,  but  this  is  not  common.     (17.) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  tbe  Connecticut  Agricultaral  Station,  says  that  coffee  that 
ia  sold  whole  is  not  often  adulterated.  Tbere  was  formerly  a  firm  which  made 
artificial  coffee  beans,  but  the  agricultural  station  no  longer  finds  them  in  the 
market.  Cruahed  peas  and  chicory  are  often  fonnd  in  coffee.  Qronnd  coffee 
sold  for  35  cents  a  pound  or  under  has  been  extensively  adulterated  with  cliicory, 
crushed  peas,  and  pellets  made  of  pea  hulls.  Imitation  coffee  is  made  of  wheat 
middlings  or  flonr,  with  possibly  a  little  gnm,  molded  into  a  cylinder,  perhaps  of 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  roasted,  and  crushed.  The  price  of  genuine  coffee  has 
gone  down,  so  that  there  is  not  so  much  profit  in  adulterating  it  as  there  formerly 
was,  and  the  publication  of  the  facta  with  regard  to  adulteration  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  good  effect.  An  expert  can  detect  the  coffee  adulterations  with  the 
naked  eye.  bnt  it  is  necessary  even  for  an  exi>ert  to  confirm  his  impressions  by 
microscopic  examinations.  In  1886  over  80  per  cent  of  tlie  cheap  gronnd  coffee 
examined  was  adulterated;  in  1897,  70  per  cent;  in  1808,  40  per  cent;  in  1890, 
only  letter  cent.     (451,  453.) 

Dr.  wiLBT  says  that  gronnd  coffees  are  often  adulterated  with  chicory.  He 
does  not  consider  this  injurious.  He  rather  likes  chicory  mixed  with  coffee.  It 
giveeit  bodyanda  richness  of  taste  which  pure  coffee  lacks.  In  France  chicory  is 
almost  universally  used  in  coffee.  He  objects,  however,  to  paying  40  cents  a  pound 
for  coffee  which  is  half  or  two-thirds  chicory,  worth  only  8  cento  a  pound.     (18.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  coffee  was  quite  high  in 
price,  farms  were  started  north  of  Milwaukee  for  raising  chicory  in  large 
amounts.  Fraudulent  coffee  beans  were  nLanufactnred  all  over  Che  conntry  and 
sold,  roughly,  at  8  cente  a  pound.  They  had  a  little  crease  In  the  center  and 
looked  like  coffee  beans  when  roasted.  Professar  Mitchell  thinks  coffee  adulter- 
ated with  chicory  a  permissible  compound  if  properly  labeled,  because  chicory 
will  make  a  desirable  drink,  though  it  does  not  produoe  the  same  chemical  or 
phynological  effects  as  coffee.    (118, 120.) 
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ProfesBor  Vauohah  says  ground  coSeea  are  largely  adnlterated;  some  of  them 
OOntain  do  coffee  at  all.  Father  Kneipp's  coffee  contaiiiH  none,  but  nuuiy  peopla 
who  buy  it  think  they  are  getting  a  special  brand  of  coffee.    (SOS. ) 

Mr.  Stewart  sayBnoboi^  Qses  chicory  in  coffee  now.  Whencoffeegot  to  prac- 
tically the  Hauie  nrice  as  chicory  there  was  no  indncement.  Coffee  in  the  herrf 
coold  not  be  adtut-erated  with  chicory,  becanee  the  conatuner  would  know  it.  Ho 
one  sells  any  gronnd  coffee  except  in  little  conntry  stores,  where  they  have  packages 
of  adulterated  coffee.    (75,76.) 

Hr.  Jabvie,  of  Arbnckle  Brotltera,  says  that  coffee  is  generally  improred  by 
blending.  Coffee  of  one  grade  or  one  country  is  seldom  sold  by  itself.  Arbackle 
Brothers  nse  no  adulterants  with  their  coffee,  and  coffee  is  now  so  cheap  that  i* 
would  not  pay  anyone  to  do  so.  If  any  dealer  now  adnlterates  coffee,  ne  must 
sell  it  to  a  very  poor  class  of  trade.    (429.) 

5.  Leqialotion.—'M.T.  Thompson  expresses  the  hope  that  the  analysis  of  S  stand- 
ard grades  of  coffee  as  established  by  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  which  he 
submitted  to  the  committee,  may  assist  the  conunittee  in  establishing  a  standard 
to  govern  futnre  importations  and  exclude  triage  or  inferior  coffee,  for  which 
this  country  has  been  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world.  He  finds  that  a  Iarg« 
number  of  imxtorters  and  dealers  favor  the  exclusion  of  all  coffees  containing,  at 
the  time  of  shipment,  more  than  3i  or  3  per  cent  of  damaged  berries,  hulls,  sticks, 
and  valueless  foreign  matter.  He  considers  it  necessary  to  provide  for  such  cof- 
fees as  may  become  damaged  in  transit,  particularly  fine  Kost  India  coffeee,  which 
are  still  shipped  in  sailing  vessels  not  of  the  most  seaworthy  kind,  and  often 
become  damaged  from  mointure.  wet  coffee  turning  black  if  not  immediately 
dried.  The  damaged  portions  of  those  cargoes  are  skimmed;  that  is,  the  danmged 
part  is  removed  from  the  sound  and  usually  sold  as  "  skimmings,"  or  damaged 
coffee,  the  sound  portion  after  skimming  being  known  oa  "  made  sound."  There 
aretwogradesof  ■HkimTOings,"G-/S  fgoc«slriinmingB)andP/8  (poor  skimmings.) 
The  G/S  are  oft«n  hand-picked  and  put  with  the  "  made  sound; "  the  P/8  ore 
usually  too  badly  damaged  for  this.  The  pickinga  from  this  and  similar  coffeo 
form  the  triage  coffee,  Mr,  Thompson  brieves  that  the  skimming  and  hand 
picking  of  damaged  coffee  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  Government 
inspector,  with  authority  to  order  the  triage  destroyed  if  not  eiiKirted  within  a 
certain  jteriod,  and  asks  if  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  8-cent  duty  to  stop  the 
importation  of  triage  when  a  6-cent  duty  did  not  do  so  some  thirty  years  ago. 
(4849.) 

Mr.  Stewart  says  that  if  there  were  a  duty  on  coffee,  "  black  jack  "  would 

'  have  to  stay  ont.    But  he  suggests  prohibiting  the  importation  of  black  jack  ca 

of  any  coffee  with  black  beans  in  it;  also  prohibiting  the  use  of  glazing,  which 

improves  the  appearance  but  does  not  improve  the  coffee  for  drinking.     (74r-TT.) 

Professor  Mitchell  wishes  to  prohibit  the  glazing  of  coffee,     (131,) 

Professor  Hallsero  says  a  standard  could  be  fixml  in  coffee.  To  say  that  one 
grade  of  coffee  may  contain  10  per  cent  of  caffetannlc  acid  would  be  an  excellent 
criterion,  because  olack  jack  contains  scarcely  any,  being  simply  immature  seeds 
in  which  the  acid  has  not  been  developed.  Its  use  is  not  adnlterotlOD,  but  sophis- 
tication.   (83.) 

vm.  luxT  uaiTOBS. 


aion  of  maltose  sirup  made  bitter  with  hops  and  fermented  with  yeast."  He  aaya 
that  the  old  German  method  of  making  Deer  was  to  make  an  infusion  of  malt, 
boil  it  with  hops,  and  ferment  it  with  yeast.  Such  beers  could  be  made  salable 
only  by  keeping  them  a  very  long  time  in  cold  storage.  This  produced  a  large 
amount  of  alcohol,  by  the  complete  fermentation  of  the  maltose  present  and  the 
various  other  complei  sugars,  which  ferment  only  during  a  very  long  storage 
period.  It  also  gave  the  beer  a  marked  acidity  or  hardness.  This  method  of  manu- 
facture does  not  suit  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States  nor  the  palat«» 
of  American  consumers.  It  is  desirable  to  make  a  lighter  beer — that  is,  one  which 
contains  less  alcohol.  Moreover,  oar  American  molts  contain  more  albuminous 
matter  than  malts  made  from  German  or  English  barley.  This  albuminous  matter 
gives  nourishment  not  only  to  the  yeast,  but  also  to  the  various  organisms  which 
awarm  in  the  air,  and  the  excess  of  it  gives  the  beer  a  cloudiness  and  a  bad  taste. 
The  cloudiness  is  more  objectionable  here  than  it  would  be  in  Germany,  even  if 
it  existed  there  in  the  same  degree,  because  the  American  always  drinks  his  beer 
in  a  glass,  while  in  Germany  beer  is  always  drunk  out  of  a  mug. 

These  conditions,  which  were  found  objectionable  in  America,  led  to  scientiflc 
investigations  for  tiie  purpose  of  overcoming  them.    During  the  prooees  of  malt- 
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ing  &  Bobetance  called  diastase  is prodnced,  which  haa  the  power  .ti&der  the  Influence 
of  moiiitnre,  of  transforming  starch  into  maltoee  Bogar.  Malt  contains  mnch 
more  diastase  than  is  necessary  to  convert  the  starch  which  it  contains.  The 
practice  was  therefore  adopted  of  adding  snch  a  propbrtion  of  starch  from  other 
BOOTces  as  the  diastase  present  was  capable  of  chai^ng  into  Bogar.  From  30  to 
Si  per  cent  of  starch-bearing  cereals  is  added  to  the  malt.  The  choice  depends 
nuunly  on  the  cnirent  market  price.  Glenerally  rice  and  corn  are  nsed;  some- 
times a  little  raw  barley. 

Some  chemists  and  some  excellent  brewers  have  considered  that  the  preparation 
of  the  maltose  from  the  raw  cereal  in  the  brewery  consomea  an  otmeoessary  time, 
andthatasimp  otherwise  prepared,  bat  to  all  intents  and  pnrposes  the  same,  might 
advantageoDsly  be  anbstitnted.  This  sirup  is  glncose,  which  is  prepared  from 
starch;  in  practice  from  the  starch  of  Indi^  com. 

Mr.  Wyatt  declares  thatitisimposHibletodistingiiish,  either  by  the  tast«  or  the 
flavor,  or  by  any  means  known  to  chemistry  or  physics,  between  a  beer  made 
entirelv  from  malt  and  a  beer  mode  with  the  odmtian  of  any  of  the  Bnbstitntee 
which  he  has  discussed.  The  beers  mode  by  the  newer  processes  ore  jnst  as  whole- 
some and  as  nntritions  as  those  made  from  malt  alone.     (401,402.) 

Mr.  Schwartz,  a  consalting  brewer,  considers  a  proper  definition  of  beer  to 
be,  "a  fermented  saccharine  infnsiou  to  which  some  sort  of  bitter  has  been 
added."  He  does  not  think  that  other  substances  than  malt,  hops,  and  water  are 
excluded  by  the  common  understanding  of  the  word  beer.  Certain  substances — 
malt  adjuncts  rather  than  molt  substituteB— are  even  preferable  to  malt  by  itself. 
There  is  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  malt.  A  beer  which  contains  an 
excessive  amonnt  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  likely  to  have  poor  keeping  qaalitiee. 
American  malts  do  not  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances 
beyond  what  is  desirable;  but  the  addition  of  20  or  26  per  cent  of  nnmalted  grain 
■  is  advantageous.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  fermentable  liquor  from  rice,  ccWTi, 
or  any  unmalted  cereal  withoat  subjecting  it  to  the  process  called  mashing, 
whereby  the  starch  is  changed  into  surar.  For  this  process  malt  is  necessary. 
A  certain  amount  of  malt  will  convert  the  starch  in  a  certain  amonnt  of  nnmalt«d 
grain.    Malt  most  always,  therefore,  be  the  principal  constituent. 

The  use  of  sugars  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  Both  glucose  and 
cane-sngar  simps  are  used  as  malt  adjuncts,  and  occasionaUy  some  honey  also. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  substitutes,  including  sngars  in  siriipB  and  unmalted 
cereals,  would  not  exceed  2G  per  cent  of  the  amonnt  of  nuOt.     (^0. ) 

Mr.  Thomann  quoted  from  the  report  of  a  British  parliamentaiy  commisaion  ^ 
which  investigated  the  composition  of  beer  4  years  before.    This  commission 

rlia- 

ment.  and  that  IS  years  before  its  report  Parliament  hod  deliberately  granted 
complete  freedom  in  the  use  of  all  ^oleeome  materials.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, says  the  report,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  public  knowledge  that  beer  is 
not  always  made  from  malt  and  hops  exclusively,  and  consequently  that  a  person 
who  demands  beer  and  receives  a  beer  which  contains  a  portion  of  malt  snbetitate 
is  not  thereby  prejudiced.  The  report  farther  expresses  the  opinion  that  while 
snail-malt  bra  wing  made  from  the  oest  English  and  foreign  bariey  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  some  kinds  of  beer,  the  medinm  or  lower  qotjities  of  barley  malt  are 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  moderate  proportion  of  good  brewing  sugar. 

Mr.  Thomann  confirms  the  admission  that  the  very  best  molt  is  the  best  brew- 
ing matorial  for  certain  kinds  of  beer,  hut  he  says  it  can  not  be  got.  More  than 
85,000,000  barrels  of  beer  are  produced  annually  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
56,000,000  bnshels  of  barley  are  raised,  and  one-third  of  that  barley  is  not  good 
enough  for  malt.  Beer  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  nnmalted  cereals  to  the 
common  grades  of  barley  malt.  Qlucoee  is  nsed  to  the  extent  of  some  IS  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  saccharine  material.  It  is  not  injurious  to  the 
health  and  does  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  beer.  There  are  brewers  in  New 
York  who  have  advertised  for  many  years  that  they  make  an  all-malt  beer.  Their 
business  has  not  increased,  while  tne  business  of  other  brewers  who  follow  the 
common  methods  has  multiplied  many  times.  This  shows  that  the  public  taste 
does  not  approve  an  all-malt  beer.  Some  malt  is  necessarily  used.  The  starch 
in  the  unmalted  grain  is  converted  into  sn^  by  the  malt  which  is  nsed  with  it, 
A  beer  made  of  two-thirds  malt  and  one-third  rice  is  admitted  the  world  over  to 
be  superior  to  all-malt  beer.  In  Glermany  those  who  make  and  sell  rice  beer  take 
pains  to  let  the  public  know  it.     (851-866.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  the  substitution  of  other  substances  for  malt  is  practiced 
Edmost  nnivers^W  in  this  country,  even  by  the  largest  brewers,  in  m firing  the 
cheaper  grades  of  beer.  The  demand  for  cheap  beer  leads  the  brewers  to  substi- 
tute barley,  glucose,  rice,  and  hominy  grits  made  from  ^dian  com,  for  malt. 
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Bic«  is  very  commonly  Hnbatituted  for  a  portion  o(  the  malt  when  a  very  light 
beer  ie  deelred.  Qlncom  or  grape  engar  siibHtitnt«s  are  made  in  all  large  glucose 
factoriea,  and  are  ased  moat  or  all  for  very  cheap  beer.  No  beer  la  ever  made 
withoDt  some  malt,  bnt  the  amount  of  enbetitu  tiou  may  reach  as  high  as  60  or  70  per 
'  cent;  4^t  is,  alowgradeof  beercanbemadeconaisting  of  80[)ercentmaltana70 
per  cent  grape  sugar.  ThegrapeBUgarie  used  because  it  roqnires  no  action  of  diaa- 
tase  to  prepare  itior  fermentation,  whereae  hominy  grite or  rice  must  be  acted  upon 
by  diastase  or  malt  before  fermenting,  so  that  more  malt  is  required.  It  is  grape 
Bu^r,  the  solid  product  of  the  glucose  factories,  which  ia  always  used  in  the  br'-w- 
enes.  The  product  is  not  necessarily  deleterious  to  health,  but  is  not  pure  beer. 
Pure  malt  beer  has  a  better  flavor,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness  is  not  so  apt 
to  produce  acidity  of  tlie  stomach  or  other  digestive  troubles.  In  9  places  out  of 
10  where  fermented  beverages  are  sold  the  purchaser  will  get  a  subetitnte  beer, 
though  certain  brands  of  beer  are  pure.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  consumer, 
nnless  a  connoisseur,  to  tell  the  diSerence  except  by  chemical  analysis.     (10,  21.) 

Hr.  BuscH.  president  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association,  states  tiiat 
the  beer  of  this  company  is  made  entirely  of  barley  malt,  hops,  yeast,  and  water, 
except  that  some  rice  is  used  in  order  to  make  a  very  pale  beer  of  the  Bohemian 
type.  Thia  company  has  never  used  any  com  or  glucose  or  preservatives  or  color- 
ing matter.  Com  does  not  make  a  high  grade  of  beer,  because  of  certain  oily 
substances  which  it  contains.  They  are  partly  transformed  into  fusel  oil  aft^ 
fermentation.  The  quantity  of  fusel  oil  is  not  large  enough,  in  Mr.  Busch's 
judgment,  to  be  injnnons  to  health. 

Bloe  is  used  not  to  cheapen  beer,  bnt  to  produce  a  very  pale  beer  of  the 
Bohemian  tyiie.  It  is  twice  as  expensive  as  .barley  malt.  Mr.  Busch  is  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  com,  though  he  uses  none  himself.  He  does  not  think  that 
there  cau  be  any  'good  evidence  that  the  use  of  nnmalted  grains  in  brewing  is 
unwholesome.    (487, 49S.) 

Dr.  PirFAKD,  of  New  York  Citv,  believes  that  beer  made  from  barley  malt  is  in 
the  main  a  wholesome  drink  for  healthy  people  and  sometimeB  a  useful  drink  for 
those  who  are  ill,  bnt  he  believes  very  positively  that  beer  made  from  com  prod- 
ucts and  from  rice  is  not  wholesome,  out  distinctly  injurious.  He  also  beUevea 
that  new  beer  and  new  ^e  are  not  wholeeome,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  beer 
offered  for  sale  has  not  been  kept  as  long  as  it  should  be.  Up  to  within  a  few 
vears  he  hardly  thinks  that  a  glass  of  what  he  would  regard  as  wholesome  beer, 
brewed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  could  be  bought  in  New  York  City;  but  during; 
recent  fears  one  brewer  after  another  has  been  making  wholesome  beer.  His 
impresGiona  with  regard  to  the  character  of  beer  are  derived  from  its  physiological 
effects.  I>r.  Piffard  mentions  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  efficient  pure^beer 
l^slation:  (I)  A  document  issued  from  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  United 
States  Gkivemment  rather  favored  the  use  of  what  he  considers  improper  ingre- 
dients in  beer.  (2)  The  general  public,  at  least  in  New  York  City,  prefers  the 
Improper  beer  to  the  proper  beer.    There  are  man^  persons  with  whom  the 


The  nse  of  tmmalted  grain,  such  as  com,  in  partial  substitution  for  malt,  e 
beer  of  lighter  color,  and  perhaps  one  that  does  not  spoU  so  readily,  but  a  beer  oi 
worse  flavor  and  less  nonriahing  qualities.  Buch  a  beer  ia  cheaper,  and  l£r.  Zelt- 
ner  makes  some  of  It  to  meet  competition;  hut  the  all-malt  beer  ia  more  whole- 
some. It  is  not  true  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  malt  can  not  be  got  for  the  whole 
Erodnct  of  beer.  Plenty  of  good  barley  is  raised  in  this  country,  and  more  would 
e  raised  if  it  were  demanded.  It  would  be  better  for  the  farmer  to  exclude 
com  from  beer,  because  the  farmer  geto  a  better  price  for  barley  than  for  com. 
(456-i68). 

Mr.  LiEBKANN  says  that  for  10  or  12  yeara  he  has  advocated  the  use  of  malt  and 
hops  only,  bnt  the  taste  of  our  consumers  prefers  the  rank  beer  which  ia  produced 
by'the  addition  of  some  raw  or  nnmalted  grain.  Mr.  Liebmann  admits  that  it  iu 
doubtful  whether  the  addition  of  nnmalted  com  can  be  detected  in  the  finiahed 
beer.  Rice  might,  he  thinks,  be  detected.  Mr.  Hcpfel  says  that  he  has  experi- 
mented by  making  beer  of  rice  and  com,  and  rice  and  grits,  and  rice  and  glucose, 
and  has  found  that  nobody  ■'  could  say  which  was  which  out  of  the  four  different 
kinds,"  the  fourth  kind  being  apparently  made  from  malt  alone.  Mr.  Brown 
says  tliat  an  all-malt  beer  is  injured  by  the  excess  of  albuminoids  which  it  con- 
tains. Too  much  of  them  tends  to  make  the  beer  sour.  Sice  and  com  contain 
practically  no  albuminoids.    (804-3M.) 

Hr.  HiBT  believes  that  the  craving  for  beer,  which  exists  particularly  among 
the  working  people,  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  character  of  their  food,  and 
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partaonlarly  of  tbe  treatment  to  'which  wheat  ia  subjected  in  the  prooeee  of  prepa- 
ration, liie  bran  of  the  wheat  contaisR  enbatancea  which  are  absoltiteljr  essential 
to  the  nonriahment  of  the  body,  and  particolarly  of  the  brain.  PerBons  who  liv-e 
on  snch  defective  food  as  the  oommaii  bread  of  white  flour  crave  the  materiale  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived;  and  in  beer  they  find  them.  If  people  were  fed  ' 
on  whole-wheat  food  the  deeire  for  beer  would  dieappear.  The  brown  bread  of 
Qermany  ia  what  gave  the  Germans  their  Buperiority  over  the  French  in  the 
Franco-PrOBsian  war.  Beer  ahonld  be  made  from  malt  and  hopK.  Olacose  goes 
to  make  adipose  tiBene.  This  makes  a  man  heavy  and  handicaps  his  brain. 
(362-866.) 

Profeseor  ChittBNDBN  doea  not  think  that  nnmalted  cereals,  like  rice  or  com, 
partially  snbstitated  for  malt  in  beer,  are  injurious  to  health.     r434.] 

Profeeaor  Hallekko  does  not  consider  glucose  as  bad  as  a  snoatitnte  for  malt 
in  beer  aa  when  snbstitated  for  engar,  becauee  the  augar  from  the  malt  ia  con- 
verted into  glucose  in  the  making  of  beer.  All  sngar  needs  to  be  converted  into 
glucose  before  it  can  ferment  and  form  alcohol.  He  prefera  beer  made  of  hops 
and  malt  to  beer  made  of  glncoae,  and  tbiaks  every  other  consumer  shonld  have 
the  privilege  of  choosing.  All  whisky  is  made  from  glucose.  The  starch  of  the 
oom  is  first  changed  intoglacose,  which  ia  then  fermented  and  turned  into  alcohol. 
(82,83.) 

Mr.  LiFPB  asserts  that  Canadian  malt  is  the  best  material  fur  making  beer,  and 
that  the  high  tariff,  by  shutting  out  Canadian  barley,  has  compelled  orewera  to 
resort  to  worse  matenala.  Mr.  Brown  asserts  that  as  good  barley  is  grown  in 
the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  Mr.  Liebmann  says  that  when  the 
tarifl  on  barley  wae  first  enacted  that  grown  on  this  side  of  the  border  was  not  so 
good  as  that  from  Canada,  but  that  our  farmers  have  improved  their  product, 
and  brewers  can  now  get  as  good  malt  as  ever.    (S93,S94,) 

Mi.  Thohann,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Aasociation,  says  that 
the  brewers  will  not  make  any  fight  for  the  privilege  of  using  glncoae.  They 
votild  object  to  a  law  which  forbade  them  to  use  it  and  did  not  restrict  the  liberty 
of  other  manufacturers.     Qlncose  is  oaod  hy  candy  makers  in  much  larger  pro- 


portion than  by  brewers.  Only  perhaps  15  per  cent  of  tho  saccharine  matter  in 
beer  may  be  glucose.  Mr.  Thomann  onderatanda  that  the  very  beat  candies  con- 
tain as  large  a  proportion  aa  this,  that  the  medinm  grades  contain  from  40  per 


cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  lower  grades  76  per  cent,     (354, ) 

Mr.  Uehne,  a  brewer,  says  that  a  pnre  malt  beer  is  almost  nnaalable  in  this 
country;  it  is  too  atrong  and  heavy.  Com  and  rice,  nnmalted,  are  added  to  make 
a  beer  more  acited  to  the  popular  taste.  Mr.  Oehne  believes  that  these  materials 
make  a  beer  qnite  as  wholesome  aa  that  from  pure  malt,  and  more  palatable. 
There  is  no  reason  why  glucose  also  ahould  not  be  used.     (395,) 

Mr.  Feckeb  says  that  com  beer  is  lighter  to  the  tongue  and  more  palatable 
than  malt  beer.  The  degree  of  fermentation  is  not  ao  high;  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  public  preference  for  it.  Malt  beer  is  not  necessarily  heavier  than  oom  beer, 
trot  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  fermentation,  and  consequently  a  differ- 
ence in  the  taste.     (394. ) 

Mr.  BftowN,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Brew&^,  states  that  his  be«'r  is  made 
of  hops,  malt,  grits,  and  sometimes  grape  sugar.  He  diatingnishes  grape  sugar  as 
a  solid  substance  from  glucose  as  a  liqnid.  Mr.  Brown  uaes  nothing  which  he 
does  not  oonsider  perfectly  healthful  and  proper  for  people  te  drink.  He  believes 
that  the  chief  cause  of  brewers  being  occasionally  blamed  for  making  poor  or  bad 
beer  is  the  subjection  of  the  beer  to  unwholesome  conditions  in  the  retailer's 
hands.  If  the  beer  ia  drawn  through  filthy  pipes  it  will  come  out  full  of  bacteria 
which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  much  changed  m  character.     (S85, 88B. ) 

Mr.  LiPFE,  president  of  a  brewing  company,  says  that  hia  beer  is  made  entirely 
from  grain  and  hops.  Rice  and  hominy  are  used  as  well  as  malt;  it  depends  on 
the  market  whether  he  buys  one  or  the  other.    (iJSO, ) 

Mr.  HcprEL,  a  brewer,  saya  that  his  beer  is  made  of  hops,  malt,  and  com.  He 
does  not  uae  any  rice.  The  com  which  he  uaes  is  unmalted  and  is  called  hominy. 
It  is  rather  finely  broken;  it  ia  aifted  out  of  the  coarser  hominy.     (379.) 

Mr.  Hachekeister  says  that  the  brewing  company  of  which  ho  is  treasurer 
uses  some  com  in  its  beer,  besides  hops  and  malt,  bat  no  glucose.  He  believes 
com  ia  naed  to  make  the  beer  lighter.     (41.').) 

Mr,  Bauer,  brew  master  of  the  F.  &  M.  Schaeffer  Brewing  Company,  says 
that  this  company'a  beeria  made  of  hops,  malt,  and  water,  with  some  cerealine, 
which  is  a  preparation  of  com  and  rice.  Very  little  coloring  matter  is  used. 
Nothing  is  added  which  is  not  healthful  and  good  for  people  to  drink.  In  Mr. 
Bauer's  experience  in  Germany,  before  he  came  to  this  country  in  1870,  he  used 
bops,  malt,  water,  and  a  little  rice.  'The  methods  of  brewing  in  this  country  are 
the  same  as  in  Germany.     (390.)  .  , 
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Mr.  Krueslek  Ba,jB  Uiat  he  aeea  a  little  rice  in  order  to  make  a  pale  beer.  The 
rice  Is  not  over  30  per  cent  of  Oie  material.  He  does  not  nse  com  or  glucose  or 
BJwar.    (877,878.) 

Sir.  WioAN,  a  brewing  maater,  gays  that  he  nsea  grape  sngar  in  ale  and  glacose 
in  beer.  The  percentage  of  glucose  wonld  be  from  7  to  10.  He  aleo  nses  perhans 
20  or  25  per  cent  of  nnmalted  com  as  an  adjunct  to  the  malt.  The  use  of  the 
onmalteagraln  gives  a  light,  sparkling  beer  Buch  as  the  popular  taste  now  demands, 
Conanmerenow  demand  a  lighter  beer  orate  than  formerly.    (375,376.) 

Hr.  EvAKs,  a  brewer  of  ale  and  porter,  eays  that  his  materials  are  malt  and 
hopa  and  Bometimes  com.     (416.) 

Mr.  Pabst  Btatee  that  his  beer  contains  no  glucose.     (813.) 

3.  Hop  «u6«tilu/«8.^-Mr.  Schwartz  says  that  no  aubetitute  for  hope  ie  used  in 
this  country  to  his  knowledge.  When  hope  are  very  cheap  eitracte  are  made 
from  them  to  be  used  when  hops  are  high.  This  ianot  a  substitution.  Lnpuline, 
the  meal  contained  in  the  hop  cone,  ia  also  used;  bnt  this  is  a  part  of  the  hop 
Itself.  It  is  obtained  by  tearmg  open  the  cones  and  sifting  out  the  meal.  It  is 
impossible  to  substitute  any  other  aubstance  for  hope,  because  there  is  no  other 
wnoleaome  bitter  which  will  take  their  place.     (371.374.) 

Mr.  Wyatt  declares  that  he  has  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  any  eub- 
stitute  for  hope  has  been  need  in  this  country.  He  has  seen  it  stated  in  the  news- 
papers  that  luoee  is  used,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  trace  the  stories  and  he 
ihinka  they  are  purely  imaginary.  Aloes  would  be  a  very  undesirable  addition 
to  beer.  During  the  last  18  vears  he  has  analyzed  30,000  samples  of  beer,  and  his 
analysis  has  been  auch  that  he  would  cortatuly  have  discovered  aloes  if  any  had 
been  present;  but  he  has  never  foand  any.  He  has  never  analyzed  any  ale  or  por- 
ter, foreign  or  domeatic,  in  which  he  found  any  substance  wnlch  he  considMed 
deleterious  to  the  pabhc  health. 

Mr.  Wyatt  does  not  count  hop  extract  a  eubstitute  for  hops.  It  is  simply  the 
esBential  principles  of  the  hops  in  a  small  bulk.  It  is  used  to  a  very  timited 
extent.  When  hops  are  very  cheap,  brewers  sometimea  buy  large  quantities  and 
have  an  extract  made  to  be  nsed  when  hops  are  dear.     (403,411.) 

So  far  as  Dr.  Wii,EY  knows,  no  substitutes  for  hops  are  used  in  this  country  bv 
any  reputable  brewer,  bnt  there  is  a  difFerence  in  the  character  of  the  hops,  which 
nuute  in  price  from  77  to  17  cents  a  pound.     (19-21.) 

Mr.  Baukk,  a  brew  master,  who  learned  his  trade  in  Gleraiany,  sa;ya  that  he 
has  never  tised  any  substitute  for  hops,  either  in  Germany  or  in  America.    (890.) 

Mr.  WiQAN,  a  brew  master,  says  that  he  uses  no  substitntes  for  hope.    (875.) 

Mr.  IiIPPE,  preetdent  of  a  brewing  contpany,  aays  that  he  nsea  no  anhstitute  for 
hops.     (381.) 

3.  Defective  materiala.—An  affidavit  of  the  managing  director  of  Arthur  Guin- 
ness, Son  &  Co.,  Limited,  expresses  the  opinion  that  atout  brewed  from  defective 
materials  mnst  suffer  in  flavor  and  atabihty.  It  states  that  the  malt  used  by  the 
Quinnees  Company  is  carefully  selected  to  exclude  any  excess  of  moisture,  which 
mi^ht  cause  an  undue  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  stout,  and  to  ezclode  insuf- 
ficiently cured  or  moldy  malt,  or  grain  iuaufflciently  modified  in  the  malting 
proceee.    (544, 54S.) 

Mr.  Wyatt  says  that  the  boiling  of  the  wort  for  from  21  to  8  hours  wonld 
remove  any  injurious  effects  from  any  musty  or  deteriorated  material  which 
might  enter  into  the  beer.    The  hops  wonld  also  help.     (40fl,) 

tax.  Fbckxb  denies  that  the  need  of  preeervatives  is  increased  by  the  nse  of 
cheap  malt  or  hops.  Cheap  hops  contain  leas  of  the  hop  extract  than  better  ones, 
and  do  not  give  tne  beer  BO  good  a  flavor.    That  is  the  only  difference.     (299.) 

Mr.  Oehhe  denies  that  the  use  of  cheap  or  unripe  or  imperfect  hope  and  barley 
wonld  make  it  necessary  to  nse  a  preservative  in  beer.  The  only  difference  that 
would  arise  from  the  use  of  inferior  materials  would  be  that  the  beer  wonld 
contain  leas  alcohol.  It  is  true  that  alcohol  is  the  element  which  preaerves  ttie 
beer.    (297.) 

Mr.  Zbltner,  a  lager-beer  brewer,  says  that  one  malt  may  give  a  larger  per- 
centage of  extract  than  another, but  an  extract  of  poorer  quality.  ThedUCerence 
is  produced  by  the  method  of  malting.  An  honeet  brewer  ought  to  look  for  the 
quality  of  the  extract  rather  than  the  amount.     (458.) 

f.  Aduiferatitma. — Mr.  Pladtz  declares  that  no  adolterante  are  used  in  the  man- 
ofacture  of  beer.  One  can  use  a  lower  grade  of  material,  and  so  make  a  cheaper 
grade  of  beer;  but  it  is  not  an  adulterated  beer.     (301.) 

Mr,  Thomann,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  declares 
that  this  association  has  repeatedly  placed  itself  on  record  as  utterly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  any  adulterations  whicn  are  injurious  to  health.  The  brewers  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  Pure  Food  Congress,  and  have  by  resolution  approved 
its  action.    The  brewers  are  also  opposed  to  any  adulterations  whioh  lower  the 
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quality  of  the  gooda.  The  brewere  do,  however,  claim  the  right  to  chooee  thmr 
own  materials,  provided  they  choose  materials  which  are  wholesome  and  not 
injarioiiB.     (SSI,  352, 856.) 

Mr,  Schwartz  says  that  iainglass,  which  Is  compoeed  of  fish  bladders,  is  nsed 
to  settle  or  clarify  the  beer.  Nothing  of  it  is  dissolved.  It  settles  to  the  bottom 
and  is  removed  with  other  saapended  matters.     (371, 372.) 

S.  C<^or  ofbeer.—'iS.r.  BcscH  says  that  tie  uses  no  coloring  matter  in  beer,  bat 
that  the  color  is  determiiied  by  the  temperature  nt  which  the  malt  is  dried.  For 
dtu'k  beer  malt  is  prepared  at  a  temperature  of  about  65  degrees  Btonmw;  for 
light  beer,  at  about  45  degrees.    (489.) 

Mr.  LiPPB  sayB  that  for  coloring  beer  he  uses  dark  malt,  or  sometimes  burnt 
sugar.     (S81.) 

Mr.  Schwartz,  a  consulting  brewer,  says  that  very  little  coloring  matter  is 
used  in  beer  except  the  colored  malt.  Sometbnes  bnmt  sugar  is  used,  but  the 
quantity  ia  small.     (371.) 

Mr.  WACKRNHUTH,  a  brew  master,  says  that  he  uses  caramel  malt  and  bnmt 
malt  for  coloring  beer.     (41it.) 

B.'  ProoBU  of  mmnfaetttre.— i.  OenemUy. — Mr.  Wyatt  describes  the  process  of 
the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ale.  When  the  beer  has  been  boiled  in  the  kettle 
and  bronght  to  the  required  gravity  or  strength,  it  is  sent  over  a  cooler  into  a 
large  receiving  vat,  and  there  mixed  with  yeast.  Yeast  is  a  plant  which  is  prop- 
agated in  the  brewery  from  year  to  ^ear  as  other  plants  are  prox>agated  in  tue 
ground.  For  every  pound  of  yeast  which  is  planted  in  the  beer  a  crop  of  5  pounds 
of  yeast  is  developed.  In  the  manufacture  of  ale  the  yeast  rises  to  the  top;  in 
lager  beer  the  yeast  settles  to  the  bottom.  This  difference  depends  upon  a  differ- 
ence of  temperature;  ale  is  fermented  at  a  tiigher  temperature  than  beer.  The 
5 east  in  the  process  of  growth  breaks  down  the  maltose  sugar  in  the  solution  and 
ecompoees  it  into  practically  equal  partaof  carbonic-acid  gas  and  alcohol.  The 
carbonic-acid  gas  passes  off;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  remains  in  the  beer. 
In  the  present  state  of  scientific  uiowledge  it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  mashing 
process  so  that  the  resulting  beer  shall  nave  any  desired  composition  and  any 
desired  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  fermentation  takes  about  10  to  18  days.  By  that  time  the  beer  has  lost 
aboat  59  per  cent  of  its  original  gravity;  if  it  originally  showed  13  on  the  scale, 
it  now  probably  shows  5  or  5i.  Then  the  yeast  is  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  the  fermented  beer  is  taken  to  the  storage  cellar,  where  its  temperature  is 
reduced  to  the  point  at  which  bacteria  or  foreign  organisms  will  not  work.  This 
tempe-'atore  is  abont  33  or  S4  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Here  the  beer  remains  until 
all  toe  albuminoids  have  been  deposited,  and  the  beer  is  practically  brilliant.  The 
period  in  the  storage  cellar  is  about  six  weeks.  From  tne  storage  cellar  the  beer 
goes  to  tbe  chip-cask  cellar.  There  it  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
Deer.  In  order  to  impregnate  it  with  carbonic-acid  gas  it  is  generally  bound 
under  a  pressure  of  6i  to  7i  pounds,  or  about  half  an  ataiosphere.  The  carbonic- 
acid  gas  ts  absorbed  in  direct  proportion  to  tbe  pressure,  and  half  an  atmosphere 
has  been  found  enoiieh  to  saturate  the  beer  with  gas.  When  the  fresh  beer  has 
completely  fermented,  and  no  farther  evidence  of  cloudiness  appears,  the  beer  is 
passed  through  a  filter  into  the  trade  package  and  sent  oat  for  sale.  The  whole 
process  occupies  about  31  or  8  months.  This  is  the  process  used  by  05  per  cent  of 
the  brewers  in  the  United  States.     (404.  405.) 

S,  Exditeion  of  bacteria. — Mr.  Brown,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Brewery, 
states  that  Professor  Pasteur  tried  some  years  ago  to  make  beer  that  should  never 
spoil,  by  making  it  without  letting  it  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  He  built  a 
raewery  for  this  purpose.  He  made  what  he  called  a  perfect  beer,  "  bnt  it  was 
so  perfect  that  no  one  would  drink  it."  Mr.  Brown  says  that  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  beer  made  in  certain  places  is  duo  to  the  bacteria  which  the  beer 
derives  from  the  local  air.  The  exceUence  of  Munich  beer  is  due  to  the  local 
bacteria.  Mr.  Brown  took  the  trouble  a  year  ago  to  get  pure  yeast  from  the 
Bavarian  Qovemment.  He  has  since  osed  it  exclusively  in  nis  brewery.  But  it 
has  not  changed  the  taste  of  the  beer  at  all.  Mr.  Lippb  says  that  hie  brewery 
did  the  same  thing,  and  with  the  same  result.  Both  agree  tliat  it  is  the  local  loc- 
terla,  and  not  any  peculiarity  of  the  yeast,  that  gives  the  peculiar  local  flav(»'. 
(887.) 

Mr.  Wvatt  believes  that  some  very  exhaustive  experiments  have  been  made 
in  the  filtering  of  the  air  to  which  beer  is  emjsed,  or  in  the  carrying  on  of  fer- 
mentation in  a  vacuum,  in  order  to  exclude  bacteria.  He  would  regard  such  a 
process  as  desirable  if  it  conld  be  brought  to  such  a  point  that  relativ^y  unskilled 
men  could  handle  it.  That  is  almost  impossible.  At  the  moment  of  putting  in 
the  bnng  a  small  Hpacc<  is  exposed,  and  the  germs  get  in  and  undo  all  that  naa 
been  accomplished.     ( 408 . ) 
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S.  Aging. — Mr.  Wyatt,  a  brewer's  chemiBt,  saye  that  there  haa  been  mnch 
popular  prejudice  against  the  sale  of  what  is  called  immature  beer.  A  mature 
beer  4Mn  oe  nothing  else  than  one  which  haa  been  properly  fermented,  and  which, 
oonseqiientlv,  will  not  rapidly  undergo  decomposition  on  change  of  temperature. 
Hie  tEtlk  of  inunature  beer  refere  to  beer  whose  temperature  has  been  rapidly 
reduced  by  means  of  an  ice  machine  on  removal  from  the  fermenting  room,  and 
which  has  be^i  cleared  from  imparities  by  means  of  filtration,  instead  of  being 
^owed  to  cool  and  settle  in  the  storage  room  for  six  weeks.  The  cooling  and 
the  settling  are  the  only  changes  which  take  place  after  the  beer  has  been  fer- 
mented to  the  desired  point  in  the  fermenting  room.  The  aging  of  beer  adds 
nothing  to  its  actual  value  for  consumption.  The  statement  that  a  perfectly 
mature  beer  increases  its  alcohol  and  decreases  its  matt  extract  by  long  storage  is 
a  mistaken  statement.  In  the  case  of  a  wine  or  a  stock  ale,  or  any  beer  which 
conld  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  Mr.  Wyatt  would  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  into  ether,  with  a  gain  in  flavor  and  acceptable  quali- 
ties. But  lager  beer  is  stored  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  which  arrests  chemical 
change.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some  wila  yeasts  which  act  at  very  low 
temperatures,  and  which  sometimes  get  into  beer  and  iniore  it.  This  affords  an 
argnment  against  the  storing  of  beer  for  any  considerable  time.     (405,406.) 

Mr.  Bauhr  considers  that  Deer  ought  not  to  be  stored  over  3  months,  and  that 
it  is  just  ae  good  after  6  weeks  as  after  a  longer  time.  The  sooner  the  beer  is  sold 
the  more  malt  extract  and  the  less  alcohol  it  contains.  For  export  it  is  probably 
best  that  the  beer  ripen  about  three  months.     (39^,898.) 

i.  Pasteurizing.— -Mr.  Wyatt  regards  the  pasteurizing  of  bottled  beer  as  the 
most  scientific  w^  of  preserving  it,  but  not  as  an  economical  way.  If  the  bot- 
tles are  fiUed  t«o  fall  thev  break,  through  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  by  beat. 

It  ia  desirable  to  keep  tne  paBt«nrizing  temperature  as  low  as  possible,  say  140° 
F.    Some  germs  resist  that  temperature,  and  some  beer  most  consequently  be 
heated  to  150°  or  155°  in  order  to  preserve  it.    In  order  to  keep  down  the  temper- 
ature and  still  make  certain  that  the  beer  will  keep,  a  little  salicylic  acid  is  pat 
in.    Many  efforts  have  been  made  t<"  — ' — '""  ""  *"""  '"  ------  '-- '  ■-' -  ■--  — 

has  never  been  made  satiBfactory, 

flat  at  the  same  time  and  acquires  an  unanracnve  oaor  ana  lasxe.     (4u/,4UB.f 

Dr.  WiLBY  says  that  the  process  of  pasteurizing  is  meant  to  keep  the  beer  only 
long  enough  for  home  consumption.  The  temperature  ia  only  140°.  The  hand 
can  easily  De  held  in  water  at  that  heat.  This  heat  ia  sufficient  to  kill  the  yeast 
ferments,  but  not  to  Mil  the  lactic  and  butyric  ferments.  If  these  were  deetroyed 
the  beer  would  be  rendered  flat  and  unpalataUe.     (S5S.) 

Mr,  BuscH  states  that  bottled  beer  for  exiwrt  is  pasteurized  by  the  Anhenser- 
BuBch  Brewing  Association  by  being  heated  in  a  water  bath,  after  it  is  bottled 
and  wired,  to  a  t«mperatnre  of  about  60°  R6aumer,     (489.) 

Mr.  Bauer,  a  brew  mast«r,  says  that  he  pasteurizes  beer,  but  only  for  exporta- 
tion. He  bottles  beer  for  the  local  trade  without  pastenrizing.  In  pasteurizing 
he  brings  the  beer  to  a  heat  of  145°  to  160°,  and  sometimes  to  160°.     (390.) 

Mr.  Krubblbb  says  that  hia  bottled  beer  is  pasteurized  at  a  temperiatareof  140° 
to  160°.  If  it  is  to  go  to  a  very  hot  climate  it  is  heated  a  second  time  after 
cooling.     (877.) 

Mr.  WiGAN  says  that  he  x>astueTizes  beer  by  heating  it  to  140",  or  158°.  or  160°, 
according  to  the  variations  of  climate  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected.     (376.) 

5.  German  and  American  beer. — Mr.  Liebmann  says  that  on  account  of  the 
different  conditioos  of  the  atmosphere  in  Germany,  anything  which  has  to 
undergo  fermentatian  will  stand  exposure  there  for  a  longer  time  than  in  this 
country.  Beer  brewed  in  Qermany  is  longer  in  maturing  and  keeps  its  taste 
much  better  than  beer  brewed  here.     (384.) 

Mr.  BuacH,  president  of  the  Anheuser-Bnsch  Brewing  Association,  asserts 
that  the  best  American  brewers  make  a  better  beer  than  any  in  Europe,  and  that 
Enropeans  admit  this,  if  Americans  do  not.  One  who  haa  drank  American  beer 
for  20  years  is  in  better  condition,  if  he  drinks  fine  beera,  than  the  German  beer 
drinker  of  6  yeara.  But  he  must  select  what  he  drinks.  There  are  good  beers 
and  bad  beers  both  in  Qermany  and  in  America.     (41*1, 493.) 

6.  Vloadinexs  of  beer.—JSi.  Zkltneb,  a  lager-beer  brewer,  says  that  some 
excellent  lager  beer  becomes  turbid  or  cloudy  at  a  low  temperature,  and  becomes 
bright  again  when  the  temporatnro  is  raised.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the 
allmminoids  are  congealed  when  the  t«mperature  is  lowered  and  are  dissolved 
again  an  it  rises.  Such  a  beer  is  likely  to  be  rejected  by  ordinary  people,  because 
it  does  not  appeal  to  the  eye.  But  the  albuminoids,  the  abundance  of  which 
cause  the  tnroid  appearance,  are  the  most  valuable  nourishing  constitnents  of 
the  genuine  malt  beer.  Such  beer  is  far  more  wholesome  to  drink  than  that 
whicn  is  kept  bright  to  the  eye  with  antisepticB.    The  prejudice  against  it  is 
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largel;  due  to  tiie  nnfoitimate  habit  of  drinking  beer  from  glaesee  instead  of 
mags.     (469.) 

7.  Composition  and  gravity  of  beer. — The  managing  director  of  Arthnr  Q-nin- 
neae,  Sod  &  Co.,  Limited,  atatesin  an  affidavit  that  the  original  e^tecific  graTity  of 
the  stont  brewed  by  that  coinpany  for  export  before  fermentation  is  from  1073 
to  1074,  and  that  the  stont  as  it  is  sold  in  the  market  contains  abont  6.1  per  cent 
hj  weight  of  absolute  alchohol  and  6  per  cent  of  solid  ntatter.    (MS,  546. } 

Mr.  HuFFBi,  Bays  that  the  body  of  beer  is  estimatfld  on  a  German  scale  known 
aa  kaiser.  Some  beer  is  brewed  at  13  per  cent  kaiser  and  some  at  10  per  cent. 
Ur.  Brown  explains  that  10  per  cent  kaiser  means  10  per  c^it  of  malt  extract. 
(879.) 

8.  Ale  and  porter.— ISx.  Evans,  a  brewer  of  ale  and  porter,  savs  that  ale  is 
brewed  with  tep  fermentation  and  not  in  cold  storage.  Torter  b  Drewed  in  the 
same  way,  but  le  brewed  with  roasted  malt;  that  gives  it  the  block  appearance. 
(416.) 

9.  Mait  extract. — Mr.  Eisner  says  Hoff'a  malt  extract  is  made  of  malt  and  bitter 
principles  only.  Other  bitter  principles  as  well  as  hops  are  nsed,  bnt  the  nrocess 
Is  a  trade  secret.  The  bitters  are  of  vegetable  origin  and  beneficial  to  b^th. 
No  uitiseptics  or  preservatives  are  nsed.  The  extract  is  pastenrized  at  SB* 
B^anmnr. 

Hr.  Eisner  says  that  the  difference  between  malt  extract,  like  Hoff'a,  and  beer, 
is  that  the  malt  extract  contains  a  minut«  Quantity  of  alcohol  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  malt,  while  beer  is  the  other  way.  He  declares  that  every  brewer  la  now 
selling  beer  AS  malt  extract.     (4S2,  48S.J 

C  Forslgn  labali.— ^.  Genuine.— Mr,  Shand,  a  representative  of  Arthur  Onin- 
ness,  Son  &  Co.,  Limited,  states  that  some  of  the  prodncts  of  this  coinpany 
are  shipped  to  New  York  in  bnlk  for  bottling  pnrposes,  though  far  the  greater 

ert  is  Dottled  in  Dublin,  Liverpooljand  London.  The  Guinness  stout  is  sold  for 
ttling  to  only  one  concern  in  the  United  States.  Labels  are  furnished  by  the 
companv  itself  for  exactly  the  quantity  delivered  to  the  bottler.  The  company 
insists  tnat  these  labels  be  used.  The  stout  is  not  sold  for  bottliiw  except  under 
an  agreement  that  the  company's  own  label  ahall  be  affixed  to  each  bottle  pnt  np, 
and  that  the  customer  will  not  bottle  any  other  black  beer,     (647.) 

e.  Spurious.— iSx.  Brodn,  a  bottler  of  Bass's  ale  and  Glainnees'a  stout,  aays  that 
he  receives  these  goods  from  abroad  in  hogsheads  of  63  gallons  each,  and  bottles 
them  in  Kew  York.  He  is  sabjected  to  great  trouble  and  loss  throngh  forgeries 
and  colorable  imitations  of  his  labels.  He  has  had  85  to  40  such  casea  in  the  past 
6  years.  The  goods  so  frandnlently  sold  are  in  most  cases  of  American  mannfac- 
tore.  The  labels  ore  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  originals;  in  some  casea  made 
from  phot<%TaphB.  Some  cases  have  been  prosecuted  and  convictions  have  been 
obtained  under  State  laws,  followed  by  imprisonment.  Some  cases  have  also  been 
prosecuted  in  the  United  States  courts  under  the  trade-mark  laws.  There  has 
been  no  trouble  in  getting  convictions,  but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  tronble 
in  getting  evidence.  Besides  the  counterfeiting  of  labels,  Hr.  Broun  suffers  from 
the  refilling  of  gennine  bottles.  This  is  very  difficult  to  prove.  These  fraudulent 
practicea  involve  great  loss  to  the  Oovemment  as  well  aa  to  Uis  busineee  of  the 
witness.  Foreign  ale  pays  a  doty  of  fO  a  barrel,  while  domestic  ale  pays  an 
internal-revenue  tax  of  only  $a  a  barrel.    (899,400.) 

Mr.  Roche,  who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Broun  in  his  bottling  huainesB,  declares 
that  ho  supposes  their  brand  has  been  infringed  a  thousand  times  in  the  last  10 
years,  ana  a  dozen  convictions  have  been  obtained.    (414.) 

D.  Foreign  brewine  regalattoni  and  itandBrds.— '.  VaHovs  COUntriet.—iSl.  Tho- 
]f  ANN  presented  a  letter  from  theeditorof  the  Petit  Journal  du  Brassenr,  of  Bros- 
sels,  relating  to  foreign  brewing  regiJations.  It  is  stated  that  the  law  of  Belgium 
pennite  any  legitimate  materials  to  De  nsed.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
maize,  as  well  as  barley  malt,  are  nsed,  and  in  some  districts  oats  and  rye  have 
formed  part  of  the  grist  from  time  immemorial.  Sngara  and  glncosee  are  also  in 
general  use.  The  use  of  antiseptics  is  absolntely  forbidden,  except  that  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  its  compounds  may  appear  in  qoantitieB  not  exceeding  14  milligrams 
of  the  acid  to  the  liter  of  beer.  The  sulphurous  acid  is  legally  supposed  not  to  be 
added  to  the  beer,  bnt  to  be  derived  from  the  disinfecting  of  the  cask.  In  fact  it 
is  introduced  into  the  beer.  Coal  tar  saccharin  was  formerly  mnch  used,  bnt  is 
now  forbidden.    Harmless  bitters  and  tannin  may  be  nsed  aa  hop  substituteB. 

All  legitimate  materials  may  be  nsed  in  France,  and  all  cereals  are  nsed.  Sac- 
charin and  salicylic  acid  are  forbidden.  Sulphites  seem  to  be  tolerated,  and  the 
writer  believea  that  fluorides  and  crecwotes  are  uaed  to  some  extent.  Tannin  and 
hannlesB  bittera  may  be  nsed  as  hop  sabstitntee,  and  the  use  of  tannin  Is  large. 
Such  materials  as  ginger,  cloves,  and  pepper  are  nsed,  thongh  the  writer  believes 
that  only  inferior  sorto  of  beer  contain  any  conraderable  amount  of  them.    The 
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use  of  tannin  ie  dtie  to  th«  dislike  of  the  people  for  a  bitter  beer.  The  beers  are 
very  weak,  varying  from  1020  to  104G.  The  quantity  of  hoi>8  variee  from  3  per 
cent  to  S  per  cant  of  the  weight  of  the  malt;  out  even  the  emaller  quantity  some- 
times maltefl  the  beer  too  bitter.  Tannin  is  then  need  in  tbe  hope  that  it  will  do 
for  the  beer  what  an  ezcess  of  hops  wonld  do,  without  the  disadvantage  of  tlie 
bittemras. 

The  writer  believes  that  Bavaria  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  barley 
malt,  water,  and  hops  mnst,  by  law,  be  the  only  ingredients  of  beer.  No  other 
State  even  in  tJerroany  has  ever  applied  this  regnlation.     (361, 862.) 

Mr.  BuBCH  says  that  there  is  no  uniform  law  in  regard  to  beer  In  Oermany. 
Some  States  forbid  the  use  of  raw  grain.  In  Bavaria  nothing  can  be  need  bnt 
hops,  malt,  water,  and  yeast.  There  is  no  standard  or  test  of  Deer,  even  in  Bava- 
ria. A  cheap  beer  can  be  made  by  naing  a  common  article  of  malt  and  hops  and 
maldne  it  thin.  The  amonnt  of  beer  to  be  made  from  a  certain  amonnt  of  malt 
is  not  limited  by  law,     <488, 490.) 

Hr.  Bauer  states  that  in  his  experience  in  Germanv  the  Government  compelled 
the  Tise  of  a  certain  amonnt  of  malt  to  a  barrel  of  beer.  This  regnlation  was 
made  for  fiscal  reasons,  because  the  tax  was  levied  on  the  malt  and  not  on  the 
beer.     The  Government  did  not  fix  a  standard  of  specific  gravity.     (890.891.) 

f .  Oeitnan  staitdard  anaiysw.— The  following  table  was  shown  to  several  vritr 
nesses  as  being  the  German  standard  of  composition  for  beer,  as  established  by 
Professor  Gns&v  Bapp  and  adopted  by  the  German  Government: 

Chemical  eombinations  of  100  cufoia  aentimetert  of  standard  beers. 
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Composition  of  beer  ash. 
□Isted  [or  100  cubic  ccntimeUra  of  beer.] 


Calcinm -.. 

Kagnesiam - 

Feme  oxide -- 

Phosphoric  acid -   

Chlorides...- -- - ..-- 

Salpbaric  acid - 

Flnoricacid _ 9.88 

Ur.  HiTPFBL  thinks  that  this  represents  abont  the  average  composition  of  beer, 
but  he  says  that  no  two  brewers  will  put  out  exactly  the  same  pii>dnct.     (883.) 

Professor  Chittenden  thinks  that  the  standard  suggested  is  a  reasonable  one. 
The  oTiantity  of  alcohol  agrees  aubstantially  with  his  experience  in  the  analraia 
of  ordinary  beers.     He  has  not  analyzed  condensed  beer  or  malt  extract.     (426.) 

Mr.  Brown  says  that  tbia  standard  appears  to  relate  to  a  finished  beer  after  fer- 
mentation. The  composition  of  beer  continually  varies  withits  age.  Beer  which 
has  just  been  brewed  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  and  malt  extract  and 
a  less  percentage  of  alcohol  than  beer  which  has  stood  longer.  After  the  beer 
comes  out  of  the  fermenting  vats  a  silent  fermentation  still  goes  on,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  decreases  andtheproportionof  alcoholincreases.  TbesnggeHted 
standard,  showing  a  propOTtion  of  sugar  in  one  case  as  low  as  0.88  and  a  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  as  great  as  8.93,  seems  to  refer  to  a  beer  which  is  old  and  tboronghly 
fermented  out.    (888.) 
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Mr.  Wyatt  saye  that  it  wonld  be  abenrd  to  att«inpt  to  eetablish  theee  stand- 
ards definitely,  bat  that  they  eeem  to  represent  in  a  general  way  perfectly  fair 
averages  of  the  beer  now  made  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wyatt  does  not  tiiink  that 
there  IS  any  fixed  etandaid  of  beer  in  Geimany;  the  Bavarian  law  prohibiting  the 
nae  of  anyttuns  hut  malt  and  hops  was  made  for  fiscal  pnrpoBes.  He  denies  that 
long  storage  of  perfectly  matnred  beer  tends  to  increase  the  alcohol  and  decrease 
the  malt  extract.     (406,410.) 

E.  PropoMd  Isgiilatian. — 1.  Nntioruil  reguloUtm  favortd  by  breieen. — Mr.  Fbcker, 
manager  of  tlie  United  States  Brewing  Company,  thinks  that  national  r^nlalion 
of  the  mannfactnre  of  beer  is  desirable,  in  that  it  woald  diminish  the  prejudice 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  seem  to  feel  against  the  brewing  business.  Mr. 
Fecker  was  one  of  the  ori^mators  of  a  petition  for  snch  legislation.    .(298.1 

Mr.  Piu-UTZ  thinks  thnt  a  national  law  for  the  inspection  of  beer  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  brewery  interest,  because  it  would  remove  the  prejudice  that 
a  great  many  people  have  against  the  use  of  beer.     (301.) 

Mr.  Oehne  18  not  opposed  to  ^vemment  inspection  of  beer,  and  he  believer 
that  the  Retail  Bottlers  Association  has  petitioned  CangreBS  to lookintotMaquee- 
tion,  becaose  so  much  has  been  said  about  adulterated  Deer.     (208.) 

Mr.  Pabst  thinks  that  a  national  law  for  the  regulation  of  brewing  would  be  a 
very  good  thing.     (311.) 

B.  Legal  standard  favored  bg  hrewen. — Mr.  O'Reilly,  editor  of  the  Liquet 
Trades  Gazette,  believes  that  the  brewers  would  be  willing  to  have  a  national  law 
filing  the  standand  for  beer ,  rather  than  face  the  troubles  that  would  result  from 
Stat«  legislation.     (462.) 

Mr.  Zeltneb,  a  lager-beer  brewer,  would  have  a  legal  standard  fixed  for  beer, 
UDon  an  all-malt  basis.  The  public  should  know  just  what  goes  into  the  beer 
wnich  it  drinks.  Beer  should  be  regarded  as  inferior  or  adulterated  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  other  cereals  are  substituted  for  barley  malt.     (456,459.) 

Mr.  HuPFEL,  a  brewer,  would  not  object  to  a  regulation  of  the  materials  which 
may  be  used  for  beer,  provided  it  were  made  bv  the  United  States  Government. 
He  woald  think  it  wrong  that  a  single  State  should  establish  such  a  regulation. 
Thatwoaldplacethebrewersof  that  State  at  an  unjust  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  brewers  of  other  States.     (880. ) 

Mr.  HA.CHBMBISTER  thinks  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  honest  brewers 
to  have  a  uniform  standard  fixed  by  United  States  law.  He  does  not  think  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  establish  a  standard  by  State  law,  because  that  would  give  an 
advantage  to  competitors  in  other  Stat«a.     (416.) 

Mr.  LiPPE,  president  of  a  brewing  company,  thinks  that  Eill  good  brewers  would 
welcome  a  law  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  of  anything  but  grain  and  hope  in 
beer.  It  is  for  fiscal  reasons,  however,  that  this  regulation  is  enforced  in  Bavaria. 
The  beer  tax  in  Bavaria  is  not  levied  on  the  beer  but  on  the  malt.  If  such  a  law 
were  to  be  established  in  the  United  States,  the  most  important  thing  would  be  to 
frame  it  so  that  it  could  not  lie  evaded.  Mr.  Lippe  does  not  think  that  such  a  law 
is  needed  by  reason  of  any  large  amount  of  adulteration  of  beer.  Noother  article 
made  and  sold  in  the  United  States  ia  so  pure.  Mr.  Lippe  would  think  it  projjer 
to  prescribe  a  minimum  amount  of  malt  extract  which  all  beer  should  contain. 
(881-384.) 

Mr.  Lippe  thinks  that  the  law  should  make  it  compulsory  to  brew  beer  from 
grain  and  no}>s  only.  He  considers  that  the  brewing  mdnatrv  has  been  injured 
by  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  barley,  which  he  regards  as  the  best  brewing  mate- 
rial, by  the  tariff.    (393.) 

Mr.  Brown,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Brewery,  believes  that  the  brewers 
would  welcome  a  standard  of  composition  fixed  by  the  United  States  Gtovemment; 
say  a  standard  below  which  it  should  not  go  in  original  gravity.  Such  a  standard 
would  relieve  them  from  the  cry  against  bad  or  impure  beer,  from  which  they 
unjustly  suffer.  A  State  standard  would  be  injurious,  because  beer  not  up  to  the 
standard  might  be  brought  in  from  other  States  to  the  Injury  of  the  local 
brewers.     (388,389.) 

Mr.  Wtatt  thinks  that  brewers  should  be  permitted  to  make  beer  of  any  gravi^ 
which  they  please  or  which  their  customers  re<juire;  but  that  it  might  lie  forbid- 
den by  law  to  sell  any  beei  which  did  not  contain  45  per  cent  of  its  original  gravity 
in  extract,  or  any  beer  or  ale  which  did  not  contain  85  to  40  per  cent.     (409.) 

S.  Unifin-mvtandardopposedbybreujerg, — Mr.  BuscH,  president  of  the  Anhenser- 
BuBch  Brewing  Association j  indicates  that,  as  a  brewer  of  the  finest  beer,  he 
would  not  approve  a  law  which  should  undertake  to  prescribe  a  ouiform  quality 
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for  beer.  He  wonld  reetu'd  ench  a  law  as  disadvantsgeons  to  the  good  brewer. 
If  iirtioles  are  pnt  iuto  beer  whicli  art;  injurious  to  health,  a  ]aw  should  be  pasHcd 
to  protect  the  public.  Otherwise  there  ib  no  need  of  iegtj  interference.  A  mix- 
ture of  com  and  barley  malt  tnakea  a  standard  beer,  and  the  grade  of  beer  ought 
to  be  measuTed  according  to  the  materiala  that  are  pat  into  It.  A  minimum 
standard  of  beer  wonld  not  work  any  hardship  to  the  honest  brewer,  but  the  main 
tiling  is  that  the  public  should  be  mformed  of  the  articles  ^lat  enter  into  the 
brews.     (481-493.) 

Hr.  ScHWABTz,  a  consulting  brewer,  thinks  it  impossible  to  fizategal  standard 
for  beer,  as  to  its  gravitr  or  the  percentage  of  alcohol.  He  does  not  know  that 
this  is  done  in  any  country,  and  he  assertB  that  the  amount  of  beer  which  may  be 
produced  from  a  given  amount  of  material  is  nowhere  limited,  although  in  some 
countries  the  beer  tax  is  baaed  on  the  amonnt  of  material  consumed.     (374.) 

Mr.  Wackenhdte,  a  brew  master,  does  not  see  how  a  national  law  could  be 
framed  which  should  control  the  standard  of  beer.  Beer  must  be  made  both  light 
and  dark,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  to  suit  various  tastes.     (413.) 

i.  Variable  standard  tfroposed.— Professor  Chittenden  suggeBts  that  a  stand- 
ard of  beor  might  be  fixed,  not  absolutely,  but  with  a  reasonable  provision  for 
Tariation.  A  detinite  figure  conld  not  be  establish^  nnless  as  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum.     (436.) 

S.  Legal  Btandardfor  malt  extracts. — Mr.  EiSNEK  would  greatly  approve  of  a 
national  law  fixing  the  standard  of  this  product.  He  states  that  the  German  and 
Austrian  governments  do  compel  the  percentage  of  malt  extract  to  be  marked. 
Beer  conld  not  be  sold  as  malt  extract  without  a  certain  percentage  of  extract  or 
"  kreuzsn,"  namely,  SO  x>er  cent  of  malt  extract.  Very  Little  beer  is  sold  in  this 
countrjr  which  has  10  per  cent.     (483, 433. ) 


A.  Blending,  artiflei^  bbricatiaD,  and  sdalteratioii. — Dr.  WlI^Y  distingnishea  8 
kinds  of  blending:  (1)  In  all  wine  countries  wines  from  different  vineyards,  hav- 
ing different  fiavors  due  to  local  causes,  are  blended  to  make  from  year  to  year 
umform  wine.  This  the  witness  considers  perfectly  legitimate  and  even  praise- 
worthy, because  it  secures  a  uniform  standard  and  qnality,  (2)  Beverages  are 
also  blended  or  componnded  so  as  to  produce  a  strictly  artificial  mixtnre.  For 
instance,  b^  mixing  10  or  13  percent  alcohol,  3  per  cent  of  snch  materials  as  sugar 
and  glycerin,  a  dash  of  tannin,  a  red  coloring  material,  an  artificial  flavor  made 
by  a  chemist,  a  drop  or  two  of  essential  oU.andalittiebumt  sugar,  one  can  make 
a  claret,  or  a  red  mixture  which  has  chemicallythe  same  materials  found  in 
genuine  claret  and  which  may  taste  hke  claret  and  looks  like  claret.  Only  the 
most  careful  chemical  examination  or  a  very  expert  or  cultivated  taste  could  dia- 
tlnguiehthe  difference.  This  Mndof  blending  the  witness  pronounces  fraudulent; 
mund  is  less  palatable  and  less  wholesome  and  may  be  positively  injnri- 
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n  imitate  the  chemical  constituents,  but  never  can  imitate  nature  ii 
making  them  palatable  and  wholesome.  (3)  The  third  form  of  blending,  which 
is  far  more  common  than  the  others.is  the  process  which  is  made  to  take  uie  place 
of  aging  in  distilled  liquors.     (53,54.) 

T&ee  samples  of  wine  examined  by  Dr.  Wiley,  all  purporting  to  have  been 
made  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  marked  "  sherry,"  "port," and  "sweet  catawba," 
were  absolutely  artificial,  and  contained  no  fermentod  grape  juice  at  all.  They 
were  made  of  alcohol  and  commercial  glucose,  a  little  tannin,  and  aniline  dyes. 
The  coloring  matter  was  in  such  large  quantities  that  several  tufts  of  wool  were 
beautifully  dyed  with  colors  taken  from  one  sample.    These  wines  imitated  in  a 

feneral  way  the  flavor,  the  aroma,  and  the  taste  of  the  genuine  articles,  and  could 
e  sold  to  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  winee  without  tneir  fraud- 
ulent nature  being  discovered.     (588.) 

Mr.  Wtatt,  a  brewer's  chemist,  says  that  the  chief  adulterations  which  he  has 
found  in  wines  have  been  aniline  dyes.  He  regards  the  use  of  coloring  matter 
for  wine  as  reprehensible,  though  not  now  so  deleterious  to  the  health  as  for- 
merly, because  tbe  aniline  dyes  can  now  be  prepared  without  the  use  of  arsenic. 

There  is  another  common  sophistication  of  wine,  not  properly  an  adulteration — 
the  addition  of  alcohol.  Wine  which,  by  ordinary  fermentation,  would  contain 
7  or  71  per  cent  of  alcohol  has  enough  alcohol  added  to  bring  up  the  percentage 
to  10  or  H.     (410,411.) 

Mr.  Emehbon,  nreaident  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine  Company,  thinks  that  there 
is  veiy  little  adulteration  or  mixing  of  American  wines.     (507.) 

Mr.  HoGHSTADTBR  asserts  that  there  is  more  adulteration  of  liquors  in  Europe 
than  in  America,    "  They  send  ua  wines  that  have  odver  seen  a  grape,  and  which 
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tiiey  CM>ald  not  sell  or  nee  in  their  own  conntry,  and  are  prohibited  from  use  there 
by  law;  bnttbere  is  no  prohibition  agtunst  their  exporting  them  to  thiscoantry." 
(470.) 

Mr.  EiTEL,  an  importer  of  wine  from  Spain,  France,  and  Oiexnuaij,  says  that 
the  law  of  the  wine-prodncing  States  of  Germany  is  ver;  strict,  and  the  amount 
of  sagar  or  other  an  ostances  which  may  be  added  to  wine  is  limited.  It  is  per- 
mitted to  make  what  ia  called  artificial  wine,  bnt  it  mnst  be  labeled  and  sold 
nnder  that  name.  A  beverage  called  a  second  wise  is  also  made  by  the  addition  of 
chemicals  and  sngar  to  the  pressed  grapes,  bnt  it  mnst  be  sold  for  wnat  it  in.    <3B1. ) 

Mr.  KoBSATi,  a  wine'  expert,  employed  by  the  Italian  Gkivemment  to  analyze 
Italian  wines  after  their  arrival  in  this  conntry,  exhibits  the  regnlations  of  the 
Italian  Government  for  the  certification  of  wines.  Importers  of  Italian  wines 
may  apgly  to  the  office  maintained  by  the  Italian  Government  in  New  York,  and 
the  official  representative  will  take  samples  and  apply  a  label  sbuwing  that  the 
wine  is  in  the  conrse  of  examination.  The  label  is  to  bo  so  applied  as  to  prevent 
any  change  in  the  contents  of  the  package.  If  the  wine  is  fonnd  pure,  clean,  and 
healthy,  a  label  testifying  to  these  facts  will  be  Koaoplied  that  it  must  be  destroyed 
inordertoopen  thec^k.  If  the  wine  is  adulterated  or  defective,  the  Government 
repreeentabve  will  give  a  certificate  stating  the  adalt«ration  or  defect,  and  this 
certificate  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  damages  against  the  shipper.  In 
the  case  of  wines  certified  pnre,  "the  technical  operations  that  the  importer  may 
think  necessary  to  permit  npon  the  same  in  order  to  render  them  acceptable  to 
the  consumer,  and  for  their  better  preservation,  must  be  supervised  by  the  Gior- 
emment  representative,  in  order  tlmt  nothing  may  be  done  to  injnre  their  char- 
acter and  healthfnlness."     (44S.) 

Mr.  Rossati  declares  that  he  has  never  fonnd  any  sample  of  Italian  wines  adul- 
terated, though  he  may  occasionallr  have  fonnd  wine  a  little  ont  of  condition. 
The  Italian  laws  are  very  strict  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  wines,  not  only 
with  fines  bnt  with  imprisonment.  Moreover,  wine  is  so  cheap  in  Italy  that  there 
is  no  incentive  to  adulteration.     (448.) 

Mr.  ZuccA,  president  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sew  York,  says 
that  there  have  been  some  adnlterationa  in  this  country  of  vvines  brought  fr^ 
Italy,  bnt  that  they'have  been  upon  a  smalt  scale;  hardly  large  enough  to  do  any 
great  harm.     (486. ) 

B.  Champagn*. — 1.  Df^nition,  and  proems  of  manufactnre.^A  letter  was  pre- 
sented from  the  proprietors  of  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  word ' '  champagne  "  is  uroperly  used  only  to  designate  wines  grown 
in  the  old  province  of  Cham^gne,  in  France ,  and  that  the  French  courts  prohibit 
the  mannfactnrers  of  sparkling  wines  in  any  other  province  from  calling  their 
product  champagne.  The  letter  declares  that  neither  in  (Germany,  Italy,  or  in 
any  other  wine-producing  country,  nor  in  France,  ontsido  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, have  people  any  nght  to  call  their  product  "  champagne,"  nor  do  they  do 
so,  save  as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  unwary  purchaser.     (571. ) 

Hr.  RiFEN.amakerof  carbonated  champ^ne,  says  that  the  word'' cbampf^ne" 
originally  designated  only  wine  from  the  old  province  of  Champagne,  in  France, 
whether  effervescent  or  still;  and  for  more  than  60  years  no  such  wine  has  been 
marketed  in  this  country.  (General  usage  has  given  the  name  champagne  to  all 
effervescent  wines,  regardless  of  the  place  of  origin  or  the  manner  of  preparation. 
This  definition  is  unanimously  accepted  by  the  trade  and  the  public,  and  is 
acknowledged  in  every  modem  dictionary  and  encyclopedia,  Mr.  Ri^n  asserts 
that  the  Standard  Dictionary  and  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
sanction  this  usage.  Mr.  Ripen  declares  that  neither  he,  as  a  niaker  of  artifi- 
cially carbonated  wines,  nor  those  who  manufacture  what  is  called  champagne 
fermented  in  the  bottle,  make  champagne,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  wrn^. 
"  Even  the  stuff  that  comes  over  here  from  abroad  is  not  champagne  any  more." 
(669,671,678.) 

Mr.  Ekkrbon,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine  Company,  defines  champagne 
aa  a  sparkling  wme,  made  by  the  French  process  of  fermentation  in  the  bottle, 
which  re<inire8  from  8  to  4  years  to  complete.  He  describes  the  process  of  pro- 
duction in  the  following  terms;  "The  process  is  in  the  first  place  to  have  yonr 
grapes  absolutely  clean,  well  picked  over,  and  the  proper  variety  of  grapes  to 
produce  the  flavor  that  yon  wish  in  the  champagne,  ^en  it  is  crushed  and  the 
Juice  is  put  in  barrels  or  casks  and  allowed  to  ferment.  In  the  spring  this  wine 
IB  taken  and  put  into  a  large  tank — what  we  call  a  bottling  tank — holding  from 
SjOOO  to  4,000  gallons.  It  is  then  bottled,  after  the  addition  .of  some  older  wine. 
Champagne  always  contains  more  or  less  old  wine.  The  perfection  of  the  cham- 
pagne comes  in  in  the  perfection  of  the  wine  and  in  the  careful  and  jadicial 
setectiou  of  the  grapes  to  make  the  original  blend  before  they  are  pressed,  ftnd 
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aim  in  the  care  and  aUll  that  ie  taken  In  Teg&ri  to  derelopiiig  the  wine  in  regard 
to  tfimpcrature.  Then  it  is  bottled  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  until  fermentation  commences  in  the  bottle.  As  the  fermentation  proceeds 
the  bottles  break  more  or  lees,  and  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  tellnow  the 
fermentation  is  proceeding.  Aft«r  it  gets  to  a  certain  point  and  the  bottles  are 
breaking  too  fast  we  move  that  champagne  into  a  colder  apartment,  so  as  not  to 
entirely  chiU  the  fermentation,  bat  so  as  to  lessen  it  and  lessen  the  presanre 
slightly  on  the  bottle.  It  is  gradnaUy  moved  from  one  apartment  into  another  until 
at  the  end  of  perhaps  3,  4,  or  6  monuifl  it  arrives  at  the  coldest  cellar  that  we  have, 
which  we  call  onr  storage  cellar.  There  it  lies  in  tlerage,  lying  on  the  side,  to 
keep  this  gas  from  escaping  and  also  to  economise  space.  It  lies  there  from  3  to  4 
years  in  properly  made  champagne.  Then  it  is  taken  and  pat  on  tables  which 
nave  holes  made  throagh  them — plank  tables,  set  In  the  form  of  an  A,  vrith  holes 
intended  to  hold  the  bottles.  When  it  is  first  put  in  it  is  qaite  flat  and  a  sediment 
Is  formed  from  the  fermentation  which  falls  directly  t^i  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
in  a  little  streak.  It  is  shaken  every  day  by  a  dexteroos  twist  of  the  wrist  and 
gradually  raised  np  nntil  in  the  coarse  of  some  weeks — sometimes  2  weeks,  bat 
sometimes  3  months,  according  to  the  obduracy  of  the  sediment  to  leave  the  bot- 
tle— it  arrives  at  a  vertical  podtion.  When  the  sediment  is  directly  on  top  of  the 
cork,  then  we  take  the  champagne  from  there  and  take  it  up  to  the  finishing 
room,  carefully  keeping  the  Iwme  with  the  cork  down,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
sediment.  In  the  nni^in^  room  it  is  disgorged;  that  la,  the  cork  is  dexterously 
talcen — withdrawn — allowing  the  sediment  and  a  small  portion  of  wine  to  be 
removed.  The  escaping  gas  is  allowed  to  blow  ont  with  the  sediment.  Then  it 
is  nut  on  a  finishinK  table  and  a  small  dosage  is  added  to  it  to  slightly  sweeten  it 
ana  render  it  a  litue  more  palatable.    That  addition  is  called  dosage. 

Thedoaageconsistsof  rock  candy  and  old  wine;  a  very  small  percentage  is  used. 
Some  <tf  the  carbonic-acid  gas  escapes  in  the  removal  of  the  sediment,  bat  the 
bottles  origintdly  contain  more  gas  than  is  needed.     (001.503.) 

Mr.  HiU)KBiii, president  of  the  ITrbana  Wine  Company,  gives  snbstantially  thn 
same  acuonnt  of  the  method  of  mannf  actnring  champagne ,  and  be  adds  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  French  and  the  American  chomnagnes  is  that  the  Frenctk 
wine  has  little  or  no  flavor  of  its  own,  and  the  French  makers  add  liqnenrs  or 
cordials,  while  American  makers  depend  entirely  upon  the  flavor  of  the  grape. 
He  also  savs  that  wine  should  be  kept  from  S  to  6  months  after  the  dosage  is  added, 
to  allow  tne  sirup  to  blend  with  the  wine.  According  to  Ur.  Hildreth  almost  any 
grape  will  make  chiimpagne,thoaghsomegrBpespiowice  gas  in  the  fermentation 
better  than  others,  not  to  speak  of  the  difierent  flavors  which  different  kinds  of 
grape  will  give.  He  declares  that  the  wine  made  by  his  company  and  byother 
manafactnrers  of  American  champagne  is  as  flne  as  any  in  tne  world.  That  is 
the  judgment  of  competent  experts  when  Uiey  can  be  Indoced  to  try  the  Ameri- 
can goods  without  prejudice.     (009-513.) 

Dr.  McMuRTIUE  states  that  he  has  seen  t] 

pagne  as  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  o      ^_     ....      -  -■    .■  

inherited  the  manufacture  from  his  ancestors.  The  clean  juice  of  tne  grape,  after 
fermenting  for  a  time  in  an  apper  cellar,  is  transferred  to  a  lower  cellar, prob- 
ably 50  or  SO  feet  under  groand,  where  the  temperature  is  uniform  at  about  55°. 
Here  the  fermentation  is  nearly  stopped  by  the  coolness,  though  a  slow  fermenta- 
tion peculiar  to  this  kind  of  wme  goes  on  for  some  time.  After  the  wine  becomes 
clear  it  is  put  into  bottles  and  slow  fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
bottle.  By  dexterous  manipulation  all  sediment  is  brought  to  the  stopper  and 
blown  out.  Sometimes  some  of  the  flnest  sugar,  if  it  is  needed,  is  added,  and  the 
bottle  is  a^n  stoppered.  It  is  generally  believed  that  in  this  process  of  fermenta- 
tion certain  peculiar  ethers  are  formed  which  give  the  wine  its  bouquet,  and  which 
also  undergo  decomposition,  with  a  continuous  liberation  of  carbonic-acid  me, 
after  the  wine  is  opened.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  ethers  which  is  believed  1» 
cause  the  pi'olonged  effervescence  of  wine  produced  in  this  manner.  Wine  which 
is  fermented  by  the  ordinary  method  of  pt«dncing  a  stiU  wine,  and  is  afterwards 
charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  will  continne  to  give  ofl!  gas  for  a  considerable 
time,  provided  it  is  kept  cool;  but  if  the  wine  is  warmed,  say  to  6C°,  the  gas  is 
liberated  rapidly  and  the  wine  quickly  becomes  flat,     (603,608.) 

Mr.  EuERSON  asserts  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  French  and 
American  champagne,  if  only  true  champagnes  produced  by  fermentation  in  the 
bottle  are  considered.  American  makers  are  using  the  French  methods,  based  on 
the  experience  that  it  has  taken  the  French  makers  300  j^ears  to  acquire.  The 
word  "  champagne  "  originally  designated  the  place  of  origin;  but  the  champagne 
makers  gradually  came  to  get  their  materials  outside  of  their  own  district,  and 
ttieworanowdeBlgnatesawiiiemadsby  ap    "~~'  '    ' 


a  parUonlar  proGsaa,  no  matter  in  what 
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'  place.    (}«nnaD  champa^ic  anil  FrenchcbampognearecliBtiDtrQishcdin  the  trade, 
as  well  ae  American  champagne.    Mr.  EmersoD  does  not  know  that  there  ia  any 

sophistication  or  adulteratiini  of  champagnes  aside  from  the  selling  ot  still  winea 
artificially  carbonated  nnder  the  name  of  champagne.  The  true  champagne, 
according  to  Mr.  Emerson,  could  hardly  be  adnlt^ated.  If  it  contained  any 
impurities  it  would  not  respond  to  the  process  of  manofactore.  It  wonld  not 
spai'kle.     (Ml.  60R,  .Wfi. ) 

Mr.  Cook,  president  of 
dry  champagne  differs  from  s'  .   „  . 

it.  No  preservativea  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gennine  champagne.  (518, 
S19.} 

S.  Artificial  carbonation, — Mr.  Ekkbson,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wine 
Company,  says  that  there  is  a  wine  which  is  called  champagne,  hut  which  is  made 
bv  taldng  still  wine  and  forcing  into  it  carbonic  acid,  which  is  made  from  sul- 
phuric acid  and  marble  dnst.  The  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  charging  min- 
eral water  or  soda  water.  It  is  a  far  cheaper  process  than  that  ot  making  trae 
ch&mpagne.  and  the  presence  of  these  spurious  goods  in  the  market  interferes 
greatly  with  the  sale  of  real  American  champagnes,  not  only  by  competition,  bat 
even  more  by  the  prejudice  which  they  create  against  all  American  champagnes. 
The  amount  of  this  rourious  champagne  is  very  large.  Imported  wine  or  the 
same  character  is  understood  to  be  sold  in  a  limited  way,  but  the  present  high 
tariff  keeps  it  ont  for  the  most  part.     (503.  507.) 

Mr.  UiLDRBTH,  president  of  the  IJrbana  Wine  Company.  Mr.  Bauder,  man- 
ager of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company,  Mr.  CoOK,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wine  Company,  and  Mr.  Whreler,  a  producer  of  ctiampagne.  make 
similar  statements.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  the  makers  of  the  spurious  cham- 
pagne can  buy  the  still  wine,  carbonate  it  and  ship  it  in  a  day  or  two,  and  turn 
their  money  over  every  S  months.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  genuine  article 
capital  is  necessarily  invested  from  S  to  5  years.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  carbonated  wine  than  of  the  true  champagne  is  produced  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  sale  of  it  is  growing.  Mr.  Hildreth  conGrms  the 
statement  that  very  little  artificially  carbonated  wine  is  now  imported,  on  accoont 
of  the  high  duty.  The  prejudice  against  all  American  champagne  which  results 
from  the  sale  of  the  spurious  product  is  chiefiy  complained  of.     (508-534. ) 

Mr.  Badder  believes  from  some  small  experience  of  his  own  that  artificially 
carbonated  wine  is  unwholesome.  He  considers,  however,  that  people  have  a 
right  to  manufacture  such  a  product,  provided  they  sell  it  for  what  it  is.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  the  sale  of  such  wines  under  the  name  of  champagne  leads 
many  x>eople  to  suppose  that  all  champagnes  made  in  the  United  States  are  made 
by  the  artificial  process.  This  interferes  greatly  with  the  sale  of  genuine  goods. 
(614.  51S.) 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  for  the  artificially  ca.bonated  wines  which  are  sold 
tinder  the  names  of  champagne  any  light-colored  wine  can  be  osed.  It  is  sweet- 
ened to  the  degree  desired,  put  into  a  cylinder  and  charged  with  carbonic-acid 
gas  onder  a  pressure  of  70  or  80  pounds  per  sqoare  inch,  then  bottled  and  corked. 
(631.) 

Dr.  WiLET  says  that  his  analysis  shows  that  an  artificial  champagne  can  be 
easily  detected  by  chemical  means,  as  well  as  by  taste  and  odor.    (590.) 

Mr.  Emksson  says  that  a  glass  of  still  wine  artificially  carbonated  to  resemble 
champagne  will  sparkle  for  a  few  minutes  and  is  then  dead,  while  a  glass  of 
genuine  champagne  will  bubble  for  3  hours.     (504.) 

Mr.  Cook  asserts  that  artificially  carbonated  wine,  such  as  is  sold  for  champagne, 
can  be  produced  for  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  genuine  article.     (519.) 

Mr.  Ripen,  a  maker  of  cartx>nated  champagne,  says  that  he  buys  his  wine  from 
a  certain  district  in  California.  It  is  guaranteed  to  him  to  be  pure,  containing 
no  added  ingredients.  He  receives  it  when  it  is  not  less  than  3  years  old.  and 
keeps  it  in  storage,  undergoing  a  process  uf  clarification  and  preparation,  for  not 
less  than  0  months.  No  deleterious  substance,  no  preservatives,  no  chemicals  of 
any  kind  are  added.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely  pure  article,  because 
you  will  otherwise  have  a  precipitation  in  the  bottle.  The  foreign  ingredients 
will  combine  and  produce  a  precipitate,  and  the  wine  will  become  dark  and  thick. 
The  wine  is  carbonated  with  carbonic-acid  gas  which  is  as  pure  as  it  can  possibly 
be;  it  is  bought  under  a  gaarantee  that  it  is  9fli  per  cent  pure.  The  wine  stands 
about  a  month  after  carbonating  before  being  put  on  the  market.  It  will  eSer- 
veace  longer  than  any  natural  wine  made  in  this  country,  and  about  as  long  as 
the  better  grades  of  imported  champagnes.     (508,570,570.) 

Hr.  Ripen  does  not  believe  that  carbonic-acid  gas  is  now  made  from  sulphuric 
acid  or  marble  dust.  That  which  he  uses  comes  from  natural  springs  and  is 
clarified.    He  believes  that  the  carbonated  wine,  instead  of  coetbig  only  one- 
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fourth  as  much  as  that  fermented  in  the  bottle,  costs  prohnWy  83  per  cent  as 
much.  He  does  not  btjlieve  that  there  ever  was  a  champagne  fermented  in  the 
bottle  in  this  conntry  ■which  took  4  years,  or,  indeed,  more  than  3  years.  "People 
who  have  been  working  for  those  men,  at  the  head  of  their  cellars, have  informed 
,  me  that  it  took  on  an  average  a  year  and  a  half."  Mr.  Ripen  thinks  that  abont 
one-third  of  the  champagne  made  in  the  United  States  is  fermented  in  the  bottle 
and  two-thirds  is  carbonated.     (572,573.) 

Mr.  Ripen  asserts  that  his  artificially  carbonated  champagne  is  more  whole- 
some than  champagne  fermented  in  the  bottle.  The  wine  is  clean  and  pure  when 
he  buys  it,  and  it  is  already  aged.  Champagne  which  is  fermented  in  the  bottle 
ia  made  from  new  wine,  and  Mr.  Ripen  believes  that  tne  carbonic-acid  ^as  which 
is  formed  by  the  fermentation  contains  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  impnntieB,  con- 
sisting of  ethers  and  Injurious  gases.  He  asserts  that  "  chemista  and  physicians 
indorse  champagne  made  by  the  modem  process  and  declare  it  far  purer  than 
that  made  in  the  old  and  crude  way."  The  man  who  drinks  the  natural  cham- 
pagne at  night  will  arise  in  the  morning  with  a  "big  head  "on  him;  if  he  drinks 
the  carbonated  champagne  he  will  get  up  in  the  morning  all  right.     (569,870,578.) 

Mr.  Minor,  a  maker  and  importer  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  states  that  the  gas  for 
carbonatine  champagne  is  not  obtained  by  manufacture,  but  by  collection. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  this  countrv  where  natural  carbonic-acid  gas  appears 
in  sach  quantities  as  to  make  its  collection  and  sale  a  commercial  possibility. 
That  is  at  Saratoga.  The  gas  which  Mr.  Minor  sells  to  Mr.  Hipen  and  other  nro- 
dncers  of  carbonated  champagne  com(»<  from  Germany,  from  the  district  in  which 
the  Apollinaris  and  other  famous  German  springs  are  situated.  In  that  district 
water  accompanied  by  carbonic-acid  gas  rises  from  a  very  great  depth — a  depth 
BO  great  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mistnro  with  surface  gases  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  material.  The  water  is  subjected  to  very  great  pressure  in 
theearth,andis  heavily  charged  by  nature  with  the  gas.  As  it  reaches  the  surface 
the  excess  of  gas  escapes,  and  is  carefully  dried  and  collected  in  a  gasometer. 
This  gas  is  as  nearly  chemically  pure  as  it  can  be  made.  Mr.  Minor  declares  that 
he  does  not  know  of  any  article  made  on  so  large  a  scale  in  which  so'bigh  a 
degree  of  pnrity  is  reached  as  is  shown  by  the  analysis  of  this  gas.  It  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  in  steel  cylinders,  under  a  pressure  of  a  thousand  poonds  to 
the  square  inch. 

Mr.  Minor  ia  also  f  amUiar  with  the  manufacture  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  He  does 
not  sell  the  manufactured  gas  to  the  wine  people,  hnt  to  bottlers  of  soda  water, 
etc.  Even  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  sulphuric  acid  is  not  commonly  used. 
There  are  not  over  3  firms  in  the  United  States  out  of  13  with  whose  processes  be 
is  familiar  who  use  it.  If  a  trace  of  the  sulphuric  acid  were  permitted  to  get  into 
the  gas  it  would  work  great  injury  by  gradually  destroying  the  steel  cylinder  in 
which  the  gss  is  compressed.     (57S-S76.) 

Mr,  IiBnor  asserts  that  artificially  carbonated  wine  is  mnch  more  wholesome 
than  champagne  fermented  in  the  bottle.  If  fermentation  is  carried  to  such  a 
point  ihat  all  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  it  is  found  tliat  the  alcohol  and  carbonic- 
acid  gas  produced  do  not  represent  the  amount  of  sugar  which  was  originally 
present.  There  appears  aloss  of  about  6  per  cent.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  to 
a  certainty  what  Decomesof  thisB  percent  of  sugar.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
secondary-decomposition  products  are  formed,  among  which  are  traces  of  glycerin 
and  succinic  acid.  If  champagne  is  fermented  in  the  bottle  the  secondary- 
decomposition  products  have  no  oppori;unity  to  escape.  The  physiological  effect 
of  chWpagne  in  excess  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ^cohol  contained 
in  the  wine.  The  effects  are  more  decided  and  more  nnwholesome  than  those  pro- 
duced by  too  much  consumption  of  artificially  carbonated  champagne.  The  only 
difference  that  we  know  of  between  the  two  is  that  the  products  of  secondaiy 
decompodtion  have  been  retained  in  the  naturally  fermented  champagne.  (S74, 
575.) 

Mr.  Werner,  a  maker  of  artificially  carbonated  wine,  says  that  his  wine  comes 
from  Sonoma  County,  Cal.  He  receives  it  when  it  is  8  or  4  years  old.  He 
keeps  it  in  cellars  from  8  months  to  a  year,  that  the  sediment  may  be  entirely  pre- 
cipitated. Then  it  is  filtered  so  that  it  is  absolutely  pure.  It  is  then  carbonated 
with  carbonic -acid  gas  from  Oberlahnstein,  Germany,  the  same  gas  with  which 
Apollinaris  water  is  carbonated.  It  ia  the  natural  gas  which  comes  from  the 
ground  with  the  water.     (676,  577.) 

S.  Comparative  testt.—ui.  Wiley  made  an  examination  of  9  champagnes 
bought  in  the  market.  One  was  an  artificially  carbonated  wine;  the  others  were 
champagne  fermented  in  the  bottle,  partly  of  European  and  partly  of  American 
production.  All  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  63°  for  G  hours  in  order  to  deter- 
mine lie  rate  of  effervescence.  In  all  the  effervescence  continued  during  this 
time,  and  there  was  very  little  diSei-ence  between  the  different  samples;  the 
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hnbbl«s  from  the  srtificiallf  carbonated  wine  were  larger  in  size  and  leea  evenly 
distributed  than  from  the  others.  After  atanding  over  night  the  artificially  tuir- 
booated  sample  had  a  bad  odor,  and  the  others  were  pleasant  to  the  smell.  The 
American  winee  had  a  richer  and  nattier  flavor  than  the  foreign.  On  chemical 
examinatioii  it  -woe  found  that  the  natural  American  champagne  correaponded 
very  nearly  in  composition  to  the  standard  Enropaan  varietieB.  The  artificial 
champagne  contained  ntnch  leas  alcohol  than  the  natnral  champagne,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cane  sagar  had  been  added  to  it.     (589, 590.) 

Mr.  Habrison,  sergeantrat-arms  of  the  Senatorial  Committee  on  Pure  Foods, 
reports  the  reanlt  of  a  comparative  examination  of  certain  champagnes,  6  of 
vnich  were  imported,  5  American  wines  fermented  in  the  bottle,  ana  4  American 
carbonated  wines.  All  were  first  placed  for  3]  hours  in  a  refrigerator  in  which 
the  air  had  a  temperature  of  35°!  All  were  then  placed  on  a  steam  radiator, 
where  the  thermometer  at  the  close  of  the  test  registered  98°.  Under  these  cif' 
cumstancee  the  average  period  of  effervescence  of  the  carbonated  wines  was  6 
minutes  49  secondji;  of  the  French  champagnes,  43  minutes  24  seconds;  of  the 
American  natural  champagne.  47  minutes  48  seconds.     (B91,  593.) 

C.  LabeU.— i.  Still  wtne.—ilr.  Emerson,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Wins 
Ckjmpany,  says  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  American  still  wine  is  sold  under 
foreign  labels,  with  the  clear  inttmt  to  deceive  the  pnblic.  The  best  of  the  Amer- 
ican wines  are  now  sold  as  foreign  wines  in  our  market.     (507.) 

ifr.  EiTEL,  an  importer  of  wine  and  beer,  declares  that  the  small  wholesale 
houses  sell  wine  under  false  labels.  The  retailer  can  not  put  an  adulterant  into 
bottledgooda,  thongh  he  conld  into  casks.     (390,281.) 

Dr.  Wii^Y  says  that  one  of  his  assistants  visited  the  custom-houses  and  th« 
large  importers  to  obtain  samples  of  beverages  imported  into  this  coontry  from 
Germany.  The  import«rs  were  visited  incognito.  At  one  place  where  the  assist- 
ant applied  for  cltu^t,  the  seller  asked  what  label  he  should  pnt  on  it.  The 
marking  of  wines  with  false  brands  is  very  mach  in  vogne,  and  extremely  repre- 
hensible. California  producers  have  adopted  foreign  names  in  some  cases,  so  that 
Liebfranmilch,  Johannisberger,  and  Rudesheimer  can  be  boy^ht  in  the  Sonoma 
VaUev.  The  labels  are  not  foreign,  and  the  names  of  the  vineyards  are  given, 
but  the  wines  are  named  after  well-known  foreign  varieties.  It  seems  to  Dr. 
Wiley  that  the  word  ' '  California  "  or  some  other  distinguishing  name  should  be 
nsed.  Sherry,  port,  and  Moselle  wines  are  also  made  in  Cahfotnia  and  called  by 
tiiese  names,  to  which  there  would  be  no  objection  if  their  California  origin  were 
also  stated.  The  witness  has  never  gone  to  a  dealer  in  this  country  who  would 
not  tell  hirn  exactly  where  his  wines  were  made  and  put  np  if  asked,  but  people 
do  not  take  that  tronhle.  It  is  easy  to  have  bottles  sprinkled  with  coal  dust  te 
give  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  the  cellar  tor  years,  and  the  witness 
has  seen  fresh-looking  dust,  as  thongli'put  on  for  the  occasion.     (40,  41.) 

Mr.  HiLDR&TH,  president  of  the  Urbana  Wine  Company,  says  that  his  company 
makes  brands  of  wine  for  two  or  three  different  people,  but  they  are  labeled  for 
those  customers  and  labeled  as  American  wines.  No  deception  ia  involved.  The 
company  does  not  now  take  new  customers  of  this  kind,  becanse  it  wishes  to 
establish  its  own  brand  and  label.  It  does  not  make  any  foreign  label  or  imitate 
any  foreign  or  domestic  wine.     (510.) 

f.  Champagne. — Mr.  Wheeler  says  tbat  lie  has  never  seen  a  bottle  of  the 
BO-called  champagne  which  is  prodnced  by  artificial  carbonation,  marked  in  a 
wav  which  womd  indicate  the  method  of  manufacture.  It  is  labeled  champatme, 
ana  liie  consumer  buys  it  for  a  true  champagne  and  pays  the  highest  price.  The 
jobber  and  the  grocer  may  underatand  what  it  really  is,  but  the  grocer  does  not 
tell  the  consumer.  The  retailer  is  largely  to  hiame  tor  the  frand.  ' '  He  will  sell 
it  for  $11  or  |12  or  {13  a  case  until  the  consumer  gets  on  to  it,  and  then  the  seUer 
or  retailer  will  sell  the  same  wine  for  $6  or  (7,  or  even  |5  a  case."  But  these 
eo-called  champagnes  liardly  ever  bear  a  label  which  tells  where  they  were  made. 
They  are  generollv  marked  to  look  as  if  they  came  from  France  or  Italy.  Mr. 
Wheeler  toiows  of  only  two  makers  who  put  their  names  on  goods  of  this  kind, 
A  connoisseur  can  detect  the  character  of  these  artificially  prepared  wines  by  the 
taste,  hut  most  people  who  drink  wines  are  not  connoissenrs.  The  makers  of  true 
American  champagne  label  their  goods  with  their  own  names  and  with  the  place 
ofproduction.  Theirgoodsaremarkedchampogneandarechampagne.  (331,538.) 

Mr.  Webner,  a  maker  of  carbonated  ch^upagne,  says  that  nis  firm  uses  no 
foreign  labels,  but  puts  its  own  name  on  its  bottles.     (577.) 

Mr.  Ripen,  a  manufacturer  of  carbonated  champagne,  says  that  his  firm  pnts 
Its  own  name — Ripen  &  Co. — on  its  bottles.  He  Deueves  that  some  makers  of 
carbonated  wine  put  it  up  under  fictitious  labels.  A  great  deal  of  champagne 
sold  in  this  counti^  is  carbonated  in  Europe  and  labeled  as  if  fermented  m  the 
bottle.    The  witneas  believes  the  majority  of  imported  champagne  to  be  the  nat- 
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nrally  fermented  wine,  bnt  snnu;  of  it  is  caTbonat«d  and  falHely  labeled  with  ench 
names  as  Hnnuu  and  Kiuk.  A  majority  of  tlie  AmericnTi  champagne  inakere  nse 
labelH  which  contain  French  words,  apparently  to  givo  the  impreaaion  that  they 
are  foreign.     (572,  573,  577.) 

S.  L«Bi*l«tioii.— i.  State.— Mt.  Baudeb  eays  that  New  York  has  a  law  which 
expTeAsIy  forbids  artificial  treatment  of  wine  with  carbonic-acid  eaa.  The  law 
has  not  been  enforced.  It  is  defective  in  not  making  it  the  duty  of  any  ofBcer  to 
enforce  it.  But  when  he  and  others  int«reet«d  in  the  manufacture  of  genuine 
champagne  considered  the  matter  of  attemnting  to  enforce  the  law  they  concluded 
that  it  was  not  worth  while,  as  it  wonld  omy  lirive  the  fraudulent  manufactui.  rs 
into  New  Jereey.  Wine  shipped  from  other  States  could  not  be  effectively  dealt 
with  by  the  law,  as  analysis  would  not  show  such  a  sophistication  as  artificial 
treatment  with  carbonic  acid  gas.     (516.) 

Mr.  Bander  aays  that  Ohio  has  a  very  stringent  pnre-food  law,  and  that  when 
it  was  first  enacted  his  company  was  obliged  to  stamp  the  word  ' '  compounded  " 
on  the  labels  of  it-a  champagne,  for  shipment  into  Ohio,  becanse,  like  all  cham- 
pagne, it  contains  a  Uttle  rock  candy.  He  almost  made  up  bis  mind  to  refuse  all 
orders  from  Ohio  rather  than  put  that  word  npon  the  label.  But  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.     (517,  018.) 

Hr.  Ehekson  says  that  a  State  law  is  of  no  effect  outside  of  the  territory  <d 
the  State .  and  does  not  restrict  the  shipping  into  the  State  of  almost  any  kind  of 
goods.  It  would  be  very  difScult  to  prove  that  wines  shipued  in  from  another 
State  had  been  frandnlently  labeled.  No  analysis  wonld  anow  it.  It  wonld  be 
y  to  get  at  the  derivation  of  the  wine.     (508.) 


I.  IfationaZ,  proposed. — Mr.  Hildketh  says  the  trouble  with  snch  local  laws  aa 
that  of  New  York  governing  ihe  purity  of  wines  is  that  they  can  not  be  enforced. 
The  New  York  pure-food  law  is  very  poorly  enforced.  There  ought  to  be  a  gen- 
eral law  compelling  people  to  sell  their  products  for  what  they  actually  are.    (514. ) 

Mr.  Emebson  thinss  that  there  ought  to  be  a  national  law  to  compel  people  to 
show  by  their  labels  what  is  in  their  bottles.  Every  bottle  ought  also  tobelalwled 
with  its  true  place  of  origin.  If  Americanwine  makers  put  their  own  names  upon 
their  labels  instead  of  foreign  names,  such  adulteration  as  may  now  take  place 
would  he  diminished,  though  adolteration  is  not  now  a  serious  trouble.     (SOT.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  imported  wine  should  come  with  a  certificate  from  the 
Oovemment  where  it  is  made.  If  genuine,  there  should  be  no  objectloD  to  the 
process  of  manufacture  being  known.    (54.) 

S.  Use  of  generic  Tuimee  defended.— iii.  Hochstadter  says  that  every  mann- 
facturer  should  he  compelled  to  put  his  own  name  on  the  liquor  that  he  puts  up, 
and  there  should  be  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  use  of  any  other  name;  bnt  when  a 
name  has  become  generic,  so  that  it  dedgnates  a  kind  of  goods,  the  "  foreigner  has 
a  right  to  those  names  only  until  the  American  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
procees  of  manufacture." 

Mr.  Hochfitadter  submitted  to  the  committee  a  brief  by  Mr.  Israel  F.  Fischer, 
which  had  been  presented  before  the  commission  to  revise  the  patent  and  trade- 
mark laws,  in  protest  against  the  adoption  of  any  statute  which  should  deprive 
American  mannfactarers  of  the  right  to  describe  their  products  by  snch  wordfi 
as"Port,"  "Madeira,"  "  Burgundy,"  etc.  Mr.  Fischer  asserts  that  such  names 
of  wines  and  liquors  have  come  to  be  descriptive  names  of  products,  which  may 
properly  be  applied  to  such  prodncts  wherever  they  originate.  They  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  names  of  Bmssels  and  A-zmmister  carpets.  Rus- 
sia and  Morocco  leather.  Cashmere  and  Tweed  cloths,  French  mustard  and  con- 
fections, Dreaden  china,  Dutch  metal,  and  German  sUver.  All  these  names  orig- 
inally indicated  origin,  but  they  have  ceased  to  indicate  origin  and  have  come  to 
denote  certain  kinds  of  goods.  The  American  wine  growers  have  secured  the 
Malaga,  Muscatel,  Tokay,  and  other  varieties  of  grapes,  have  planted  theui  here, 
and  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  very  finest  qnalities  of  wine  and  brandy. 
Bnyersof  champagne  oiow  that  the  word  designates  siniplya  sparkling  wine; 
bnyers  of  port,  that  it  means  a  dork,  rich,  heavy  wine,  made  by  the  same  process 
wmch  is  used  in  Portugal.  No  deception  is  involved.  No  other  means  are  open 
to  the  American  producer  of  designating  to  consumers  the  character  of  his  goods. 
The  purchaser  would  not  know  what  to  ask  for  if  he  could  not  use  the  familiar 
title.  The  American  producer  claims  that  his  wines  are  as  good  as  the  foreign, 
and  in  many  cases  better.    {460-473.) 

i.  Carbonated  champagne.— Mt.  Cook  thinks  that  a  law  which  should  compel 
makersof  artificially  carbonated  wines  to  state  the  true  character  of  their  products 
TH>on  their  labels,  instead  of  marking  them  "champagne,'  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  makers  of  genuine  Q)arkhng  wine.     (530.) 

11^.  Hildketh  dedres  a  law  to  compel  the  labeling  of  every  wine  witn  its  actual 
oharaoter.    His  bnonesa  is  particularly  interfered  with  by  the  sale  of  artiflciaUy 
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carbonated  wine  onder  tbe  name  of  champagne.  Anybody  who  wants  that  kind 
of  wine  ooght  to  have  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  labeled,  bo  that  buyers  may  know 
what  they  are  getting.     (513.) 

Mr.  Emebson  deeiree  that  producers  of  carbonated  wines  be  compelled  to  state 
on  their  labels  what  the  bottles  contain— whether  carbonated  champagno  or  genu- 
ine champagne;  althongh,  he  adds,  there  is  no  carbonated  champagne  really, 
(S08.) 

Mr.  Wheeler  saye  the  makers  of  true  American  champagne  have  no  desire  to 
prohibit  the  making  of  artificially  carbonated  winee,  bnt  they  do  want  a  law 
which  will  compel  the  selling  of  those  wines  under  their  true  names  and  the 
labeling  of  them  in  a  way  which  will  icdlcate  their  true  character.     (53S.) 

Mr.  EiPEN  would  not  like  to  mark  his  bottles  "Carbonated  wine,"  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  lest  people  should  "  think  it  was  some  medicated  stnff."  If  the  car* 
bonated  goods  were  compelled  to  be  marked  in  this  way,  and  the  users  of  the  old 
process  had  to  mark  their  wines  "Fermented  in  the  bottle,"  the  effect  would  prob- 
ably be  to  injnre  both  kinds  of  American  champagne,  and  to  turn  the  trade 
toward  the  foreign  brands.     (578.) 

Mr.  Wehnkb  would  object  to  being  compelled  by  law  to  mark  his  wine  "Arti- 
ficially? carbonated,"  because  the  use  of  the  word  "artifleial"  would  lead  people  to 
think  it  an  artLficial  article.    "Carbonated  wine"  would  be  sufficient.    (579.) 

X.  dibuziI^ed  LiauoBS. 

A.  bsredienti,  distlUstion,  and  aging.— Dr.  Wilet  says  the  oatural  way  of  mak- 
ing whisky  is  by  fermentation  of  grain,  rye  and  Indian  com  being  the  two  great 
Bourcea  of  onr  whiskies.  After  fermentation  is  completed  the  mass  is  snbjected 
to  distillation.  The  product  consists  of  water,  common  or  ethyl  alcohol,  a  series 
of  alcohols  known  as  fusel  oil,  and,  finaUy,  essential  oils  and  ethers.  Fusel  oil  is 
a  term  applied  to  a  mixture  of  alcohols  wmch  have  a  higiier  boiling  point  and  a 
more  oily  consistency  than  common  alcohol.  It  contiuns  amyl  alcohol,  bntpl 
alcohol,  and  various  other  alcohols.  All  these  distillations  conUiin  essential  oils, 
which  give  the  flavor  and  odor.  Crude  alcohols  distilled  in  this  way  are  not  miit- 
able  for  drinking.  The  product  is  raw  whisky,  colorless  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste;  hence  to  make  a  beverage  of  it  it  must  be  treated  soas  to  improve  the  tante, 
and  this  is  called  aging.  It  is  put  into  casks  of  oak,  usually  shghtly  burnt  or 
charred  inside.  The  raw  whisky  extracts  from  the  wood 'a  little  tannin  and 
coloring  matter.  It  is  then  placed  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  and  the 
alcohols,  under  the  influence  of  ferments,  begin  to  oililize,  forming  ethers.  Alco- 
hol of  any  kind  when  oxidized  produces  an  ether.  Ethyl  alcohol  forms  sulphuric 
ether,  which  produces  anesthesia;  amyl  alcohol  forms  a  different  ether,  butyl 
alcohol  still  another.  These  ethers  are  all  volatile,  producing  a  pleasant  aroma. 
By  oxidation  they  remove  the  bad  taste  and  poisonous  alcohols  from  the  mix- 
ture, so  that  after  several  years,  instead  of  an  irritating  mixture,  bad  to  tbe 
taste  and  smell,  there  is  one  which  has  a  delightful  odor  and  taste  and  is  sooth- 
ing—a  whisky  fit  to  drink.     (54,55.) 

Dr.  WUey  says  brandy  is  ootajned  by  distilling  wine  or  fermented  grape  juice. 
The  pomace  loft  after  the  expression  of  tbe  jaice  has  a  quantity  of  grape  sugar 
and  the  tannic  and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  the  grape.  When  mixed  with  water 
and  fermented  it  forms  a  low-grade  wine,  which  is  subjected  to  distillatioii,  brandy 
being  the  product.  Genuine  brandy  has  to  be  aged  as  whisky  is  to  get  the  proper 
flavor  and  aroma  from  the  alcohols.     (56.) 

B.  Artifleial  aging  of  whisky  and  brmdy. — I 

compounder  artificial  whisky  has  for  its  p__...... „  ,„ „ 

expensive  process  of  aging.  The  makers  begin  with  a  pure  spirits  made  in  a  few 
hours  by  rectifying  the  high  wines  of  the  distillery,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  other  aJcohols  and  leave  only  the  pure  ethyl  alcohol.  Cologne  spirits  is 
one  of  the  trade  names  for  the  finest  variety  of  this  product.  The  blending  begins 
with  this  high-grade  alcohol— about  96  per  cent  alcohol  and  4  per  cent  water. 
Enough  water  is  added  to  dilute  it  to  the  strength  of  whisky — about  45  per  cent; 
thus  the  volume  is  doubled  or  more  at  the  start.  The  next  step  is  to  color  it 
brown  or  reddish.  This  is  done  by  adding  burnt  sngar  or  caramel.  The  flavor- 
ings due  to  the'  oxidation  of  various  alcohols  are  easily  made  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  by  oxidizing  amyl  alcohol  and  bntyl  alcohol.  (See  House  Beport 
No.  3001,  Fifty-second  Congress,  second  session,  pp.  07-74.1  Thus  in  two  or 
tliree  hours  a  skillful  compounder  can  make  a  material  whicn  looks  like,  smells 
like,  tastes  like,  and  analyzedlike  genuine  whisky,  but  has  a  different  effect  upon 
the  system.  It  is  more  apt  to  injure  the  user  than  the  genuine  article.  The  wit- 
ness can  not  say  that  any  of  the  materials  used  are  unwholesome  in  modeiate 
qnautities,  being  chemically  the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  natural  method 
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of  Eu^ng,  bat  there  is  aomething  lacking.  /The  snbBtitntdon  of  ortiflcial  for  natural 

Jirodiicts  impairs  tho  quality,  anil  there  is  a  diSerenco  in  effect  tvhich  the  chemical 
aboratory  fails  to  diatingaiBh.  The  injury  to  health  produced  by  a  Little  excess 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  Uquors  ia  vei7  much  accentuated  when  these  artificial 
drinks  are  employed.  The  witness  would  class  this  practice  under  both  forma  of 
adulteration — as  a  fraud,  and  also  as  injurioua  to  health,  without  being  able  to 
point  out  any  particular  thing  that  causes  the  injury.     (55,  59.) 

Dr.  ^iley  says  there  is  no  way  to  tell  with  ease  or  definitely  which  samples  of 
whisky  are  gentiine  and  which  are  not.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  nothing  but  pore 
articles  are  olaced  on  the  market.  He  has  been  told  that  whiskies  are  generally 
abont  two-tnirds  genuine  and  one-third  mixed.  The  chemist  is  therefore  at  a 
loss.     (54.) 

Dr.  Wiley  has  been  told  by  a  well-informed  gentlemui  that  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  whisky  in  this  country  is  compounded  whisky.  A  little  old 
whisky  is  usually  mixed  with  it,  but  it  is  often  sold  as  it  is — whisky  that  has  no 
claim  to  be  called  whisky  and  brandy  which  has  never  been  in  contact  with  the 
grape.  Compounded  brandy  ia  made  exactly  as  compounded  whisky  is.  The 
eesence  dealer  will  sell  brandy  essenceor  whisky  essence;  thefraudis  the  same  in 
both  cases.  This  compounding  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  Compounded 
brandy  is  made  in  Europe,  and  the  total  quantity  produced  isfar  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  derived  from  fermented  and  distilled  grape  juice.  There  ia  nothing  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  these  brandies  into  this  country. 

Dr.  Wiley  says  nothing  against  the  business  of  chemical  mannf  actnre  of  whisky 
and  brandy  essences  and  ethers,  but  consideTS  it  a  legitimate  business.  Some 
perfectly  honest,  upright  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  business,  and  they  do  not 
want  these  things  to  get  ont  of  their  hands  to  be  used  for  frandnlent  purposes. 
These  same  mannf acturers  make  the  flavoring  extracts  for  soda  water.     (56,57.) 

Professor  Chittxnden  doubts  whether  chemical  analysia  alone  will  always 
detect  a  "  made  "  whisky.  He  thinks  it  qnestionable  whether  an  artificial  whisky 
made  by  essences  is  as  wholesome  as  a  natural  whieW  made  by  aging,  bnt  he  can 
not  answer  definitely,  because  he  has  no  direct  knowledgeof  the  effect  of  some  of 
these  essences  on  the  body.     (424.) 

Mr.  O'Rbillt,  editor  of  the  Liqnor  Trades  Gazette,  oomnlaina  of  the  selling  of 
new  whiskies  as  fully  matured.  He  does  not  think  any  substance  deleterious  to 
health  is  used  in  the  artificial  aging  of  whisky,  except  possibly  for  coloring,  to 
imitate  the  dark  color  produced  by  natural  a^^.  For  tnat  purpose  prune  juice 
is  often  used;  this  is  not  believed  to  be  injunona  to  healtn.  Bnt  even  if  no 
injoripua  snbstances  are  used,  the  selling  of  new  whisky  for  old  is  not  fair  to  Uie 
honest  manufacturer.     (461.) 

C.  Adnltoratioii,  biwttijig,  and  fkbrioatloii  of  whiiky.— ;.  Water  and  tannin.— Pro- 
feasor  Chittenden  states  that  in  all  the  various  liqnors  which  he  has  analyzed 
in  the  last  five  years  he  has  found  no  well-defined  adntteration  except  the  addi- 
tion of  water  to  whisky.  This  adulteration  seems  to  be  common  in  some  of  the 
lowest  grades  of  saloons.  He  also  found  tannin  in  some  of  the  whiskies  which 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  water,  but  whether  that  was  the  result  of  adul- 
teration or  of  the  presence  of  the  product  for  a  long  time  in  bad  casks  he  could 
not  tell.    (433.) 

g.  Bottling  whisky  in  bond— alleged  failure  of  taut.— Mr.  O'REILLY  says  that 
there  is  a  United  States  law  under  which  liquors  are  bottled  in  bond,  and  goods 
"bottled  under  that  law  bear  a  Qovemment  stamp  and  are  100  proof,  absolutely 
without  any  adulteration."  Mr.  OTleUly  thinks  tnat  this  law  is  a  failure.  Very 
little  such  liquor  is  sold  at  New  York,  because  the  people  there  "do  not  fancy- 
liquor  that  is  under  proof;  they  prefer  sometiiin^  that  is  about  85  or  90,  and  in 
this  market  tliero  is  a  preference  for  blended  whisky,  consisting  ot  the  product  of 
several  distilleries  blended  together."    (4620 

S.  Liquors  without  diitillati<m.—iS.i.  O'Reilly  submitted  a  book  called  "A 
Treatise  on  How  to  Make  Liquors  without  Distillation."  Formulas  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  Scotch  whisky  from  rectified  spirits  and  for  the  prodiujtion  of  a  bead 
upon  liquor  by  the  addition  of  sweet  oil  and  sulphuric  acid  were  read  from  it. 
(403.) 

D.  ralfe  UImIi.— Mr.  Suilbr,  editor  of  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular, 
believes  that  of  all  the  leading  brands  of  imported  spirite  as  they  are  sold  iu  this 
country  more  are  spurious  than  are  genuine.  The  falsification  has  been  greater 
than  ever  since  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  made  very  high.  The  fraudnlent  spirits 
are  very  largely  the  product  of  illicit  stills,  from  which  the  Government  derives 
no  revenue  whatever.  Thespirits  are  pnt  ap  under  counterfeit  labels,  either  fac- 
similes or  anch  imitatione  as  will  deceive  the  unwary  buyer.  Sometimes  genuine 
imported  bottles  are  refilled.  This  is  extensively  done  in  saloons  where  wines 
and  spirits  are  sold  by  the  drink.    In  fact,  there  are  comparatively  few  places 
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whicli  do  not  do  it.  While  imnorted  goods,  snch  as  Scotch  whiskiee,  brandiee, 
and  winee,  which  hare  an  established  reputation,  are  the  greatest  BnfCerers,  the 
practice  is  not  confined  to  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Sadler  believes  that,  on  the  assnmption  that  no  tax  is  paid  on  the  spirits 
thns  f  randnlently  wild  under  the  namee  of  imported  brands,  the  Qovernnient  lost 
$6,000,000  a  year,  which  it  wonld  receive  if  the  liqnore  which  are  sold  aa  imported 
were  actually  imported  and  ^aid  the  dnty.  It  is  tme  that  a  great  deal  of  apirita 
is  sold  in  thia  way  on  which  intemal-revenne  taxes  have  been  paid;  in  that  case 
the  Oovemment  loses  the  difference  between  the  intemal-revenne  tax  and  the 
import  dnty.    (396-398.) 

Mr.  EooHSTADTER  declares  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sadler  that  fS.OOO.OOO 
annnall^  is  lost  to  the  a«vei7unent  by  reason  of  the  imitation  of  labela  by  liquor 
dealers  in  thia  connt^  can  not  be  substantiated.     (467.) 

Mr.  CsiLLT  declares  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Sadler'a  estimato  of 
a  lOBS  of  $6,000,000  per  annum  to  the  Government  by  the  refilling  of  imported 
bottles  and  the  imitation  of  foreign  labels  ia  an  underestimate.     (473.) 

Mr.  OIlKiLLT  presented  38  aamjiles  of  fraudulent  labels,  all  made  in  imitation 
of  the  labeh  of  one  brand  of  whisky.  The  proprietora  of  this  brand  have  been 
particularly  active  in  proeecutinK  aucb  franas.  Aside  from  legal  measures,  they 
have  reaorted  to  methods  of  puhucity.  When  they  have  fonnd  a  man  in  a  certain 
town  imitating-  their  whisky  they  have  posted  large  placards  informing  tttepabllc 
of  the  fraud.     (465.) 

E.  Fropoted  Iftbel  Iftw*. — Dr.  Wiley  woold  not  favor  the  prohibition  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  compounded  brandies  and  whiskies,  but  wonld  favor  a  Wll  requiring 
them  to  be  plainly  marked  and  stamped  bv  the  Government  when  it  stamps  the 
alcohol  content.  Hehasbeentoldby  awell-informedman  that  these  compounded 
whiskies  do  not  nsnally  go  into  the  bonded  warehouses,  but  are  made  and  sold 
directly  to  the  trade.  When  they  are  stamx>ed  in  the  first  instance  with  a  Gov- 
ernment stamp  the  Oovemment  officials  could  easily  see  that  they  are  stamped 
what  they  really  are.  Dr.  Wiley  says  that  some  perfectly  honest  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  whiaky  and  brandy  essences  are  as  much  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  law  as  be  is.  They  do  not  vrant  these  things  to  get  ont  of  their 
hands,  to  be  used  for  fraudulent  purposes.  They  do  not  like  to  be  participes 
criminis;  thev  are  anxious  that  their  products  should  continue  under  their  own 
names  until  tney  reach  the  consumer.     (57.) 

Mr.  Sadler  wonld  have  Congress  enact  that  any  person  who  sells,  or  keeps  on 
hand  for  sale,  foreign  or  domestic  wines  or  liquors  under  any  name  other  than 
the  proper  name  or  brand  known  to  the  trade  shall  be  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.     (397.) 

Mr.  O'Rbillt,  editor  of  the  Liquor  Trades  Gazette,  suggests  that  in  the  case 
of  whisky  a  man  need  not  stamp  his  entire  formula  upon  the  package,  aa  that 
might  involve  the  revelation  of  proper  trade  secrets,  but  that  a  reasonable  per- 
centage of  its  ingredients  should  be  named  upon  the  label  of  every  package. 
(461,102.) 

F.  Cordiali.— i.  Processes  of  manufacture.— iSx.  Bheinstrou,  a  distiller  of  cor- 
dials or  llquenrs,  states  that  his  goods  are  produced  by  distillation  from  herbs, 
fruits,  and  colc^e  spirits,  which  isarefinedorredisMlledalcohol,  supposed  to  be 
free  from  fusel.  His  products  are  self-preaervative.  Some  of  his  competitors 
produce  goods  of  similar  appearance,  without  distillation, by  the  cold  process,  by 
the  addition  of  essences.  Snch  goods  have  to  be  preserved  with  antiseptica.    (427.) 

S.  Spurious  foreign,  frronda.— Mr.  O'Reilly  testifies  that  he  knows  of  only  one 
'American  house  which  puts  up  liqueurs  and  cordials  under  its  own  name.  A 
large  quantity  of  these  goods  is  manufactured  in  the  country,  bat  all  except  the 
products  of  this  one  establishment  are  put  up  under  foreign  names.  This  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  consumer  and  it  lessens  tne  Government  revenue  by  diminishing 
imports.     (464.) 

S.  Proposed  legislation.—Mi,  Rheinbtboh  considers  that  the  practice  of  selling 
KO(>da  as  distillea  which  are  not  distilled,  selling  goods  as  made  from  herbs  and 
nmits  which  are  not  made  so,  selling  as  pure  goods  those  which  contain  unwhole- 
some antiseptics,  should  be  stopped  b^  law.     (427.) 

a.  AlMliolingwier*!.— i.  ^ecfondigMtion.— ProfeBSorCHITTKNDKSsaysthatin 
the  living  stomach  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  increases  the  flow  of  the  gaatric 
jnicea,  and,  thongh  it  retards  the  solvent  action,  it  does  not  appear,  in  smalTanan- 
tities,  to  retard  digestion  on  the  whole,  but  rather  appears  to  stimulate  it.  Simi- 
larly, an  after-dinner  cup  of  coffee  increases  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
int^tine,  and  in  that  way  increases  the  rate  of  digestion.  It  does  not  materially 
increase  or  decrease  the  rate  of  solvent  action.  So  common  salt,  in  small  amount, 
tends  to  increase  the  rate  of  digestion,  while  a  larger  qnantity  retards  it.    Alcohol, 
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and  otIieT  Agents  as  well,  taken  in  large  quantities,  produce  an  inflammation  of 
the  mnconB  membrane  of  the  stomach.    (^,481.) 

2.  Percentages  in  variouH  liqucirii, — Dr.  WILEY  says  wines  contain  from  8  to  S3 
per  cent  alcohol,  light  claret  having  only  abont  10  or  13  per  cent,  port  and  cham- 
pagne from  16  to  24  per  cent.  It  is  rare  for  wine  to  have  more  t^n  24  or  25  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  most  have  only  aboat  12  per  cent.  Beers  have  from  S  to  6  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  ales,  porters,  and  stouts  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  Distilled  liquors 
have  from  40  to  50  per  cent  alcohol.  Rnms  and  gins,  etc.,  mn  very  mnch  higher 
in  alcohol  than  beers  and  wines.     (54.) 

ZI.  FLAVOBINO  EXTRAOTB  Ain>  BODA-VATKR  SIRTTPB. 

A.  Zl&TOTinE  axtruti  gaiMrally. — Dr.  WiLKT  says  that  many  of  the  flavoring 
extracts,  snch  as  lemon  extracts,  used  for  flavoring  food  and  for  flavoring  soda 
water  are  artificial  compositions.     (585.) 

Profesaor  Vauohan  aays  most  of  the  flavoring  extracts  are  artificial,  beinc 


n  when  pnre,  and  ae  ordinarily  used  i 


a  very  poisonous  substance.     (304,205.) 
L.,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  ana 


food  commission,  says  that  according  to  the  Pharmacopceia  lemon  extract,  i.. 
spirits  of  lemon,  shonld  contain  at  least  5  per  cent  pnre  oi!  of  lemon  peel  dis- 
solved in  deodorized  stronger  alcohol  and  colored  with  lemon  peel.  Formerly  one 
ounce  of  oil  in  s  pound  of  extract  was  required,  and  many  of  the  older  druggists 
manufacture  a  stronger  extract  than  that  required  by  the  Pharmacopceia;  the 
higher-priced  extracts  contain  oil  of  lemon  up  to  8  per  cent.  When  the  Wiscon- 
sin law  took  effect  many  of  the  lemon  extracts  on  the  market  contained  so  little 
oil  that  when  put  into  water  they  did  not  even  cloud  it.  They  had  just  a  little  of 
the  aroma  of  lemon,  and  were  highly  colored  with  aniline  colors.  Stronger  alco- 
hol was  not  used  in  theae  extracts,  most  of  the  expense  of  making  them  being  in 
the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  strength  ran  down  from  93  and  04  per  cent,  whirti  it 
should  be,  as  low  as  18  and  12  per  cent  In  exceptional  cases.  Oil  extracted  from 
ribbon  grass  grown  in  the  East  India  islands,  which  has  a  rank  lemon  flavor, 
was  used  to  mivor  these  extracts,  making  them  smell  quite  like  lemon  exti-act 
and  taste  a  little  like  lemon.  Citral  obtained  from  ribbon  grass  was  also  added. 
The  chief  extracts  on  the  market  contained  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
oil  of  lemon,  or  one-flftieth  of  the  amount  they  should  have.     (127-189.) 

C.  VanillB  inbititiitei.— According  to  Professor  Hitcheli,,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  Tanilla  extract  to  be  made  with  10  per  cent  of  vanilla  beans,  and  alcohol 
and  water,  without  coloring  matter.  This  would  make  quite  an  expensive 
extract  and  a  very  strong  one.  Vanilla  extracts  are  very  hard  to  control.  There 
are  many  substitutes  tor  vanilla  which  in  themselves  are  good  flavoring  substi- 
tutee,  but  mnch  cheaper,  much  inferior,  and  perhaps  somewhat  injurious.  The 
natural  flavor  in  the  vanilla  bean  is  largely  due  to  a  crystalline  substance  called 
vanillin,  which  can  be  made  artificially.  It  was  first  made  from  a  layer  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  willow,  and  is  made  from  similar  sappy  layers  in 
other  trees.  Finally,  processes  were  found  for  making  it  from  oil  of  cloves,  the 
eugenol  of  which  can  oe  readily  converted  into  this  substance.  Vanilla  beans 
have  other  substancea  that  lend  form  and  body,  but  vanillin  is  a  valuable  flavor- 
ing substance  in  itself.  The  tonka  bean  is  also  used  as  a  substitut*.  This  is  a 
very  aromatic  brown  bean,  formerly  used  for  flavoring  and  scenting  snuff,  and 
giTes  a  strong  flavoring  substance.  Its  flavor  is  due  largely  to  cumarin,  which 
la  also  made  artificially  from  coal  tar  products.  Ctunarin  canses  dizziness 
and  headache,  and  has  marked  poisonous  effects  when  used  in  large  qnantitiee. 
Almost  aU  the  cheaper  grades  of  vanilla  extracte  contain  cumarin,  either  natural 
or  artificial.  They  are  almost  all  colored,  sometimes  with  brown  sugar.  After 
the  Wisconsin  officers  became  able  to  detect  the  caramel  color  readily,  the  man- 
ufacturers had  to  get  a  coloring  matter  harder  to  detect,  and  began  to  use  pmne 
juice.     (139,181.) 

Professor  Mitchell  thinks  vanilla  substitutes  should  not  be  sold  as  the  genuine 
article,  but  are  permissible  if  they  can  be  controlled.    (110.) 

D.  Boda-water  tlrajM. — Professor  Mitchbll  says  sirups  used  in  soda  fountains 
are  mixtures  of  vanons  chemical  ethers  vrith  sirup,  generally  colored.  They  are 
not  made  from  fruit  except  in  a  few  instances.  The  Wisconsin  officials  nave 
mled  that  where  a  fruit  fiavor  could  be  made  from  the  substance  itself,  as  lemon 
or  vanilla,  they  would  not  permit  the  artificial;  but  where  an  extract  from  the 
subetnnco  itself  could  not  be  commercially  made  which  would  produce  the  char- 
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Dr.  WliiEr  e»yB  the  flavoring  eztracte  Tor  eoda  water—apple,  peacli,  and  ba- 
nana— Kre  made  by  the  sanie  mannfactiirers  who  make  whlekv  and  brandy 
eesencee.  Chemists  having  fuond  oat  that  these  flavore  are  dne  to  tbe  presence  of 
ethere  which  are  cheaply  made,  the  flavor  of  apple  or  peach  is  eaaily  produced  by 
fermentation  and  ozi^zation  of  tbe  resnlting  alcohol.  The  flavor  of  the  banana 
iBone  ot  the  most  abundant  of  Bimthetic  ethers,  amyl  acetate,  made  of  amyl  alco- 
hol, the  most  abundant  alcohol  in  fuse]  oU.  When  a  bottle  of  this  sabstance  Is 
opened  in  a  room  the  whole  place  will  seem  to  be  stocked  with  bananas.  Almost 
everv  flavor  natnre  produces,  including  even  musk,  has  been  imitated  in  a  chem- 
ical uboratory.  These  flavors  are  sola  for  flavoring  extracts  and  other  purposes. 
It  is  nnuBual  to  get  a  pure  fmit  flavor  at  a  soda  fountain;  the  chances  are  6  to  1 
tiiat  a  customer  will  get  one  of  these  ethers  colored  to  imitate  pure  fruit  flavor. 
They  are  much  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  handle.  They  do  not  ferment 
and  will  keep  forever.  They  are  not  injarioas  to  health  in  minute  qnantities, bat 
are  not  as  good  as  tbe  pure  fruit,  which  adds  to  the  flavor,  although  the  real 
essence  which  gives  the  navor  is  tiie  same  in  both.  The  artificial  essence,  to  Dr. 
Wiley's  taste,iB  fiat  and  not  palaUble.     (57,58, 585.) 

Ht.  •TjLCKSON',  a  representative  of  the  Association  of  Fruit  Orowere  and  Fmit 
Dealers,  says  that  he  naa  collected  some  400  samplesof  pretended  fmit  simm.and 
has  had  many  of  them  analyzed,  with  astonishing  resnltH.  Under  the  new  law  of 
New  York,  which  prohibits  the  selling  or  giving  of  compounds  with  false  repre- 
sentations as  to  their  composition,  some  48  arrests  have  recently  been  made.  In 
many  cases  Mr.  Jackson  has  found  a  cheap  grade  of  oil  of  lemon  mixed  wiUi  tar- 
taric acid.  He  has  found  such  goods  even  in  many  dmg  stores.  A  compound 
which  was  sold  for  pure  lemon  juice  was  oflfered,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  at  S 
gallons  for  20  cents,  although  it  would  take  almost  5  boxes  of  lemons  at  S3  a  box 
CO  make  such  a  quantity  of  genuine  juice.  The  fraudulent  sales  of  the  maker  of 
this  particular  compoond  have  been  stopped  by  the  threat  of  proceedings  nnder 
the  law.  Some  of  the  soda  sirups  are  dyed  with  aniline.  Such  practices  are  a 
fraud  upon  the  purchaser  and  are  injurious  to  the  growers  of  fmit  and  the  dealers 
in  it.  The  fruit  men  do  not  want  to  drive  anybody  out  of  business,  but  they  want 
things  to  be  properly  marked.  They  want  everybody  who  manufactures  sirups 
to  be  compelled  to  show  the  real  contents  of  every  bottle  on  its  label.     (4T3-47S.) 

Mr.  DcFF  has  found  soda-water  simps  in  whicu  the  sweetening  was  produced 
by  saccharin  and  uot  sugar,  and  the  color  hv  aniline  dyes.  He  (lid  not  lina  enoush 
dye  to  be  injurious  to  health  if  one  glass  of  soda  water  were  taken;  but  he  womd 
not  say  what  might  not  result  from  the  continuoua  use  of  snch  materials.     (498.) 

Professor  Jenkins  says  temperance  drinks  are  extensively  colored  with  aniline 
dyes  and  flavored  with  artificial  fiavors.  He  has  found  dye  enough  in  one  glass  of 
soda  water  to  dye  a  piece  of  flahnel  4  inches  square  a  very  brilliant  aniline  color, 
(453.) 

Mr.  William  S.  Edwaeds,  a  dealer  in  mineral  water,  has  found  that  a  great 
many  substances  said  to  be  poisonous  are  used  in  coloring  soda-water  simps. 
(238.) 

S.  Arttflolal  minaral  w*t«ra. — Mr.  MINOR,  a  dealer  in  carbonic-acid  gas,  asserts 
that  it  is  the  common  opinion  among  the  best  physicians  of  New  York  that  arti- 
ficial mineral  water,  when  the  composition  is  known,  is  better  than  a  natural 
water,  as  to  which  yon  do  not  know  what  yon  are  getting  from  time  to  time. 
The  carbonic-acid  gas  with  which  artificial  waters  are  charged  is  not  commonly 
made  by  the  nee  of  sulphnric  acid.  Sot  more  than  2  makers  use  it  out  of 
12  with  whose  processes  Mr.  Minor  is  familiar.  Some  manufacturers  of  mineral 
water  manufacture  their  own  carbonic  acid  from  adullomite.     (Q7S,  570.) 

Xn.  COLOBINO  UATEBIAIiS. 

A.  In  general. — Dr.  WiLEY  says  a  cook  who  understands  his  business  seeks  to 

produce  not  only  a  palatable  dish,  but  one  which  will  appeal  to  the  senses  through 
the  eye.  This  has  a  physiological  importance,  tbe  sight  of  food  in  attractive 
colors  starting  the  flow  of  digestive  juices,  so  that  the  digestion  is  speedier  and 
more  perfect.  Aa  many  foods  in  the  course  of  preservation  tend  to  lose  their 
iMttural  colors,  the  manufacturers  seek  to  restore  or  presei^e  them,  especially  in 
the  case  of  greeu  goods,  such  as  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  etc.,  the  green  of  which 
is  fixed  by  chemicals;  otherwise  the  chlorophyll  would  turn  to  xanthophyll,  and 
the  product  would  lose  its  appetizing  appearance,  becoming  yellow  or  tawny. 
The  Butistances  used  for  fixing  chloTophyll  are  poisonous,  being  principally  zinc 
and  copper  componnds,  but  the  amount  necessaryis  very  small,  and  most  healthy 
stomachs  would  suffer  uo  discomfiture  from  the  ordinary  quantity.  With  many 
people,  however,  the  least  possible  amount  upsets  the  digestion,  so  that  if  these 
materials  are  present,  this  fact  should  be  stamped  on  the  package.     (42.) 
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Professor  Vadqbah  sees  so  reason  why  certaiii  coloring  matters  shonld  not  be 
nsed  to  improve  the  appearance  of  food,  which  has  some  effect  apon  ite  disesti- 
Ulity,  but  ne  sa^s  the  general  object  of  coloring  matter  is  to  enable  the  sdler  to 
Bell  an  inferior  grade  in  place  of  a  higher  grade.    (203.) 

Mr.  AUAN  ItURHAY,  a  drag  and  spice  miller,  does  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  his  drng  department  that  goes  into  food,  unless  it  is  a  little  harmless  pnilzeneu 
that  ladies  bny  to  make  colored  cake.     (70.) 

ProfesBor  Prbscott  says  copper  green  or  copper  snlphate  is  need  quite  largely 
in  pickles  and  in  peas.and  othervwetables,  actmg  asmnch  ormoreaa  a  mor^nt 
than  as  a  direct  coloring  agent.     (199.) 

Dr.  PiFFARD  says  he  has  met  wilh  creme  de  menthe  colored  with  methyl  green. 
It  was  not  made  from  mint,  bnt  was  probably  a  mixture  of  methyl  and  sngar, 
wood  alcohol,  and  methyl  green.  He  does  not  know  that  this  is  injnrions,  Imt 
the  consumer  should  be  protected  in  getting  what  he  orders,     (193.) 

B.  Ib  bnttor  and  oleoiurgsrliie  (see  also  Oleomargarine,  p.  — ).~Mr.  Dklaton- 
TAINE,  of  Chiciwo,  a  chemist,  says  that  until  comparatively  lately  annatto  was 
extensiTely  nsed  ia  butter  and  imitations  of  bntter,  bnt  that  recently  he  has 
examined,  samples  of  bntter  and  bntterine  the  coloring  matter  of  which  was  not 
annatto,  but  was  one  of  the  aniline  or  coal-tar  colors,  some  of  which  are  very 
poisonone,  or  a  derivative  from  them.     (229.) 

Professor  Vacoban  sees  no  reason  why  butter  should  not  be  colored  with 
annatto.  We  demand  Jnne  batter  all  the  year  ronnd.  Annatto  is  a  vegetable 
coloring  matter  formerly  nsed  a  great  deal,  bnt  the  azo  compounds,  which  are 
aniline  colors,  are  now  nsed  almost  exclusively  because  they  give  a  more  perma- 
nent color.  He  thinks  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  coloring  of  oleomarga- . 
rine  with  harmless  coloring  matter  not  interfering  with  digestibility  if  it  were 
still  sold  as  oleomargarine.  He  has  never  found  any  poisonous  matters  in  snffl- 
dent  quantity  to  act  in  bnttor  or  oleomargaidne,  and  is  positive  that  the  aniline 
colors  nsed  in  huttor  and  oleomargarine  are  not  at  all  harmful  as  they  are 
He  thinks  their  use  might  be  permitted  within  certain  limits.     (203. ) 

Professor  Prbscott  says  coloring  matter  is  used  largely  in  butter  and  olec 
garine.  In  oleomargarine  coal-tar  colors  are  need,  chiefly  the  colors  calle< 
dyes,  which  have  been  declared  to  be  poisonous.  Professor  Frescott  believes  them 
objectionable  in  food,  at  least  until  it  shall  be  known  which  of  them  are  harmless. 
He  believes  that  any  coloring  matter  which  tends  to  deceive  the  consumer  as  to 
an  arldcle  of  food  he  is  buying  is  also  indirectly  injurious.  The  objection  to  col- 
oring matter  appUes  in  a  lesser  degree  as  between  winter  and  summer  bnttor, 
because  the  difference  is  not  near]y  so  great  as  between  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
In  analyzing  bntter  colors  he  has  found  them  to  be  some  prex>aration  of  annatto, 
which  is  not  objectionable,  bnt  he  would  not  be  surirtised  if  some  of  the  ordinary 
bntter  colors  now  in  use  contained  coal-tar  colors.  The  color  of  aeo  dyes  is  more 
permanent  than  that  of  annatto.     (198, 199.) 

Mr.  E.  C.  Adaub  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  coloring  mattor  on  the  market — 
annatto  and  aniline.  The  latter  have  come  into  more  geqerat  use  of  late  because 
of  the  permanence  of  the  color.  They  are  unquestionably  poisonous  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  Wisconsin  a  child  was  killed  by  drinking  a  comparatively 
small  amount— 1  or  3  teaspoonfule— of  one  of  these  coloring  matters.     (209.) 

Dr.  Wii,ET  saye  annatto  has  gone  practically  out  of  use.  A  member  of  a  firm 
which  formerly  made  it  exclusively  has  told  him  that  they  have  almost  absolntoly 
stopped  making  it,  and  that  there  is  no  demand  for  it  either  from  butter  m^ers 
or  from  oleomargarine  makers.     (223.) 

Hr.  PiRBUNO  says  the  color  used  in  his  oleomargarine  is  a  pure  vegetable  color 
made  from  the  annatto  bean;  no  chemical  dyes  are  used.     (81S.) 

Mr.  Stsrnb  declares  tjiere  is  not  an  atom  of  aniline  dye  hsed  in  the  oleomar- 
garine business.     (223,) 

0.  In  ooBfaoUonery.— Dr.  WiLEY  says  the  use  of  an  innocuous  coloring  matter  in 
confectionery  is  very  important.  The  coloring  in  confectionery  appeals  to  the 
individual's  taste,  and  the  manufacturers  have  studied  the  testbetic  part  and 
obtained  some  of  the  most  pleasing  tints.  Occasionally  poisonous  colors  have 
been  used,  but  since  publicity  wsf  first  given  to  the  matter  this  evil  has  been 
mitigated,  and  the  witness  doubts  if  a  single  poisonous  material  can  be  found  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  Aniline  dyes  or  harmless  vegetable  substances  are 
used  instead.  There  is  no  necessity  tor  using  poisonous  dyes,  because  the  desired 
tints  can  be  obtained  with  perfectly  harmless  ones,  and  the  difference  in  cost  is 
very  minute.  Mineral  coloring  has  been  almost  tabooed.  Chromatoof  lead,  for- 
merly employed  to  give  the  yeliow  tint,  has  gone  out  of  use.  Of  about  100  kinds 
of  colored  confectionery  examined  by  tbe  witness  only  2  were  found  to  contain 
mineral  coloring  matters,  all  the  rest  being  of  animal  or  vegetable  origLU,  and  not 
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poisonons.    He  thinks  very  few  of  tbe  coloring  mattern  naed  will  prove  injuria 

ona  in  auiall  qnantitiee.     (30,81,) 

S.  Aslllnt  colon,  (See  also  Soda-water  mrupa,  p.  ^.) — Profeeeor  MrrcHKLL  says 
aniline  coloring  ntatters  are  made  of  aniline  oil,  a  chemical  obtained  fromoou 
tBT,  which  tahea  many  hues.  Aniline  first  came  into  importance  throngh  the  pro- 
dncUon  of  a  red  coloring  matter,  magenta.     (IIG.) 

Hr.  DEI.AFONTAINE  BavB  the  use  of  coal-tar  coloring  matters  seemB  to  be  taking 
the  place  of  vegetable  coloring  matters,  not  onlf  in  batterine  and  batter,  bnt  in 
confectionery,  and  for  red  ana  yellow  colors  in  jellies  and  preeerves.     (2Zi.) 

Mr.  BiLLiNOS  aajB  very  few  of  the  aniline  dyee  are  nsed  medicinally.  Some 
of  them,  as  methylene  blue,  can  nsually  be  taken  with  imponity;  others,  as  ver- 
milion red,  are  said  to  prodace  somewhat  poiBonona  effects  from  the  essential 
aniline.  Aniline  is  an  oUy  finid  from  whicQ  the  colore  are  made.  Dr.  Billings 
would  not  recommend  the  nae  of  aniline  dyes  in  confectionei7  or  in  food.     (249.) 

Dr.  PiFFARD  says  aniline  dyes  are  naed  in  connection  with  butter  and  wines. 
In  Prance  they  were  formerly  used  to  a  considerable  extent, bnt  were  found  to  be 
distinctly  injnrions,  and  their  use  has  been  corrected  in  great  measnre  by  legisla- 
tion. Some  of  the  aniline  colors  contain  arsenicas  an  accidental  imparity;  ft  has 
been  fonnd  in  that  class  of  aniline  known  as  rose  anilme,  magenta,  fgcham,  etc. 
Aniline  coloring  matt«re  have  not  been  snfSciently  investigated  by  chemiats  and 
physinlogiata.     {191,  192.) 

Mr.  HeClrr  says  the  color  used  for  sausage  is  aniline  dye.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  aniline  dyes;  some  are  poisonona  becanse  made  by  an  arsenic  process, 

—  3 e  perfectly  harmless.    The  imported  aniline  dye  used  by  Heller  &  Co. 

"'  •--"--  *-   • perfectly  harmless.    Aniline  dyes  are  used 

e  appetizing.  The  color- 
ing matters  for  meat  contain  salt.     (180, 181.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  the  bett«r  grades  of  colore,  which  are  guaranteed  free 
from  arsenic,  generally  are  not  made  by  the  arsenic  process.     (181.) 

I.  ?TopoMd  IsgliUtton. — Profeasor  Phescott  would  advise  that  the  use  of  color- 
ing matters  be  prohibited  or  declared  on  the  label.  He  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  it  shonld  be  prohibited  in  all  cases.  Some  European  governments  have 
issued  lists  of  colors  which  the  law  would  permit  as  being  niurmlefls.  With  regard 
to  confectionery  he  thinks  this  very  wiae.     (199,200.) 

Dr.  PiFFABD  sees  no  objection  to  the  coloring  of  food  products  if  the  genuine 
ingredients  are  stated.  Mnatard  miied  with  a  certain  portion  of  carbohydrate  is 
not  objectionable  if  it  is  so  steted.  The  English  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
over  the  question  whether  the  artificial  coloring  of  mustard  should  he  permitted. 
(188.) 

Professor  Mitchell  thinks  that  where  coloring  matter  covers  up  Imitations  or 
conceals  impurity  in  food  it  onght  to  be  ruled  out,  and  adds  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  better  to  rale  out  coloring  matters  entirely.     (120.) 

Dr.  BiLLiNQS  wonld  like  to  see  the  use  of  ^liline  colors  prohibited  in  the  man- 
u&ctnring  of  candies.    >(349.) 

Dr.  WiLKY  thinks  the  Natioiial  Confectioners'  Associafion  will  be  ready  te 
aid  in  securing  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  injurions  coloring  materials.     (81.) 

ProfeRSOT  Yauqhan  thinks  the  Gkivetment  ahonld  specify  Uie  coloring  matters 
which  may  be  used  in  butters  and  butter. substitutes.    (203.) 

Professor  Chittensbm  says  that  the  nse  of  copper  and  zinc  colors  to  give  vege- 
tables a  green  appearance  ought  to  be  prohibited.  There  is  no  question  here  of 
preservation,  or  of  correcting  the  possible  injnrions  efCecte  of  micro-organisms. 
The  only  effect  is  to  deceive  the  eye.     (422, 425. ) 

Xm.  FKEBEB.'VA.'nVBB. 

A.  Tarloos  prMervative  B|[Miti. — Dr.  Wiley  enumeratee  three  ways  of  preserving 
food  producte:  (1)  By  sterilization, or  the  ordinarycanning  pTocess:  (3)  by  a  low 
temperatore,  aa  in  cold  storage:  (3)  by  the  use  of  chemicaia  which  prevent  the 


Anything  which  suspends  this  action  or  paralyzes  the  organiams  pre _ 

product.  (1)  To  destroy  the  organiams  sterilization  is  practiced.  If  any  orfpinic 
substance  be  kept  for  a  certain  length  of  time  at  a  sterilizing  temperature,  like 
that  of  boiling  water,  the  organisms  are  completely  killed,  but  the  spores  fnHui 
which  they  come  endure  a  hieher  temperature,  and  after  a  few  davs  may  develop 
new  organiams,  so  that  sterilmttion  is  often  continued  a  greater  length  erf  tiuie, 
or  successive  sterilizations  are  practiced,  the  safer  way  being  to  ateriuze  a  second 
time  after  time  has  been  given  to  develop  new  colonies  of  germs  or  ferments.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  exclude  the  air  from  sterilized  foods  to  preeerve  them,  a  tuft 
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of  ttorilizea  cotton  over  the  opening  being  snffldent.  (8)  By  the  eecond  method 
the  activity  of  all  germs  is  lessened  aa  the  freezmg  point  is  approached,  and  a 
temperatore  ia  soon  reached  at  which  the  activity  of  tne  ferments  is  entirely  sns~ 
pended,  so  that  organic  matter  can  be  kept  JnueGnitely  without  decay  in  cold 
stora^,  or  in  the  nataral  cold  of  winter.  A  great  many  ferments  cease  their 
actiTity  before  reaching  the  freezing  noint.  others  only  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point;  nnt  a  temperature  ia  eamly  reached  to  which  all  germs  are  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation.  (2)  In  the  third  method  the  ferments  are  paralyzed  by 
chemical  reagents  known  as  antiseptics.  The  use  of  antlseptiCB  which  arrest 
digestion  is  prohibited  in  most  European  Statea.    (43,44.) 

Mr.  1.  Giles  Lewis,  a  wholesale  dmggiet,  ennmerat«8  fonr  general  ways  of 
preserving  foods:  (1)  By  heat;  (2)  by  cold;  (3)  by  drying;  (4)  by  the  addition  of 
some  substance.  He  lays  down  the  general  mletnat  anything  which  itself  enters 
Into  the  animal  economy  is  a  harmless  preeerTative.  being  aosorbed  as  the  food 
is  ^gested.  The  ordinary  materials  for  this  pnrpose  are  alcohol,  sugar,  salt,  and 
vinegar,  salt  and  certain  sinces  being  exceptions  to  the  mle,  because  they  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  the  food  and  are  really  beneficial,  though  they  might  be 
harmful  in  large  qnantitiee.    (US,  &4.} 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Pipfahd,  of  Mew  York  City,  believes  that  the  comnonnds  of 
salicylic  acid,  boric  acid,  borate  of  sodium,  ordinary  borai,  and  formalin  are  the 
antiseptic  pre^rations  principally  used  as  preeervatiTes.     (IQl-J 

Dr.  Frank  Billinos,  profMSor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Rush  Medical 
College,  has  no  doubt  that  refrigeration  is  the  best  process  of  preserving  foods, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  out  with  our  present  facilities,  and  there  is  no 
qaestion  whatever  that  some  preservative  must  oe  used.  The  moment  an  animal 
is  killed  the  formation  of  tonna  begins  aa  the  result  of  the  beginniiu;  of  decom- 
position. Refrigeration  may  so  retard  that  that  not  snoagh  is  formed  to  be  really 
poisonons,  and  yet  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  the  poison  in  the  meat.  This  is 
absolutely  stopped  by  a  preservative.  He  thinks  there  is  quite  as  much  danger 
in  refrigeration  as  there  is  in  a  borax  preservative.     (348,249.^ 

B.  bjniioiu  vtttoU  of  antlMpUei.— 1.  Interference  with  dtqeation.—PioteeBOi 
UiTCHELL,  cbemlat  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food  commission,  calls  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  rapidly  growing  use  of  preservatives  and  antiseptics. 
He  defines  an  antiseptic  as  a  substance  which  will  stop  the  development  of  a  germ 
or  bacterial  life.  These  antiseptics  or  antifermeuts  are  nsed  in  dairy  products, 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  candy,  and  a  great  deal  in  chopped  meats,  such  as 
hamburger  steaks  and  sausages.  They  are  used  in  bulk  oysters,  in  fish,  in  the 
brine  of  some  cured  meats,  such  as  hams,  and  possibly  in  corned  beef.  They  are 
recommended  by  sellers  for  use  in  almost  every  conceivable  food  that  will  spoil, 
and  are  almoet  universally  recommended  as  being  harmless  and  impossible  of 
detection  by  chemista.  Professor  Mitchell  considers  any  active  antiseptic  neces- 
aarily  deleterions  to  health.  It  retards  the  processes  of  the  stomach,  stopping  the 
working  of  the  normal  enzymes  or  ferments,  and  possibly,  in  some  cases,  stop- 
ping the  changes  which  normally  take  place  in  the  food.     (111,112.) 

m.  Wii£Y  does  not  think  that  any  manufacturer  deliberately  nuts  poisonous 
bodies  into  food  because  they  are  poisonous.  Preservatives  uanally  are  not  poi- 
sonous in  the  ordinary  sense,  like  morphine,  strychnine,  or  prusaic  aoid,  which 
attack  the  nerve  centers,  but  are  poisonous  because  they  act  on  the  digestive 
organs  and  interfere  with  digestion. .  Digestion  l»giiis  as  soon  as  the  food  enters 
themonth,  starch  being  changed  intosugar  by  the  saliva.  Preservative  materials 
taken  into  the  mouth,  therefore,  begin  at  once  to  interfere  with  digestion.  The 
saliva  will  often  in  30  seconds  change  starch  iato  sn^r,  so  that  if  potatoes  or 
bread  be  chewed  for  30  seconds  or  a  minute  one  will  get  practically  all  the 
nourislunent  it  contains,  as  far  as  starch  is  concerned;  while  meat  can  be  swal- 
lowed whole;  for  being  digested  in  the  stomach  and  not  in  the  month,  chewing 
does  no  good  except  mechanically.  Meat^«atin^  animals  digest  their  food  in  the 
stomach,  swallowing  it  whole,  whUe  some  herbivorous  animals  chew  their  food 
twice.  There  is  no  preservative  which  paralyzes  the  ferments  that  create  decay 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  paralyze  to  an  equal  degree  the  ferments  that 
prodnce  digestion;  so  the  very  fact  that  a  substance  preserves  food  shows  that  it 
IS  not  fit  to  ent«r  the  stomach,  especially  a  delicate  stomach.     (43-46.  j 

Professor  Prbscott,  deanof  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  tTniversity  of  Mich- 
igan, says  an  antiseptic  is  by  virtne  of  its  character  in  greater  or  lees  de^ee  an 
antidigestive;  an  agent  whicn  will  prevent  fermentation  or  putrefaction  will  pre- 
vent the  process  of  digestion  by  virtue  of  the  same  power.     (196.) 

8.  Other  eonaiderations. — Professor  Pbescott  believes  that  in  general  preserva- 
tivee  and  antiseptics  in  food  are  injnrions  to  health.  They  invite  the  use  of  cer- 
tain grades  of  food  which  the  conenmer  wonld  otherwise  reject,  and  which  are 
not  rendered  antirely  wholesome  by  the  antiseptic,  although  it  may  delay  or  even 
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may  be  oSered  for  sole  after  treatment  n  . 

begrm  to  torn  bout  and  cotild  not  be  distribated  to  ctuitomera  withoat  the  addition 
of  an  antiseptic  may  be  broaebt  back  to  Bomething  like  an  inoffensive  condition 
BO  as  to  be  acceptable  to  purchaaera,  thongh  lacking  the  wholeeome  character  ot 
fresh  food.    (195.201.) 

Profeeaor  Vauqhan  thinks  that  while  some  preeeiTBtiTeB  must  be  allowed  in 
certain  foode,  aa  a  rule  their  nse  is  t«  be  condemned  for  two  reasons:  They  enable 
men  to  sell  poor-grade  articles  in  place  of  a  bett«r  grade,  and  enable  mannfac- 
tnrers  to  be  lees  careful  in  other  meansof  preservation,  as  sterilization.    (203, 204.) 

Professor  Mitchell  testifies  that  some  antiseptics  are  used  for  improving  the 
apparent  qnality  of  food.  They  do  not  actually  improve  the  qaaHfy,  but  they 
cover  up  the  i>oor  qnality.  One  objection  to  the  nse  of  preservatives  is  that  they 
are  cominK  to  be  used  in  every  class  of  foods,  so  thnt:  while  only  a  little  is  taken 
in  each  food,  in  the  aggregate  the  consumer  Kets  considerable  quantities.    (118,116.) 

Dr.  T.  C.  Dpncan,  of  Chicago,  writes  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  express- 
ing surprise  at  seeing  statements  th&t  borax  and  salicylic  acid  can  be  nsed  with- 
out harm,  and  saving  that  drugs  can  not  be  introduced  into  the  system  without 
doing  violence  to  the  organs,  dmgs  not  beingf  oods  and  foods  not  being  drags.    (47. ) 

C.  TTm  of  antiieptiei  defbndad. — Mr.  Mabc  Dblafoktainb  says  the  outcry  against 
the  use  of  antiseptics  is  not  well  founded.  Antiseptics  have  been  used  for  cen- 
turies; that  is,  salt  and  smoke.  Salt,  the  creosote  in  smoke,  and  vinegar  for  pic- 
kles are  antiseptics.  As  the  production  of  natural  articles  of  food  increases,  and 
-_  ^, ^  jj^^  farther  from  the  makers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  nse  articles 


that  will  keep  the  food  products  fit  to  eat,  and  therefore  t«  enlarge  the  list  of 
antiseptics.  The  very  best  antiseptic  affects  digestion;  from  its  very  nature  it 
will  act  either  on  the  food  itself  or  on  the  gastric  or  intestinal  iuices.  The  ques- 
tion is  which  antiseptic  is  least  liable  to  be  injurious.  Litue  is  known  abont 
formalin  (formaldehyde)  or  about  preservaline  (sodium  fluoride).  The  question 
which  antiseptics  are  permissible,  and  up  to  what  doses,  is  a  question  for  further 
Investigation.    (333,333.) 

Mr.  KKiGHT  says  that  the  sentiment  regarding  the  use  of  preservatives  is  due 
to  the  use  of  preservatives  in  milk.  The  sentiment  has  extended  wlthont  reason 
to  other  products,  where  the  quantity  used  is  so  small  as  to  be  inflnitesimal. 
(851.) 

Professor  Eaton  says  the  use  of  antiseptic  preservatives  in  certain  products 
Is  very  general.  He  considers  it  safe  to  use  them  in  such  quantities  as  do  not 
have  a  physiological  effect.  In  the  case  of  a  cumulative  poison,  such  as  lead  or 
mercury,  the  continued  use  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
effect,  but  be  does  not  tbink  this  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  coloring  matter  or 
preservatives.  If  a  single  dose  would  not  produce  any  effect,  perhaps  continued 
use  would  not.     (285. ) 

Dr.  Haines,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Bush  Medical  College,  says  that  the  ideal 
way  of  presenting  food  to  consumers  is  without  treatment  of  any  kind,  but  it  is 
often  impossible  to  present  it  in  a  fresh  state  without  treatment.  A  thousand 
times  more  daniage  has  been  done  by  the  use  of  food  that  has  not  been  preserved, 
through  the  generation  of  polaonons  substances,  ptomaines  and  the  like,  than  by 
the  preserving  agents  themselves.  The  nse  of  antiseptics  is  therefore  necessary 
and  desirable.    The  question  reduces  itself  to  a  choice  of  antiseptics.    (383, 284.) 

Dr.  Edwards,  while  holding  that  fresh  nnpreserved  food  is  the  best,  declarea 
that  it  is  far  better  to  nse  some  mild  preservative  than  to  allow  decomposition  to 
go  on  in  food  through  the  action  of  bacteria.     (286. ) 

Professor  Chittendkn, professor  of  physiological  chemistry  in  Yale  University, 
says  that  the  primary  object  of  the  use  of  antiseptics  is  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  micro-organisms.  These  organisms  are  not  necessarily  kUled,  but  their 
growth  is  prevented,  and  the  production  of  their  poisonous  products  is  conse- 
quently interfered  with.  Antiseptics  do  not  necessarilyinterferewitb  digestion, 
tnough  as  a  rule  they  would  interfere  with  it  if  the  quantity  were  large  enough. 
(419J 

D.  Difflenlty  of  dettrmlning  pkjiiologisal  sflkot*.— Professor  TUCEER  says  that  It  is 
difficult  to  make  general  statements  of  the  effect  of  preservatives  on  health.  Salt 
and  sugar  and  alcohol  are  preservatives.  Th  " "  '"  "  *  ■"" 
fts  to  the  effecte  of  borax,  boracic  acid,  salic 
quantities  ordinarily  used  in  foods.     (484. ) 

Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  agricultural  station,  says  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  accurate  definition  of  the  word  poison,  Eve^  man's  system 
IS  a  law  unto  itself.  The  comfort  of  living  of  each  individual  depends  largely 
upon  his  learning  by  his  own  experience  what  agrees  with  him  and  what  does 
not.    Professor  JenUns  himself  can  not  take  sugar  to  any  extent  withoat  being 
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made  nncoinfortable  or  even  eick  by  it.  Tet  he  baa  known  of  a  man  who  was 
cured  of  violent  attacks  of  dyHpepsia  b^  taking  large  quantities  of  angar.  There 
ate  some  people  who  can  not  enanre  pickles,  some  who  can  not  endnre  food  pre- 
served with  wood  smoke,  or  mncb  salt  food.  The  difference  between  the  old-tune 
preservatives  an4  the  modern  ones  is  that  every  one  knew  which  of  the  old  pre- 
servatives be  was  nsinr.  by  the  smell  and  the  taste,  and  conld  learn  by  exi>erience 
whetiier  it  agreed  with  him  or  not.  The  modem  preservatives  do  not  betray 
themselvee  in  sncb  ways,  and  the  individual  has  no  opportnnity  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  injnre  bim.  Preservatives  have  a  lentimate  lilace  in  foods. 
bnt  they  certainly  should  not  be  used  unless  the  n 
on  the  packages  which  inclose  the  foods  or  unlesn  uuuuii 
given  to  the  bnyer.     (,44S,  454. J 

Professor  Austkn  says  that  it  is  very  difdcult  to  get  a  «; 
country  to  conduct  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  o:     .... 

human  bein^.    One  needs  t«  be  a  physiologist,  a  chemist,  and  s „ 

phyncian.  Profeasor  Atwater  and  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  are  eminent 
and  experienced  men  in  this  line  of  work.  A  younger  school  is  arising,  bnt  the 
membraa  ot  it  are  very  few.     (537,) 

X.  lorauldahyde.— i.  Oeneral  statements.— Tyr.  WnAT  testifies  that  there  are 
preservativea  of  a  gaseous  nature  which  can  be  used  either  in  a  gaseous  state  or 
oissotved  in  water,  as  formaldehyde  or  "  formalin. "  Wood  alcohol  is  easily  tnmed 
into  formaldehyde  by  simplv  eztractinf;  the  hydro^n.  Dr.  Wilevhas  received  a 
package  from  a  peddler,  wno  was  selling  a  material  to  keep  milk  sweet,  c^led 
"  milk  sweet,"  which  was  about  a  1^^  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde.  By  selling 
it  to  farmers  by  the  bottle  he  could  make  a  profit  of  about  8,000  per  cent,  and  he 
was  selling  it  all  over  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  witness  makes  no  objection  to  its 
use  by  those  who  like  it,  but  would  not  want  to  drink  tnnch  milk  containing  it, 
as  it  paralyzes  the  digestive  ferments.     (45, 171.) 

Professor  MrrcHELL  mentions  the  following  {treservatives:  (1)  "Milk  sweet" 
and ''milk  and  cream  sweet;"  (3)  "freezine,"  put  out  by  John  B.  Heller  &  Co.; 
<8)  "Special  M.  Preservaline,"  put  up  in  Chicago  by  the  Preservaline  Manufac- 
turing Company  and  sold  by  the  Creamery  Packwe  Manufacturing  Company, 
also  consisting  of  formic  aldehyde.  Packagesof  "Special  M.  Preservaline"  have 
been  seized  in  the  mUkhonsee  of  certain  dairymen  in  Milwaukee.  In  one  instance 
it  was  found  in  milk,  and  the  party  was  prosecnted  snccessfnlly.  It  baa  been 
advertised  very  atrongly  hy  drcolars  and  handbills.  Professor  Mitchell  showed 
the  committee  a  sample  of  "freezine,"  claimed  to  do  the  work  of  ice  and  not  to 
affect  the  flavor  or  fresh  wpearance  of  milk,  cream,  or  buttermilk,  the  label  hav- 
ing an  apparently  scientific  exposition  of  what  sonrs  milk.  On  analysis  he  found 
it  to  be  formic  aldehyde.     {113,114. 

Mr.  Heller  submits  an  extract  from  Merck's  Market  Beport  of  September  1, 
1898,  describing  formaldehyde  as  a  stable,  aqueous  solution  of  formic  aldehyde 
gas(HGOH): 

"According  to  Dr.  Berloiz  (Nouv.  Rem.,  1802]  formaldehyde  is  perfectly  harm- 
less to  man.  Dr.  Hideal  states  that  he  has  frequently  drank  a  1  per  cent  eolation 
without  any  ill  effects.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts, 
London,  on  May  1,  1B05,  Dr.  Rideal  further  states  that  1  ounce  of  formaldehyde 
solution  ia  nsed  in  the  trade  to  do  the  same  work  as  5  pounds  of  the  usual  boric- 
aoid  and  borax  mixture  (75  i>er  cent  of  the  former  and  23  per  cent  of  the  latter). 
In  the  case  of  milk,  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  formaldehyde  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it  is,  according  to  Dr.  Rideal,  so  small  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
detect  its  presence  by  the  taste  or  smell,  even  on  boiling,  when  the  formaldehyde 
passes  off  as  a  gas.  In  liquids,  such  as  beer,  formatdabyde  has  to  compete  with 
sulphites;  here  again,  the  quantity  necessary  to  effect  preservation  is  mucn  smaller 
than  the  equivalent  weight  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  it  can  not  bo  detected  by  taste 
or  smell,  although  when  sulphites  are  nsed  it  is  frequently  possible  to  notice  them 
in  this  way.  According  to  JabUn  Gomnet,  for  preserving  wine,  1  part  of  f  ormal- 
dehyde  (as  on  themarket)to  2,000,000  suffices:  for  beer,  1 : 1,000,000;  for  fruit  jellies, 
1 :  10,000.  Bnt  from  the  reported  innocuousness  of  formaldehyde,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  these  proportions  can  be  safely  exceeded,  if  necessary. 

"  Formaldehyde  1ms  a  peculiar  affinity  for  cellulose,  thereby  permanently  retain- 
ing the  latter  in  an  antiseptic  condition.  After  several  days'  contact  with  fruit 
or  vegetable  fiber  the  formaldehyde  disappears  as  such  and  can  no  longer  be 
detected  by  the  methods  of  testing  now  in  vogue. 

"  Formaldehyde  solution  is  not  eligible  as  a  preservatiTe  of  products  that  oonra 
intAcontactwithiron,  or  whoeecolor  is  due  to  the  iron  they  contain— e.g.,  rasp- 
berries and  Btrawberiiee.  In  such  cases  formaldehyde  produces  a  purplish 
(xdoration. 
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"  It  appearH  from  tlie  above  that  formaldehyde  is  a  valnable  preeervatiTe,  being 
at  once  powerfnl,  innocnons,  and  convenieDt."    (186,) 

e.  Its  use  condemned. — Dr.  EoWASDe  feels  that  we  have  yet  only  a  sioall  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  bnt  it  has  marked  local  effecte;  for  instance, 
npOQ  the  DpperairpassaeeB  when  inhaled;  and  it  thickene  and  hardens  the  skin  of 
the  fingers.    Its  known  effecte  wonld  lead  him  to  ehnn  it  aa  apreaervative,    (386. ) 

Dr.  PiFPARD  saye  fomic  aldehyde,  which  has  been  offered  under  TariooB  trade 
names  as  a  preservative,  is  an  active  irritant,  poison.  If  given  in  homeopathic 
doses  diluted  np  to  the  millionth  or  ten  millionth  part  be  does  not  know  that  it 
wonld  have  any  effect.     (161.) 

Professor  Prescott  says  that  formaldehyde,  which  is  coming  into  qiiite  general 
□He  as  an  untieeptic.is  made  by  limited  oxidation  of  wood  alcohol.  Woodalcohol 
is  poisonous  if  not  absolntely  pnre,  and  quite  poieonons  substances  are  included 
in  ordinary  crude  wood  alcohol.  He  counta  formaldehyde  as  injurious  and 
unwholesome.  He  does  not  doubt  that  it  causes  injury  to  some  extent  by  Its 
direct  effects,  and  is  sure  that  it  causes  injury  by  interfering  with  the  digestive 
processeB.     (196.) 

Dr.  BiLLDJflS  says  formaldehyde  is  a  product  of  wood  alcohol,  and  is  a  had 
thing  to  use  in  foods.     (248.) 

Dr.  Allport  states  that  he  has  injected  a  one-foarth  solntion  of  formalin  in 
water  into  a  dead  body,  and  within  24  hours  the  body  was  absolutely  rigid;  on 
being  struck  it  gave  a  note  such  as  one  gets  from  a  hard  snljstance.  The  vapor 
of  formalin  is  very  irritating.  It  causes  sneezing  when  it  gets  into  tho  nose  and 
throat,  and  it  inflames  the  lining  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  exceedingly  penetrating. 
Dr.  Aliport  has  used  it  for  disinfecting  clothing  which  had  been  exposed  to  yellow 
fever.  The  vapor  of  it  -was  found  te  penetrate  a  pile  of  clothing  to  a  depth  ot  4 
or  5  inches.  It  would  penetrate  food  producte  in  tne  same  way.  It  would  render 
them  distastefttl,  and,  ne  thinks,  would  make  them  hard  to  digest.  He  does  not 
think  that  any  preparation  of  formalin  could  be  made  so  mild  as  to  be  harmless 
in  the  preparation  of  food.     (259,  260.) 

5.  Its  use  in  milk  defended. — Professor  Mitchell  says  formic  aldehyde  is  abso- 
Intely  deleterious  when  used  in  strong  solutions,  biit  not  in  the  very  weak  streoKth 
in  which  it  would  be  held  in  milk.  "  It  is  rtsed  in  strong  solutions  to  harden 
tissue  for  microscopic  work,  as  it  will  kill  and  harden  microscopic  animalcnlsa 
very  readily.  If  a  drop  of  it  is  put  into  water,  or  any  material  containing  those 
small,  living  organisms,  they  immediately  give  a  few  convnlrive  kicks  and  die. 
And  ttie  attempt  was  made  by  physicians,  as  it  is  such  a  strong  preservative,  to 
pnt  it  in  moiphine  solutions — morphine  quickly  deteriorates  after  it  is  dissolved — 
to  preserve  those  solutions  and  use  them,  for  example,  for  eardrops,  dropping  in 
the  ear  in  case  of  earache,  and  so  on.  But  it  was  fonnd  that  it  killed  the  skin 
and  the  skin  dried  np  and  peeled  off,  and  it  could  not  be  used,  even  in  dilute  solu- 
tions, in  the  ear,  as  a  preservative,  and  the  phyaiciana  who  had  lauded  it  imme- 
diately retracted  their  laudations."    (112.) 

Mr.  Albert  Hellbr.  of  Heller  &  <Jo. ,  says  he  manufactures  freezine,  freezem, 
and  Konservirungs-salze.  Freezine,  advertised  for  preserving  milk,  cream, 
bnttermilk,  cream  ^uffs,  ice  cream,  etc. ,  is  also  used  for  sterilizing  and  cleaning 
utensils  in  whichmilk  is  pnt.  Itisa6percentsolationof  fonnaldenyde  (CEOH), 
which  is  made  from  burning  alcohol.  Mr.  Heller  claims  that  it  is  not  only  per- 
fectly harmless,  but  ispoaitivelyhealthfnl.  especially  for  infants  who  are  troubled 
with  fermentetion  of  tlie  stomach.  The  object  of  the  freezine  is  to  control  and 
retard  the  increase  of  bacteria  in  milk,  making  it  more  healthful.  It  is  not  used 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  kill  the  bacteria.  Witness  claims  that  by  the  use  of 
freezine  the  percenta^  of  loss  in  cholera  infantum  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
Even  in  stronger  solutions  it  would  not  be  harmful.  Mr.  Heller  mentions  a  case 
in  which  a  woman  took  2  teaspoonfnls  of  a  40  per  cent  solntion  of  formaldehyde 
which  a  physician  had  given  her  for  another  purpose.  It  bnmed  her  as  mustard 
would,  and  she  immediately  took  an  emetic.  By  the  time  the  doctor  came  the 
burning  sensation  had  disappeared  and  there  were  no  Ul  effecte  whatever.  The 
formaldehyde  used  in  freezine  is  imported.  Half  a  teaspoonfnl  of  the  6  per  cent 
solution  is  used  in  10  gallons  of  milk.    Tbe  claim  that  ireezise  evades  detection 

g>eB  to  show  that  the  qaantity  used  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  a  trace.  Mr. 
oiler  says  if  mothers  wonld  all  use  freezine  in  tbe  milk  they  feed  their  babies 
the  babies  would  not  have  sour  stomachs,  and  there  would  be  very  little  cholera 
infantum.  He  says  there  is  not  much  freezine  used.  It  has  been  shipped  mostly 
to  the  East;  some  has  been  exported.  Mr.  Heller  submila  a  letter  from  a  dealer 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  of  Ohio  allows  the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  but 
that  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  is  a  violation  of  the  Ohio  food  laws.  (171-176, 184, 
186.) 
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Hr.  Heller  BnbmitB  an  extract  from  the  Bulletin  of  Pbanoacy,  Vol.  XI,  p.  439, 
in  which  Prof.  J.  N.  Hnrty  is  qnoted  as  foUowB: 

"For  a  child  affected  with  marked  indigestion,  obviooely  due  to  fermentation, 
I  recently  recommended  that  cow'r  milk  be  treated  immediately  after  being  taken 
from  the  animal  with  5  drops  of  40  per  cent  Bolution  of  formaldehyde  to  each 
qnart,  and  that  the  child  be  fed  with  the  milk  thns  treats.  Two  weeks'  trial  of 
pasteurized  milk  had  not  broaght  relief.  Within  10  days  after  commencing  the 
nse  of  the  formol-milh  a  decided  improvement  was  apparent.  Its  continuation 
retmlted  in  complete  cessation  of  thesymptoms.  Now,  after  a  10  weeks' trial,  with 
two  int«rmlBsionB.  which  admonished  a  return  to  formol-milk,  the  child  ia  in 
excellent  condition." 

Professor  Hnrty  ^(oes  on  to  say  that  he  has  himself  used  formaldehyde  to  pre- 
vent the  fermentation  which  oaosea  acid  indigestion,  with  most  excellent  results. 
For  1  week,  as  an  experiment,  he  took  three  times  a  day,  after  meala,  4  oancett  of 
milk  containing  5  drops  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution  without  the  least 
untoward  result.     (185, 186.) 

F.  BoTMio  acid  and  boTu.—;.  JVature  and  luea.— Dr.  AufOKT  says  boraiismade 
by  combining  about  100  ports  of  boracic  acid  with  abont  120  or  130  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Dr.  Frank  BiLi.rNOB,  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Bosh  Medical 
Coll^^e,  t«stifieB  that  borax  is  a  salt  coming  from  the  element  boron,  ita  chemical 
name  being  biborate  of  soda.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  borax  ond  is  often  mined  in 
its  natural  condition.  It  is  used  very  commonly  in  medicine,  and  is  even  used  in 
cooking  very  mnch  as  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  used.  In  recent  years  it  has  come 
into  more  commoii  ase,  supplanting  bicarbonate  of  soda  both  in  domestic  and 
medicinal  use,  becanse  it  is  sliKhtly  antiseptic,  stopping  fermentation  and  decom- 
position better  than  soda,  andis  as  good  a  neutraiizer  of  acids.  It  is  used  very 
mnch  in  medicine  for  neutralizing  acids  and  cleansing  surfaces.  Dr.  Billings 
uses  it  every  day  in  stomach  disturbances  for  washing  out  stomachs,  putting 
from  1  to  5  per  cent  in  water  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline  to  remove  mucus  from 


the  surface  of  the  stomach  and  to  neutralize  any  abnormal  acid  which  may  be 
there.  In  snrgery  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  both  in  washing  and  in  pacKiiig 
wonnds.    It  is  dusted  on  the  surface  of  wounds  to  keep  them  clean  and  tio  pre- 


vent the  growth  of  pathogenic  germs.     (244.) 
Dr.  WiLBY  testifies  that  borax  is  nsed  in  butter,  milk,  and  cream.     (45. ) 
t.  In  miOe  and  eream. — Mr.  H,  C  Adahs  says  boracic  acid  or  boric  acid  is  very 
mnch  advertised  in  Wisconsin,  and  when  used  it  is  used  as  a  rule  to  cover  up 
ahiftlessneBfl  and  carelessness  in  handling  milk,  for  which  there  is  no  excnae. 
The  tendency  is  nnqnestlonably  injurious  to  the  public  health,    Wisconsin  pro- 
hibits its  use  in  milk.     (209.) 
Professor.jENKiNB  says  borax  is  often  fonnd  in  cream,     (450.) 
Professor  Mitchell  produced  a  sample  of  "cream  albuminoid "  sold  by  the 
Creamery  Pocka^  Company,  of  Chicago,  consisting  of  boracic  acid  or  borax 
mixed  with  gelatin  powder  m  order  to  give  a  thick  creamy  consistency  to  mUk 
or  to  thin  cream.    He  considers  it  objectionable,  both  as  an  antiseptio  and  as  a 
fraud,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  such  goods.     (114.) 

Dr.  Allport,  a  physician,  states  that  the  nse  of  borax  to  preserve  milk  is 
allowed  by  the  governments  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  (856.J 
3.  In  IntKer.— Mr.  Kniout  says  the  only  antiseptic  he  knows  of  that  is  used  in 
.  butter  is  boracic  acid,  powdered  and  refined  to  borax.  So  far  as  he  knows,  this 
is  only  used  for  the  export  trade;  he  has  never  beard  of  any  being  used  for  local 
consumption.  The  bu^er  can  not  detect  it,  but  a  chemist  can  detect  it  very 
readily.  It  is  nsed  universally  in  the  bntter  that  is  shipped  to  England  From 
Anstralia,  in  all  the  bntter  that  goes  from  France  to  England,  and  in  practically 
all  that  ^oes  from  Ireland  to  England.  Its  use  in  this  country  has  been  or.  the 
order  of  importers  to  England;  an  Englishman  would  order  whatever  number  of 
boxes  he  desired  and  order  it  pnt  np  in  that  way.  In  America  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  it  and  it  will  not  be  used  except  where  it  is  ordered.  There  are  laws 
against  the  use  of  borax  in  butter  in  Michigan,  New  Tork,  and  Minnesota.  The 
butter-consuming  States  report  no  troable  about  the  keeping  qualities  of  bntter. 
The  Englishpublic  does  not  object  to  the  use  of  borax,  except  where  there  is 
agitation.  The  Danish  eiport«T8  of  butter  find  it  very  easy  to  pnt  butter  into 
Eaigland  without  an  antiseptic.  The  French  butter  known  as  Brettel-Frare  but- 
ter, which  is  without  salt,  commands  the  hiehest  price  in  England,  but  the  most 
Spnlar  butter  there  is  the  Danish  bntter.  which  reaches  the  higher  middle  class. 
16  Secretary  of  Agricnlture  used  no  preservative  in  his  experiments  in  shipping 
butter  to  England.  Americans  have  never  made  a  success  of  shipping  fine  butter 
to  England,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  keeping  qualities  so  much  as  because  they 
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could  not  give  a  steady  supply  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  borne  demand. 

(168-170.  J 

Mr.  KniKht  has  made  a  careful  inTeetigation  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
and  Briatol  as  to  why  American  butter  could  not  be  placed  on  the  English  market 
in  the  same  condition  as  butter  going  greater  distancea  from  Aastralia  or  Argen- 
tina. It  was  the  universal  verdict  of  bntter  men  that  American  butter  bad  not 
the  keeping  qualities  of  Australian,  Argentinian,  and  French  butters.  One  great 
difBcnlty  is  m  the  English  method  of  taking  care  of  butter  without  ice  boxes. 
The  largest  importing  nrms  told  him  that  they  would  not  think  of  importing  but- 
ter froni  Anstraba  or  Argentina,  or  of  patting  tbe  French  butters  on  the  market, 
without  preservatives.  They  said  the  preservative  used  was  practically  all  boras, 
differing  from  the  borax  that  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  having  been  purified. 
It  is  mixed  with  the  salt  or  sprinkled  on  the  bntter  before  wurbng  ana  worked 
in.  Mr.  Knight  has  been  told  by  a  representative  of  an  Australian  firm,  which 
has  charge  of  the  e^Kirtation  of  75  per  cent  of  the  Australian  butter  that  goes  to 
England,  that  they  had  practically  come  to  the  conclosion  that  the  eijwrt  Dtttter 
trade  from  Australia  would  be  a  total  failure  without  that  preservative.  (348, 
244.) 

Mr.  Knight  is  informed  tliat  in  bntter  exported  from  Anatralasla  the  role  is  to 
use  I  per  cent  of  borax.  The  working  of  the  bntter  works  out  30  or  30  per  cent 
of  water  and  abont  half  the  borax,  leaving  abont  one-hsU  or  three-fourths  of  1 
per  cent.  One-half  of  1  per  cent  is  liie  average  advised  by  English  importers.  A 
certain  English  order  for  4,000  boxes  from  Kansas  stipulated  that  there  should  be 
1  per  cent  of  borax  used,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  exporter 
knows  how  to  put  up  butter,  and  they  simply  apedly  a  boron  preBervative. 
America  does  not  get  very  mnch  of  the  English  busmess  oecause  of  tbe  sentiment 
that  has  grown  up  here  ^^nst  tbe  use  of  preservatives.  Tbe  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  a  number  of  years  imported  butters  to  show 
our  butter  makers  what  the  English  markets  want,  and  uien  has  advised  them 
not  to  make  batter  like  it.  At  the  convention  held  at  Sionx  Falls,  S.Dak.,  there 
were  large  exhibits,  one  of  which  was  an^yzed  and  shown  to  be  preoerved  with 
boracic  acid;  but  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  against  making  butter  in  that 
way.  Physicians  who  have  made  practical  experiments  extendmg  over  a  period 
of  years  universally  testify  that  they  have  had  no  deleterious  effects  from  borax; 
while  others  testis  that  any  kind  of  preservative  is  harmful  on  the  ground  that 
anything  that  will  stop  any  kind  of  fermentation  will  also  stop  digestion.  At 
one  time  a  reward  was  offered  for  any  case  where  It  could  be  proved  that  there  had 
been  any  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  a  boron  preservative,  but  the  case  was 
not  produced.     (250-252.) 

Ut.  Henshaw,  an  exporter  of  butter,  says  that  the  English  trade  are  accus- 
tomed to  preservatives  in  butter,  and  that  his  customers  in  England  demand  the 
use  of  borax.  He  has  only  been  able  to  get  one  or  two  American  makers  to  put  up 
butter  in  this  manner.  Onr  people  are  very  loth  to  take  up  new  ideas  in  butter. 
(2flfl.) 

Mr.  NoHTH,  an  exporter  of  bntter,  states  that  in  many  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  in  many  South  American  States  butter  which  contains  boracic 
acid  is  confiscated.  Every  European  State  baa  a  law  against  it  except  Great 
Britain  and  France.  In  Germany  the  board  of  health  forbids  its  introduction. 
In  other  European  countries  the  administration  of  the  law  ia  under  either  the 
agricultural  department  or  thecustoma  department.  TheDaniah  anti-boraclc-acid 
law  went  into  effect  on  April  I ,  and  the  Brazil  law  about  30  or  00  days  afterwards. 
In  England  the  question  la  not  settled;  arrests  are  made  in  some  countlea  for  the 
use  of  Doracic  acid,  and  not  in  others. 

Mr.  CKACKi:  confirms  tbe  statement  that  tbe  question  is  differently  treated  in 
different  English  counties,  but  thinka  that  this  may  be  a  matter  of  administration 
rather  than  a  matter  of  law.     (4T6-4T8. ) 

Mr.  North  believes  that  boracic  acid  is  as  harmless  as  salt;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
used  in  butter,  simply  because  the  use  of  it  destroys  the  sale  of  American  butter 
in  so  many  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  necessary.  Oat  of  9,000,000  packages 
of  butter  that  went  into  Great  Britain  last  year  only  19  per  cent  contained 
boracic  acid.  Denmark  shipped  2,800,000  packages  to  Great  Britain,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total,  without  a  particle  of  boracic  acid.  Denmark  rules  the 
butter  market  of  QreatBritain.andisgaimnginSouth  America  from  year  to  year; 
more  butter  goes  to  southern  c1imat«a  m  tins  from  Denmark  than  from  any  other 
conntry;  audit  Is  all.  free  from  boracic  acid.  If  American  butter  were  sent  to 
England  absolutely  pnre  it  could  be  distributed  from  there  to  the  continental 
markets.  This  wonid  open  great  new  markets  to  our  butter.  Mr.  North  says 
that  boracic  acid  retardii  the  fermentation  of  butyric  acid,  but  accelerates  the 
formation  of  butyric  ether  and  stearic  acid:  and  these  are  mnch  worse  than  the 


addltv  which  wonld  otherwise  exist.  Boracic  acid  can  not,  therefore,  properly 
be  saia  to  preserve  bntter.     (476-478.) 

Mr.  Dklafontaine  has  never  fonnd  antiBeptic  preeervatives  in  either  butter  or 
oleomargarine,  bat  bau  never  looked  eapeciatly  for  them.  He  says  the  nature  of 
th>t  fat  doee  not  invite  the  nae  of  an  antiseptic.  He  does  not  know  of  any  anti- 
Beptic which  wonld  prevent  the  fat  from  turning  rancid,     (231.) 

i.  In  meat. — Dr.  Edwardb  remarkB  that  boracic  acid,  like  carbonic  acid,  ie  not 
an  acid  in  the  ordinary  senge.  That  is,  it  is  not  corrosive.  It  does  not  cbanKO  the 
ttones  it  comes  in  contact  with.  It  does  not  harden  meat,  as  a  brine  soltitlon 
does.  He  nnderetands  that  meats  preserved  with  borax  are  simplv  rolled  in  it, 
and  that  it  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  coatin|(  to  prevent  the  ^rms  of  the  air  from 
reaching  the  substance  of  the  meat.  On  this  acconnt  mnch  lees  of  borax  than  of 
common  Halt  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  meat  preserved  with  it.     (286, 299.) 

Professor  Jbnkins,  of  the  Connecticnt  agricnltural  eroeriment  station,  statee 
that  borax  has  been  fonnd  in  1  or  ^  chickens  brought  nom  the  West,  and  has 
been  fonnd  in  considerable  (inantity  in  Bausagea.  From  8  grains  to  over  60.  mak- 
ing seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  have  been  fonnd  in  a  ponnd  of  sausage.  Out  of 
75  samples  of  fresh  oysters.  18  were  found  to  have  been  treated  with  borax  in 
'quantities  varying  from  6i  grains  to  more  than  38  per  pint.     (450.) 

Mr,  Robert  T.  Ldnham,  of  Boyd,  Lunham  &  Co.,  pork  packers,  of  Chicago, 
testifies  that  his  firm  uses  borax  only  in  its  export  meats.  He  would  hardly  call 
it  a  preservative,  as  it  is  used  more  to  protect  the  meat  than  to  preserve  it.  The 
meat  is  preserved  before  the  borax  is  applied.  The  English  people  formerly  fonnd 
fault  with  the  meat  because  it  was  too  salty,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  some- 
thing to  obviate  that.  After  a  good  deal  of  eiperimentlog  and  investigating,  it 
was  fonnd  that  borax  was  jnst  the  article  required.  It  has  served  to  solve  the 
whole  problem.  They  said.  "That  is  what  we  want.  Why  didn't  yon  give  it  to 
us  b^ore  7  "  Boyd,  Lnnbant  &  Co.  began  to  nse  it  in  187G,  and  their  trade  has 
been  increasing  ever  since.  The  city  of  Liverpool  alone  will  take  from  18,000  to 
20,000  boxes  of  bacon  weekly.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  would  not  take  that 
amount  in  a  year.  Ninety-five  ner  cent  of  the  meat  for  the  fancy  English  trade 
is  packed  in  oorai,  as  directed  oy  the  orders.  At  the  head  of  every  page  in  the 
code  books  nsed  are  the  words  "To  be  packed  in  borax."  If  enough  salt  were 
pnt  on  to  keep  the  meat  in  condition,  it  would  be  too  salty.  The  meat  is  kept  in 
salt  or  saltpeter  until  it  is  safe,  and  then  packed  with  the  borax  sprinkled  over 
it;  but  it  does  not  cure  any  more.  The  borax  has  no  effect  on  the  strength  of  the 
ham.  Mr,  Lnnbam  has  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the  meat  did  not 
absorb  any  of  the  borax  what«ver.  A  certain  amount  must  remain  on  the  surface, 
but  the  percentage  mnst  be  very  small.  As  little  borax  as  possible  is  appUed, 
because  it  is  expensive.  It  simply  keeps  the  meat  from  getting  slimy  when 
exposed  to  heat  in  transit.  When  it  gets  to  England,  the  borax  is  all  washed  off. 
Members  of  the  firm  who  have  gone  over  and  seen  it  unpacked  have  stated  that 
there  is  abont  as  mnch  borax  washed  off  as  there  was  pnt  on.  From  1  to  1^  per 
cent  is  nsed  on  the  surface  of  the  meat;  as  high  as  7  pounds  to  the  box  of  600  to 
000  pounds.  If  the  meat  is  dry,  less  is  nsed,  because  less  adheres  to  it.  It  is 
brushed  off  as  mnch  as  possible  to  economize  the  borax.  If  borax  could  not  be 
nsed,  something  would  have  to  be  found  to  take  its  place.  The  GermanB  want  their 
meat  the  same  way  as  the  English.  Some  classes  of  meat  if  shipped  in  salt  would 
arrive  in  such  shape  that  they  could  not  be  used,  especially  pickled  cured  meats, 
ehonlders,  etc.  Mr.  Lunham  thinks  that  for  the  first  year  or  so  Boyd,  Lunham 
&  Co.  were  about  the  only  users  of  borax.  By  degrees  the  other  packers  found 
themselves  compelled  to  use  it,  and  it  has  now  been  in  general  use  for  fnlly  20 
years.  Mr.  Lunham  has  seen  customers  of  the  firm  who  eat  the  boraied  nteai 
regularly.  They  look  very  healthy,  and  laugh  when  asked  if  it  disagrees  with 
them.  He  has  never  heard  of  persons  being  made  sick  through  the  nse  of  borax. 
When  he  takes  meat  home,  be  always  has  it  rubbed  in  borax.  It  keeps  the  ffies 
off  in  snmmer.     (23»-'242.) 

Mr.  Hkney  ELLSWoaTH.  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  thao  shippers 
do  not  think  they  can  ship  meats  except  in  borax,  and  his  experience  has  always 
been  satisfactory  when  meats  were  so  packed.  He  shipped  by  mistake  a  ship- 
ment of  hams,  half  of  which  were  packed  in  salt  instead  of  borax,  and  the  hams 
that  were  in  salt  got  out  of  condition  and  were  refused.  He  never  had  any 
trouble  with  meat  shipped  in  borax,  and  never  had  any  complaint  as  to  its  health- 
fnlneea.  The  orders  m>m  abroad  Btipulat«  that  the  meats  shall  be  packed  in 
btnfax.  The  meat  is  nearly  always  shipped  before  it  Is  entirely  cured.  It  is  pnt 
into  a  box  and  rolled  around  in  the  borax.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  borax 
goes  into  the  meat,  bnt  thinks  it  kc«ps  the  pickle  which  cures  the  meat  from 
running  out.    All  packers  nse  the  same  method.    (20S-S95.) 
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5.  Jnjtirimai  effectn. — Dr.  Duncan  snbmits  a  clipping  from  the  London  Lancet, 
a  medical  authority,  to  the  following  effect; 

B.  B.  Wild  dietingniBheB  two  forms  of  intoxication  from  boric  acid — one  in 
which  a  large  qoantity  of  the  dmg  is  rapidly  absorbed,  producing  vomiting  and 
diarrhea,  genem  depreaaion,  and  partial  paralysiB  of  the  nervous  and  moscnlar 
a^t«mB,  and  perhaps  death,  a  rash  also  Deing  noted  in  nutny  cases,  eroecialljr 
some  days  aft«r  the  absorption  of  the  drug;  the  other  class  of  cattes  results  from 
the  useof  comparatively  small  doqeeof  the  drug  for  long  periods.  In  some  of  thee© 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  and  the  author  gives  as  a  possible 
reason  for  immunity  to  the  injnrions  eSecte  of  the  acid  its  very  rapid  elimination 
by  healthy  kidneys.  It  is  possible  that  cases  of  intoxication  occur  more  frequently 
than  is  recognized.  Bone  acid  may  be  unwittingly  taken  in  food  and  caose  a 
toxic  sldn  eruption,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  eczema,  psoriasis,  or  exfoliative 
dermatitis.  A  1:500  solution  corresponds  to  a  17:5  grams  per  pint  of  the  acid,  a 
very  large  dose  for  an  infant  on  milk  diet,  and  likely  in  some  cases  to  produce 
disturbance  of  the  alimentur  canal.  It  should  ,be  ascertained  tliat  milk  ordered 
in  cases  of  kidney  disease  la  free  from  excess  of  boric  acid  or  boras.  The  nse  of 
boric  acid  or  borex  in  surgery  and  their  internal  use  should  be  carefully  guarded 
in  patients  with  diseased  kidneys,  and  immediately  discontinued  on  the  appear- 
ance of  dermatitis  or  other  toxic  symptoms.     (47,  ft.) 

Dr.  PiFFARD  says  there  is  no  question  in  his  mind  as  to  the  injuriousness  of 
borax,  and  he  expressed  himself  to  that  effect  at  the  hearing  given  by  the  New 
York  State  senate  committee  in  January.  1899.     (191.) 

Professor  Prescott  says  tliat  his  remarks  as  to  the  injurlons  effects  of  salicylic 
acid  apply  also  to  borax,  the  only  difference  being  one  of  degree.     (300.) 

6.  Their  whcieaomeneMS  affirmed. — Mr.  Dblaj^mttainb  says  that  boracic  acid 
seems  tn  be  harmless,  but  isacomparatively  poor  antiseptic.    (S3S.) 

Dr.  Strikqfibld  says  that  his  experience  nas  taught  him  that  borax  is  abso- 
lutely harmless.     (283. ) 

Mr.  Heller  says  that  boracic  acid  is  more  healthful  than  saltpeter.     (179.) 

Dr.  Haines  says  that  boracic  acid  produces  a  much  less  deleterious  effect  upon 
meat  than  common  salt  or  saltpeter;  that  the  juice  of  meat  treated  with  it  is 
retained  more  nearly  in  its  natural  condition.  While  cases  of  bad  effects  from 
boracic  acid  have  been  reported,  he  has  failed  to  find  a  single  case  in  which  the  bad 
results  could  not  be  reasonably  attributed  either  to  excessive  doses,  or  to  the  dis- 
ease for  'which  the  acid  was  used,  or  to  personal  idiosyncrasies,  or  to  impurities  in 
the  acid.  All  these  modifying  circumstances  are  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  use  of 
commonsalt  or  saltpeter  as  in  tneuseofboracicacid.  Certain  persons  can  not  take 
much  salt  without  injury;  others  can  not  take  saltpeter  without  injury.  Boracic 
acid  has  cansed  fewer  deaths  than  they  have.  Dr.  Haines  has  in  a  medical  way 
administered  10  grains  of  boracic  acid  four  times  a  day  for  weeks  and  months, 
and  has  never  seen  a  single  case  in  wliich  there  was  the  slightest  unwholesome 
effect.  On  the  contrary  the  very  happiest  resnlte  have  often  followed  such  admin- 
istration. His  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe  conclusively  that  boracic 
acid  and  borax  are  not  more  dangerons  than  common  salt  and  saltpeter  as  food 
preservatives,  and  are  for  various  reasons  to  be  preferred  to  them.     (284,286.) 

Professor  Chittenden  says  that  bis  emeriments  indicate  that  small  amonnts 
of  borax  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  rate  of  digestion.  This  is  especially 
tme  of  boracic  acid,  which,  combined  with  sodium,  produces  borax.  If  the  quan- 
tity is  large  enough,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  produced.  In  the  analyses  that  have 
been  reported  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  New  Haven  the  percent- 
ages found  have  always  been  too  small  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  Pro- 
fessor Chittenden  wonid  not  consider  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  boracic  acid  in 
butter  objectionable.     (4ai,422.) 

Dr.  BiLLiNOS  says  the  dosa^  of  borax  is  abont  like  lihat  of  soda;  for  a  grown 
person  10,  20,  or  even  30  grains  three  times  a  day  for  a  week  or  two  would  be 
safe^probably  more  than  one  would  get  in  butter  and  meat  in  a  year.  One  does 
not  give  that  amount  continnously;  one  wonld  not  think  of  giving  soda  or  com- 
mon salt  daily  in  that  amount;  tne^tomach  would  not  tolerate  it  after  a  time. 
Borax,  or  boric  acid  (which  is  the  essential  acid  from  which  borax  is  made) 
like  everything  else,  wonld  be  poisonous  if  overused  medicinally,  especially  in 
certain  individuals,  as  some  individuals  have  idiosyncrasies  even  as  to  the  use  of 
simple  foods,  such  as  honey  or  fresh  fish;  but  there  is  no  common  bad  effect  from 
borax.  Dr,  Billinm  consideTs  it  no  more  injurious  in  overdosage  than  common 
salt  would  be.  Fisn  and  meats  preserved  with  common  salt,  if  used  too  frequently 
and  without  other  foods,  produce  scurvy;  and  if  meats  preserved  with  borax 
were  naed  in  the  same  way  an  untoward  effect  might  be  produced;  but  he  thinls 
the  same  amount  of  borax  can  be  safely  used  as  of  salt.  There  is  probably  no 
more  danger  in  its  constant  use  than  in  that  of  salt.    Both  common  salt  and 
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borax,  or  boracic  acid,  up  to  2  per  cent,  increaee  the  power  of  Balivaiy,  stomach, 
and  Intestinal  digestion,  and  apparently  hiurten  digestion.  More  than  2  per  cent 
apparently  retards  it.  From  1  to  I4  per  cent  of  borax  on  meat  probably  could 
not  do  any  special  harm,  bat  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  have  that  amonnt  of  borax 
on  food  when  it  was  simply  pnt  on  to  preserve  it;  it  penetrates  the  surface  of  the 
meat  only  to  a  slight  extent.  It  has  come  in  recent  years  into  more  common  use 
in  preserving  meats,  especially  hog  prodncts,  and  in  preserving  bntter,  becaose 
it  was  found  that  these  things  kept  better  with  it  than  with  common  aait.  (244^ 
346,350.) 

Dr.  Allpobt  says  tkiat  be  considers  borax  and  boracic  acid  identical  in  their 
antiseptic  eSect.  The  salts  of  soda  are  in  most  cases  tjmost  entirely  harmless. 
They  can  be  given  in  doses  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  corresponding  salts 
of  potash.  Saltpeter  is  a  potash  salt,  and  in  Dr.  AUport's  judgment  mote  dangw^  , 
0U8  than  borax.  He  has  administered  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfnls  of  boracic 
acid  in  a  day  without  any  barmfnl  results.  The  effect  of  any  substance  which 
limits  bacterial  growth  is  in  general  rather  to  increase  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  juices.    Boracic  acid  is  given  in  large  doses,  from  6  to  10 

Cins,  in  many  forms  of  acid  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Allport  nas  never  had  direct 
iwledge  of  any  case  iu  which  boracic  acid  has  produt^  poisonous  results, 
though  he  knows  that  snch  cases  have  been  recorded.  Boracic  acid  is  applied  to 
wounds;  in  some  cases  as  much  as  half  an  ounce  at  a  time.  It  may  then  remain 
undisturbed  for  from  6  to  15  days,  and  no  evidence  of  irritation  of  the  sMn  will 
appear.  It  is  applied  to  extensive  bums  without  any  injurious  effects,  though 
burned  surfaces  absorb  lai^  quantities  of  harmful  drugs.  Dr.  Allport  knows  of 
no  medicament  that  is  so  harmless  and  so  productive  of  benefit  to  the  system  by 
the  extirpation  of  germ  life  as  boracic  acid.  He  considers  that  there  should  be 
no  oppostion  to  the  use  of  it  as  a  coating  for  meat.  One  of  its  many  advantages 
is  that  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  van  be  removed,  if  removal  is  thought 
desirable,  by  waening. 

Any  alkahne  salt  is  harmful  to  the  system  if  used  in  large  quantitiee.  Salt  meat 
produces  scurvy.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  effect  wonld  not  be  produced  as 
quickly  by  the  use  of  borated  meat.     (256-360. ) 

Mr.  North,  although  he  opposes  the  introduction  of  boracic  acid  into  bntter 
for  commercial  reasons,  believes  that  boracic  acid  is  as  harmless  as  salt.  He  has 
token  half  an  ounce  of  It  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  it  has  done  him  no  harm  what- 


.     (477.) 
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_.<  states  that  he  has  had  many  years'  experience  In  the  use  of 
boracic  acid  and  borax,  both  internally  and  externally.  He  has  uised  it  in  nearly 
all  the  cavitiea  ot  the  body.  Even  when  it  is  applied  externally  it  is  absorbed  to 
a  certain  extent.  He  has  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  any  irritating  or  poi- 
souooe  effect  could  be  traced  to  it.  He  considers  it  absolutely  innocuous.  (204, 
S«5.) 

Professor  i>b  Sohwbinitz  says  that  in  spite  of  the  great  hue  and  cry,  especially 
by  Germany,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  in  preserving  meat, 
the  work  done  from  a  physiological  standpoint  has  proved  as  conclusively  as  such 
work  can  prove  that  they  are  perfectly  harmless.  Liebreich  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  more  irritation  is  caused  by  salt  than  by  boras  or  boracic  acid.  The 
determinations  of  any  one  investigator,  however,  need  to  be  verified  by  others, 
and  Professor  de  Schwelnitu  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  borax  or  boracic 
acid.     (614.) 

Professor  Jahbs,  editor  of  the  National  Druggist,  says  that  he  made  large  use 
of  borax  in  preserving  milk,  meats,  ete. ,  while  he  was  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  that  at  a  later  time  he  spent  nearly  5  months  in  the  summer  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Misalsaippi  bottoms  with  18  white  men.  besides  colored  drivers,  and  used 
boracic  acid  freely  to  preserve  fresh  meat,  milk,  etc.,  whenever  they  could  be  got. 
During  those  5  months  not  a  single  man  was  sick.  In  particular  there  were  no 
bowel  coniplainte.  Professor  James  ascribed  this  fact  entirely  to  the  nse  of 
boracic  acid.  When  the  Anstralian  trade  in  refrigerated  meats  began,  between  20 
and  35  yearsago,  violent  attacks  on  preservatives  were  made  in  the  French  journals. 
Professor  Le  Bon  and  Dr.  Pelligot  were  especially  prominent.  Both  of  tnesemen. 
were  afterwards  convinced,  by  nsing  it,  that  borax  is  a  desirable  preservative,  and 
became  strong  advocates  of  it.  Professor  James  very  strongly  favors  the  use  of 
borax  and  boracic  acid,  and  believes  that  they  are  as  barmlcss  as  common  salt. 
(867,  268.) 

Professor  Jamea  introdnced  in  connection  with  his  testimony  a  report  of  an 
English  case,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  huns  treated 
with  borax.  The  medical  teetlmony  reported  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
absolute  wholesomenees  of  borax,  and  tne  prosecution  failed.     (369-376;)  .  1  _^ 
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Profeeeor  Jamee  also  introduced  a  report  of  ft  caae  tried  at  Soliugen  in  Septem- 
ber, 160R.  re<;arding  the  nae  uf  ham  preserved  with  boracic  acid.  The  medical 
testimony  an  given  in  the  report  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  nae  of  boracic 
acid  as  a  preservative.  Dr.  Liebreich  stated  on  the  trial  that  he  bad  preserved 
Bea  fieb  with  boracic  acid,  and  eaten  them  for  8  days  contjnnooaly,  and  that 
large  dinners  had  been  Berred  with  these  fieh  withont  the  least  unpleasaDtresnlta. 
Theconrt  held  that  the  injnrioasnees  of  boracic  acid  had  not  been  prored,  and  dis- 
missed the  complaint.     (^&-279.) 

Dr.  BDWABDa,  professor  of  medicine  in  tbe  Chic^ro  Medical  College,  saj^  that 
experiments  show  that  10  per  cent  of  borax  or  boracic  acid  may  be  used  witboDt 
greatly  interfering  vvith  salivary  digestion;  and  this  is  far  more  than  is  used  in 
preserving  any  article  of  food.  Boracic  acid,  even  in  large  doses,  seems  rather  to 
aid  than  to  retard  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  used  medicinally  in 
lar^  doses;  in  the  old  days,  when  epilepsy  was  treated  with  borax,  from  60  to  100 
grams  were  not  infreqnentJ;?  given  without  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  organs. 
Relatively  large  doses  are  given  even  to  children.  It  is  nsed  as  a  month  wash 
for  the  new  bom,  and  infante  may  be  allowed  t«  swallow  considerable  quantities 
of  it  without  any  injurions  e&ect.  Bumsare  saturated  with  it  to  exclude  germs; 
tiractically  eve^  other  antiseptic  is  interdicted  because  of  the  danger  of  absorp- 
tion. It  is  used  in  washing  ont  the  cavities  of  the  body,  even  in  the  most  delicate 
individnals.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  death  has  ever  been  canaed  by  boracic 
add.  Considering  tbe  small  percentage  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  which  is  nsed 
in  food  it  is  absurd  to  object  to  their  use  as  preservatives.     (287-288. ) 

O.  PfBiBrvativB  usnti  for  meat  (See  also  Boracic  acid  and  borax,  pp.  97-10&.) — 
1 .  In  general.  —Referring  to  the  "  embalmed  meat "  qneation,  Mr .  Hellbs  says  that 
hams  and  baconsareactually  embalmed,  chemicals  oeingnsed in curlngthem.  It 
is  absolntely  necessary  to  use  preservatives  in  order  to  cure  meats  to  keep.  Some 
nse  only  s^t  and  saltpeter,  some  nse  boric  acid  and  salt.  Boracic  acid  is  often 
nsed  in  connection  witn  saltpeter.  All  dry  salt  meat  purchased  bytheilngliBhia 
required  to  be  mbbed  with  boracic  acid  or  borai;  they  vrill  not  buy  it  otherwise. 
The  object  in  nsing  boracic  acid  is  that  a  mUd-cured  ham  can  be  produced  with 
a  better  flavor;  without  it,  it  would  be  neaeBsaxy  to  use  a  very  strong  brine,  and 
themeat  would  be  hard,  dry,  and  salty.  The  curing  takes  just  as  long  with  bOTscic 
acid  as  without.     (179, 180.) 

Professor  MITCHELL  showed  the  committee  several  samples  of  meat  preeervft- 
tives:  (1)  One,  boxed  and  sold  in  Uilwaukee,  was  called  "  Kew  Method  Meat 
Preserver,"  "  bi^y  recommended  for  preeervingand  protecting  fresh  meat,  pork, 
liver,  sausage,  pudding,  bologna,  summer  sausage,  hambnmr  steaks,  and  chopped 
meats."  Two  ounces  were  to  be  used  with  every  tOO  ponnds  of  meat.  On  analy- 
Rs  this  was  found  to  be  sulphite  of  sodium,  an  undesirable  food.  (2)  "Rosa- 
line," a  mixture  of  salt  and  niter,  an  aniline  coloring  m&tl«r,  to  make  saUBiwe 
look  bright  red,  and  probablv  some  other  substance.  (S)  "Freezem,"  sold  Bv 
Heller  &  Co. ,  for  chopped  beef,  composed  of  sulphite  of  sodium,  with  a  little  col- 
oring matter.    (113,  114.) 

Dr.  Edwabds  says  that  some  of  the  dangers  of  diseased  pork  are  unquestion- 
ably removed  by  proper  curing.     (289.) 

S.  SvlphuT  and  its  compouTtde.—Dr.  Allpobt  says  that  sulphur  forms  a  hard 
coating  of  snlphides  on  the  outside  of  meat.  It  has  been  said  that  sulphur  vapors 
are  not  of  value  as  preservatives  because  they  do  not  penetrate.  Dr.  Allport; 
regards  the  treatment  with  sulphur  as  next  in  value  to  the  treatment  with  boracic 
acid,  and  preferable  to  formalm,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate.    (860.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  sodium  sulphite  is  common  sodium  with  sulphurous  acid. 
(178.) 

Mr.  Hellek  says  that  in  the  preparation  in  which  Heller  &  Co.  prescribe  sodium 
sulphite  there  are  2  ounces  to  100  pounds  of  meat,  or  31  graiits  to  1  pound  of 
meat.  By  taking  half  a  pound  of  meat  a  man  would  get  4  grains.  It  is  used 
only  in  chopped  meat  and  hambnrger  steak.  It  is  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
fermentation  of  the  stomach,  to  be  naed  in  quantities  of  about  4  grams  or  60 
grains  8  times  a  day.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine  to  cure  canker  sores  in  the 
mouth.  The  object  of  using  it  in  chopped  beef  is  to  preserve  it  and  to  give  it  a 
nice  color.  If  hamburger  steak  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  connt«T  without 
sodium  sulphite  in  it,  it  will  become  tainted  in  a  very  short  time;  it  b^na  to 
turn  dark  m  two  hours.  If  a  preservative  is  used,  the  ptomaine  germs  ana  other 
poisonous  germs  can  be  prevented.  Mr,  Heller  contends  that  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  preservative  in  hamburger  steak  is  absolutely  healthful,    (178.) 

Professor  MITCHELL  says  that  butchers  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  package 
of  such  compounds  as  "  freezem  "  and  sprinkling  it  upon  odds  ana  ends  of  fresh 
meat,  which  are  cast  into  a  barrel,  and  when  enough  has  accumtilated  this  Is 
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gronnd  np  into  hambm^r  steak:  hn  han  neen  that  done  in  Milwankee.  If  a  pre- 
servative were  not  uned.  they  would  have  to  keep  the  Rcraps  in  tbe  ice  box  and 
work  them  np  into  hamtaarger  steaks  in  limall  batches,  aft«r  mnch  shorter  periods 
of  time.  This  is  part  of  the  criticism  he  makes  on  the  ase  of  snch  preservatives. 
(188.) 

Professor  Prkscott  says  that  what  he  said  r^arding  salicylic  acid  aj^liee  also 
to  anlphite  of  soda.  The  only  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  eafficient  to 
make  any  diSereace  in  l^dslation.     (200.) 

3.  Salt  and  gallpeter. — Professor  Prbscott  says  salted  meats  are,  in  a  sense,  pre- 
served meats.  Common  salt  might  be  connted  as  a  preservative,  biit  is  not  wholly 
such;  is  in  itself  an  article  of  food.     (196,301.) 

Dr.  BiLLmas  says  common  salt  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach  and  forms  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  natural  acid  of  tiie  stomach.  When  taken  in  certain  amounts  it 
is  salutary.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  is  an  antiseptic,  and  is  the 
thing  above  everythiing  else  which  preserves  the  body  against  germs  which  enter 
the  stomach.  It  very  materially  wards  off  cholera  and  typnoid-fever  germs. 
Common  salt,  if  taken  in  large  amounts,  instead  of  prodncing  that  salutary 
effect,  will  sicken  the  individual  and  produce  blood  states  similar  to  scurvy.    (JJ45.) 

Dr.  Haines  says  that  salt  and  saltpeter,  especially  if  an  excessive  amount  is 
need. cause  the  juice  of  meat  to  run  away,  so  that  mnch  of  the  value  of  the  meat 
is  lost.  They  also  affect  the  fiber  of  the  meats  disagreeably,  and  make  them  less 
palatable  and  less  digestible.  Common  salt  used  in  law  quantities  is  dangerous, 
and  death  has  been  caosed  by  excessive  doses  of  it.  Sal^ter  has  cansed  many 
deaths.     (384.) 

Dr.  Edwards  agrees  with  Dr.  Eainee  as  to  the  undesirable  effect  of  salt  and 
saltpeter  upon  meat,  and  says  that  salt  probably  produces  aa  many  deaths  as  any 
of  the  milder  antiseptics.     (286, 287.) 

Dr.  BiLLiNOB  says  that  saltpeter  is  far  more  deleterious  than  common  salt, 
borax,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  a  nitrate  of  potash,  and  ^taeh  saltD  have  a 
more  deleterious  effect  ajwu  the  body  than  do  soda  preparations,  having  a  ten- 
denc]^  to  produce  degeneration  of  muscle,  and  a  considerably  injurious  effect  upon 
the  ladneyswhen  constantly  used.  The  nitrates  have  a  more  specific  effect  in  tnat 
way  than  do  the  carbon  compounds.     (347.) 

Mr.  Heller  says  saltpeter  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  kidneys  which  in  some 
oases  is  not  beneficial.    (179.) 

4.  Smoking. — Pifroligneoun  add. — Mr.  Hbller  says  meats  are  still  smoked,  the 
object  being  to  give  them  a  flavor  and  color,  not  to  cure  them.  liiis  is  sometimes 
done  with  pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  condensed  smoke.     (180.) 

Dr.  Wilbt  say  pyroligneous  acid  is  the  distillation  of  smoke.     (180.) 

5.  Refri^eratuyn.—'Di.  Allport  says  that  refrigeration  is  an  excellent  means 
of  preserving  meat,  provided  the  temperature  is  maintained  steadily  at  from  30° 
to  S3°.  and  provided  the  meat  is  constuned  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  cold 
room,  Tbe  danger  is  in  the  tainting  of  the  meat  after  it  comes  out  of  tbe  refrig- 
erator.    (2«0,261.) 

H.  Salli^llo  sold  and  othBT  preiarvatlTet. — 1.  Soarcea  and  nature  of  salicjflic  acid. — 
Dr.  Wiley  says  the  most  common  antiseptic  used  in  food  preservation  is  salicylic 
acid,  which  was  formerly  derived  by  a  very  costly  process  from  the  willow,  but 
is  now  made  very  cheap^  from  carbolic  acid  by  a  simple  chemical  treatment. 
Salicylic  acid  is  preferred  to  creosote  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  foods,  because 


wintergreen  oil.    The  salicylic  acid  of  .    .  , 

petroleum;  it  is  more  directly^  harmful,  and  frequently  irritet«s  the  stomach.  It 
18  used  frequently  in  rheumatic  disorders,  but  it  dislTurba  tbe  stomach  very  easily, 
and  so  is  nsed  in  such  compounds  as  salicylate  of  soda  and  salicylate  of  phenol. 
It  is  nsed  as  a  preservative  on  meats,  eto.,  but  in  very  much  smaller  quantities 
than  anything  else.  If  mixed  with  boracic  acid,  it  makes  a  compound  so  bitter 
that  no  one  would  eat  the  meat.  It  is  a  splendid  antifermentlve  and  does  not 
need  to  be  used  in  large  amounts.  A  quarter  or  perhaps  one-tenth  of  I  per  cent 
would  stop  the  fermentation  of  cider,  for  instance,  and  m  that  amount  would  do 
absolutely  no  harm.     (348.) 

t.  Ij^Hom  ^ecis.— Professor  Prescott  says  the  effect  of  the  continned  use  of 
salicylic  add,  which  has  perhaps  been  used  more  than  any  other  antiseptic,  is 
iujnrlotu  to  the  organs  of  secretion.     (195, 196.) 

Dr.  WiUY  Bays  salicylic  acid  is  very  deleterious  to  health.  Most  stomachscan 
take  a  little  salicylic  or  Bolphurona  acid  with  impunity,  but  when  the  flow  of 
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pepsin  is  inBiifficieiit  or  deficient  in  quality,  they  interfere  very  aerioiuly  with 
aigeation.     (44.) 

Professor  Chittenden  eaya  that  according  to  Mb  obeerration  the  effect  of  sali- 
cylic acid  is  almost  invariablv  to  retard  digestion.  It  is  eaid  that  the  long-con- 
tlnned  nse  of  it  prodnceB  local  effects  on  the  mncona  membrane;  but  he  does  not 
know  by  pereonal  experiment.  He  questions  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  it.  (421, 
435.) 

Dr.  Edwards,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Cliica^  Medical  College,  holds  that 
salicylic  acid  shoold  not  be  nsed  as  a  preaerratiTe  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Certain  individuals  may  suffer  serious  accidents  from  it.  It  depresses  the  heart; 
it  often  cotiKests  the  lungs;  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  digestion.  It  may  irritate  or 
actually  inflame  the  kidneys.  In  susceptible  infante  It  may  produce  delirium  or 
convulsions.     (386. ) 

Dr.  Stsingfirld  says  that  salicylic  acid  depreasea  the  heart  and  the  respira- 
tion. It  is  more  dangerous  now  that  it  is  made  from  coal  tw  than  it  formerly 
was  when  it  was  aioids  from  oil  of  wintei^een.  Dr.  Stringfleld  has  had  cases  in 
which  death  has  seemed  imminent,  where  the  patient  has  said  that  he  has  not 
drunk  anything  but  beer,  but  has  been  drinking  that  for  several  days  or  a  week 
or  two.  He  h^  bad  cases  where  death  was  apparently  dne  to  depression  of  the 
heart  caused  by  the  use  of  salicylic  acid.  Dr.  Strii^field  does  not  specific^y 
state  that  the  beer  to  which  sach  results  were  attributed  was  analysed  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  salicylic  acid.     (883.) 

Mr.  Hellbr  says  there  are  preservatives  which  are  dangerous  to  health;  sali- 
cylic acid  is  one  of  these,  and  is  never  used  by  Heller  &  Co.     (178.) 

Mr.  Thcjbbsr  says  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  medical  men  is  that  scdi- 
cylic  acid  is  deleterious.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity  must  be  considered;  a  very 
small  quantity  of  any  substance  may  not  be  injurious,  while  a  larger  quantity 
wonldbe.     (581.) 

Professor  Jameb,  editor  of  the  National  Druggist,  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  sali- 
cylic acid,  because  many  individuals  can  not  toIerat«  it,  even  in  minute  qnan  titles, 
on  account  of  idiosyncrasies.  Besides,  it  gives  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  things  in 
which  it  is  used  to  any  extent.     (268.) 

Professor  Vauqhan  has  seen  at  least  one  person  very  severely  poisoned  from 
drinking  cider  containing  a  very  large  amount  of  salicylic  acid.  He  does  not 
know  how  cider  can  be  kept  without  using  a  little  salicylic  acid,  and  thinks  it 
should  be  allowed  in  a  prescribed  amount.    (304.) 

"     '      se  defended.  — ft'of essor  Tuckkh  thinks  that  salicylic  acid  is  the  least  objec- 


tionable of  the  preservatives  now  said  to  be  commonly  used.  He  believes  it  has 
been  prohibited  in  several  foreign  countries,  at  least  in  goods  for  home  consump- 
tion.   He  would  not  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  necessarily  harmful  to  tdl 


persona  in  such  small  quantities  as  may  sufBce  to  preserve  certain  foods;  but 
there  is  some  evidence  tending  to  that  view,  and  he  thinks  that  when  it  is  used  in 
any  article  it  wonldbe  desirable  to  have  the  fact  stat«d  upon  the  package.    (435.) 

Mr.  Delafontaine  says  that  salicylic  acid,  which  is  tabooed  in  some  countries, 
seems  to  be  very  largely  used  hero  without  any  apitarent  harm.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  very  little  of  it  can  be  nsed,  it  is  so  little  soluble.     (282.) 

Mr.  Schwartz  regards  salicylic  acid  as  wholesome.  He  states  that  it  is  used 
in  large  quantities  as  a  medicine  for  rheumatism,  etc.     (368.) 

i.  Salicylic  acid  in  wniiw  and  grape  juice.— Dr.  Wii.ey  says  that  wine  and  some 
other  high-grade  beverages  often  contain  salicylic  acid.  Of  six  samples  of  wine 
which  hu  purchased  for  examination,  one,  of  domestic  origin,  contained  no  pre- 
servatives, and  two  whose  labels  indicated  foreign  origin  also  contained  none. 
The  other  threw,  which  were  nominally  foreign,  contained  salicylic  acid.    (45,586.) 

Dr.  Wiley  says  grape  juice,  such  as  is  used  in  churches  for  communion  service, 
is  now  generally  made  of  salicylic  acid  and  a  little  bit  of  grape  juice.  It  can  very 
seldom  be  found  composed  of  pure  fruit  juice.     (44. ) 

Dr.  McMuRTBiE  says  that  unfermented  grape  jjuice  preserved  by  carbo&ic-acid 
gas  under  pressure  is  preserved  by  the  most  desirable  agent  available.  He  con- 
siders such  jnice  much  pleasanter  than  that  preserved  by  pasteurization  or  by  the 
use  of  acids.     (603.) 

5.  Frait  preservative.— ProteeeoT  Mitchell  exhibited  to  the  committee  a  nre- 
servative  compoTindforuae  in  canning  fruit,  composed  of  salicylic  acid,  salicylate 
of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  soda.  The  manufacturers  sell  the  process,  which  they 
call  "the  American  woman's  standard  canning  process,"  and  give  the  materiiu. 
Their  circular  states  that  it  is  not  a  salicylic-acid  process.  Owners  of  lar^ 
orchards  will  frequently  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  process  and  will  put  up  their 
goods  unknowingly  with  salicylic  acid,  without  boiling  and  using  less  sugar,  and 
BO  innocently  injure  the  public.  The  ingredients  are  deleterious.  The  manofac- 
tnrera  rented  a  booth  at  Ute  State  fair  and  hired  a  lady  to  show  canned  goods  pre- 
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Berred  'with  this  material.  The  fmit  had  not  been  boiled  and  waa  very  brisht 
and  of  good  color.  They  find  ready  soles  and  their  conntera  are  generally  crowi^. 
(115,116.) 

6.  Cider  vreaervatiixa. — Professor  Mitchkix  says  that  cider  was  f ormerlT  made 
and  used  while  it  was  fresh  and  sweet,  and  when  it  got  sonr  it  was  allowed  to  go 
into  vinegar  and  sold  as  snch.  Bnt  now  it  seems  that  cider  merchants  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  cider  in  its  apparently  now  state  by  the  use  of  preservatives, 
which  the  witness  thinks  objectionable.     (116.) 

Professor  Hallbkbq  says  cider  is  now  preserved  chiefly  with  flnoride  of 
ammonia  or  soda,  one  of  the  most  powerful  disinfectants.  When  it  decomposes 
it  famishes  hydrofinoric  acid,  whicn  is  nsed  ia  etch  glass,  and  is  the  only  sab^ 
stance  known  that  can  not  be  kept  in  glass  bottles.    (86.) 

7.  Saeeharin. — Dr.  W11.BY  says  that  saceharic  ia  not  a  Bngar,  bat  a  coal-tar 

Diaration,  having  a  sweet  taste,  bat  indigestible,  every  particle  taken  into  the 
ypasaing  off  nnchanged.  It  has  no  rood  vajne,  bat  is  an  antiseptic, and 
therefore  retards  digestion;  ia  an  excellent  paralyzer  of  ferments,  and  a  suffi- 
cient qnantity  will  arrest  digestion  completely.  It  has  been  used  very  extensively 
as  a  preservative.     (44,68.) 

I.  Beer  prMirvativM. — 1.  Comparative  disuix  in  dtmieslic  beer. — Dr.  Wiley  testi- 
"     '■  -'     -'■     '-■    -  ^'  ■<  -    <-----..'  largely  in  preserving  be         '  '  ' 

,     .  .  .    .  ^ _T  contain  a  preservative, 

be  consumed  within  10  days  or  2  weeks  after  bottling.  Otherwise,  beer  auhject«d 
to  the  ordinary  high  tenjperatnre  of  summer  would  speedily  disintegrate  and  lose 
its  flavor  and  have  an  excess  of  gas.  Nearly  all  dealers  recognize  the  necessity  of 
using  preservatives  when  sterilization  is  not  practiced.  Salicylic  acid  has  not 
often  been  found  in  beer  since  attention  was  called  to  its  hannfttlness  in  the 
reportof  the  Agricnltaral  Department  on  beverages.     (44,45.) 

Mr.  TdOMAHN,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  says  that 
he  can  not  state  whether  or  not  a  brewer  here  and  there  may  use  preservatives. 
He  knows  that  dozens  of  brewers  do  not  use  them.  He  has  frequently  found 
brewers  unwilling  to  ship  beer  for  long  distances  because  they  were  opposed  to 
using  preservatives  and  conld  not  gnarantee  that  their  beer  would  keep.  On  this 
ground  brewers  declined  to  send  their  beer  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Dr.  Wiley  confirms  this  statement  of  Mr.  Thomann's,  saying  that  the  almost 
universal  response  from  brewers  who  were  invited  to  make  exhibits  of  beer  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  was  that  they  were  unwilling  to  send  their  beers  to  be  placed 
on  exhibition  for  perhaps  6  months,  and  afterwards  tested  by  a  jury,  becanse 
their  beers  contained  no  preservatives,  bnt  were  only  i)astearized,  and  coold  be 
kept  by  that  means  for  not  more  than  3  or  3  months.     (856-950.) 

Mr.  Pabst  states  that  he  nses  no  salicylic  acid  or  other  preservatives  in  his 
beer.  He  has  heard  of  its  being  used,  xiernaps  8  or  10  years  a^.  Knowledge  of 
beer  making  has  increased  since  then.  Bottled  beer  is  pastennzed  now,  and  Hr. 
Pabst  does  not  think  that  salicylic  acid  is  used  by  any  brewery  in  this  country. 
(813.) 

Hr.  Obbne  says  that  antiseptics  may  have  been  used  years  ago  in  bottled  beer, 
but  that  since  the  adoption  of  pasteurization  be  does  not  think  that  any  have  been 
used.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  he  can  see  no  reason  for  it.  It  is  possible  that 
some  f  '■     •-        ■•  ■■"  '  ,  .         .       ,  - 

896.) 

Hr.  BuscH  asserts  that  if  beer  has  a  proper  age  in  the  cellar  before  it  is  turned 
ont  for  consumi)tion  it  needs  no  preservative.  What  spoils  beer  is  the  yeaat 
which  may  remain  in  it  when  it  is  sent  ont.  It  should  "lager  "  or  lie  in  storage 
for  from  3  to  6  months.  Then  all  the  yeast  will  settle,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  preservatives.     (4«8.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  brewer  of  ale  and  porter,  says  that  he  nses  no  preservatives  in  his 

SroducU  and  does  not  pasteurize  them.  Ale  and  porter  do  not  spoil  as  lager 
oes  in  shipping.  Prcsent-nse  ale,  made  for  immediate  consumption,  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  spoil.  It  is  all  fermcnt«d  in  the  bottle.  Stock  ale  is  brewed 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  in  any  temperature.  It  may  be  kept  even  in  wood  from 
18  months  to  8  years,  according  to  the  character  of  the  goods.     (417.) 

Mr.  Hachemeistbk,  treasurer  of  a  brewing  company,  says  that  his  company 
uses  no  preservatives  whatever.  Beer  that  is  to  be  shipped  they  simply  pasteurize. 
(415.) 

Hr.  Baokr,  a  brew  master,  says  that  no  preservatives  are  used  in  his  beer. 
(890.) 

Mr.  LiPPE  says  that  he  uses  no  antiseptics  in  his  beer.  He  sells  beer  only  to 
men  who  have  tadUties  for  pasteurizing  it.  If  a  foreign  house  should  apply  to 
him  for  goods  in  bnlk  he  wonld  make  it  plain  to  them  that  the  goods  would  not 
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keep  nnlesB  thejr  w 

witnoDt  damage  o  „  „ 

paetenrixjng  process  can  not  bo  applied  to  beer  in  wood.    The  Mat  would  have  to 

De  rery  great  to  penetrate  2  inches  of  wood  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  contenta. 

(381,884.885.) 

Mr.  EsuBSLER,  a  brew  master,  says  that  he  does  not  nae  any  preaerrativee  or 
antiseptics  in  hie  beer.     (877,  S76.) 

Mr.  HuFFEL  Bays  that  he  neee  no  preservatives  or  antiseptic  in  the  manafactnre 
of  his  beer.  He  thinks  he  did  use  some  salicylic  acid  sDout  10  or  13  years  ago  (or 
bottling  purposes  in  the  Bommer.     {37B.) 

Mr.  Thokaitn  says  that  pastenrizing  has  largely  done  away  with  the  necessity 
of  using  antiseptics  in  beer.  The  process  does,  however,  take  away  something  of 
the  fine  flavor  of  the  beer.  Beer  drawn  freshly  from  lue  wood  is  considered 
better.     (867.) 

Mr.  FscKER  says  that  while  the  nee  of  preeerratives  may  have  been  necessary 
years  ago,  it  is  not  necessary  now,  since  the  introduction  of  ic«  machines  uid 
pastennzation.  His  company  has  used  none  for  years.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  use  salicylic  acid.     (398.) 

Mr.  Plactz,  secretary  of  the  United  Brewing  Company,  declares  that  pastenr- 
ization  preserves  beer  as  long  as  it  needs  to  be  preserved,  and  that  there  is  conse- 
quently no  need  of  using  salicylic  acid  or  any  preservative  in  either  keg  or  bottled 
beer.  If  one  were  to  export  bottled  beer  to  a  southern  climate  it  would  probably 
be  well  to  put  a  little  salicylic  acid  in  it.  Mr,  Plantz  does  not  know  of  any  brew- 
ery which  uses  salicylic  acid  or  any  similar  preservative.     (liOO.iJOl.) 

Professor  Vacqhan  thinks  there  is  no  need  of  using  salicylic  acid  or  any  other 
preservative  even  in  export  beer,  if  it  is  properly  made  and  properly  sterilized. 
(304.) 

Professor  Jkhkihs  states  that  of  7  samples  of  ale  examined  by  the  Connectloiit 
agricultural  experiment  station  only  one  was  found  to  contain  salicylic  acid. 
(463.) 

The  printed  testimony  is  accompanied  by  an  anonymous  statement  entitled 
'•  doctoring  beer,"  to  the  following  effect:  The  preparation  of  beer,  in  consequence 
of  scientific  research,  ia  now  more  deliberate,  meuiodical,  and  reliable  than  for- 
merly. Beer  is  a  beveraKe  prepared  from  cereals,  as  barley,  rice,  com,  or  wheat, 
seasoned  with  hops,  and  fermented.  In  former  years  articles  were  added  to  give 
a  certain  taste  or  increase  its  stability,  but  this  practice  was  given  up  by  brewers 
almost  on  their  own  account,  because  it  appeared  useless,  and  it  was  found  that 
with  proper  management  the  natural  way  was  best.  Sbibility  only  remains  a 
veied  question.  The  brewers  do  not  willingly  emancipate  themselves  from  certain 
preserratives,  which  perhaps  promote  carelessness  and  nnprofessional  work,  but 
there  is  no  room  in  beer  for  chemicals  of  any  kind,  as  distinguished  from  the 
natural  product.  Brewers  can  get  along  without  carbonate  of  soda,  salicylic  acid, 
benzoic  acid, saccharin, ammonium  fluoride,  etc.,  and  must  reach  the  point  where 
they  can  prepare  stable  beers  of  good  taste  without  adding  foreign  substances. 
There  is  no  objection  to  sterilizing  oeera  by  hieh  or  low  temperatures,  but  brewers 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  witij  drugs,  for  tney  can  not  take  the  responsibility 
for  them,  which  belongs  onl^  to  chemists  and  physicians,  and  their  use  shows  a 
certain  lack  of  competency,  giving  their  enemies  a  weapon,  enabling  them  to  bring 
the  brewing  trade  into  disgrace,  and  affording  a  pretext  to  legislatures  to  lay  their 
hands  uxwn  the  industry.  Germany,  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  beer  country 
In  the  world,  has  long  since  done  away  with  these  drugs,  and  the  scientiflc  and 
practical  authorities  of  that  country,  who  speak  with  respect  of  American  brewing 
methods,  are  shocked  by  the  public  advocacy  of  preeervativee.    (49,50.) 

S,  Use  in  beer  for  export,  bottlirtg,  and  long  shipment. — Mr.  Bkown,  president 
of  the  Long  Island  Brewery,  says  that  he  uses  preeervativee  only  in  beer  for 
export  or  for  distant  shipment.  He  has  experimented  with  salicylic  acid,  but  has 
not  been  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  He  does  not  use  any  preservatives  in  bar- 
reled beer,  but  would  think  it  necessary  if  beer  in  barrels  were  to  be  shipped  to  a 
great  distance  and  subjected  to  changing  temperatures.     (386.) 

Professor  Mitchbu,  says  preservatives  are  used  esped^y  in  beer  for  bottling 
and  exporting.  Brewers  who  have  good  methods  do  not  need  to  use  them  in  lager 
beer  which  is  quickly  consumed,  but  in  bottled  beers  which  are  shipped  long 
distances  the  easier  way  is  for  the  brewers  to  use  preservatives.  He  has  found 
antiseptics  in  some  of  the  bottled  beers.    (116.) 

Mr.  ZsLTNSR,  a  lager  beer  brewer,  says  that  be  nsee  salicylic  acid  in  beer  which 
may  go  out  of  the  conntry  and  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time.     (456.) 

Mr.  Wagkknhuth,  brew  master  for  BaUantine  &  Co.,  says  that  he  uses  sali- 

lic  acid  for  bottling  beer  only,  and  only  for  about  S  months  in  the  summer. 

-  conBiders  everything  that  he  oses  perfectly  sound  and  healthful.     (413.) 


W. 
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Ur.  Wyatf  Htates  tbat  there  ie  practically  no  ase  of  uitiseptics  in  barreled 
beer  deepened  for  draft  purposes,  except  when  it  is  shipped,  as  it  sometimee  is, 
frum  one  end  of  tbe  continent  to  the  other,  and  may  De  exposed  to  Bdvere  and 
endden  changes  of  temperatnre.  In  such  cases  It  has  been  cnBtomaiy,  and  he  has 
advieed  brewers,  to  use  salicylic  acid,  which  he  regards  as  the  least  harmFol  of 
antiseptics.  The  amonnt  need  would  be  about  one  rart  in  five  thoosand,  or  a  littie 
lees  than  half  an  oonce  per  barrel  of  81i  ^lone.  That  is  about  one-fourth  grain 
of  sahcylic  acid  per  glasaof  beer.  Mr.  Wyatt  would  only  advocate  the  nse  of  anti- 
septicH  when  it  is  atoolntely  neceasary  for  the  preservation  of  the  beer.  He  has 
□ever  known  of  the  nse  of  any  other  preserratiTe  than  salicylic  acid  and  bisnl- 

Shite  of  lime.  He  has  heard  of  variouB  others  being  proposed,  bat  has  always 
enoimced  them-  The  great  majority  of  brewers  do  not  do  a  shipping  trade,  and 
never  use  a  particle  of  salicyUc  acid.     (406,  407. } 

Mr.  Schwartz,  a  consnilting  brewer,  says  tiiat  salicylic  acid  and  componnds  of 
Bolphuroos  acid,  such  as  the  Bolphites  of  sodinm,  potasalnni,  and  lime,  are  need 
in  moderate  qoantities  in  shipping  and  bottled  beers.  He  considers  them  neces- 
aary,  and  hannlesa  in  the  qnantities  in  which  they  are  used.  Whether  the  beer  is 
in  wood  or  In  bottlee,  if  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  freqnent  changes  of  temperature, 
something  shonld  be  added  to  keep  it  ^|ood.  Even  when  beer  is  pasteurized  a  little 
DreservatiTe  should  be  added.  It  is  impossible  to  employ  sterilized  bottles;  the 
filling  implements,  hose,  and  so  forth,  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  air,  and  it 
is  impossible  altogether  to  exclude  bacteria  or  to  be  snre  of  destroying  them  by 
steaming.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  a  preservative  to  beer  which  is  to  be  used 
near  the  place  of  mannfactnre,  and  without  long  keeping. 

Allnding  to  the  fact  that  the  addildon  of  preeervatives  to  beer  is  forbidden  in 
Bavaria,  Mr.  Schwartz  says  there  is  no  country  where  there  is  more  complaint 
abont  the  quality  of  beer,  and  he  attributes  the  complaint  to  the  lack  of  preserv- 
atives.  It  is  impossible  in  any  country,  he  says,  to  exclude  the  germs  of  bacteria.  . 
They  cause  a  change  of  flavor  and  taste,  which  can  not  be  stopped  becanse  the 
nse  of  preservatives  is  forbidden.  The  result  is  that  the  beer  is  found  poor  and 
bad  and  it  is  thought  that  the  brewer  mast  have  used  improper  materials. 

Mr.  Schwartz  would  recommend  for  bottled  beer  about  half  an  ounce  of  sali- 
cylic acid  to  the  barrel  of  81  gallons,  or  less  than  one  one-hnndredth  of  1  per  cent. 
(867,369,872.) 

Mr.  WiOAN,  a  brewing  master,  says  that  he  uses  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  he 
seems  to  intend  to  say  that  he  also  uses  salicylic  acid.  He  would  not  nse  so  mtioh 
asoneone-hnndredth  of  1  percent.  Thegeneral  tendency  is  toincreasetheqnantity 
need  with  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  Yet  in  his  experience  in  England  he  naea 
rather  more  than  he  is  accustomed  to  nse  in  America.     (876,  876.) 

S.  In  foreign  beers.— Mr.  Wtatt  says  that  he  has  had  occasion  to  analyze 
imported  bewe  and  ales  and  wines  and  has  almost  invariably  found  preservatives 
in  them.  He  wonld  nse  them  if  he  were  shipping  to  a  foreign  port.  The  phrasB 
"Ba8sstink,"whlchnsed  to  be  used  to  describe  the  smell  of  Bass'sale,  referred  to 
the  odor  of  sulphurett«d  hydrogen,  which  came  from  the  bisulphite  of  lime  which 
was  need  as  a  preservative.  A  long  series  of  experiments,  extending  over  man^ 
years,  has  shown  that  bisulphite  of  lime  has  no  injurious  effects  whatever,  and  is 
a  much  more  desirable  antiseptic  than  sahcylic  acid.  It  is  fonnd  impossible  to 
use  it  in  this  conntr^.  People  will  not  drink  American  beer  which  contains  it- 
The  trouble  may  be  in  the  nature  of  onr  wat«r  or  in  some  fault  of  mannfactnre, 
(407.) 

Mr.  Schwartz  states  that  imported  lager  beer  contains  abont  the  same  amount 
of  salicylic  acid  which  is  used  in  this  country,  and  that  imported  ales  from  Eng- 
land contain  sulphites  in  lai^r  qnantities  than  are  used  here.     (872, 878.) 

Mr.  Plautz  thinks  thatallbeers  imported  into  this  conntry  contain  a  ver^  little 
salicylic  acid.  The  Bavarian  Glovemment  prohibits  the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  bnt 
wonld  not  prohibit  it,  Mr.  Plautz  thinks,  if  the  beer  were  to  be  exported.     (800.) 

Mr.  Thohann  says  tliat  the  Bavarian  law  forbids  the  use  of  preservatives  in 
beer,  bat  hethints  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  preservatives  may  be  put  into  beer 
which  is  to  be  shipped  bevond  seas.  Mr.  Thomann  does  not  believe  that  the  beer 
conH  be  sold  here  in  such  an  excellent  state  of  freshness  if  preservatives  were 
not  used.  Bass's  ale  has  a  peculiar  smell  when  the  b<}ttle  is  opened,  which  ia 
sometimes  called  the  "  Bass  stink."    This  is  the  smell  of  tbe  preservative.     (858.) 

Dr.  WiLRT  says  that  among  15  different  beers  bought  at  different  places  in  INew 
York,  at  least  half  of  them  being  foreign,  4  were  found  to  contain  salicylic  acid. 
Of  the  foreign  bottled  beers,  2  samples  contained  salicylic  acid  in  qnantitlee 
snfflcient  to  preserve  them  from  fermentation.  Of  the  domestic  beers  bottled  and 
sold  witbin  2  or  !)  weeks  only  2  contained  salicylic  acid.    (584.) 

Mr.  EiTBi.,  an  importer  ofbeer  from  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  asserts  positively 
ttiat  the  beer  which  tie  gets  from  Munich  contains  nothing  but  malt  and  hope. 
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The  Bftvarian  Ooremment  wonld  not  allow  the  nae  of  Balio7lic  acid  or  any  other 
chemical.  The  beer  which  is  exported  direct  from  Qenoaay  bae  consular  invee- 
ti^tion  at  Mimich,  and  ia  shipped  in  bond  to  the  United  States.     (290,  291.) 

til.  Roche,  who  imports  Btue's  ale  and  Oninueaa's  stoat  in  hogsheads  and  bot- 
tles them  at  New  York  City,  declares  that  they  are  pnt  into  the  bottie  witiiont 
the  addition  of  any  adnlt«rant  or  preeervative.  They  undergo  a  secondary  fer- 
mentation in  the  bottle,  which  increases  the  proportion  of  alcohol  and  carDonio 
acid.    Tie  witness  does  not  add  any  yeast  or  other  niaterial.    {414.)  ' 

An  affidavit  of  Mr.  La  Touche.  mana^ng  director  of  Arthur  Qninness,  Son 
&  Co.,  Limited,  was  presented,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  stoat  brewed  by 
that  company  for  exportation  keeps  in  the  bottle  for  an  indefinite  period,  thonsn 
exposed  to  a  wide  ranKe  of  temperature,  and  that  no  antiseptic  and  no  material 
of  any  kind,  except  malt,  hops,  yeast,  and  water,  is  pnt  into  it.  The  stont  brewed 
for  eroort  has  a  latter  proportion  of  hops  than  that  brewed  for  the  home  market, 
and  this  helps  to  preserve  it.  It  is  stored  and  matured  from  1  to  3  years  in 
larKS  bulk  vats.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  the  extract  of  malt  before  it  is  fermented 
is  from  1073  to  1074.  Cni  the  market  it  contains  about  6.1  per  cent,  by  weight,  of 
alnolnte  alctjiol,  and  6  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  The  company  is  opposed  to  the 
secret  and  oncontrolled  nse  of  antiseptics,  and  believes  that  the  bulk  of  the  cred- 
ited evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the  nse  of  them  is  physiologically  injnriouB. 
It  is  admitted  that  malt  liqnors  which  contain  little  malt  extract  and  little  alco- 
hol due  to  fermentation  wonld  require  some  preservative  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  severe  atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions.  Beer  brewed  from  perfect 
materials,  with  a  hi^h  proportion  of  hops  and  of  alcohol,  will  remain  sonnd  and 
palatable  for  an  unlimited  time.     (M4r-M6.) 

J.  PntpoiBdle^lation.— i.  PuMieity.—Dr.  WiLEY maintains  that  no  food  should 
ever  be  offered  for  sale  containing  a  preservative  without  that  fact  being  plainly 
marked  upon  it.  He  would  not  prohibit  the  use  of  preservatives,  as  they  are  often 
desirable  m  certain  articles  of  food,  as  in  catsup;  hut  each  preservative  should  be 
used  under  its  proper  name  and  be  properly  understood  by  everyone  iisine  it. 
Even  aremedysoonldnot  be  used  nnder  a  name  bywhichitisnotlmowii.  There 
is  a  frand  upon  the  public  in  using  a  very  cheap  sulMtance  nnder  an  unknown  name 
and  selling  it  at  an  immense  profit.     (&,184.) 

Professor  Jenkins  says  that  the  United  States  Government,  if  it  passes  a  pure- 
food  law,  ought  to  forbid  the  use  of  antiseptics  that  are  not  evident  te  the  taste 
and  smell,  unless  their  presence  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  purchaser,  either 
by  a  label  or  in  the  sale  of  the  article.     (454.) 

Professor  A.  B.  Pkkscott,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  believes  that  preservatives  should  either  be  prohibited  or  announced 
npon  the  label  or  in  the  name  of  the  food.     (195.) 

Dr.  Frank  BiLLmas,  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Rush  Uedical 
College,  believes  that  Qovemment  ofllcials,  both  national  and  State,  should  place 
npon  food  packages  a  notice  indicating  how  the  contente  are  preserved;  bnt  he 
thinks  that  they  should  also  convey  to  the  public  the  fact  that  the  ingredient 
used  OB  a  preservative  is  practically  harmless.  He  believes  that  the  best  way 
would  be  to  have  a  national  board.     (^7.) 

Ur.  Albert  Hei.i.er,  of  Heller  &  Co.,  believes  that  harmless  preservatives 
should  be  allowed  to  be  used  in  food, in  order  to  cheapen  food  products  in  certain 
cases.  If  they  were  marked,  the  poorer  classes  wonld  be  afraid  to  use  them,  or 
backward  in  Duying  them.  A  law  requiring  the  marMng  of  all  food  products 
wonld  affect  the  manufacturing  indusbies  very  much  indeed,  and  do  great  dam- 
age to  the  country.     (181.) 

S.  lAinitation.— Professor  HAiiBBRO  says  antiseptics  should  not  be  entirely 
prohibited,  but  their  use  should  certainly  be  limitea.  We  should  not  rely  npon 
the  various  manufacturers  to  use  their  own  judgment;  the  limit  most  be  placed 
by  high  medical  authorities  after  thorough  investigation.    (81.) 

S.  Proh^tion  in  certain  c*Meg.— Prof  esaor  Vaoqhan  thinks  no  sabcylic  acid  or 
butyric  acid  or  anything  of  that-kind  ought  to  be  allowed  in  preserving  fruits  or 
jelliee,  because  if  the  sterilization  is  complete  these  things  can  be  kept  without 
anyaatiBeptic.    (304.) 

Professor  Peescott  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  prohibit  the  use  of  salicylic  acid 
in  malted  liquors  and  wines,  and  the  use  of  certain  oUier  preservative  agente  in 
foods.  There  may  be  some  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  preservatives.  He  wonld  not  undertake  to  decide  as  to  the  absolute 
rejection  in  all  cases  of  such  an  article  as  saltpeter  or  niter  in  the  preparation  of 
ham.     (19S,19fl,201.) 

Mr.  Hblleb  says  deleterious  substances  should  not  be  allowed,  bnt  if  no  pre- 
servatives conld  be  used  the  manufoctorers  would  have  to  quit  busineBa.  The 
Eubstancee  which  are  found  to  be  harmless  should  be  allowed.     (188.) 
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.  .  —Mr,  C.  S.  N.  Hali^ero,  editor  of  the  Western  Dmg- 
glet,  professor  of  ph&nnacy  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Phamiacy.  and  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  the  revieion  of  the  Pnarmacoposia  of  the  United  States,  says 
that  since  1^0  delegates  from  all  the  medical  and  pharmacentical  societies  of  the 
United  Stat«6  hare  met  in  Waahinglon  every  10  years  and  chosen  35  members  to 
issne  a  work  which  is  the  standard  of  authority  for  medicine.  Outside  of  phar- 
macy, there  is  no  standard  for  the  identity,  quality,  purity,  and  strength  of 
natural  substances.  He  believes  that  a  national  food  law  shonld  be  based  upon  a 
work  of  standard  aathority,  defining  what  natural  substances  are,  their  deriva- 
tion, composition,  strength,  purity,  and  quality,  as  in  medicine.     (80.) 

B.  UnolBatMlandadaltentcddragi.— J.  General  statemerUa.—ProtesBoiKiiixzBa 
aa,ys  that  in  drags  and  medicines  outside  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  compounder  must 
print  the  formnb  on  the  labels.  This  has  now  been  in  vojjne  largely  more  than 
10  or  15  years,  but  has  been  so  much  abused  that  there  is  no  longer  any  faith 
attached  to  tbe  formnlas.  He  thinks  the  adulteration  of  drugs  has  been  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  thisconntry,     (86.) 

Dr.  PiFPARD  says  the  adulteration  of  drugs  is  usnally  for  the  purpose  of  cheap* 
ening  them,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  permit  adulterations  redncing  tne  strength  of 
drugs.     (104. ) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  that  most  of  the  impure  drags  he  has  met  with  were 
simply  not  properly  purifled  to  conform  with  the  medicinal  strength  required. 
The  drugs  most  adulterated  are  those  conunonly  in  use,  such  as  household 
ammonia,  root  beer,  so-called  cherry  phosphate,  et«.     (124.) 

Mr.  MuRKAY  says  he  has  certain  formulas  to  grind  andmixto  order  for  certain 
manufacturers,  as  for  hog  cholera.  In  most  cases  the  ingredients  are  pure  dmgs, 
but  some  are  not.     (71.) 

£.  Bromo-iteltzer. — Dr.  Piffard  refers  to  the  offering  by  drug  mannfactarers 
of  mixtures  under  names  which  give  a  false  idea  of  their  composition.  The  gen- 
eral impression  is  that  bromo-seltzer  ia  composed  largely  or  wnolly  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  or  some  other  bromide,  and  the  ingredients  more  or  less  natural  to 
seltzer  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  bromo-seltzers  contain  very  little 
bromide  of  potassium,  their  effect  being  due  to  some  mnoh  more  inpnrious  snb- 
fltance.  He  mentions  a  case  of  acute  poisoning  from  bromo-seltzer.  m  which  the 
apothecary  adniitted  that  it  was  mainly  acetanilide,  and  another  case  of  poison- 
ing in  which  an  active  poison  had  been  added  to  the  bromo-seltzer,  but  the  chemist 
stated  that  there  was  acetanilide  in  it  also.  Dr.  Piffard  therefore  presumes  tliat 
the  use  of  acetanilide  in  the  place  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  rather  prevalent  in 
these  mistures.  It  costs  less  to  produce  an  equivalent  effect,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
cheapener.    (194,195.) 

S.  Blade  aniiirumy. — Professor  Hallbbro  says  there  has  not  been  any  black 
antimonv  in  the  market  for  years,  except  in  chemical  specialties.  What  has  been 
sold  as  black  antimony  is  a  mixture  oi  powdered  coal  dust.  Farmers  formerly 
used  this  largely  as  an  ingredient  in  powders  for  hog  cholera,  bnt  of  late  there 
has  not  been  much  black  antimony  used,  because  the  farmers  found  that  they 
could  get  better  results  by  burning  com.  In  this  case  the  imitation  or  substitu- 
tion proved  a  good  thing,  leading  the  farmers  to  see  the  ^eat  value  of  the  grain 
for  chemical  purposes.  Black  antimony  is  defined  as  a  sulphide  of  antimony,  the 
oreont  of  which  Brice  tried  to  make  gold.     (S4,85.) 

4.  PaiTiti  anid  Unseed  oil. — Dr.  WiLEVaaysbaiytesor  Bulphat«of  barium  is  sold 
as  terra  alba.  It  is  very  heavy,  weighing  more  than  anyotnerwhiteearthknown. 
The  witness  has  never  found  it  in  food  products,  but  it  is  used  largely  in  adult«r- 
ating  paints.  It  is  a  stone  which  makes  a  perfectly  white  powder,  absolutely 
Insoluble,  even  in  the  strongest  acid.  The  only  way  to  dissolve  it  is  to  fuse  it  in 
a  white  heat  with  caustic  alkalies.     ('62. ) 

Dr.  Wiley  testifies  that  com  oil,  extracted  from  the  germ  of  the  grain,  is  a  par- 
tially drying  oil,  and  has  been  used  to  adulterate  linseed  oil.  He  considers  the  oil 
adalt«rat«d  in  this  way  very  much  less  valnable  than  pure  linseed  oil.  (3!,  22.) 
'■"  ■'       -'■'  T,-..,         i^jjjj  ^^yg  there  used  to  be  a  great 

^ „ j;,  but  the  United  States  Pharma- 

copceia  fixed  a  minimum  limit  of  morphine  in  opium  at  9  per  cent,  and  now  the 
revenue  officials  examine  all  the  opium  imported,  and  do  not  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  opinm  unless  it  contains  9  per  cent  of  morphine.  This  shows  the 
value  of  a  standard.    (830 

Dr.  Piffard  says  the  united  States  Government  does  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
adulteration  by  refusing  admission  into  this  country  of  adulterated  and  inferior 
drags,  but  it  does  nothing  to  previ'nt  their  adulteration  after  they  are  here.  He 
hopes  the  proposed  legislation  will  cover  the  matter  of  drugs.     (193.) 
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XV.   aEITESAX  FITRE-FOOS  LEaiBLATION. 

A.  Fonifn  lawi. — Mr.  I.  Qii.es  Lkwib  says  in  some  conntries — Gflrmany  and 
France,  for  instance— the  pare-food  laws  are  very  strinRent.  and  make  any  viola- 
tion a  penal  offense.  He  considers  the  English  law  anquestionably  the  best  food 
law.  because  it  applies  to  food  for  export  as  well  as  totnat  for  home  consumptioD, 
while  the  Oerman  and  French  laws  allow  antiseptics  to  go  to  foreign  countries 
which  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  need  at  home.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
cheap  Qerman  and  French  wines  and  in  low-grade  products  usually  sold  to  the 
poor,  high-grade  products  being  guaranteed  by  trade-marks,  eto.  While  theGer- 
mans  are  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  their  beer,  it  seems  almost  necessary 
that  products  containing  very  little  alcohol  which  are  to  pass  through  the  Tropics 
shonld  have  some  other  preservative.  The  English  law  compels  the  mannfac- 
tnrer  to  pat  on  his  labels  exactly  what  the  articles  contain.  Mr.  Lewis  thinks  it 
rather  oversteps  itself,  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  mustard  in  the  world  being 
compelled  to  state  that  his  high-grade  mustard  contains  3our,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mustard  and  to  insure  its  delicate  flavor  when  put  into 
water.  Every  label  must  truthfully  represent  what  the  packi^^e  contams,  in  a 
general  way.  The  English  law  does  not  requite  the  use  of  revenue  stamps,  and 
the  Qovemment  issues  no  certificates.  The  witness  coneiders  the  English  law 
rather  lame  in  this  respect,  viewed  from  oar  standpoint,  but  explains  it  by  saying 
that  the  English  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ezimrt  foods,  other  than  condimenta. 
(34.350 

Dr.  WILET  says  the  lawB  of  most  Earopean  coantriee  forbid  the  addition  to 
food  products  of  certain  antdseptics,  anch  as  saccharin  and  salicylic  acid.  (44, 
62.53.) 

B.  Btata  lawi. — /.  In  general. — Dr.  Pitfard  says  that  in  most  of  the  States  there 
are  laws  governing  the  adulteration  of  foods  and  drags  which  look  to  be  pretty 
good  laws,  but  are  insufficient,  either  (1)  through  the  failnre  of  the  necessary 
appropriation  to  enforce  them  or  (3)  through  lack  of  sufflcient  knowledge  on  the 
l^t  of  the  officials  charged  with  their  enforcement.  To  illustrate  a  third  canse 
of  failnre  of  these  laws.  Dr.  Piffard  says  he  has  read  the  report  of  a  chemist 
to  the  committee  which  employed  him  stating  that  be  did  not  tnink  it  would  be 
jadioloas  to  take  action  against  the  brewers,  as  that  was  such  a  large  interest. 
Dr.  Piffard  made  ap  his  mmd  that  the  feUow  was  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  (IBS, 
104.) 

Hr.  Thurbkb  testifies  that  he  placed  a  thousand  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  some  13  years  ago,  to  be  awarded  in  prizes  for  the  best 
draft  of  a  food-adulteration  act.  A  committee  was  formed  consisting  of  a  chem- 
ist, a  jurist,  a  physician,  and  two  business  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Thurber  was  one. 
This  committee  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $500.  a  second  prize  of  $300,  and  a  third 
prise  of  $200  for  the  best  drafts  of  an  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food. 
The  committee  then  formulated  an  act,  taking  the  first-prize  act  as  a  basis,  and 
the  committee's  draft  is  the  foundation  of  the  regulation  of  food  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Massachnsetta,  and  other  States.  Meet  of  the  States 
have  made  variations  in  their  provisions,  but  the  definitions  are  largely  those 
which  the  committee  outlined.     (580.) 

Mr.  Mdhray  says  that  some  of  the  Stat«  laws,  as  in  Michigan,  do  not  allow  the 
sale  of  mustard  or  any  other  article  that  is  adulterated  or  colored.     (68.) 

Professor  Austbn  says  that  bills  have  been  introdnc«d  in  various  State  legisla- 
tures making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  use  alum  in  the  preparation  of  foods.  Id  MIb- 
BOnri  each  a  law  was  passed.  A  bill  to  enact  exactly  the  same  law  was  recently 
introduced  in  the  Gteorgia  legislature,  bat  it  did  not  pass.  One  was  before  the 
Virginia  legislature  when  Professor  Austen  testified.  He  understood  that  similar 
bills  were  to  he  introdaced  in  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Gonnecticnt,  and  perhaps  some  otlier  StatM.  Professor  Austen  nnderstood 
that  such  bills  were  to  be  introduced  in  all  legislatures  where  it  was  practicable, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  He  declared  that  the  bills  all  emanated 
from  one  source,  and  that  the  whole  movement  was  an  attempt  to  gain  the  assist- 
ance of  State  legislation  in  preventing  the  sale  of  competitors'  products.  (538, 
BM.) 

s.  New  I'orA.— Professor  Tuckbr,  director  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  law  of  New  York  with  regard  to  pure  foods  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient, bat  the  difficulty  is  that  the  appropriations  are  not  large  enoogh  for  coo- 
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Rtant  inspection  and  for  the  prosecntion  of  offendPrs.  Thfi  law  forbidn  the  use  of 
deleterious  uonstitnenta,  una  a  food  preservative,  if  found  to  be  deleterions, 
wonld  uoC  iieed  to  be  specifically  named  in  the  law  or  the  regulationB  of  the  board. 
The  State  board  of  health  has  a  right  to  &z  standards  of  purity  for  foods,  but  baa 
not  done  so  except  in  the  case  of  mnatard  and  one  or  two  other  articles.  (433, 
434.) 

General  examination  of  foods  and  drugs  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  Uuird 
of  health,  except  that  dairy  prodncts  and  vinegar  are  under  Uie  State  board  of 

Ticulture.    A  epecial  law  fizea  the  standard  for  vinet^ar  at  44  per  cent,  he  believes, 
absolute  acetic  acid.     (434.) 

5.  Pennsylvania. — Professor  Frear  states  that  the  pure-food  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, based  npon  the  English  laws,  was  passed  in  1805,  though  special  laws  relat- 
ing t«  milk,  oleomargarine,  and  vinezar  had  been  passed  earlier.  Since  1895  a 
very  general  ei&mination  of  food  products  has  been  made,  and  a  very  widespread 
nee  of  adnlterated  materials  and  misbranded  goods  has  been  revealed.  The  use 
of  false  brands  has,  however,  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  law  of  1803.  Sophisti- 
cators  are  constantly  introducing  new  substitutes  and  new  devices  for  evading  tlie 
requirements  of  the  law,  bnt  the  cost  of  doing  it  is  naturally  increased,  and  tlie 
nnmber  of  sophistications  now  found  is  much  less  than  formerly.  Public  senti- 
ment, too,  has  constantly  ^rown  in  support  of  the  effort  to  repress  the  sale  of 
food  preparations  under  misleading  names.     (528, 529.) 

Professor  Frear  says  that  the  mo»t  valnablo  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  pure- 
food  law  is  that  which  defines  adulteration  to  consist  not  simply  in  the  admtion 
of  injniious  materials  or  the  subtraction  of  valuable  material,  but  also  in  the 
selling  of  goods  under  a  false  brand.  The  law  does  not  require  descriptive  brand- 
ing of  articles,  but  forbids  false  branding.  A  preparation  composed  of  glucose 
ana  containing  no  honey  could  not  be  sold  as  honey  in  the  State.  A  mixture  of 
90  per  cent  of  glucose  with  0  x*er  cent  maple  sirup  could  not  be  sold  as  maple 
idrup.  Offenders  are  liable  to  a  fine,  and  for  a  second  offense  to  imprisonment. 
(481,482.) 

4.  ITwcoiMin.— Professor  Mitchell  says  that  Wisconsin  has  a  probibiton;  law 
against  filled  cheese,  and  that  the  matter  is  also  well  regulated  Dy  the  national 
law.  There  were  formerly  300  factories  in  Wisconsin  making  filled  cheese,  but 
there  are  now  none.     (110.) 

Professor  Mitchell  says  the  law  of  Wisconsin  establishes  the  standards  found 
in  the  Pharmacopceia.  In  enforcing  the  law  discretion  has  been  used,  so  that 
when  articles  fall  slightly  below  the  standard  the  seller  has  not  been  prosecuted, 
but  in  flagrant  cases  of  odnlteration  the  Pharmacopceia  has  been  used  as  evidence 
of  what  the  standard  product  shonid  be,  and  the  courts  have  never  failed  to  sup- 
port the  Stat«  officers.     (122. ) 

Professor  Mitchell  reports  the  manufacturers  of  the  pnrer  and  stronger  flavor- 
ing extracts  as  saying  that  their  sales  have  trebled  in  Wisconsin  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  State  law  requiring  the  composition  to  be  stated.    (124.) 

6.  Ohio  food  commission. — I^ofessor  Hallbero  says  that  a  commission  com- 
posed of  two  inferior  chemista  was  founded  in  Ohio  in  1898  to  examine  Scott's 
cod-liver  oil,  and  reported  that  it  was  loaded  with  morphine.  Examination  after- 
wards showed  that  there  was  no  morphine  in  it,  and  the  food  commission  of  Ohio 
was  placed  in  jail.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  situation,  Mr.  Hallberg  says, 
would  know  that  there  conld  not  possibly  be  any  morphine  in  this  preparation. 
(80.) 

".  HatJonal  law  needed.— 1.  General  proposal*.— Dr.  Wilev  calls  attention  to  the 


forbidding  the  importation  of  injurious  substances.  Theie  ia  no  recent  law  regard- 
ing this  matter,  and  nnscmpulous  dealers  can  send  to  this  country  articles  which 
their  own  laws  forbid  them  to  expose  for  sale  at  home.  This  applies  to  wines, 
beers,  and  preserved  foods  of  all  Idnde.  Immense  numbers  of  sausages  and  other 
kinds  of  meat  are  imported,  and  only  a  chemical  examination  can  show  how  they 
are  preserved.  There  being  no  law  regulating  their  sale  in  this  country  as  there 
is  in  the  country  of  origin,  we  are  p^ced  at  a  disadvantage.  State  laws  regulat- 
ing commerce  in  adulterated  foods  can  not  reach  manufacturers  in  other  States; 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  Federal  law.     (53.) 

Professor  Freah  says  that  the  burden  of  prosecution  under  State  food  laws 
necesearily  falls  first  upon  the  retailer,  and  often  altogether  upon  him.  No  doubt 
he  is  oft«n  guilty  of  knowingly  selling  apnriouH  articles,  but  he  is  often  himself  the 
victim  of  deception.  When  the  goods  have  been  bought  from  persons  outside  the 
State,  he  hae  practically  no  redreHs.     Moreover,  ijooda  sold  in  the  original  packages 
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Are  free,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  Statee,  from  any 
interference  by  State  law.  A  national  law  is  therefore  absolntely  necessary  to 
snppleinent  the  efforts  of  the  States.  ConKresa  can  control  the  wholo  matt«r 
within  the  Territories,  and  can  also  save  onr  le^ttmate  food  mannfactnrers  from 
the  competition  of  cheap,  misbranded,  and  adnltemted  aabetitates  imported  from 
foreign  lands.  It  can  preserve  the  reputation  of  American  products  abroad,  and 
so  extend  onr  export  markets  by  the  stopping  of  exportation  of  inferior  and  mis- 
branded  products.     (S39, 530.) 

Mr.  Bebby,  of  the  Chicafi(o  Sirap  Refining  Company,  thinks  a  national  pore- 
food  law  wonld  be  a  grand,  good  thing.  The  States  that  have  pure-food  laws  com- 
pelling goods  to  be  marked  lor  what  they  are  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
Stat«8  without  such  laws.  In  the  States  with  pure-food  laws  the  demand  for  pnre 
goods  is  increasing.     (97.) 

Mr.  Qbeake  Stewart,  a  wholesale  druggist,  nrges  the  necessity  of  a  national 
pure-food  law,  Varions  States— Michigan,  Xllinois,  Wisconsin,  MinncBota,  and 
others — have  pnre-food  laws,  and  errors  are  very  likely  to  occur  in  the  shipping  of 
goods  on  account  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  laws.  For  10  years  the  mer- 
chants and  mannfactnrere  of  Chicago  have  been  clamoring  for  a  national  pnre- 
loodlaw.  It  nowreqnires  alawyer  for  each  State  toknowwhat  the  requirements 
are.  With  a  national  law  goods  could  be  shipped  without  fear  of  violating  any 
local  law.    It  would  expedite  busineea.     (73.) 

Mr.  ScOUjY,  of  the  D.  B.  Scully  Sirup  Company,  thinks  national  legislation  the 
better  plan  if  we  are  to  have  pnre  focMl.  Now  every  State  has  different  ideas, 
and  mannfactarers  have  to  put  different  formulas  on  goods  going  into  different 
States.    This  is  very  complicated  and  annoying.    (03.) 

Mr.  H.  0.  Adams,  dairv  and  food  corami^ioner  of  Wisconsin,  thinks  there 
should  be  a  national  pure-rood  law  beyond  any  question,  and  that  Congress  should 
go  to  the  Umite  of  its  constitutional  authority  in  making  that  law  comprehensive 
and  stringent.  Congress  could  not  cover  the  whole  subject,  because  it  could  regu- 
late the  matt«r  only  as  it  applies  to  interstate  commerce,  the  Territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  it  could  give  the  States  a  model  food  law.  There  are 
now  food  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  every  American  State,  but  they  vary  in 
character,  and  it  is  simple  justice,  not  only  to  the  conenmers.  but  also  to  the  manu- 
facturers, that  uniformity  should  be  secured  if  possible.  The  tendency  of  strong 
national  legislation  would  be  to  secure  that  uniformity.     (207.) 

Professor  Mitchbll,  raises  the  objection  against  State  legislatioa  that  the  laws 
In  the  various  States  do  not  correspond,  and  manufacturers  in  sending  goods  into 
various  States  have  to  he  careful  about  labeling  and  sending  the  goods.  The 
manufacturers  would  like  uniform  legislation,  and  he  thinks  that  none  of  the 
State  departments,  except  one  or  two,  would  object  to  it.  Professor  Mitchell  thinks 
national  legislation  establishing  standards  very  desirable.  It  could  at  least  regu- 
late the  sale  of  goods  in  the  Territories  and  trafBc  between  the  States,  and' the 
State  laws  could  easily  control  home  manufactures.  A  State  can  control  the 
goods  brought  from  another  State  and  offered  for  sale  within  its  own  limits  only 
WTongh  a  hardship  on  the  retailer  who  buys  them  in  good  faith.    (122-124.) 

Mr.  AUQDSTiNE  GALLAGHER,  president  of  the  Modern  Miller  Company,  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  a  national  food  law  governing  every  food,  condiment,  drink,  ana 
drug  offered  for  sale  for  human  consumption.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  trusts  and  of  the  feed-stuff  manufacturers  has  defeated  general 
pure-food  lefflslation  for  thelast  10  years.  Mr.  Wedderbum  has  assured  hiin  that 
the  pure-food  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress  by  the  cotton-seed  mill 
influence.     (4,138.) 

i.  ZafteHauKieatred.— Professor  Mitchell,  chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and 
food  commission,  thinks  national  laws  do  more  than  local  legislation,  and  thinks 
it  very  detdrable  to  have  a  national  law  compelling  the  marking  of  food  substi- 
tutes (or  what  they  are.  This  would  form  a  basis  for  legislation  in  the  various 
States.  Everything  would  be  as  good  as  the  national  law  required,  and  in  some 
States  they  would  go  a  little  further  if  they  could  enforce  it  locally.     (111.) 

Dr.  WiLKY  favors  a  general  food  law  requiring  things  to  be  sold  for  what  they 
are.  He  says  that  the  consumer  pays  the  price,  for  instance,  of  genuine  cream 
of  tartar,  but  he  has  no  protection  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  article. 
The  city  or  the  State  can  protect  its  own  people  in  some  degi-ee,  as  many  of  the 
States  are  doing,  but  the  root  of  the  evil  will  not  be  got  at  until  the  General  Gov- 
ernment places  its  hands  on  the  business.     (687. ) 

Dr.  Wise,  medical  inspector.  United  States  Havy.  saggests  the  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  food  in  the  manner  in  which  the  sale  of  proprietary  medicines  is 
regulated  in  Italy.  According  to  his  account  tho  article  offered  for  sale  bears  a 
plain  statement  of  its  formula.    Samples  are  gathered  in  the  market  from  time 
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to  time  and  carefnlly  analyzed.  It  the  article  differs  materiallT  from  the  formnla, 
tbe  license  of  the  dealer  or  vender  Is  revoked  and  he  is  subject  to  floe  of  oQier 
punishment.     (637.) 

Dr.  PiFFAitD  aays  wherever  a  miztnre  of  two  vholesome  substances  is  offered 
as  B  pore  article,  this  shonld  be  pnniBhed,  bnt  he  wonld  not  prevent  the  mi -ring 
of  two  harmless  snbetances  if  the  nature  of  the  composition  were  indicated.  As 
the  English  law  expresses  it,  the  consumer  shonld  have  a  sabetance  of  the  nature 
and  kind  demanded,  and  not  some  other  kind.    <187, 192.) 

Mt.  BOBBS,  editor  of  the  National  Provlsioner,  wonld  favor  a  national  pnre- 
food  law  which  shonld  require  certain  chemical  purities,  and  shonld  secnre  proper 
labels  on  packaffee,  so  that  the  buyer  might  get  a  correct  description  of  his  pur- 
chase. Snch  a  law  is  needed,  not  only  for  the  integrity  of  car  nome  trade,  bat 
for  the  integrity  of  our  trade  abroad.     (496.) 

Mr.  Scully  sttvs  his  company  would  be  very  glad  to  mark  th«  ingredients  on 
each  package  if  their  competitorB  did.  In  Stotes  which  have  no  law  requiring  it, 
he  thmks  it  would  be  a  diudvantage  to  state  on  the  cans  that  ■certain  grades  of 
maple  simp  contained  glncoee.  B^tailers  would  object  to  it  even  at  the  reduced 
m  at  which  it  is  sola.    If  there  were  a  national  law  compelling  all  to  publish 

nnlas,  "■ "  '■*  ' — ' ''^->->- -■ ■-  ^-"—  ■-■•- 

it  would  n 

JURt  what  they  were  bnyjng.     (98,  M.) 

Mr.  Stewart's  idea  is  not  to  nrohibit  the  sale  of  adnlterated  goods,  bnt  to 
require  them  to  be  branded  and  sold  for  what  they  are,  to  prevent  the  dishonest 
cntting  of  prices  by  jobbers  and  retailers,  many  of  whom  sell  (glucose  jellies  at 
half  pnce.  The  same  applies  to  honey  and  baking  powder.  He  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  goods  shonld  be  branded  jast  what  they  are.     (79.) 

Mr.  Fdrbay  suggeete  a  law  which  would  operate  in  same  way  as  the  mixed* 
flour  law  on  all  ctasses  of  food.     (62. } 

Mr.  MoNKED.  a  dairv  expert,  says  the  most  simple  way  tocover  all  food  prodocts 
is  to  require  them  to  f>e  branded  for  what  they  are,  as  in  the  case  of  nour.  A 
national  law  compeUiug  all  foods  to  be  branded  would  c«ver  the  situation.    (65.) 

Mr.  P.  M.  Hannky,  a  mannf actnrer  of  cereal  foods,  thinks  it  very  bene&cial  to 
require  manufacturers  to  put  a  formula  on  each  package,  as  in  the  mixed-floor 
law,  to  which  he  ;wonld  mabe  no  amendments.    {59, 60. ) 

Mr.  M&RC  DBLAFOin'A.iNB  says  that  the  requirement  that  the  composition  be 
stated  shonld  really  apply  to  all  kinds  of  miitnros.  He  thinks  the  English  law 
requiring  the  label  to  state  what  is  in  the  package  is  best.     (231.) 

Mr.  Rc^ATi  thinks  that  the  branding  of  goods  made  in  this  country  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  they  have  been  imported .  or  the  refilling 
of  a  foreign  package  with  a  home-made  article,  is  a  fraud  which  the  law  ought  to 
prevent.  It  also  causes  a  considerable  loes  to  the  revenoe  by  substituting  home- 
made goods  for  the  forei^  goods  which  wonld  ^y  import  duty.     (448. ) 

S.  Prohibition  desired  m  certain  cases— a.  Injurious  substances,— Mr.  T-BUBSEB 
thinks  that  the  correct  labeling  of  articles  and  the  selling  of  them  for  what  they 
are  orotects  the  public  gnfflciently  against  paying  more  than  goods  are  really 
wortn.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  when  the  question  relates  to  goods  which 
-  are  injurious  to  health.  In  many  cases  the  consumer  does  not  know  whether  a 
given  article  is  injurious  or  not.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  poorer  people,  who 
are  under  the  greatest  temptation  to  buy  cheap  articles.  Scientific  terms  are 
nsed,  which  co»vey,no  clear  idea  to  the  ordinary  consumer.  When  the  consensus 
of  scientific  opinion  pronounces  the  use  of  cerbdn  articles  to  be  injurious  to  the 
health,  mere  publicity  ought  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  public  authority  ought  to 
forbid  the  use  of  them.     (Ml.  582.) 

Dr.  PirFARD  does  not  think  that  any  substance  whatever  which  is  actively  harm- 
ful in  ordinary  quantities  should  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  food  in  any  quantity. 
When  a  mixture  contains  substances  which  are  entirely  harmless  in  gross  quan- 
tities, they  shonld  be  labeled  as  mixtures.     (191.) 

b.  Ditutanis. — Professor  MITCHELL  says  that  compounds  containing  materials 
no  one  wonld  knowingly  use  ought  to  be  prohibited  entirely,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  sold  even  with  a  formula.  If  a  man  sells  a  pail  of  adulterated 
pepper  labeled  adnlteratad  pepperon  the  sidein  small  letters,  it  is  taken  into  agro- 
eery  and  put  under  the  counter  or  on  the  coanter  with  the  label  toward  the  grocer. 
In  Professor  Mitchell's  opinion  the  mixing  of  foods  like  flour  or  buckwheat 
middlings  with  foods  of  an  entirely  different  class,  snoh  as  condiments,  should  be 
entirely  prohibited,  since  thev  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  food,  but  are  used 
f or  the  pnriKme  of  reducing  tne  strengUi  and  cheapening  the  product.    {118,124,} 

i.  Legal  standards. — ffatioTtal  oommis»ion. — Hr.  Lewis  favors  a  national  pure- 
food  laW)  if  properly  drawn,  but  not  one  similar  to  the  State  laws.    Many  manu- 
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factnrerB  prepare  their  prodncts  bo  as  to  meet  the  varying  reqnirementa  of  the 
lawB  of  the  several  Stat^.  Mr.  Lewis  eaya  the  advantage  of  a  pore-food  law  is 
twofold — to  prevent  the  marketing  of  injnrionB  articlea  of  food  and  to  indacfl 
manofoctarers  to  raise  their  standards,  so  that  the  food  will  be  accepted  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  He  says  the  line  can  not  be  drawn  between  harmful  and  harm- 
lesB  adnltaration  in  a  law,  but  that  this  should  be  determined  by  a  commisBion  of 
experts,  for  while  there  can  be  no  harm  in  using  small  qoantitiee  of  alum  to  harden 
encumber  pickles,  there  would  be  great  harm  In  allowing  alum  to  be  nsed  as  a 
preservative  instead  of  salted  vinegar;  and  canned  com  may  require  a  slight 
amount  of  antiseptic  to  prevent  it  from  souring.  The  extent  to  which  these 
things  should  be  used  should  be  determined  by  a  commission  of  experts  with 
facilities  for  getting  information.  This  commission  should,  at  the  request  of  any 
manufactnrer  and  at  his  expense,  appoint  a  custodian  for  the  factory  with  author- 
ity to  issue  labels,  numbered  consecutively,  to  be  put  upon  the  prodncts,  the  cus- 
todian to  have  access  to  all  books  and  workings  of  the  concern,  and  to  be  able  to 
acquaint  himself  -thoroughly  with  everything  done.  When  in  doubt  he  could 
reserve  his  opinion  tor  the  decision  of  the  commission.  Thus  every  product 
would  go  out  with  a  certain  established  grade,  and  purchasers  would  know  exactly 
what  it  contained.  The  value  of  canned  products  now  depends  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  manufacturer.  Under  this  plan  there  would  be  a  Qovermnent  guaran- 
tee, which  wonld  enhance  the  value  more  than  it  cost.  This  would  be  of  value, 
especially  in  foreign  conntries  and  in  local  markets  where  the  manufacturers 
are  not  well  known.  The  commission  might  also  examine  the  Teqairements  of 
foreign  markets  and  issue  bulletins  of  what  is  required.  The  commission  should 
be  under  a  department  of  commerce,  the  value  of  food  inspection  being  as  mach 
to  enhance  the  value  of  food  abroad  as  to  protect  consumers  at  home.  The  law 
should  be  BO  framed  that  anyone  should  nave  the  privilege  of  buying  any  kind 


of  food  wanted  and  not  be  compelled  to  take  a  Qovemment  guarantee,  for  many 
small  manufactnrers  could  not  afford  to  em_^oy  a  Government  custodian  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  local  reputation.    The  employment  of  the  costodiau 


should  be  volont^v,  but  goods  not  inspected  would  not  bring  the  prices  they  do 
now.  Mr.  Lewis  thinks  that  if  there  were  sufBcient  confidence  in  the  commission 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  t«  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
preservativea,  but  baking  powder  containing  large  quantities  of  alum,  being  dele- 
terious to  the  health,  should  be  so  labeled;  the  Government  could  not  give  its 
guarantee  to  a  package  of  that  kind  if  the  commission  should  decide  that  alnm 
was  deleterious  to  the  health,  llr.  Lewis  believes  that  the  quality  of  the  food 
eaten  has  as  much  to  do  with  morals  as  the  quality  of  litaratnre  alnorhed,  or  even 
more.     (86-Se.) 

ProfessoT  HUiLBEBQ  says  that,  excepting  a  tew  articles  which  the  Government 
has  fonnd  it  necessary  to  fix  the  standard  for,  as  in  the  lime  test  for  kerosene,  the 
golarisoopic  test  for  sngar  when  a  bounty  was  to  be  paid,  and  moi-e  recently  for 
nonr,  there  is  no  standard  for  measuring  the  quality,  purity,  and  strength  of 
natural  substances  outside  of  pharmacy.  He  believes  that  only  a  national  law 
will  be  sufficient.  The  laws  in  various  places  are  often  deficient,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  administered  by  nnqualified  or  ignorant  persons.  The  administra- 
tion of  national  law  must  be  placed  under  a  national  board  of  heaJth.  So  many  ' 
questions  come  up  pertaining  to  the  adulteration,  sophistication,  and  substitntion 
of  foods  that  can  not  be  settled  except  by  scientific  medicBd  research  that  even  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  not  settle  these  complications.  Professor  Hall- 
berg  holds  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  national  board  of  health, 
or  department  of  healtQ,  with  branches,  working  if  necessary  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  settle  diluted  questions  and  fix  a  defiinits 
standard  with  certain  imitations  as  to  IJie  qnauty ,  strength,  and  purity  of  various 
substances. 

Professor  Hallberg  saya  that  if  there  were  a  national  board  of  health  to  which 
such  questions  couid  be  referred  all  the  tronble  about  atich  articles  as  canned 
roast  beef  wonld  be  avoided.    (80,  81.) 

Professor  Hallberg  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  on 
the  label  the  composition  of  the  food.  It  would  be  very  diMcult  to  enforce  a 
penalty  tor  dishonest  formulas,  because  organic  chemistry  is  only  hi  its  primitive 
stages  in  this  country,  and  very  few  chemists  can  make  a  correct  examination  of 
any  food  product.  Mr.  Hallberg  believes  that  many  things  used  in  food  prodncts 
are  deleterious  to  health  and  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  In  baking  powder 
■  statement  of  the  formula  would  not  be  sufficient  protection,  because  people  do 
not  know  the  chemical  reaction  that  will  take  place  in  a  certain  mixture;  and  a 
sreat  mtmy  things  are  in  a  similar  category.  Nothing  short  of  some  high  author- 
ity working  in  conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  experts  to 
study  these  questions  and  report  to  the  i)eople,  and  nl>solute  prohibition  or  every- 
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thing  proven  beyond  qnefltion  ta  be  deleterious  to  health,  woald  be  snfBcieiit. 
He  woald  give  this  anthoritv  power  to  make  limitatiana,  and  to  make  mles  and 

regulations  in  regard  to  the  branding  of  foods,  and  to  establish  certain  gtandaxda 
below  which  none  ahonld  go.  This  principle  could  be  extended  to  nearly  every- 
thing. The  sale  of  anything  f  ailine  oelow  the  standard  prescribed  by  the  board 
shoiud  be  prohibited,  except  possibly  under  certain  reetrictions.  Deleterious 
things  ehoiUd  be  prohibited.  He  would  prohibit  the  use  of  white  clay  in  flour, 
and  wonld  put  a  Uinit  on  all  antiseptics.  He  thinks  the  board  should  prescribe  a 
standard  strengtii  of  capsicnm  and  designate  what  should  be  used  to  weaken  it, 
as  done  by  the  Fhannacopueia,  which  prescribes  dilutantn.  chiefly  sugar  and  milk, 
which  have  no  deleterious  effect.  It  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
absolutely  injurious  and  what  is  not  nutritious.  How  far  the  board  Ghoold  go 
in  prohibiting  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  decided  by  very  careful  work  by 
men  of  the  very  greatest  ability  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  subject. 
Having  everytuing  labeled  clearly  as  to  anhstauce  would  be  a  step  in  advance, 
but  not  a  great  step.  The  label  might  state  in  the  case  of  baking  powder  that  it 
contains  gypsum  or  plaster  of  pans,  which  many  must  contain,  oecanse  a  great 
deal  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  half  gypsum;  but  the  average  housewife  would  not 
know  its  injurions  effects.     (81-87.) 

Professor  Chittenden,  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  in  Yale  University, 
says  that  a  general  law  forbidding  the  addition  of  poisonous  substances  to  food 
would  be  insnfScient.  It  is  very  difBcult  to  agree  upon  what  oonstitntes  apoison. 
Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  is  present  in  the  gastric  juice  to  the  extent  of  0. 2  of 
1  per  cent,  and  is  an  indispensable  agent  of  digestion.  In  concentrated  form  it 
is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons.  So  is  acetic  acid,  which,  in  a  dilute  form  as 
vinegar,  is  one  of  the  commonest  preservatives.  We  can  not  say  that  all  poison- 
ous anbatances  most  be  excluded  from  foods.  We  can  insist  upon  a  law  which 
will  compel  tiie  m^ers  of  food  iffoducts  to  label  them  in  such  a  waj?  as  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  substances  which  have  been  added  and  the  quantities.  There 
onght  to  be  a  commission  or  some  authority  to  which  products  could  be  referred, 
wiUi  power  in  such  matters.  Professor  Chittenden  thinks  it  desirable  to  fix 
stAndards  of  composition  for  food  products  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  and  says  the 
proposed  commission  would  be  of  great  value  in  that  connection.     (416,419,423, 

Professor  Tuoker  wonld  favor  a  national  commission  of  experts  to  determine 
questions  relating  to  the  use  of  preservatives  and  adulterants.  Such  a  commis- 
sion would  give  us  IJie  actoal  facts,  while  legislative  bodies  are  now  likely  to 
depend  largely  upon  the  partisan  views  of  thoee  who  are  interested  in  the  sale  of 
certain  articles.  The  commission  would  be  a  guide  for  State  legislation  and  its 
conclusions  would  probably  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  various  st&t«s.  Farther, 
there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  having  one  national  body  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions instead  of  a  great  number  of  State  commissious,  which  are  likely  to  dupli- 
cate each  other's  work.     (436.  488,  430.) 

Dr.  Henby  G.  PiFi'AKD,  of  New  York  City,  does  not  believe  that  any  enact- 
ments of  Congress  will  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  remedy  all  evils,  but  he 
believes  that  Congress  should  authonze  an  invwtigation  into  food  products  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country,  and  authorize  a  commission  to  determine  what  may  be 
considered  adulterants.  Legislation  going  ae  far  as  national  authority  will  permit 
should  be  enacted,  and  with  this  as  a  basis  and  guide  the  State  legislatures  could 
supplement  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  effective  carrying  ont  of  preventive  nieas- 
ures  will  rest  rather  with  the  States  than  with  the  General  Government,  but  a 
great  deal  of  l^^Iation  which  Congress  should  enact  could  be  copied  en  bloc  into 
State  legislation,  with  snch  additional  measures,  especially  as  regards  penalties, 
ae  the  States  might  see  fit  to  enact.     (187, 188.) 

Professor  Vauohan  says  there  should  nndoubtedly  be  a  national  hoard  of 
health,  or  a  board  devoted  to  the  subject  of  foods,  and  declares  it  a  di^ace  to 
the  country  that  there  is  not  snch  a  board.  Aside  from  the  question  of  sanita- 
tion, it  would  §^ve  American  foods  a  standard  value  in  other  countries  and  help 
our  exports.  He  thinks  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  standards  for  all  foods, 
as  is  done  for  medicines.  This  can  ue  done  for  milk,  but  he  does  not  see  how  it 
can  be  done  for  bread,  meat,  etc.     (20fl,  307.) 

Dr.  Wn^Y  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
been  devoting  a  large  part  of  its  time  to  the  investigation  of  foods,  and  has  a 
thoronghly  equipped  corps  of  scientific  exports  who  would  he  ready  to  assist  In 
the  enforcement  of  a  pore-food  law.  No  other  existing  department  being  so 
mnch  interarted  in  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  organisation 
of  the  Government  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  naturally  tail  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    (89.) 
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Professor  Jknkins  thinks  that  legal  standards  for  certain  foods  ought  to  be 
fixed,  tiiongh  he  is  not  pi'epared  to  speak  of  the  method  which  should  be  adopted. 
(466.) 

5.  Otiiectiona  to  Oovemment  ffuaraniy.— Professor  Mitcbeu,  thinks  the  stand- 
ards of  foods  onght  to  be  fixed  oy  Gongreea  rather  than  by  a  board.  He  thinks  it 
is  not  desirable  for  the  Oovemment  to  gnarant«e  pnre-food  prodacts.  Food 
iffodacts  generally  shonld  be  pure,  and  when  they  are  adiilterat^d  it  is  time  for 
the  law  to  stop  in.  He  does  not  nnderatand  that  the  object  of  pnre-food  laws  is 
to  permit  any  dopartment  of  the  Gfovemment  to  be  need  for  the  commendal 
advantage  of  any  one  or  more  firms.     (124, 131,  182.) 

Profeeaor  Tcoeeb  doabts  the  advisatnlity  of  attempts  to  gnarantee  the  quality 
of  particular  prodnct^  b^  law,  so  long  as  adulterants  injnrioTiB  to  health  are 
excluded.  A  mw  forbidding  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  is  unjust;  it  may  be  fit  for 
Bnssia,  but  not  for  the  United  States.  If  a  man  bays  a  pint  of  olive  oil  for  30 
cents.  Professor  Tucker  does  not  know  that  the  State  is  called  uuon  to  protect  him 
a^lnet  the  anbatitation  of  cotton-seed  oil  or  peanut  oil.  It  might  be  proper  to  for- 
bid the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter,  and  to  forbid  the  sale  of  glucose  as  honey, 
and  to  forbid  the  sale  of  cotton  oil  as  oUveoil;  bat  he  would  not  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance.  There  are  much  more  important  matters  tbat  ongbt  to 
have  attention  first.    (437.) 

e.  BroHug  bill.— Regulation  without  tajxititm.—ProteeaoT  Frkar  states  that  the 
Brosius  bill  is  essentially  that  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Chemists  in  1897.  It  woe  accepted  in  a  modified  form  by  the  Na- 
tional Pure  Food  and  Drag  Confess  in  18S8,  and  certain  modifications  of  it  were 
suggested  by  that  organization  m  January,  1899. 

It  is  patterned  after  the  English  law,  and  prohibits  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
bnmding  of  food  products  and  drugs.  0«neial  legislation  of  this  character  is 
considered  preferable  to  any  attempt  to  specify  particular  articles.  Adulteration 
and  misbranding  affect  practically  all  classes  of  foodn  and  dmgs,  and  are  so 
manifold  in  device  that  piecemeal  legislation  could  not  furnish  an  adequate 
remedy.  The  Brosius  bill  avoids  the  tax  feature  wbinh,  if  nominal  in  amount, 
is  often  intfiipretcd  a»  approval  rather  than  disapproval  of  certain  food  substi- 
tutes, and  if  heavy,  may  prevent  the  introduction  of  valuable  cheap  foods. 
Finally,  bf  placing  executive  control  in  offices  already  eatablisbed,  it  avoids  un- 
necessary increase  of  expenditure  and  the  establishment  of  new  political  places. 
(626,527.) 

Oleomargarine,  filled  cheese,  and  fionr  are,  according  to  Dr.  W11.KT,  the  only 
products  concerning  which  there  is  any  Federal  legislation  to  protect  the  consumer 
and  the  honest  producer.  The  laws  relating  to  these  articles,  when  properly 
enforced,  give  sufficient  protection,  but  he  believee  tliat  food  laws  Bhonld  not 
have  for  tbeir  object  the  raising  of  revenue.    (16.) 
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INmODUOTIOlT. 

By  a  reeolution  of  tbe  United  States  Senate  passed  January  6, 1901,  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  was  called  upon  to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  tostiniony  relativ©  to 
alum  baking  powder  contained  in  the  following  pablicatione: 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United  States 
Senate,  April  23,  IBOO.     Washington,  Oovemment  Printing  OfOce,  1000. 

Uemorial  of  tlie  American  Baking  Powder  Association  in  the  matter  of  bill  S. 
8018.    Senate  Document  No.  303,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 
,    Some  Interesting  Information  about  Baking  Powders.    Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Baking  Powder  Association,  1128  Broadway,  New  York. 

Effects  on  Digestion  of  Food  Prepared  by  tbe  Use  of  Alum  Baking  Powder. 
ByE.  E.  Smith,  H.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Reprint  from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
October  27,  1900.  Published  by  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  New 
York. 

Extracts  trom  a  Letter  of  Ur.  Stanley  Stouer,  a  Lawyer  of  Recognized  High 
Standing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Richmond,  Va. 

Two  other  pamphlets  without  titles,  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Richmond,  Va.,and  dated  January  2, 1901. 

These  pamphlets  contain  much  testimony  as  to  the  harmless  character  of  alum 
baking  powder,  together  with  some  statements  tending  to  show  that  all  baking 
powders,  particularly  those  containing  cream  of  tartar,  are  injurious.  They  also 
contain  criticiBms  upon  the  advertising  methods  of  the  principal  cream  of  tartar 
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bakiiig  powder  company  and  its  alleged  efforto  to  iiiflneiic«  legialattoQ.  The 
bearing  of  April  23,  1»00,  waa  devoted  chiefly  to  protests  from  varions  persons 
interested  in  the  mannfactore  of  alnm  baking  powder  against  the  provision  of 
Senate  bill  8618,  introdaced  Uarch  15, 1900,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  fix  standards  of  food  products  and  determine  the  wholesomenesa  or 
unwholeeomenesa  of  preeervatives  and  other  substances  added  to  foods,  and  mak- 
ing his  determinations  the  standards  before  all  United  States  courts.  Dr.  Wiley, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  defended  the  objects  of  the  bill, 
but  also  approved  an  amendment  snggested  by  one  of  the  protestants  making  the 
flndingB  of  the  Secretary  only  evidence  instead  of  binding  upon  the  courts.  The 
section  under  discnsaioD  was  in  the  following  t«TmB: 

"  Skc.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricoltnre  to  fix  standards 
of  food  prodncts  when  advisable,  and  todet«TtainethewholeBomenessorunwhole- 
Bomeness  of  preservatives  and  other  substances  which  are  or  may  be  added  to 
foods,  and  to  aid  him  in  reaching  just  decisions  in  snch  matters  he  is  authorized 
to  call  upon  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  food  standards  of  tbeAsaociatlon  of  Official  Agricnltoral  Chemists, 
and  snch  physicians,  not  lees  than  five,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ahaU  select,  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Hie  Navy,  and  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  not  less  than  five  experts,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  reason  of  their  attainments  in  physi- 
ological chemistry,  hygiene,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  to  consider  jointly  the 
standards  of  all  food  products  (within  the  meaning  of  this  act),  and  te  stndy 
the  effect  of  the  preservatives  and  other  substances  added  to  food  prodacts  on  the 
health  of  the  consnmer;  and  when  so  determined  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricalture  such  standards  shall  guide  the  chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  act  and  shall 
remain  the  standards  before  all  the  Coited  States  conrls.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretaryof  Agriculture,  either  directlyor  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  food  standards  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  OfQcial  Agriculttiral  Chsmists  and  the  medical  officers  and  experts 
before  mentioned,  to  confer  with  and  consnlt,  when  ao  requested,  the  dnly  accred- 
ited representatives  of  all  indnstries  producing  articles  for  which  standards  shall 
be  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  suggested  amendment  provides  that  "  when  so  determined  and  approved 
by  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  standards  and  determinations  shall  guide 
the  chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  them  by  this  act,  and  may  be  nsed  as  evidence  before  all  the  United 
States  courts." 

I.   COMHEBCZAL  ABFECTB   OF  THE   BAXHrO-FOWDEB   aTTESTIOlT. 

A.  Varlou  aoidi  u«d  In  baking  powdar.— Mr.  Hiooras,  president  of  the  American  . 
Baking  Powder  Association,  sa^  several  acids  are  used  to  release  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  conteined  in  the  soda  with  which  the  acid  is  combined  in  baking  powder — 
alnm,  cream  of  tarter,  a  combination  of  alum  and  phosphate,  and  in  one  instance 
phosphate  alone.  The  success  of  the  only  concern  which  uses  phosphates  alone  is 
not  yet  known.  Hitherto  it  has  never  been  practicable  to  use  phosphtites  as  the 
exclusive  agent.  A  great  many  manufacturers  who  use  alum  use  acid  phoephate 
also.     (Senate  committee,  39.) 

B.  Btlative  Monomy  of  alnm  baking  powdsr. — Hr.E.L.DUSLET.of  Dudley  &  Com- 
pany, Fairport,  New  York,  stetes  that  this  is  a  small  manufacturing  company 
which  has  for  6  years  been  makinK  baking  powder  with  alnm  In  it,  which  it 
considers  a  healthful  prodnct.  He  himself  travels  on  the  road,  and  knows  from 
dealing  with  the  people  of  New  York  State  that  the  majority  of  the  people  favor 
the  lower-priced  goods  and  buy  them.  A  great  many  alum  baking  powders  are 
put  op  on  a  1-spoon  formula:  the  directions  call  for  I  spoonful  to  a  quart  of  fiour. 
Some  alnm  baking  powders  are  put  np  on  a  2-spoon  formula,  calling  for  2  spoon- 
fnls  to  a  quart  of  fiour.  All  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  are  put  up  on  a 
^poon  formula,  because  cream  of  tartar  U  an  extremely  weak  acid. 
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In  the  portionR  of  the  conntry  where  the  consumption  of  hakinft  powder  is  largest 
per  capita,  aa  in  hia  own  State  and  the  eectiun  soath  oF  Marylana,  i-spoon  haking 
IKiwderiB  universally  used,  with  the  result  that  tlie  hnmblest  ne^o  or  poorest  white 
man  has  a  cheap  and  efficient  matei-ial  with  which  to  leaven  hm  bread.  He  buys 
a  l-poimd  can  ot  bitting  powder  for  10  cents.  For  Royal  Baking  Powder  or  any 
other  2-Hpoon  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  he  would  have  to  pay  50  cents  a 
ponnd:  in  some  instances  40  or  45  .cents,  never  less  than  40  cents  exc«pt  when 
there  is  a  trade  war  between  retail  grocers.    The  directions  on  the  ontside  require 

2  spooiifals  to  a  quart  of  Hour,  but  the  directiona  on  a  slip  inside  tbe  can  require 

3  spoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  Honr.  Taking  tlie  quantity  prescribed  on  the  ontsido 
label  it  requires  jl  wortli  of  that  powder  to  go  as  far  as  10  cents'  worth  of  the  alum 
baking  powder.  Taking  the  qnantity  prescribed  inmde  the  can  it  requires  $1.60 
worth,  or  15  to  I.  This  is  what  has  gradually  injured  the  business  of  the  Boyal 
Baking  Powder  Company.     (Senate  committee,  80,  SI.) 

Tbe  memorial  of  the  Aiiierican  Baking  Powder  Association  asserts  that  tJje  cost 
of  leavening  bread  with  Royal  Baking  Powder  equals  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Uaur.  waile  the  cost  of  leavening  Dread  with  alom  baking  powder  eqnals  8 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  fiour.  These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assertions 
that,  first,  the  leavening  power  of  1  pound  of  alnm  baking  powder  is  equal  to 
the  leavening  power  of  2  and  in  some  cases  of  8  pounds  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder,  and,  second,  that  tbe  price  of  alum  baking  powder  to  the  consumer  is 
10  cents  a  pound  and  the  cost  of  cream  of  tartar  hakiiig  powder  is  50  cente  a 
pound.    (Memorial,  pp.  4,5,) 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morrison,  secreitary  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Baking  Powder 
Association,  says  that  the  price  of  alnm  baking  powder  is  10  cents  a  jK>und, never 
above  35  cents  a  pound,  and  that  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  is  between  45 
and  5C  cents  a  ponnd.  The  cheapness  of  the  alum  product  has  made  it  a  strong 
competitor,  and  while  the  alum  baking-powder  bosmess  has  been  growing  enor- 
mously, the  cream  of  tartar  interest  has  been  retn^;radiiig.  (Senate  committee, 
15.16.) 

Tbe  Kichmond  Chamber  of  Commercedeclaresthat  tbe  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
alum  in  baking  powder  would  destroy  52-5  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  it  would  immensely  increase  the  cost  of  bakina  powder  to  the 
public.  It  is  estimated  that  the  State  of  Virginia  alone  would  have  to  pay 
$4,500,000  yearly  for  baking  powder  as  compart  with  the  present  expenditure 
of  S300.000,  and  that  for  the  United  States  the  cost  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  would  be  $150,000,000  yearly  as  against  $10,000,000  for  alum  baking  pow- 
ders.    (Pamphlet  issued  by  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

C.  number  of  mumtustartr*  and  ■moiuitt  prodooBd.^Tbo  memorial  of  the  American 
Baking  Powder  Association  says  that  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  began  abont  85  years  ago.  that  of  alum  baking  powder  about  35  years 
ago,  and  that  of  phosphate  powders  later.  There  are  534  manofacturers  of  alum 
and  alum  phosphate  powders.  There  are  only  8  or  10  manufacturers  of  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powders,  and  3  of  them  are  in  a  combination  known  as  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  This  company  puts  out  considerably  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  whole  product  of  cream  of  tartar  powder.  It  controls  virtually  all  the 
cream  of  tartar  manufactared  in  this  country.  Straight  phosphate  baking 
powder  is  made  by  only  one  firm.  About  100,000,000  pounds  of  alum  and  alum 
phosphate  powders  are  sold  yearly  in  the  United  States,  abont  18.000,000  pounds 
of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  and  not  more  than  500,000  or  600,000  pounds  of 
phosphate  powder.     (Memorial,  pp.  8,  4,  10.) 

Mr.  Duncan  Edwards  says  the  alnm  baking  powder  companies  of  tbe  United 
States  produce  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  annually,  against  about  18,000,000 
pounds  of  cream  of  tartar  powder.     (Senate  uommittee,  7,} 

Mr.  Jaqueb  estimates  that  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  are  manufactured  in  tbe  United  States,  of  which  18,000,000  pounds,  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  are  manufactured  by  tbe  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
andaseociated  companies.  The  manufacture  of  ^powder  containing  alum  amounts 
to  about  100.000,000  pounds,  of  which  tbe  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
represents  about  75,000,000  pounds.  The  81  members  of  the  association  include 
the  large  manufacturers:  the  other  450  or  so  are  manufacturer;)  who  make  the 
baking  powder  as  a  side  line.     (Senate  committee,  37.) 

Mr.  HIOOIN3  and  Mr.  tJTEELE  estimate  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company 
manufactures  90  per  cent  of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  of  this  conntry, 
(Senate  committee,  5,1^3.) 

Hr.  CovifR  estimates  that  the  ratio  of  um  of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar  baking 
-  powders  is  about  8  to  I .     (Benate  committee,  26. ) 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  the  mantifactnrers  of  alum  baking  powder  and  alum  phos- 
phate baking  powder  prodnce  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  baking  powder  consumed  in 
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hapa  30  per  cent.  The  powders  oontainiiig  alum  ^  to  ^e  conanmer  at  each  Tc 
pTioeB  and  are  so  mnch  more  ecunomioal  and  etScient  that  they  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant. There  were  originally  three  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  companiee — 
Price,  Cleveland,  and  Boyal— who  bnilt  np  a  business  of  snch  iromenee  propor- 
tions and  anch  immense  earnings  on  a  small  capitalization  that  they  were  consol- 
idated, bringing  in  also  the  companies  producing  or  refining  cream  of  tartar,  and 
the  aggregated  corporations  were  capitalized  at  $20,000,000,  $10,000,000  preferred 
stock,  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  To  pay  a  dividend  on  that  stock  requires  ' 
abont  $600,000.  The  ainm  baking  powder  companies  do  not  m^e$3l>0.000  net  in  a 
Tear,  thoogh  they  snpply  80  per  cent  of  the  consnmption.  The  law  of  competition 
has  worked  among  them  so  efficiently  that  most  of  them  are  working  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer.  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  the  only  concern  that 
does  any  bnainesa  that  amotmte  to  anything  at  all  in  opposition  to  alnm.  (Senate 
committee,  39, 36. ) 

Hon.  Levi  Wblu,  State  dairy  and  pure-food  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania, 
efltimates  that  from  60 ,000 ,000  to  100,000 ,000  pounds  of  baking  powder  are  couBomed 
annually  in  the  United  States,  and  that  if  the  cream  of  tarter  baking-powder 
people  had  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  their  profits  would  not  be  leas  than 
$20,000,000  annually.     (Memorial,  p.  30. ) 

Mr.  HlOOtNS  aays  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  hae  found  its  buain«SB 
gradually  disdpatiug,  the  fierce  competition  of  the  alum  baking  powders  with 
their  lower  prices  gradually  taking  the  trade  away.  It  asks  the  protection  of  the 
Government  to  perpetuate  a  condition  which  wiU  enable  it  to  increase  its  profits. 
(Senate  committee,  39.) 

D.  AdvertlilOK  method*  of  tlio  Bojml  BaUng  Fowd«r  Compuiy,  ani  Iti  effbrU  to  in&aanoe 
IsgiilatiDn. — Ml.  STEELE  testifies  that  sulphate  of  alnnuna  enters  into  the  mana- 
factnre  of  the  baking  bowder  used  by  50.000,000  people  in  this  ooontry.  The 
forces  at  work  against  this  industry  are  stupendous,  sufficient  to  si>end  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  a  eeriee  of  years  In  advertisements,  to  compel  consideration 
of  a  bill  to  suppress  the  industry  in  every  legia^ture  in  the  country,  and  to  induce 
one  United  States  Senator  to  recommend  that  the  industry  be  snppresBed.  The 
bill  was  passed  in  but  one  State,  Missouri,  where  it  was  passL'd  without  any 
hearing.     (Senate  committee,  5.) 

Mr.  DnsCAM  Edwards,  in  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  American  Baking  Pow- 
der Association,  says  there  is  a  great  contest  between  the  cream  of  tartar  powders, 
represented  by  the  Royal  Bakine  Powder  Company,  a  tnist,  and  the  various  alum 
powders.  The  cream  of  tartar  oaking-powder  companies,  by  advertising  and  by 
a  skillful  use  of  scientific  testimony,  really  directed  not  against  the  use  of  alum 
in  baking  powders,  but  against  its  use  as  food,  have  created  a  sentiment  against 
the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders.  They  have  done  this  for  hnsiness  pniposes, 
in  order  to  keep  np  their  prices  bymakingit  appear  that  the  naeof  alum  is  harm- 
ful and  should  De  prohibited.     (Senate  Committee,  7,  8.) 

Hon.  Levi  Wells  says  the  cream  of  tartar  baking-powder  people,  throu^ 
skOlful  advertising  and  a  vast  amount  of  deceptive  litOTature  circulated  through 
the  press,  have  lea  the  public  to  believe  that  only  their  powders  are  safe  to  nee. 
(Memorial,  80.) 

Hr.  Dudley  says  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  the  only  baking-powder 
concern  whose  methods  are  snch  and  whose  profits  are  so  large  that  it  can  use 
advertising  space  extensively.  It  makes  contracts  almost  umvereally  with  the 
papers  inserting  its  advertisements  that  no  advertisement  shall  be  inserted  in 
reply.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  recommended  that  the  alum 
baking-powder  companies  should  be  completely  legislated  out  of  business  on  the 
testimony  of  two  chemists  in  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
The  committee  took  a  large  amount  of  evidence  which  was  purely  fictitious,  gotten 
up  in  the  interest  of  one  great  baking-powder  concern.  Mr.  Dudley  admits  that 
some  of  the  chemiste  of  the  alum  baking-powder  companiee  also  volunteered  to 
go  before  the  committee.  He  says  that  the  commercial  aspect  of  usinv  Senator 
Mason's  committee  appealed  immediately  to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
When  the  committee  assembled  in  Chicago  the  company  ins&ucted  distributing 
crews  to  go  through  Illinois  and  other  States  and  represent  that  they  were  under 
the  pure-food  commission  of  which  Senator  Mason  was  chairman  and  not  employed 
by  a  baking.powder  company.  They  were  instructed  to  tell  the  housekeepers  on 
whom  they  called  that  alum  baking  powder  was  injurious,  that  Senator  Mason's 
committee  had  condemned  it.  and  that  the  desirable  and  pure  baking  powders 
were  Cleveland's,  Boyal,  and  Price's.    All  this  was  done  secretly.     (Senate  Com- 
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DTfltty  well  started  in  thp  numnfactnre  of  buldng  powder,  the  Royal  BaMng 
Powder  Company  pnbliehed  a  donUe'Colainii  8-incn  advertiseineiit,  complaining 
against  his  goods,  withont  any  signature.  Mr.  Latchem  then  went  to  the  nem- 
paper  office  and  wanted  to  advertiBe,  but  was  politely  told  that  they  could  not 
accept  an  advertiBement;  that  they  were  bound  by  contract  not  to  accept  any  other 
advertisement  from  a  baking-po^mer  mannfactarer.  The  Royal  Bann^  Powder 
Company  does  not  spend  a  dollar  in  Indiana,  except  for  one  representative,  while 
Ur.  Latchem's  firm  employe  40  people,  including  5  men  on  the  road.  (Senate 
committee,  29,80.) 

Mr.  Thou FSON  thinks  the  Ro^al  Baking  Powder  Company  has  done  everything 
it  can,  fair  or  nnfair,  to  down  it«  competitors.  It  pa^s  so  much  for  advertise- 
ments and  reading  matter  that  it  haa  practically  a  anbeidized  press.  It  publishes 
not  only  ordinary  advertisements,  bnt  reading  matter  without  any  si^natore,  for 
which  doable  rates  are  paid,  and  which  delude  the  public  into  tinnhing  that  the 
newspaper  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnblic  health.  The  company  also  has 
written  letters  to  ladles  who  have  been  nsing  Hr.  Thompson's  bating  powder, 
stating  that  it  was  an  alnm  baking  powder.  Ur.  Thompson  says  bis  baking 
powder  is  an  acid  phosphate  baking  powder,  batof  conrse  has  alnm  in  It.  (Sen- 
ate Committee.  28, 29. ) 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  ex^reesee  the  opinion  that  one  of  the 
chief  soorcee  of  prejudice  against  alnm  baking  powder  is  the  system  of  "  blind 
advertising"  inaugvated  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  by 
which  articles  attacking  alom  basing  powder  are  pubhshed  as  news  matter, 
appearing  as  the  nnbiased  opinions  of  the  newHjwper,  while  thej;  are  in  fact  paid 
advertlsementB.  In  this  connection  was  suhioitted  the  facsimile  of  a  proposed 
contract  between  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  the  Jonmal-Tribnne, 
of  &ioxville,  Tenn..  providing  that  articles  to  be  furnished  by  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  ehouldbc  pnblished  "as  pure  straight  reading— set  m  the  same 
Bize  and  style  of  type  and  with  the  same  style  of  heading  as  the  pnre  reading 
adjoining — to  be  surrounded  by  pnre  reading  and  without  date,  mark,  oranything 
to  designate  them  as  paidmatter."    The  Chamber  of  Commerce  statesthatnews- 

gipers  are  beginning  to  refuse  to  make  snch  contracts.  (Pamphlet  issued  by 
hamber  of  Commerce.) 

The  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  declares  that  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  in  its  efforts  to  increase  its  business,  has  resorted 
to  "gradual  and  persistent  deception  of  the  public  by  false  and  libelous  state- 
ments, covertly  inserted  as  reading  matter  in  newspapers,  ileclaring  alum  baking 
powder  to  be  poisonous,  detrimental  to  health,  and  a  wholly  nnworthy  product, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  public  prejudice  which  is  created  by  its  own  false  state- 
ments to  enact  l^^slation  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alnm  baking 
powders." 

It  is  also  asserted  that  this  company  inserts  clauses  in  its  advertinng  contracts 
which  prevent  papers  that  have  its  advertisements  from  inserting  any  matter 

mtradictory  to  ite  statements  or  detrimental  to  its  interests.    It  is  asserted  that 


[From  tbe  C<HamerclBl.AppMl,Uemphl>,TeDD.,Juiiuiy  2.1900.] 


[JobnnovD,  Pa..Trlbiuic.| 

!l  Count)"  (onr  membera  ol 


•ecurad  t$  Dr.  CiltchBeld.    The  powder  had  been  bodght  at  ■  neighboring  counliy  n 
oDe  of  tbe  low-priced  brands. 

Dr.  Crltcbfiela  Atd  that  the  padcntB  had  the  Bymplome  of  alum  polnODlng.  An  the  same  kind  ot 
baking  powder  la  sold  in  many  dty  groeerleB  as  well  as  counlrjr  Morec,  Dr.  Crilohfleld  thought  it 
Important  that  a  chemical  eiamlnaUoD  should  tie  made  (o  detenalne  Its  Ingtcdlenls.  He  tbereloro 
traoafcTred  the  package  of  powder  to  Dr.  Bcbill.  of  this  city,  lor  analysis.    Dr.  Schill'a  report  is  aa 

examined  ehetnlcally  (be  eample  ol    •    •    •    baking  powder  forwarded  to 
•'  Dr.  Pkahcu  SCHitt,  Jr.,  AwilvA" 
Alum  Is  iisod  In  the  nunulacturc  of  the  lower-priced  baking  powders.    It  is  a  mineral  poison,  and 
lor  Ihla  tetuou  tbe  sale  ol  baking  powden  containing  it  la  In  many  cities  prohibited. 
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Several  qnotationa  from  other  itapera  are  given  in  which  thin  case  of  alleged 
poiaoninK  by  alum  baking  powder  is  referred  to  apon  the  authority  of  the  Johna- 
town  Tnbnne.  All  of  tliem  are  alleged  to  be  paid  adverttBemente  of  the  Boyal 
Baking  Powder  Company. 

The  following  affidavits  are  offered,  together  with  others  of  Bimilar  nature,  in 

Sroof  of  the  falsity  of  the  RtatementB  niade  in  these  advertiBements  and  of  the 
eliberate  manufacture  of  false  statements  and  the  procurement  of  their  pablica- 
tion  by  the  agents  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Conipany: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  J.  B.  nrilohfleld,  who  deposes  and  Bars  a»  follows: 

That  I  am  ihn  rfnfWi-  who  »Mpiiilpd  ihB  Thnrngs  (auilly  who  WBTO  polsoncd  Bome  Ume  ago. 

o/al  Baking  Powder  Company  that  I  Btated  that  ther 
h-jiouiLuu  uj  niuui  In  baking  powder  Ia  falae.    1  never  made  any  such 

—  —  . —e  agent  of  the  Royal  Baiting  Powder  Company,  called  on  me  and  aaked 

me  if  I  would  stale  that  the  poisoning  was  alum  poisoning,  and  1  told  him  I  would  not 
They  have  in  thHr  advertisement  misquoted  me  and  have  mr''''  '-^—  -.-•««««.- 1- 
matter,  as  the  sympttims  were  anenlcal  pofacmlng  and  not  alum, 

APRIL  M,  1900, 

sonally  appeared  before  me  Fnncte  Bchill,  It,,  who,  h«ing  duly  swom.  dcpO!«s  and  myg: 

_,  _)r.  F.  Sohfll,  Jr.,  am  the  physiciaQ  who  eiaminod  the  baling -•--  >• '-'  ■ '— 

Crilchfleld  by  Mr,  La  Feti*.  ot  the  Royal  BaUng  Powder  Corai 


CaiTCHnaUk 


I,  Dr.  F.  Schlll,  Jr.,  am  the  phyBiciaD  who  examined  the  baking  powder  hiought  to  me  from  Dr. 
..ilchHeld  by  Mr,  La  FeCra,  ot  the  Royal  BaUng  Powder  Company,  which  was  said  to  have  catised 
the  polsonlDK  of  the  Thomas  family.  At  his  request  I  eiamlned  It  for  alum  only,  which  I  found  H 
contained.  He  wished  me  to  dgn  a  statement  that  in  my  estimation  alnm  baking  povrders  catued 
symptoms  such  as  obtained  in  the  Thomim  lumily.  This  1  refused  ui  do.  He  wished  all  mcntton  ot 
hlB  name  or  bis  compatiles  to  be  excluded  Irom  my  statement.  Not  by  direct  Implication,  but  by 
innuendo,  they  have  placed  me  In  a  false  position,  leading  the  public  to  infer  that  I  went  on  record  as 
saying  such  alnm  baking  powders  were  inlurious  to  health  and  had  caused  the  poisoning  of  Ibc 
Thomas  family.    This  latter  1  emphatically  deny. 

Di.  Fbahcis  Scbill.  Jr. 

Siibscrlbcdandswom  tobeloromethls20tbday  of  April, 

The  memorial  also  states  that  Dr.  Gritchfield  and  Dr.  Schill  tried  to  have  a  tme 
statement  of  the  fact«  inserted  tn  the  newupapers  of  Johnstown,  "  and  the  papers 
refoBed  to  publish  the  same,  stating  that  on  account  of  a  contract  they  had  with 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  they  could  publish  nothing  of  this  character 
for  them." 

Among  other  alleged  advettisementa,  one  is  taken  from  the  Syracnse  Port- 
Staadara  of  March  ii,  1900,  of  which  the  following  is  a  paragraph: 

"  The  Jotms town.  Pa.,  Tribune  reports  four  cases  of  poisoning  near  thatcitj 
from  the  nse  of  a  baking  powder  which,  when  analyzed,  was  found  to  contain 
alum.  Recently  in  New  York  two  deaths  occurred  from  poisoning  by  the  nse  of 
powdera  sent  to  victims  in  samples." 

Upon  this  the  Memorial  makes  the  following  comment : 

"  The  only  two  deaths  from  poisoning  by  powder  to  which  this  sentence  applies 
are  apparently  those  of  Baraett  and  Mrs.  Adams,  for  which  Molinenx  was  con- 
victed. The  powders  alleged  to  have  been  used  were  kntnow  and  bromo  aeltser. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  baking  powders." 

A  considerable  number  of  other  examples  of  matter  alleged  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  various  newspapers  as  reading  matter,  by  procurement  of  the  Boyal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  are  given. 

The  Memorial  also  alludes  to  a  houae-to-honee  campaign  against  alum  baking 
powders,  which  the  Royal  Company  is  said  to  have  inaugurated.  A  quotation  is 
made  from  the  Daily  Democrat,  of  Sherman,  Tez.,  dated  September  25, 1690,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  "M.  Wemnle,  of  New  York  City,  representative  of  the 
National  Pure  Food  Association,  with  eight  women  aaeiatante,  was  in  Sherman 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  baking  powders  used  in  Sherman  homes.  Mr. 
Wemple  is  g^uoted  as  having  made  thefonowing  statement  to  a  Democrat  reporter: 

"  The  ladies  will  call  at  every  house  in  Sherman,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  will  inspect  the  baking  powder  used  and  show  whidi  powders 
contain  alnm  and  which  are  made  of  cream  of  tartar.  We  represent  no  baking- 
powder  firm  nor  do  we  use  or  recommend  the  nae  of  any  particular  brand  of 
powder.    We  simply  desire  to  dentonstrate  which  powders  are  pnre  and  which 

ACBdavits  of  women  are  also  presented,  stating  that  they  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work.  One  swears  that  she  was  emjtlo^ed  oy  "  the  Pure  Food  Association 
of  Iowa,  or  the  National  Pure  Food  Association,  nnder  the  supervision  of  Senator 
Mason,  of  Chicago,"  Threeotbera,  signing  one  affidavit,  say:  "Mr.  Mark  Wemple 
instructed  «a  to  use  the  name  of  Senator  William  E.  Mason  in  connection  with 
the  '  Pan  Food  Commission,'  in  order  to  enable  us  to  gain  admisninn  to  houses 
while  employed  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  to  condemn  the  nse  of 
all  other  baking  powders." 
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Hr.  WiLLiAU  T.  BiaasstatafiinansfadaTittbatbewasamployedbytheBojral 
BakiiiK  Powder  Compaay  at  (100  a  month  ae  "managsT  of  a  demonatratmK 
crew.'  He  was  instructed  to  report  to  Mr,  Mark  Wem^e.  Mr,  Wemple  told 
him  "  that  they  did  not  wish  the  public  to  know  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  was  doing  this  work,  ob  account  of  the  prejudice  against  trusts,  and 
that  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  houses  we  were  to  have  oar  demonstrators 
tell  the  housekeeper  that  "Wo  we  not  representing  any  particular  brand  of  bak- 
ing ;powder,  but  are  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Com- 
mission, of  which  Senator  WiUiain  E.  Mason  is  chairman.'  " 

Another  phase  of  the  activity  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  is  asserted 
in  the  Memorial  to  be  procurement  of  lejd^ation  ngainst  alum  baking  powders. 
A  bill  was  passed  in  Missouri  prohihitiug  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article 
that  contains  alum  and  ie  to  be  nsed  in  the  prepration  of  food.  The  paasage  of 
this  bill  is  referred  to  as  clandeetine.  and  it  is  said  that  none  of  the  31  manufac- 
turers of  alum  baking  powders  in  Missouri  was  given  notice  of  any  hearing,  or 
knew  of  its  passage  until  they  had  been  legislated  out  of  business.  Similar  oills 
were  introdaced  in  Georgia,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
but  were  defeated  as  soon  their  character  became  known. 

XTuder  the  Missouri  law  a  case  was  brought  against  a  dealer,  and  it  is  asserted 
by  the  Memorial  that  each  of  the  10  witneasee  for  the  prosecution  testified  that 
he  appeared  at  the  request  of  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  and  that  he 
was  paid  for  his  appearance;  at  least  fwo  of  them  at  $100  a  day  and  expenses,  and 
at  least  one  at  $50  a  day  and  expenses.  The  case  for  the  prosecution,  thongh 
nominally  conducted  by  the  State,  was  really  conducted  by  an  able  attorney  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  employ  and  pay  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Corapanv.  "At  this 
trial  the  astonishing  fact  was  also  elicited  that  the  article  on  the  physiological 
effects  of  hydrate  of  alumina,  published  in  the  Chemical  News,  of  London,  by 
Professor  Mallet,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  every  way  on  independent, 
disinterested,  and  purely  scientific  piece  of  work,  had  been  undertaken  at  the 
sngeeetion  of  Mr.  Holland,  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  paid  for 
by  that  company."    (Memorial,  5-23,  48-45.) 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  publishes  fwo  letters  from  lawyers  of 
St.  Loois,  Stanley  Stoner  and  James  A.  Seddon,  both  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
defending  the  suits  brought  to  enforce  the  Missouri  law  against  alnm  baking 
powders.  These  letters  declare  that  the  law  referred  to  was  passed  hastily,  and 
without  opportunity  for  opiMisition  by  the  alum  baking  powder  interests.  The 
bill  was  introdaced  and  carried  bv  a  lobbyist.  It  associated  alnm  with  arsenic, 
calomel,  and  bismuth,  none  of  wnich  was  ever  used  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
As  first  introduced  the  bill  included  a  prohibition  upon  the  use  of  potash,  bnt 
this  was  struck  out  in  the  privacy  of  the  senate  committee  and  ammonia  was  snb- 
stitnted,  the  evident  reason  being  that  cream  of  tartar  contains  potash. 

The  alum  baking  powder  companies  arranged  to  have  a  test  case  brought  under 
the  law.  It  was  found  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  employed  attor- 
neys to  prosecute  the  case,  and  that  the  State  was  represented,  net  by  its  own 
officers,  out  by  these  attorneys.  It  was  furtlier  developed  that  all  of  the  11 
expert  witnesseit  who  testified  against  alnm  baking  powder  were  paid  at  the  ra(« 
of  from  930  to  JlOO  per  day  and  expenses  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
as  they  admitted  on  cross-examination.  Two  of  them  admitted  also  that  they 
were  paid  when  they  testified  before  the  senate  committee  on  mannfactnres. 

Mnch  evidence  was  submitted  to  show  that  alum  baking  powder  was  harmless, 
and  the  judge  declared  in  his  opinion  his  belief  that  it  was  harmless,  but  never- 
theless felt  that  under  previous  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  the 
judiciary  hod  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  and  must  accordingly  enforce  the  law.  An  appeal  was  taken 
from  this  decision  to  the  supreme  conrt,  which  had  not  yet  been  decided  at  the 
time  of  this  correxpondence.  (Letters  published  by  Ridimond  Chamber  of 
Commerce.) 

Mr.  Morrison  states  that  the  cream  of  t.'irtarbakinK  powder  people  succeeded  in 
passing  a  law  in  Missouri  which  would  throw  31  alum  ftc  tories  out  of  business.  The 
Dill  was  passed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  alum  baking  powder  mannfacturers. 
Since  that  time  every  legislature  which  has  met  has  had  tne  bill  presented  to  it, 
but  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  has  always  shown  its  purpose, and 
has  in  every  case  been  successful  in  defeating  it.'  In  the  Virginia  pure  food  law 
a  provision  wan  inserted  that  alum  baking  powder  should  be  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.     (Senate  committee,  16.) 

Mr.  Udkll  ways  the  animus  behind  every  bill  introduced  into  State  legislatures, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  has  been  to  strike  down  industries  not  cootrolled  by  the 
Baking  Powder  Trust.     (Senate  committee,  1^.) 
1  c — VOL  XI 24 
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The  Memorial  of  the  American  Baldng  Powder  Aasocintion  Bava:  "  ProfesBor 
Preacott  stated,  nnder  oath,  in  TheState  of  Miseonri  v.  Whitney  Layton,  that  he 
waa  asked  to  testify  before  Senator  Haaon'a  committee  by  Dr.  McMurtrie,  cbem- 
iet  of  the  Royal  diking  Powder  Company,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  leave  hie 
duties  nnleea  he  received  his  compensation  of  f  100  a  day  and  eipenses.  Senator 
Hason,  however,  aliatea  (p.  195)  that  he  sent  for  Profeesor  Preecott  because  he 
heard  that  he  was  in  the  city.  He  also  admitted  that  for  appearing  as  an  expert 
witness  for  the  prosecution  in  The  State  of  Missonri  v.  Wlatney  Layton  he  was 
paid  SlOO  a  day  and  expenses  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company.  And  fur- 
ther, that  he  had  not  nimself  made  any  experiments  or  conducted  any  experi- 
mental work  on  bread  made  with  alum  Daking  powder. " 

"Prof.  Victor  C.  Vanghan.  who  testified  before  Senator  Mason's  Pure  Pood 
Committee,  also  stated,  under  oath,  in  The  State  of  Missouri  d.  Whitney  Layton, 
he  was  told  by  I^feseor  Preecott  that  Dr.  McHurtrie  {chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company)  wanted  him  to  testify  before  that  committee,  and  that  his 
compensation  {$100  a  day)  and  expenses  were  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  Pro- 
fessor Prescott'a  (i.  e.,  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company).  Professor 
Vaughan  also  admitted  that  he  received  |100  a  day  and  expensea  from  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  for  gi^ng  expert  testimony  for  the  prosecution  in  The 
State  of  Missouri  v.  Whitney  Layton." 

"Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet  (P- 549)  testified  at  great  length  and  introdncea  in  full  an 
article  published  in  the  Chemical  News,  of  London.  Professor  Mallet  admitted, 
under  oath,  in  the  Missouri  case  that  a  parii  of  the  work  included  in  this  article 
was  done  at  the  reqtiest  of  Mr.  Boagland.  <rf  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
and  paid  for  by  tarn.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  paid  hj  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  for  testifying  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  in  the  St.  Louis 
case  $50  a  day  expenses  and  $3%  for  special  work.  Professor  Mallet  also  stated, 
under  oath,  before  the  Mason  committee  (p.  550}  that  in  appearing  before  that 
committee  he  did  not  represent  any  manufacturer  whatever.  Professor  Mallet 
swore  in  the  St.  Louis  case  that  he  had  not  done  any  experimental  work  on  the 
physiological  effects  of  tdnm  baking  powder  residues  since  1888.  so  that  his  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Mason  committee  is  practically  a  reiteration  of  the  work 
paid  for  by  Mr.  Hoagland,  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  published 
in  the  Chemical  News,  of  London.  This  article  is  printed  m  full  in  the  Mason 
report  {p.  557).  No  allusion,  however,  is  made  to  the  connection  between  this 
article  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  which  is  natural  enough,  in  view 
of  Professor  MalLet's  statement  that  he  did  not  represent  any  manufacturer,  nor 
was  he  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  baking  powder."  {Memo- 
riaJ,  43-40.) 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  its  investigation  of  alum  baking 

Ewder,  declares  IIa  opinion  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
uinfactnres  as  regards  baking  powder  were  based  on  ex  parte  testimony,  chiefly 
delivered  by  chemists  in  the  pay  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  as 
Moved  by  evidence  before  the  courts  of  Missouri  in  8tal5  of  Missouri  v.  Layton. 
The  fact  that  Senator  Mason  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  could  recall 


gation  was  one-sided,  since  this  effect  of  alum  baking  powder  is  well  known. 
Over  against  these  conclusions  the  committee  puts  the  opinion  of  Judge  Clark  in 
the  above  case,  based  upon  a  full  hearing  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  that  alunL 


baking  powder  is  harmless.    {Pamphlet  issued  by  chamber  of  c 

E.  Alnm  bakinr  powder  not  controllad  by  k  ttut — Mr.  A.  C.  HoRBlSON,  secretary 
and  treasurer  ol  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  says  that  this  asso- 
ciation was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  attack  on  the  alum  baking  powder  indus- 
try, which  awakened  manufacturers  to  the  necessity  of  uniting.  The  association 
is  not  formed  for  controlling  prices  or  competition,  but  for  defense  aKainst  the 
attacks  of  a  single  well-equipped  organization.  It  consists  of  61  members,  who 
manufacture  75,000,000  ponnds  of  baking  powder,  or  75  per  cent  of  all  the  alum 
bakingpowder  sold.    (Senate  committee, 16.) 

Ur.  Datis  states  that  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  represents  75 
per  cent  of  the  output  of  alum  and  alum  phosphate  baking  powders;  that  there  is 
no  combination  in  effect  or  contemplated  as  to  prices,  and  that  the  association 
would  not  be  in  existence  except  for  the  aggressive  and,  as  some  of  the  members 
think,  disreputable  methods  of^  their  chief  competitor  in  the  cream  of  tartar  bak- 
"'"  'powder  ousiness.     (Senate  committee, 86.) 

U-.  J.  J.  Hiooms,  president  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association,  con- 


"KT 


firms  the  statement  that  this  association,  which  is  composed  of  alum  baking  pow- 
der manufacturers,  is  organized  not  for  the  regulation  of  prices  or  of  trade,  but 
for  defense  gainst  the  a^fressive  attacks  of  an  antagonistic  intereet.  (Senate 
committee,  18.) 
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n.  PHTSIOI.OOICAI,  EFFECTS  OF  BAEIHO  POWDERS. 

A.  Alwn  itaUn^  powdw  not  injsrlou.— The  Memorial  of  the  American  Bokine 
Powder  A  ssociatioiipreaenta  a  series  of  medical  and  scientifio  opinioiiB  to  the  effeS 
that  bread  prei>area  with  alnm  baMng  powder  is  an  entirely  wholesome  food, 
Eitracta  are  given  from  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Austin  Flint  and  Dr.  Ernest 
E,  Smith  in  the  Missouri  baking-powder  case.  ■  This  teatimony  was  based  upon 
an  elaborate  series  of  experiments.  Opinions  of  the  character  referred  to  are 
quoted  from  Dr.  Charles  B,  ParkT,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  medical  dexwrt- 
ment  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  from  Dr.  J.  B.  aiwyer,  professor  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  from  Dr.  Henry  W.  Rog- 
ers, professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
si^,  and  from  Dr.  Tuckerman  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Smith,  of  Cleveland. 

The  following  sentence  la  quoted  from  the  decision  of  the  presiding  judge  In 
the  Norfolk,  England,  baking-powder  case:  "After  the  evidence  we  have  just 
heard,  I  do  not  think  bread  made  from  this  baking  powder  becomes  an  article  of 
food  injurious  to  health." 

Eon.  Levi  Wells,  State  dairy  and  pure-food  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
qnoted  as  saying;  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  mv  belief  that,  so  far  as  healtb- 
lulness  is  concerned,  the  cheaper  alnm  and  alnm-pnosphate  powders  are  no  more 
objectionable  than  are  the  cream  of  tartar  powdr —  '' 


B  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  department  of  agriculture,  1896, 
Bmonts  are  quoted.    This  report  says;  "A  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  properly  compounded  alom  powder  will  perfor 


ail  the  desired  reqnirements  and  is  no  more  harmful  than  the  powders  costing 
four  or  five  times  as  much." 

Prom  "a  report  of  elaborate  experiments  on  digeBtion"by  Prof.  R.  Ogden 
Doremns,  professor  of  chemislryand  toaoology  in  the  Bellevne  Homittal  Medical 
College,  New  York,  and  Prof.  Charles  A.  Ooremus,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
toxicology  in  the  University  of  Buffalo  (medical  department)  ttiese  statomente  are 
taken: 

"  Alum  and  hydrate  of  alomina  produce  scarcely  any  more  retarding  effect  on 
the  digestion  than  common  salt,  and  by  no  means  as  great  a  retarding  action  as 
did  the  Rochelle  salts  (from  a  cream  ol  tartar  baking  powder). 

'■  Further  experiments  on  human  subjects,  by  feeding  large  quantities  of  hydrate 
and  phosphate  of  alumina  at  meal  times,  prove  no  ill  effects.  *  *  •  All  baking 
powders  leave  residues  in  the  bread.    *    »    • 

"As  to  quantities,  alum  baking  powder  leaves  the  least.  *  *  ■  Baking 
powders  (cream  of  twtar)  which  leave  residues  of  potash,  according  to  a  prev^l- 
ing  sentiment  among  medical  men.  are  more  objectionable,  leaving  a  double 
tartrateofpotashandaodaorRochellesalts.  •  •  •  Oneof  the  best  physiolog- 
jcal  proofs  that  the  residues  of  alnm  powders  are  not  injurious  is  that  many 
intelligent  families,  aware  of  the  composition  of  these  x>owders,  have  used  them 
for  many  years  without  injurious  effect.  •  •  •  Even  the  salt  of  alumina  is  in 
constant  iisc  as  a  domestic  medicine;  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  arte  without 
toxic  effect  resulting,  and  the  alum  springs  of  Virginia,  also  of  Europe,  are 
favorite  resorts  for  hygienic  purposes," 

The  following  is  from  an  article  in  the  Scientific  American  Supplement,  No. 
186,  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  K^isas, 
detaihng  a  series  of  experiments  which  Professor  Patrick  had  carried  on  during 
the  preceding  two  months:  "  It  seems  to  me  established,  as  well  by  experiment 
as  by  reason,  that  a  properly  made  alum  baking  powder,  osed  in  making  bread 
or  biscuits,  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  haman  system,  *  *  *  In  closing,  Mow 
me  to8ay,inordeT  to  pTeventallsuepicion,  that  this  investigation  was  undertaken 
for  the  sole  purpose  oi  finding  out  the  facts  in  this  matter— one  of  so  great  impor- 
tence  to  ns  all;  that  no  party  or  parties  interested  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
baking  powder  had  any  knowledge  of  the  investigation,  and  that  I  have  received 
■    no  remuneration  fpr  it  or  for  this  article." 

OeoTge  Holland,  M.  D..  is  quot«d  as  saying  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Record. 
April  1, 1887,  that  the  experiments  of  Francis  Sutton,  one  of  the  most  skillfal 
analysts  of  the  day,  in  connection  with  the  Norfolk.  England,  baking-powder 
case,  and  of  Professor  Patrick,  '■  furnish  positive  proof  that  the  very  small  amount 
of  hydrate  of  alumina  left  in  the  bread  by  the  use  of  alnm  baking^wder  is  not 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  of  living  animals,  andTis,  thereCore, 
harmless. " 

An  article  by  C.  V.Petraeus  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Record  of  June  1, 1888,  is 
quoted,  as  follows;  "An  alum  baking  powder  does  not  deteriorate  in  a  package 
like  a  cream  of  tartar  powder— its  keeping  ability  is  far  above  the  latter.    •    »    • 
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Alnm  setB  free  the  ras  from  bicarbonate  of  Boda  elowly  and  with,  greater  regtt- 
larity  than  cream  of  tartar,  and  therefore  does  much  better  and  more  effective 
work.  •  •  •  Alum  baking  powders  •  •  •  are  the  best,  not  only  becanae 
a  given  quantity  will  raise  more  bread  than  the  same  qaantity  of  cream  of  tartar 
bMing  powder,  but  bocanso  of  the  small  cjnantity  and  innocent  character  of  the 
reddne  they  leave  In  the  bread."  (Memonal,  pp.  3^-32;  these  samequotations  ore 
mostly  reproduced  in  the  pamphlet.  Some  Interesting  InformatioD  about  Baking 
Powders,  pablished  by  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association.) 

The  memorial  also  refers  to  the  testimony  taken  in  the  HisBonri  alum  baking 
powder  case  (State  v.  Layton),  in  which  men  who  had  worked  in  alnm  factories 
lor  18,16, and  30  years, respectively, grinding  exsiccated  alum, stated  that  their 
long  and  constant  exposnre  to  alnm  onet  haodono  them  no  harm.  Their  appear- 
ance was  perfectly  healthy,  and  their  records  showed  that  for  3  or  3  yea-Ta  at  » 
time  they  had  not  missed  a  day.  Similar  evidence  was  given  by  persons  who 
worked  in  alum  baking  powder  factories  and  who  were  in  llbe  manner  constantly 
erpoaed  to  the  dost  of  alnm. 

The  judge  before  whom  this  case  was  tried  nsed  the  following  langnage  in  his 
decision: 

"  It  was  not  proven  in  evidence  that  there  were  any  instances  in  the  use  of 
alnm  baking  powders  which  resulted  in  the  leaving  in  tixe  food  product  any  free 
alnm — that  is,  in  its  original  form.  Some  experiments  showed  that  alnm  in  some 
form,  whether  in  its  original  shape  or  as  a  componnd,  in  combination  with  other 
aabstances,  did  exist  in  the  resulting  product.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  every 
instance  the  quantity  of  alnm  or  alnm  componnds  fonndby  analysis  in  the  result- 
ing food  prodacts  was  extremely  small  ana  far  below  the  limit  fixed  by  esperi- 
mtnt  as  being  a  quantity  snmcient  to  prodnce  appreciable  effects  upon  the 
individual  usinK  the  food  product  in  any  quantity,  sucn  oe  would  be  obtained  in  its 
nse  as  food— snch  as  would  be  obtained  in  practice. 

'■  Upon  cross-ejamination  the  experts  testifying  for  the  proeecution  admitted 
that  in  all  their  experience  and  in  all  their  reading  and  information  that  they  pos- 
sesBed  on  the  Bubje4;t  they  had  never  themselves  come  in  contact  with,  nor  conld 
they  obtain,  any  information  or  any  knowledge  of  any  recorded  instances  In 
which  functional  disorders  or  disease  or  impairment  of  the  digestion  and  general 
health  had  resulted  to  any  human  being  from  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

"  In  the  mind  of  the  court  this  fact,  considering  the  enormous  proportions  to 
which  the  alnm  baking-powder  industry  has  grown  in  this  country  and  the  length 
of  time  in  which  such  baking  powders  have  been  in  use,  stands  as  a  stone  wall 
against  the  deductions  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  who  presented  their  theories 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  evidence  In  this  case 
any  just  ground  for  a  ruling  that  alum  baking  powders,  of  themselves,  when  nsed 
in  the  preparation  of  food,  are  in  anywise  less  wholesome  than  any  other  variety 
of  baking  powders."     (Memorial,  36,  37.) 

The  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  declares  that  there 
is  never  more  alnm  nsed  in  alum  baking  powder  than  is  necessary  to  release  the 
gas;  for  alum  is  the  expensive  ingredient  and  a  manufacturer  would  not  naturally 
use  more  than  is  needed.     (Memorial,  8.) 

The  letters  (published  by  the  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce)  from  Mr. 
Stoner  and  Mr.  Seddon,  attorneys  for  the  defense  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Layt^jn 
brought  to  enforce  the  alum  baking-powder  law  in  Missouri,  declare  further  that 
the  defendant  introduced  many  witnesses  to  show  the  healthfulness  of  alum  bak- 
ing xiowders.  Among  tbese  were  boarding  house  and  hotel  keepers  who  had  used 
these  baking  powders  for  years,  manufacturers  and  sellers  who  had  made  and 
sold  them  for  years,  and  leading  physicians  who  had  used  them  in  their  families. 
The  defendant  also  secured  Dr.  Austin  Flint  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  (elsewhere  described)  as  to  the  actual  physio- 
logical results  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder.  Professor  Keiser,  of  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  also  testified  m  the  defense.  These  lawyers  declare 
that  the  evidence  of  all  these  witnesses  demonstrated  beyond  doilbt  that  alum  bak- 
ing powders  had  been  in  nse  formany  years,  that  fully  120.000,000  pounds  are  used 
yeany,  and  that  they  had  proved  entirely  acceptable  to  consumers  and  were  a 
standard  article  like  sugar  or  flour. 

It  was  further  shown  that  no  alum  remains  in  the  bread.  No  witness  for  the 
prosecution  could  testify  that  he  ever  heard  of  a  cnngle  case  of  derangement  of 
the  human  system  attributed  to  the  use  of  alnm  bakinr  powder.  The  witnesses 
simply  declared  that  alnm  was  not  a  natural  food  product  and  that  its  injurious 
effects  when  taken  in  small  doses  would  depend  ujton  the  question  whether  it  was 
taken  into  circulation  or  was  eliminated  from  the  system,  a  question  as  to  which 
they  had  conducted  no  eiperimenta  to  determine  the  answer. 
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Dr.  Peter  T.  Austen  stated  before  the  Senate  uommittec  that  the  alum  need 
in  bftkinK  powder  ie  a  calcined  or  exsiccated  alnm.  a  white  powder  which  is  only  ' 
parti;  Boluble  in  water  and  haa  not  the  sharp  aatringont  taste  of  ordinary  alnm. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  ie  mixed  with  exsiccated  alnm  and  a  lieutral  filler,  snch  as 
starch.  In  bread  makinR  carbQnic-acid  gaa  is  set  free  gradnally,  and  the  bread  is 
made  i>orous  and  digeBtiole.  The  baking  powder  ie  entirely  decomposed,  leaving 
a  certain  amonnt  of  aodinm  snlphate,  which  is  a  very  common  Bnoetance  and  a 
natnral  constituent  of  foods,  and  hydrate  of  alumina.  Professor  Smith  and  Dr. 
Flint  concluded  from  their  eiperimentB  that  they  coald  find  absolntely  no  differ- 
ence in  physiological  eflfect  between  bread  made  with  alnm  baking  powder  and  nor- 
mal bread  in  which  the  residnnm  was  only  common  salt.  The  people  of  this  country 
nee  100,000,000  pounds  of  alum  baking  powder  ayear.  and  ample  investigation  haa 
failed  to  find  any  deleterious  effect,  very  eminent  authorities  are  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  alum  Rakine  powder,  and  state  that  they  use  it  in  their  own 
families.    There  is  no  positive  evidence  against  its  use.    (Senate  committee,  13, 14.) 

Dr.  Ansten,  testifying  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Georgia  legislature 
Bald,  in  addition  to  the  above  statements,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  alum 
used  in  baking  powder  remains  in  the  bread  as  alum.  Hydrate  of  alumina  is 
believed  "tiy  most  recent  authorities  to  be  insoluble  in  the  digestive  juices  and  to 
pass  from  the  body  as  inert  matter.  No  proof  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
either  of  these  residual  products  of  alnm  l»king  powder  has  any  injurious  effect. 
Dr.  Ansten  declares  that  the  inclusion  of  alum  with  arsenic  and  calomel,  which 
are  admitt«d  to  be  poisonous,  indicates  ignorance  or  intention  to  mislead.  There 
is  no  ground  for  considering  alum  as  poisonous,  although  almost  any  article  will 
produce  death  if  taken  in  large  enough  quantities.  Alnm  is  often  prescribed  by 
physicians  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains.  Powdered  alum  is  often  blown  into 
the  throat  for  the  treatment  of  relaxed  membranes.  No  proof  has  been  addnced 
by  any  experiment  that  the  residual  product  of  alum  Inking  powder  in  bread 
produces  harmful  effects. 

Dr.  Austen  quotes  Dr.  Sutton,  public  analyst  for  Norfolk  [England)  and  other 
places,  to  the  effect  that  all  kinds  of  flour  contain  a  small  amonnt  of  alumina,  ao. 
that  it  would  be  necessary  in  judging  the  eff^t  of  alum  tiaking  [wwder  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  alumina  in  the  bread  comes  from  the  miking  powder  and 
how  much  from  the  flour.  In  Dr.  Sutton's  opinion  alumina  is  not  injurious  to 
health. 

The  witness  also  ^notee  the  following  authorities  to  the  effect  that  alum  baking 

Ciwder  isnotinjanous  to  health,  giving  in  most  coses  brief  extracts  from  the 
ngnage  of  the  authorities:  Dr.  J.  L.  W.  Thndicum.  F.  C.  P..  Lond.,  F.  C.  S.; 
Dr.  Petraens;  A.  Wynter  Blythe:  Dr.  B.  Ward  Richardson,  an  eminent  English 
sanitarian;  Dr.  Beverly,  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Norfolk  (England)  and  Norwich 
Hospital:  Dr.  C.  H.  Tidy,  professor  of  chemistry  and  forensic  mediciAe  at  the 
London  Hospital;  Professor  Patrick,  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Dr.  Ansten  also  quotes  from  Dr.  HenryFroehlin^,of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  wrote 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  commissioner  of  agncnlture  of  Vir^ia,  as  f ollowo: 
"  From  my  experiments,  carefully  made,  a  well-comxK>unded  baking  powder  with 
alum  as  an  ingredient,  in  the  recognized  proportions,  ia  as  harmless  as  the  beat 
cre*m-of -tartar  powder;  indeed  it  is  less  harmful,  as  the  cream -of- tartar  powder 
leaves  in  thebr^id  a  large  residue  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  (Rochelle  salts). 
I  find  that  well-componnded  baking  powder,  with  alum  as  an  ingredient,  gives  a 
leavening  effect  fnUy  equal  to  the  nigh-priced  baking  powders  costing  4  or  B 
times  as  mucfa." 

The  witness  also  points  out  that  alum  is  regularly  used  in  Atlanta  and  other 
cities  in  Oeorgia  for  purifying  the  public  water  supply.  The  chemioal  reaction 
by  which  this  process  is  accomplished  is  very  similar  to  that  taking  place  in  bread 
raised  with  alum  baking  powder.  The  hydrate  of  alumina  which  is  produced  is 
removed  by  filtration  and  is  not  actually  drunk.  In  the  same  way  the  alumina 
in  the  bread  does  not  pass  into  the  system  at  all.  (Pamphlet  entitled  "Some 
Interesting  information  about  baking  iwwders,"  pp.  1-8.) 

The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  not  only  cites  testimony  elsewhere 
digested  in  this  report,  but  also  local  testimony.  Thns,  Dr.  Hunter  McGnire,  who 
is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  nis  profession,  declared  his  full  con- 
currence in  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  alnm  bakingpowder, 
adding  that  he  permitted  its  use  in  his  own  house  and  in  his  hospital.  £ifty-one 
pbysicians  of  Richmond  also  testified  that  in  all  their  experience  they  had'  never 
had  a  patient  whose  diseased  condition  of  the  digestive  system  conid  be  attributed 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  use  of  alnm  baking  powder  in  food,  and  that  they  never 
hnew  a  case  of  functional  disorder  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  such  powder.  Thia 
statement  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  fully  98per  cent  of  the  baking 
powder  nned  in  Richmond  is  alum  baking  powder.    Toe  Cnamber  of  Commerce 
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also  iHHDtii  out  tUat  tbcre  has  iKten  a  remarkable  <lecr«iuw  iu  the  ileath  rate  of 
Richmond  duriug  the  last  H  years,  concturently  witb  the  eDormouH  increase  in 
the  consninption  of  aluui  bakuig  powders,  and  that  there  hau  also  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  added,  farther,  that  the  daily  habits  of  the  people  afford  the  safest  teat  of 
healthful  nesB.  The  people  who  from  day  to  day 'perform  practical  physiological 
enterimentfl  without  preconceived  nationa  of  the  results  afford  evidence  more  sat- 
isMctory  than  the  opinions  of  chemistfl.  The  result  of  this  teat  ia  a  vindication  of 
alnm  biddng  powdera.     (Pamphlet  issued  by  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Mr,  Edwards  refers  to  the  practical  experience  of  milliona  of  people  who  are 
d&il7  nungalnm  baking  xmwder  without  evil  effects,  and  also  to  a  series  of  phydo- 
logical  exi^erimentB  conducted  for  the  Missouri  case,  aud  to  be  farther  extended, 
which  he  predicts  will  show  conclusively  that  alum  in  baking  powder  is  abso- 
lutely harmleaa.  He  an)laina  that  the  alam  is  aaed  merely  to  release  the  gas,  and 
saya  no  alum  ia  left  in  the  food,  the  residnam  being  hydrate  of  alumina,  which  is 
harmless.     ^nat«  committee,  8.) 

Mr.  John  Davis,  president  of  the  Detroit  Chemical  Worka,  states  that  he  be^an 
in  1868  with  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  hut  with  a  view 
to  economv  turned  to  baking  powder  containing  alum.  After  his  business  was 
destroyed  Dyan  explosion  he  continued  only  the  manufacture  of  the  acid  chemi- 
cals n^ed.  He  has  studied  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  produce  nothing  that 
would  be  tnjarious.     He  haa  naod  alDm  baking  powder  in  his  own  family  for  25 

eiara.  He  says  the  only  denial  of  the  health  fulness  of  alnm  baking  powder  comes 
om  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company  or  its  employed  men,  who  rcceiTd  a 
money  valne  for  their  testimony,  and  from  cranks.     (Senate  committee,  19,  20.) 

Hon.  R.  W,  Tatler,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  states  that  he  haa  constitn- 
ente  who  manufacture  alum  baking  powder  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  have  been  doing 
so  for  a  great  many  years.  They  are  ready,  if  necessary,  to  present  cumnlative 
evidence  that  their  product  ia  pore  and  innocuous,  a  promoter  of  health  rather 
than  a  menace  to  it.     (Senate  committee,  17. } 

Mr.  HooPKB  Coyne,  manager  of  the  Sea-Qull  Specialty  Company  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  says  that  this  company,  which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  truat, 
mannfactures  an  alum  baking  powder  which  has  been  analyzed  and  indorsed  by 
the  State  chemist  and  by  the  chemist  of  the  city  health  department.  Mr.  Coyne 
has  been  engiwed  in  the  sale  and  mannfacture  of  alum  baking  powder  for  19 
veara;  he  h^  been  eating  biscuits  made  from  alum  baking  powder  about  that 
length  of  time,  and  his  health  is  very  good.     (Senate  committee,  26. ) 

Mr.  R.  B.  Davis  sa^s  he  produces  annually  up  into  the  millions  of  pounds  of 
baking  powder  in  which  there  is  a  amall  proportion  of  alum.  He  formerly  mantt- 
factnred  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  but  caused  physiological  examinations 
to  be  made  of  the  alum  product,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  alum  baking 
powder  purely  on  physiological  groands.     (Senate  committee,  24.) 

Mr.  F,  J.  AcH,  of  Dayton.  Otiia,  states  that  he  boa  for  more  than  20  years  been 
engaged  in  the  mannfacture  of  alum  baking  powder,  and  during  all  that  time  has 
used  no  other  baking  powder  in  hia  own  household  but  the  product  he  manufac- 
tures, containing  alum  as  its  principal  constituent.  During  that  time  he  has 
developed  from  a  rather  dyspenticaliy  inclined  stripling  to  a  perfectly  healthy 
state,  and  has  reared  a  family  which  has  never  encountered  anything  more  serious 
than  the  measles  or  the  mumps.  The  young  women  in  hia  employ  have  never 
shown  any  aymptoma  of  ill  health  beyond  a  normal  amount,  though  they  necessa- 
rily inhale  more  or  leas  of  the  dust  of  the  powder  in  the  process  of  canning  and 
labeling.  About  half  a  dozen  have,  been  employed  more  than  10  years,  and  one 
(or  20  years.  He  baa  done  busineaa  under  the  adminiatration  of  three  State  food 
commiBfiioners,  and  has  conformed  exactly  to  the  regulationa  of  Ohio.  The  ques- 
tion haa  come  up  a  number  of  times,  and  he  has  always  been  able  to  demonstrate 
the  harmlessnesa  of  his  baking  powder.     (Senate  committee,  33, 24.) 

Dr.  W.  B.  D.  Pensiman,  chemist  of  the  Maryland  State  board  of  health,  states 
that  under  the  law  of'  Maryland  he  can  be  called  apon  by  any  physician  to  inves- 
tigate any  matter  which  he  thinks  affects  the  health  of  his  patients,  and  it  is  also 
bis  duty  to  look  into  any  case  of  suspected  poiaoning;  but  he  haa  never  had  a  case 
of  anspected  poisoning  where  he  found  any  barm  in  the  baking  powder,  or  in 
which  a  physician  thought  that  baking  powder  was  the  possible  cause  of  sickness, 
although  hundreds  of  cases  have  been  brought  before  him.  He  haa  examined 
niany  samplea  of  baking  powders  and  their  constituents,  and  has  never  seen  a 
aample  containing  any  ingredient  which  ia  recognized  aa  a  poison.  Dr.  Penuiman 
says  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  individual  was  ever  injured  by  either 
alnm  or  tartrate  baking  powder,  but  what  little  evidence  there  is  would  s '- 
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of  fHain  ia  ordinaiy  babing  powder  over  the  tuuoniit  wbicb  will  combine  with 
the  uodiimi  bicarbonate,  because  it  coata  more  than  any  other  dDgle  ingredient  of 
the  powder.     (Senate  committee,  30-22.) 

Mr  Stezlz  Bays  there  ia  no  epidemic  prevailing  among  the  consnmers  of  alom 
baking  powders.  He  submits  an  extract  from  the  deciMon  of  the  court  in  a  Kis- 
sonri  case,  elsewhere  quoted.  (Senate  committee,  S,  6.  See  also  Udell,  12; 
An^ten.  14.) 

Mr.  Chablbs  E.  Jaqces,  of  Chicago,  has  been  engaged  for  18  or  15  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  alilm  bakinK  powder,  and  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  Instanoe  of 
anyone  being  made  sick  by  its  use.     (Senate  committee,  87.) 

Mr.  F.  E.  Udkll  states  that  the  Provident  Chemical  Works  of  St.  Louis  have 
for  more  than  30  years  manufactured  powdered  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  which 
is  used  iu  combination  with  alum  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder.  It  can 
not  be  used  alone,  ou  acconut  of  its  acting  too  quickly  when  combiuedwith  soda, 
and  heuce  not  keeping  the  requisite  time.  He  says  this  acid  phosphate  is  recog- 
nized aa  the  most  healthful  acid  tliat  can  be  osea  in  the  compounding  of  foods. 
Some  800  or  400  manufacturers  of  baking  powders  in  the  United  States  are  cu»- 
tomers  of  his  company.     Mr.  Udell  believes  it  more  healthful  for  use  in  baking 

{owders  than  cream  of  tartar;  he  has  used  it  in  hia  own  family  for  years.  The 
ydrate  of  alumina  occurs  in  bread  in  a  quantity  so  iufinitesimally  small  that 
even  though  a  man  were  to  eat  a  whole  loaf  of  breaid  it  could  not  possibly  injure 
him.  Profeaeor  Mallet  testified  that  he  had  experimeutad  npou  himself,  and  that 
he  took  SO  graiuH  of  hydrate  or  hydroxide  of  alumina  before  there  was  any  per- 
ceptible effect.  Inawholeloaf  of  bread  there  are  only  IS  grains.  It  was  further 
brought  out  by  the  experts  on  both  Bides  that  in  all  the  samples  of  bread  made 
with  ^am  baking  powder  there  was  not  a  particle  of  alum  left  in  the  bread. 
(Senate  committee,  11-18.) 

Hr.  Gbo.  a.  Thoufson  of  Cincinnati  saya  that  he  naea  alum  baking  powder  at 
home;  that  it  is  used  in  hospitals,  physicians'  famUiea,  in  all  kinds  of  private 
families,  and  in  restaurants,  and  that  no  one  has  ever  been  injured  by  it.  He 
himself  makes  his  baking  powder,  eo  that  he  breathes  it  and  is  covered  with  it, 
and  for  5i  years  he  has  never  lost  a  day  on  occonnt  of  illneaa.    (Senate  commits 

B.  Fhyiiologioal  ezpsrimsnU  of  Di.  Bmltli  snd  ProfMSor  riint— Dr.  E.  E.  SlflTH  of 

New  York,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  of  October  37, 1900,  pnblishea  the 
reaulta  of  certain  eiperimenta  made  by  himself  and  Professor  Austin  Flint  aa  to 
the  effect  of  alum  baking  powder  apon  digestion.  He  says  that  opinions  as  to 
the  effect  of  such  baking  powder  are  usually  based  upon  the  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  alumina  into  which  the  alum  is  converted  is  soluble  or  insoluble. 
The  HarmfulueBs  in  supposed  to  com.e  from  the  solubility  of  the  salts  of  alumina 
and  its  consequent  absorption  into  the  system. 

The  experiments  referred  to  were  made  with  bread  leavened  with  altun  baMiw 
powder,  m  couiparison  with  bread  made  iu  precisely  the  same  way  but  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  for  leavening.  Two  healthy  men  were 
given  60  grama  of  the  alum  baking-powder  bread  for  breakfast,  and  4  days  later 
an  equ^  quantity  of  the  other  bread.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  exam- 
ined m  each  case  for  acid  and  pepeiu,  with  the  following  results: 


S' 
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1 

Pereeni. 
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Dr.  Smith  thinke  that  these  results  are  negative  and  the  alight  differences  are 
rather  the  inevitable  variation  in  all  physiol^cal  experiments  than  the  effecte  of 
the  different  methods  aS  leavening  tue  bread.  He  considers  that  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  were  fakir.  The  limited  amount  of  material  available  did  not 
permit  of  a  qoantitatdve  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pepshi  in  the  stomach. 
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A  more  elaborate  experiment  was  umdncted  to  ascertain  the  availabilitjr  of  the 
food  elementB  of  the  two  kinds  of  bread.  A  healthy  man  was  given  a  diet  con- 
sisting of  bread  made  with  alam  bakinK  powder,  meat,  milk,  and  batter.  The 
bread  conaldttited  94.8  i>er  cent  of  the  solids  eaten.  This  diet  was  continaed  for 
3  days.  At  a  later  time  the  same  person  was  given  precisely  the  same  diet  in 
quantity  and  quality,  except  that  the  bread  was  made  as  above  indicated.  The 
resnlt  of  the  experiment  afl  determined  by  careful  weighing  of  the  coostitaents  of 
the  fsBces  during  the  reepectiTe  periods  is  as  follows: 
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Dr.  Smith  concludes  from  these  resnits  as  follows:  "It  is  thns  found  that  the 
availabilities  of  the  diet  in  the  two  periods  are  practically  identical,  ag>'eeing  as 
closely,  in  fact,  as  can  be  expected  of  duplicate  experiments  on  precisely  the  sam« 

The  composition  of  the  urine  dnring  the  two  periods  waa  also  determined,  to 
indicate  the  am-onnt  of  nitrogenons  waste  and  the  amonnt  of  the  prodncts  of 
putrefaction  formed  by  the  intestinea  and  absorbed.  The  results  were  bo  nearly 
the  same  as  U)  indicate  no  greater  degree  of  the  putrefactive  process  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other. 

"  In  conclaeion,  then,  the  evidence  of  these  ezi»eriments  ia  that  food  prepared 
by  the  use  of  a  so-called  alnm  baking  powder  does  not  interfere  with  secretion  in 
the  stomach,  and,  even  when  it  makes  up  the  major  part  of  the  diet.it  ia  utilized 

Kthe  body  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  acccptahle.control  diet- 
e  investigation  does  not  reveal  any  reason  for  believing  such  food  at  all  inju- 
rious or  unwholesome." 

Referring  to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Flint,  Professor  P.  T.  Austen,  and 
Dr.  Smith,  the  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  says: 
"  As  these  experimenta  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  conducted  on  human 
beings,  in  which  the  moat  modem  means  of  investigation  have  been  applied,  they 
ooncTuaively  prove  that  the  efEect  of  hydrate  of  alumina  ia  entirely  nerative, 
neutral,  and  Utat  therefore  bread  made  with  alum  baking  powder,  ^lich  leaves 
hydrate  of  alnmina  as  the  residue,  is  as  wholesome  and  untritioas  as  the  Liebig 
ideal  bread." 

C.  B«pUei  to  witneiMi  ^gftlmt  alum  baking  powdn. — The  memorial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baking  Powder  Association  presents  an  answer  to  each  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  against  alum  baking  powder  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures. Only  a  few  of  these  answers  are  referred  to  separately  in  the  following 
Earagraphe.  The  memorial  declares  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  learned 
ilk  and  a  great  amount  of  expression  of  opinion,  but  that  no  one  knows  of  a  spe- 
dfie  case  ot  injury  to  health  by  the  use  of  food  prepared  with  alum  baking 
powders.  It  is  also  declared  that  the  attempt  is  very  adroitly  made  in  some  of  the 
questions  and  answers  to  apply  to  food  made  with  alum  baking  powder  the  infor- 
mation pven  about  alum.  It  is  pointed  out  that  eating  alnm  and  eating  bread 
made  with  alam  baking  powder  are  entirely  different  and  distinct  matters.  "In 
the  former  caae  one  oats  alnm,  and  in  the  latter  one  doesn't." 

It  is  suggested  that  Professor  Prescott'e  remark  about  astringents  and  precipi- 
tants  (pa^  86  of  IMgest]  can  be  apniied  as  well  to  other  articles  of  food,  each  as 
coffee  and  tea  ^both  of  which  contain  tannin,  the  astringent  par  exceUence),  many 
fmite,  nuts,  wines,  etc 

"  Professor  Vaughan  testified  that  he  had  never  conducted  any  experiments  with 
bread  cooked  with  alnm  baking  powder,  or  eaten  it,  or  fed  it  to  others  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  health  and  the  digestion. 
He  also  swore  tluit  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what  the  effects  of  food  prepared 
with  alum  baking  powder  would  be  upon  persona  of  normal  health,  and  that  dur- 
ing 35  years  of  reading,  practice,  and  experience  he  has  never  seen  any  ill  effects 
traceable  to  the  use  of  alnm  baking  powder,  and  further  that  his  opinion  a.s  to  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  use  of  alum  baking  powder  was  based  upon  theoretical 
propositions,  and  not  npon  cases  that  had  come  under  his  individual  observatiDn 
or  which  were  recorded  in  books. 
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"ThJB  is  another  luminous  example  of  the  overwhelming  maee  of  testimony 
antagooistlc  to  the  use  of  alma  in  haking  powder  which  fills  the  Mason  report. 
Professor  Vanghan  does  not  atate  that  he  has  ever  found  nnchanged  alum  in  ln«ad 
made  with  alum  baking  powder;  he  does  not  even  claim  that  the  amonnt  of  bread 
eaten  at  a  single  meal  conld  possibly  contain  5  grains  of  alum,  or  if  it  did  that  one 
conld  eat  that  amount  of  alimi  in  3  or  4  slices  of  bread  without  detectini;  the  taste 
of  alum,  and  hence  rejecting  the  broad." 

Of  many  other  witnesses  the  memorial  declares,  in  it«  criticisms  of  their  indi- 
vidual testimony,  that  their  statements  are  indefinite  and  are  not  based  Upon 
experimental  knowledge  or  exact  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  that  they  merely 
express  opinions  without  indicating  any  basis  fur  their  opinions  which  would 
entitle  them  to  serious  weight.  Attention  is  repeatedly  called  to  the  fact  that 
witnesses  who  testified  that  alum  baking  powder  is  injurious  were  not  questioned 
as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Even  in  the 
case  of  testimony  liased  upon  experiments,  alleged  omissions  are  pointed  ont 
which  are  declared  to  make  the  results  inconclusive.  For  instance,  the  following 
comment  is  madeupon  the  experiments  of  Professor  Mnnroe  (pp.  35, 36  of  Digest). 

'-  He  believes  that  hydrate  of  alumina  will  exert  a  hamuul  effect.  He  haa, 
however,  made  no  experiments  himself,  and  hence  expresses  only  an  opinion. 
Later  on  Professor  Munroe  made  bread  with  alum  baking  powder,  extracted  the 
bread  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dialyzed  the  liquid  and  found  compounds  of 
alnminum  in  the  dialyzates.  As  he  did  not  make  a  blank  test  with  the  flour  alone 
and  did  not  determine  the  amounts  of  soluble  salts  of  alumina  present  his  experi- 
ments are  not  positive,  for  the  soluble  salts  of  alumina  which  he  found  may  have 
come  from  the  flour  and  not  from  the  baking  piiwder.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  samples  of  flour  contain  alumina.  His  inference  that  because  a  sub- 
stance goes  into  solation  in  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  will 
dissolve  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the  alumina  so  dissolved  will  pass 
into  the  blood  by  osmosis,  reqaire  experimental  demonstrations  on  living  animals 
or  human  beings  and  can  not  be  proved  by  inference.  Professor  Uunroe's  state- 
ments and  experiments  are  inconclusive." 

Regarding  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mott,  which  consisted  of  feeding  doga  with 
"  biscuits  made  with  immense  (juautities  of  alum  baking  powder,"  the  memorial 
says:  "  Without  going  into  a  cnticism  of  Dr.  Mott's  wont,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
it  is  entirely  contradicted  and  overthrown  by  the  investigations  of  Professors 
Smith  and  Ilint." 

Professor  Mallet's  work  is  declared  to  be  practically  valueless  because  it  avoids 
the  real  question.  ' '  He  ate  hydrate  of  alumina  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  and  not 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  bread  made  witn  alum  baking  powder .  •  •  • 
He  practically  admits  that  the  amount  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  aloaf  of  bread  had 
no  effect  upon  htm  when  taken  at  a  single  dose.  His  expei'iments  were  performed 
only  on  himself.  He  did  not  make,  as  he  would  doubtless  have  done  had  he  been 
mating  an  independent  scientific  investigation,  a  study  of  the  effects  on  himself 
of  the  residue  from  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hoagland,  of 
the  Roy^  Baking  Powder  Company,  had  no  interest  in  the  sensations  that  Pro- 
fessor Mallet  might  liave  experienced  »  *  •  had  he  taken  50  grains  of 
Bochelle  salts  several  times  a  day." 

The  memorial  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Mallet  has  not 
experimented  since  1888,  and  declares  that  the  manufacture  of  alum  baking  pow- 
ders has  been  greatly  improved  since  that  time.  The  exsiccated  soda  alum  now 
used  in  making  alum  baking  powder  was  not  perfected  in  1888.  Professor  Mallet 
did  not  make  any  experiments  to  show  that  unchanged  alum  is  left  in  bread  made 
with  alnm  baking  powders.  Ho  did  not  undertake  to  show  by  experiment  that 
food  prepared  with  alum  baking  powder  is  unwholesome.  His  experiments,  from 
which  he  infers  that  aluminum  hydroxide  impairs  digestion,  are  contradicted  by 
the  experimental  work  of  Professors  Smith  and  Flint.     (Memorial,  41-52.) 

The  memorial  declares  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committe  on  Maun- 
factores  failed  to  reply  to  a  request  on  behalf  of  the  American  Baking  Powder 
Association  for  a  hearing  before  the  committee,  yet  after  this  request  was  sent 
"testimony  was  taken  or  letters  solicited  and  printed  from  38  persons  hostile  to 
the  nse  of  alum  in  baking  powder."    The  memorial  also  savs: 

"  The  committee  states  that  for  13  mouths  a  most  searcning  investigation  has 
been  made;  and  that  its  time  were  worse  than  wasted  '  if  it  were  not  prepared 
to  make  specific  recommendations,  based  upon  the  evidence  which  it  has  taken 
where  sucn  evidence  is  conclusive.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  use  of  alum  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  food  product,  such  as  baking  powder,  is  concerned,  the  com- 
mittee, in  view  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  antagonistic  to  its  nse,  . 
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recouimendu  that  ite  ase  in  food  pruductH  nnd  bakiiii;  puwdere  be  prohibited  by 

"  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  cotnmittee  did  not  make  a  searching 
examination  of  the  baking'-powder  matter.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  opinions 
in  favor  of  alum  baking  powder  given  by  distingnished  men  at  home  and  abroad 
are  fonnd  in  this  report.  The  effect  of  ProfesBOT  Aasten'a  short  atatement  was 
ludicrons  in  the  extreme. 

' '  From  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  report  more  and  more  space  is  given  to  the 
opponents  of  tUom  baking  powder,  Cfiemists  who  wore  known  to  be  favorable 
to  the  cream  of  tartar  powder  were  telegraphed  for  to  come  on  at  once  anil  testify 
before  the  committee.  Old  reports  of  no  valoe  were  reanrrected  from  library 
dnet  bins  and  nsed  to  fill  np  the  report,  in  some  cases  with  the  dates  omitted,  so 
as  not  to  attract  public  attention  to  their  antiquity.  In  fact,  the  exact  experi- 
meatal  investigation  made  by  Professors  Flint  and  Smith  being  unanswerable, 
pages  of  mere  opinions  not  baaed  nxmn  facts,  experience,  or  experimental  investi- 
gation were  introduced,  no  as  to  form  what  might  be  called  an  "  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence,"  and  thus  delude  those  not  familiar  with  chemical  and  physio- 
logical science  into  mistaking  opinions  for  proofs.    (Memorial,  3d-ll.) 

D.  TI18  ooctuTtniw  of  alnmlnnm  oompouidi  in  natore. — The  memorial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baking  Puwder  Association  says: 

"Advocates  of  cream  of  tartar  liakinK  powders  state  that  salt«  of  alnmina  are 
not  fonnd  in  plants  or  articles  of  food,  nut  such  statements  are  false.  Eavser 
states  that  many  wines  contain  alumina  in  solution,  which  has  been  dissolved 
during  their  mannfactnre.  L'Hote  also  finds  this  to  be  the  case.  He  also  proved 
that  both  red  grapes  and  their  stalks  contain  soluble  salts  of  alnmina.  The  occur- 
rence of  alumina  compounds  in  flour  is  so  common  that  Wanklj^  advisee  analysts 
to  allow  for  it.  Parmentier  finds  alnmina  salts  in  many  spring  waters.  Yoshida 
proves  that  alnmina  comiiounds  exist  in  peas,  beans,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  millet, 
and  buckwheat.  Hnshrooms,  lichens,  fungi,  and  mosses  often  contain  consider- 
able amounts  of  salts  of  alnmina.  In  one  moss  (Lycopodium  complanalum) 
acetate  of  alumina  occurs  in  snch  quantities  that  a  lye  made  from  the  plant  can 
be  used  directly  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing.  The  mountain  raspberry  has  been  found 
to  contain  an  unusual  amount  of  alumina  salts.  Drs.  Harrington  and  Kinnicntt 
find  ttlnmiqa  in  the  ash  of  human  and  cow's  milk." 

It  is  farther  suggested  that  the  opinion  of  some  witnesses  against  alnm  baking 
powder,  that  the  occurrence  of  any  element  or  compound  in  vegetation  is  an  indi- 
cation of  its  suitability  for  food,  is  an  opinion  which  would  lead  to  unfortnnate 
restiltaif  it  were  consislontly  applied,     (Memorial,  33,38,47.) 

E.  Ii^iLrioiu  eflbcti  of  orB&m  of  tartar  baking  powder. — The  memorial  of  the  Amer- 
ican BakinK  Powder  Association  quotes  a  statement  made  in  Ptvrt  5  of  Bulletin  18, 
"  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist 
of  the  division  of  chemistry,"  that  a  loaf  of  bread  made  with  a  tartrate  powder 
contains  an  amount  of  salts  more  than  equivalent  to  one  Seidlitz  powder.  The 
memorial  asserts  that  "eminent  medical  authorities  claim  that  the  continued  use 
of  small  amounts  of  Rochelle  salts  is  extremdy  harmfal,  and  some,  indeed,  claim 
that  the  prevalence  of  Bright's  disease  is  owing  to  the  consumption  of  Rochelle 
salts  in  foods." 

Dr.  Austen,  testifying  before  the  judiciary comnjittee  of  the  G^eorgia  legislature, 
states  that  cream  of  tartar  is  made  from  argol ,  a  substance  deposited  from  grape 
juice  daring  fermentation,  termed  chemically  acid  tartrate  of  potash.  When 
mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  neutral  substance  it  becomes  baking 
powder.  In  making  bread,Bchemical  action  takes  place  which  sets  freecarbonic- 
acid  gaa  and  leaves  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  ordinarily  known  as  Rochelle 
salts.  No  argument  based  upon  the  healthful  nature  of  cream  of  tariiar  as  anch 
applies  as  regards  the  effect  of  BocheUe  salts,  the  sole  residnunt  of  the  baking 
powder  which  remains  in  the  bread.  Rochelle  salts  were  formerly  nsed  fre- 
quently as  a  medicine,  but  are  now  less  approved  because  of  their  injurious  effect 
on  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  Thus  in  the  bulletin  on  "  Food  and  Adulterants," 
prepared  by  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
stated  that  the  amount  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  used  becomes  in  the 
bread  the  equivalent  of  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  the  active  ingredient  of  Seidlits 

giwdera,  which  powders  are  a  strong  purgative.    The  direcdona  for  the  use  of 
rtar  baking  powders  often  called  for  a  quantity  equivalent  to  two  Seidlitz 
powders  or  more  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  anthorities,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Austen,  that  the  presence  of 
considerable  quantities  of  Rochelle  salts  in  food  stuffs  is  harmful  to  digestion. 
The  authorities  quoted  are  Professor  William  Jage,  Dr.  James  T.  Nichols,  Pro- 
fessor Von  Fehling,  and  Dr.  Wittbaus,  In  their  reepoctive  text-books.    In  addition 
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to  tbeea  authoritieB  the  witcesB  refers  to  the  statfiinent  of  iinineroiis  physiciaiiB  in 
New  York  City  aDd  Brooklyn,  in  the  issuea  of  tbe  New  York  World  of  July  8  and 
80,1888.     (Memorial,  27;  "Some  Interesting  Information,"  1-18.) 

The  New  York  World  oZ  July  26, 1888,  contained  an  article  on  thia  subject,  with 
the  head  lines  "Dynamite  outdone.  The  dangerous  combination  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  soda."  The  article  consisted  chiefly  of  interviews  by  a  reporter  with 
weU-known  phydcians.  The  writer  concluded  that  these  physicians  generally 
"  join  in  denonncinK  the  much  used  Rochelle  salts  powders,  which  are  toagreat 
extent  responsible  for  the  kidney  tronbles  and  dyspepsia  which  afflict  the  AJoatit- 
ican  peo^Q."  The  authoritiee  quoted  in  this  article  are  as  follows:  Dr.  David  A. 
Gorton;  Dr.  E,  H.  Bartley,  chief  chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  board  of  health;  Dr. 
Frank  A.  West,  profesaor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Long  Island  college  hospital; 


ria,  of  the  New  York  board  of  health:  Dr.  J.  T.  Nagle,  chief  of  the  New  York 
boreauof  vital  statiaticB;  Dr.  Phillip  E.  Donlin,  ej-deputy  coroner  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson. 

The  general  agre«nent  amon^  these  physldane  was  that  Bochelle  salts,  which 
are  the  reeddnom  left  by  the  action  of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders,  are  likely. 
If  need  regnlKrly  in  moderate  quantities,  nndnly  to  irritate  the  coating  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  whole  alimentary  tract,  acting  as  a  laxative  at  first,  ont  nltd- 
ntately  tending  to  cause  constipation,  and  that  less  serions  effects  would  be  pro- 
dnced  upon  the  kidneys. 

Themostdetailedstatementisthatof  Dr.  E.H.  Bartley,  who  says;  "Whenever 
cream  of  tartar  Is  used  in  the  kit«hen  it  is  changed  chemically  and  becomes 
Bochelle  salts.  Bochelle  satts  are  a  cathartic,  a  medicine  which  so  irritates  the 
stomach  and  fnt«stineB  that  nature  sets  up  an  inflammation  and  a  sickness  to 
expel  it  from  the  system.  This  expulsion  takes  the  form  of  cramps,  diarrhea, 
and  dysentery.  Besides  this  the  salt  produces  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and  consti- 
pation. Whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  kidney  disorders  it  aggravates  them, 
and  in  many  of  these  instances  aids  in  starting  the  latent  disease.  *  •  •  Each 
baking  powder  of  this  class  prescribes  an  ounce  of  powder  to  a  qnart  of  flonr. 
When  this  is  baked  it  makes  a  3-pound  loaf,  which  contains  one-half  of  an  ounce 
of  Rochelle  salts.  WeU-to-do  people  eat  on  an  average  half  a  pound  of  bread,  and 
working  men  2  pounds  per  diem.  The  former,  therefore,  take  into  their  system 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  the  latt«r  an  ounce  of  Bochelle  salts  every  day.  The 
former  certainly  injure  themselves,  while  the  latter  are  mining  their  systems. 
This  probably  is  a  powerful  factor  in  causing  the  great  mortality  in  sickness 
amongworking  people."    •    •    ♦ 

Dr.  Frank  A.  West,  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Long  Island  Coll<^ 
Hospital,  says  that  wbmi  Bochelle  salts  are  introduced  into  tbe  Byat«m  in  food 
they  have  to  be  eliminated  either  through  the  bowels  or  kidneys,  and  this  would 
prodnce  a  highly  irritating  effect  if  kept  np  for  any  time. 

Dr.  Farrington,  house  physician  of  the  Astar  House,  says  that  a  baking  powder 
which  produces  Rochelle  salts  would  canse  irritation  of  the  intestinal  caiuiJ,  which, 
after  a  time,  would  cause  obstinate  constipation.  The  daily  use  of  Bochelle  salts 
for  a  considerable  time  would  be  likely  to  result  in  ohronic  dyspepsia,  and  would 
certainly  injnre  the  tissuee  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  David  A.  Qorton  says  that  the  daily  consumption  of  Bochelle  salts  in  ordi- 


shouid  never  be  used  except  by  a  physician's  advice.  Its  continued  use  induces  a 
very  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stomach ,  and  especially  of  the  bowels,  and  finally 
prodncee  constipation  of  an  aggravated  type. 

Dr.  W.  J.  PurceB.of  thoNew  York  board  of  health,  says  that  pbysicians  seldom 
if  evernse  Bochelle  salts  to-day  for  laxative  purposes,  because  if  used  pernst- 
ently  they  prodnce  an  irritation  of  the  bowels  which  becomes  chronic,  and  which 
almost  invariably  results  in  serious  and  chronic  constipation. 

Dr.  Robert  L,  Dickinson  says  that  the  effect  upon  children  would  undoubtedly 
be  far  more  serious  than  npon  adults,  bnt  even  upon  an  adult  the  effect  would  be 
to  prodnce  diarrhea,  colic,  and  a  very  much  disordered  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  "  It  wonld  unquestionably  prodnce  a  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  if  not 
gastritis.  It  would  also  affect  the  kidneys  by  increasing  the  amount  of  solid  mat- 
ter to  be  excreted  by  them.  According  to  Bartholow,  the  best  authority  we  have, 
the  continned  use  of  alkalis  would  produce  the  effect  of  a  heart  poison  by  lower- 
ing the  blood  pressure,  tbe  temperature,  and  theactlon  of  the  heart.    Such  effects 
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aro  often  seen  in  patients  who  have  bi-en  actively  treated  for  acate  rhenmatiain 
by  this  very  remedy,"  (Memorial, 27,  38,39;  "  Some  Intereetimc  Information," 
14-17.) 

T.  All  iMldii^  powder*  InJnrlDU. — Dr.  W11.ET,  chief  chemist  of  the  ACTicnltnral 
Department,  is  oppcmed  to  all  tHtking  powders  of  every  description.  He  believes 
that  the  introdnctioTi  of  mineral  matters  of  that  kind  into  the  food  is  injnrioos, 
even  if  one  can  not  put  his  finger  on  a  spocific  instance.  What  makes  men  grow 
old  is  the  hardenins  of  their  arterlBH.  dne  to  a  deposit  of  mineral  matter;  u  the 
arteries  can  be  kept  elastic,  one  will  live  to  n  green  old  age.  The  reason  eo  many 
men  who  live  by  their  brains  fall  down  at  their  deaks  is  because  the  coatings  01 
their  arteries  become  encrusted.  When  a  small  artery  in  the  brain  becomes 
encrasted  that  is  the  end  of  one's  activity.  Physiciaaa  advise  the  avoidance  of  ' 
mineral  matters  as  far  as  possible.     (Senate  Committee,  33.  84.) 

In  a  qnotsdon  from  an  address  by  the  Hon,  Levi  Wells,  State  daiiy  and  pnre- 
food  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  national  meetioK  of  dairy  and 
food  commissionei-e  at  CSiicago,  October,  IBM,  it  is  declared  that  all  baking  pow- 
ders are  somewhat  objectionable  because  of  the  salts  which  they  leave  in  the  food; 
whether  the  residnnm  be  Rochelle  salts,  as  in  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders, 
or  whether  it  be  something  else,  the  reanlt  of  an  alnm  or  am  alun-phospate  pow- 
der.    (Memorial,  3S,  30.) 

PBOFOSEB  IiEOIBX^nOK. 

—Dr.  PENNiMANsaya  baking powden. „.  _,    ,. 

e  not  taken  directly  as  a  food  or  medicine,  and  ne  recalls  n 
otner  mHuince  in  which  a  chemical  process  is  inti'odiiced  into  everyone's  kitchen 
to  effect  a  certain  chemical  resnlt.  The  only  question  iai  Does  it  accomplish  that 
result  with  due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  consumer?    (Senate  Committee,  2t.) 

Dr.  Wiley  believes  that  alum  is  injurious,  but  he  does  not  intend  to  be  the 
judge  of  another  man's  diet.  He  is  opposed  to  prohibitive  legislation,  and  asks 
simply  that  all  substances  uaed  in  food  be  plainly  marked  on  the  label,  to  let  each 
man  judge  for  himself.  In  reply  to  a  qnestion  from  Mr.  Higgins,  Dr.  Wiley  says 
he  would  approve  a  provision  that  in  the  case  of  baking  powder  the  residuum  left 
in  the  breaa  should  be  stated  on  the  label.     (Senate  committee,  34,35. ) 

The  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  declares  that  manu- 
facturers of  alum  baking  powders  do  not  oppose  honest,  fairpure-food  legislation, 
and  are  not  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  fraud  or  deception.  Tbey  do  object  to  any 
legislation  which  is  intended  to  beneUt  a  rival  industry  at  the  expense  of  theirs, 
and  which  is  promoted  by  manufactured  testimony  and  by  the  opinions  of  scien- 
tiflc  men  which  are  not  supported  by  experiments  or  facta.     (Memorial,  p.  43.) 

B.  Action  of  State  logiilttntei, — The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares 
it  to  be  a  striking  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  complaint  against  alum  baking 

SDwders  that  the  States  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  New  York,  and  New 
ersey  have  all  refused  to  pass  bills  restricting  their  use.  The.'w  States  made  care- 
ful investigations,  while  tne  one  State  that  accepted  the  measure.  Missouri,  made 
no  such  investigation.  A  bill,  which  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  act  passed  by  the 
Missouri  legislature  in  18BQ,  was  introdnced  into  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in 
1900.  The  committee  of  the  Virginia  senate  to  which  the  bill  was  referred  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Richmond  each  made  an  investigation  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  measure  was  unjust  in  its  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  alum  baking  powders.  Among  the  reasons  set  forth  for  this  conclnsion  in  the 
pamphlet  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  are  these:  That  abundant  testimony  has 
been  given  before  various  bodies  and  iu  various  publications  that  alum  baking 
powder  is  not  injurious  to  health:  that  the  death  rate  in  Richmond  is  lower  since 
alum  baking  powder  has  been  used  than  before;  that  the  report  of  the  Mason  com- 
mittee contained  only  ex  parte  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  that  alum  b^dng 
powder  is  much  cheaper  than  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  lays  especial  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Misooari  act 
had  been  passed  without  due  consideration,  and  that  aft«r  an  extended  trial  in  a 
test  caee  a  Missouri  judge  e."cpreiM('d  the  conviction  that  alum  baking  powder  was 
harmless.    (Pamphlet  issued  by  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

0.  Banata  bUl  SeiS. — The  memorial  of  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Senate  bill  3018,  introduced  March  16. 1900,  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  standards  of  food  and  to  deter- 
mine the  wholesomeness  of  sttbatancee  added  to  foods;  his  decision  to  fix  the  stand- 
ards which  the  United  States  court  must  recognize.  These  provisions  would  pnt 
the  alum  baking  powder  industry  at  the  mercy  of  thtr  Secretary  of  AgricTilture, 
who,  though  a  perfectly  reliable  official,  the  memorial  says,  may  be  affected  by 
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misleading  atatemente  and  by  an  unfounded  prejndice  against  Edam  batdng  jmv- 
ders.  It  is  najnst  that  a  great  industry  Bhonld  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  any  one 
indiridnal  witnoat  even  a  chance  of  recourse  to  the  courta.     (Memorial,  pp.  1,3.) 

Ur.  HiooiNS  states  that  the  American  BaMng  Powder  Association  neartily 
approves  of  correct  pore-food  legislation,  and  is  not  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
Senate  bill  8618,  but  considers  that  section  T  is  nnwise  in  its  provisions  and  would 
unjustly  injure  the  alum  baking  powder  industry.  The  association  desires  the 
stuidums  and  wholesomeness  of  baking  powder  to  be  decided  in  the  courts,  and 
not  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  section  7  be  retained,  the  association  asks 
that  baking  ^wders  be  excluded  from  its  provisions  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  OTovisioQ.     (Senate  committee,  18,) 

Mr.  S.  H.  Steele,  vice-presiilent  of  the  Oeneral  Chemical  Company,  says  he  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  pure-food  le^slation,  but  qaestions  whether  Congrass  can 
fairly  ^scharge  its  duty  by  delegating  to  one  man  or  set  of  men  absolute  power 
to  establish  what  is  or  is  not  wholesome,  as  in  section  7  of  Senate  bill  8018.  Hr. 
Steele  considere  that  this  would  be  an  nnconstitutional  delegation  of  the  law- 
making power,  and  soggests  that  the  clause  providing  for  forfeiture  of  deleterious 
substances  is  a  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Aside  from 
constitutional  considerations.  Mr.  Steele  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
fairness  and  jnstice  that  one  man  should  be  empowered  to  determine  what  is  a 
crime.  He  suggests  an  amendment  making  the  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  admissible  as  evidence,  with  whatever  weight  the  jury  and  court  may 
Bee  fit  to  assign  them,  but  not  conclnsive.     (Senate  committee,  3,  i. ) 

Ur.  TJdeu.  objects  to  section  7  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  made  coiupulsory 
apon  the  Secretary  of  Agricnlture  to  accept  the  opinion,  of  the  12  experts  provided 
for,  bnt  that  it  still  rests  absolutely  with  him  to  decide.  He  says  this  bill  is  a 
direct  assault  upon  the  business  of  his  company.     (Senate  committee,  11,13.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association  does  not  object 
to_pni'e-food  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health,  but  does  object  to 
being  sabjected  to  a  few  men  who  may  have  a  theory,  and,  acting  npon  that 
theory,  may  destroy  the  alum  baking  powder  business.  The  association  desires 
a  chance  in  the  courta  to  have  full  testimony  on  both  sides.  (Senate  commit- 
tee, 2B.) 

Mr.  Edwards  also  objects  to  the  provision  of  Senate  bill  3616  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  power  lo-declare*hether  alum  baking  jwwder  is  wholesome 
or  not.  Declaring  it  unwholesome,  he  says,  would  mean  the  irretrievable  ruin  of 
all  the  ainm  baking  powder  companies.  Mr.  Edwards  considers  the  mode  of 
selecting  the  commission  of  experts  provided  by  the  bill  to  be  too  vague.  He 
asks  that  section  7  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  or  that  baking  powders  be  excepted. 
(Senate  commii^tee,  8-10.) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Jaqubs, 
says  be  is  in  favor  of  pnre-fi 
endangered  by  Senate  bill  3618,  particularly  by  section  7,  because  there  is  a  preju- 
dice throughout  the  country,  created  by  advertising,  against  baking  powders  con- 
taining alum.  On  account  of  that  prejudice  he  is  very  much  oppc«ed  to  leaving 
his  future  business  career  in  the  hands  of  a  commission.    The  manufacturers  have 


Mr.  COYNB  asks  that  the  inalienable  right  to  earn 
and  that  the  courts  and  right  of  trial  by  jury  remai 
of  alum  baking  powder.     (Senate  committee,  26.) 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  wish  any  commission  or  set  of  men  to  destroy  his  business 
becanseit  is  their  opinion  he  is  wrong.  Heobjectstothe  Secretary  of  AKriculture 
having  charge  of  the  matter,  because  there  is  iipre  judice  built  up  in  the  public  mind, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate,  that  alum  is  nnhealthful.  He  thinks  a  chem- 
ist is  incapable  of  deciding;  it  is  necessary  to  have  physiologists  who  understand 
tbe  channels  of  digestion.  He  believes  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  physiological  examination  of  the  materials  available  for  bak- 
ing powder.  Mr.  Davis  says  there  are  men  in  the  South  who  manufacture  baking 
powder  containing  IT  per  cent  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  there  is  a  firm  in  Rhode 
Island  which  has  come  out  recently  with  a  baking  powder  containing  10  per  cent 
of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  presents  logical  argumbuts  why  10  per  cent  is  as  desir- 
able as  17  per  cent.  If  the  gentlemen  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
decide  IS,  13,  or  14  per  cent  to  be  the  proper  thing,  the  men  in  T^ovidence  would 
have  lost  $300,000  or  $400,000,  and  the  men  in  the  Sout^  would  have  lost  their  bnal- 
neas,  amounting  to  $1,000,000  or  more.     (Senate  committee,  34,  S5.) 

Mr.  AcH  believes  that  lodging  so  mnch  power  in  the  hands  of  one  individuELl  or 
coterie,  as  contemplated  by  section  7,  would  eabjeot  them  to  such  temptation  as 
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sever  before  agsailed  mortal  man  in  this  country.  He  bases  this  statement  on 
what  the  profits  of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  company  wonld  be  if  the 
measnre  abonld  be  adapted.  He  declines  to  sanction  any  measure  that  would 
subject  any  man  to  such  temptation.     (Senate  conunittoe,  24.) 

Dr.  Fehmixak,  chemist  of  the  K&ryland  State  board  of  health,  prefers  io  leave 
the  wholeaomenesB  of  alum  baldn^  powder  to  the  courts,  rather  than  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  because  whileajnry  of  13  intelligent  men  have  sometimes 
let  a  guilty  man  escape,  they  have  seldom  convicted  an  innocent  one;  but  in  a 
scientific  commission  the  strongest  mind  is  very  apt  to  lead,  and  one  man  will 
miOte  up  the  finding  of  the  whole.     (Senate  committee,  S3.) 

Kr.  John  Davis,  president  of  the  Detroit  GhemicalWorks,  asks  that  the  decision 
as  to  the  standards  and  comparative  usefulness  of  bakiiig  powders  be  made  in  the 
courts,  where  a  proper  defense  can  be  made. 

Mi.  Arthur  Wykam,  general  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Uanufactor^: 
Company,  states  that  one  of  the  products  made  by  this  company  is  alnm.  He 
believes  it  a  legitimate  industry,  and  is  opposed  to  any  adverse  national  legis- 
lation which  will  prevent  its  being  heard  on  its  merits  in  the  courta.  (Senate 
committee,  0.) 

Mr.  E. L. DuDLRY,  of  Dudley  &  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  is  opposed  to  section  Tot 
bill  8618  as  antagonistic  to  hie  bnsinesa,  and  says  It  woald  ruin  his  company. 
(Senate  committee,  30.) 

Dr.  WiLKT,  chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agricnlture,  savs  the  whole 
question  of  advertising  and  trade  rivalry  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  bill  nnder  con- 
nderation.  The  great  qneetion  is  whether  things  which  are  added  to  food  are 
injurious  and  what  is  the  best  method  of  finding  out.  The  provisions  objected 
to  had  all  been  drawn  long  before  Senator  Mason's  committee  commenced  its 
Investigation,  and  were  in  the  biUs  reported  during  many  sessions.  The  abject 
has  been  to  establish  some  unbiased  commission,  which  could  get  at  the  matter 
without  being  paid  by  rival  concerns,  not  being  in  the  employ  of  any  commercial 
interest,  but  selected  jointly  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricnlture,  and  presumably  of  a  high  order  and  unbiased  in  its  relationa 
to  trade  interests. 

Dr.  Wiley  says  he  would  deplore  any  action  which  would  injure  any  legitimate 
businees,  and  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  the  findings  of  a  commisston  which 
would  be  unfair  to  anyone's  trade  interests.  It  seems  to  him  that  it  is  unfair  to 
assnme  that  section  7  is  antagonistic  to  alum  baking  powder;  it  had  nomore  refer- 
ence to  alum  baMng  powder  than  to  any  other  injurious  substance.  TTie  bill  pro- 
vides that  every  interest  shall  be  heard  by  the  commission.  In  studying  the  effect 
of  alum  in  food  the  commission  wonld  be  required  to  inform  the  mannfacturerB. 
and  ask  them  to  appear  and  present  their  sloe  of  the  case.  (Senate  ccmunittoe, 
83,  S4.) 

D.  Anwndmaiit  to  Benata  bill  8618.— Dr.  WiLRT  ezpreasee  hie  entire  willingness 
to  accept  an  amendment  making  the  findings  of  the  commission  simply  a  guide 
to  the  court  instead  of  obligatory  upon  the  courts.     (Senate  committ^,  S4.} 

Mr.  Steele  submits  an  amendment,  approved  by  Dr.  Wiley,  making  the  stand- 
ards and  determinations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricnlture  merely  evi- 
dence, which  maybe  heard  with  all  the  weight  that  would  naturally  attach  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  commission  of  experts,  but  leaving  theparties  in  interest  at  liberty 
to  show  that  the  conclusion  may  be  erroneous.    (Senate  committee,  85,  SO.) 
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DIGEST  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 

SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  RELATING  TO 

ADULTERATED  AND  UNWHOLESOME  FOOD. 


rNTBODUcrnoN. 

ATTTHORmES  FOE  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OP  PUBE-POOD  LAWS. 

While  laws  of  one  kind  or  another  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  food  are  found 
In  practically  every  State  in  the  ITnion,  effective  provisions  for  the  enforcement 
of  theae  laws  have  been  enacted  in  only  abont  half  of  the  Commonwealtha.  In 
Connecticut  and  Eentacky  the  State  agricultnral  experiment  station  Is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regarding  adnlteratiou  of  food  and  unwholesome 
food,  while  Connectictit  has  also  a  dairy  commissioner  to  enforce  the  regnlatlona 
as  to  dairy  products.  The  State  board  of  agricnltnrein  North  Carolina  is  directed 
to  enforce  the  pure-food  laws,  while  in  Missonri  and  New  York  the  board  of  agri- 
culture enforces  the  laws  relating  to  dairy  prodacte  only.  In  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  the  State  board  of  health  is  the  authority  for  esecutii^  these  laws,  and 
is  nsnally  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors  and  in  some  cases  chemists  and  other 
experts.  Special  ofBcers,  usually  known  by  the  title  of  dairy  and  food  conunis- 
stoners,  have  been  establlFhed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pnre-food  laws  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin.  California.  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  North  Dakota  have  dairy  com* 
missionerH  to  administer  the  laws  regarding  dairy  products,  but  have  no  special 
officers  to  enforce  the  other  pure-food  laws. 

These  varione  authoritiee  and  their  inspectors  or  agents  are,  in  every  case,  given 
quite  definite  authority  to  enter  premises  where  they  believe  articles  of  food  are 
mannfactored  or  sold,  to  open  any  package  and  inspect  the  contents,  and  to  take 
samples  for  analysis.  Penaltiesareusnallypreecribedforhinderingtheseofflcen 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  several  of  the  States  where  such  special  otQ- 
cers  exist,  and  in  scone  others  where  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  State  inspec- 
tion, it  is  provided  that  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  articles  of  food  must  deliver 
a  sample  to  any  person  int^ested  who  tendne  the  market  price. 

GENEBAL  LAWS  REGARDING  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 

Practically  every  State  and  Territory  has  a  provision  of  some  sort  prohibiting 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  the  sale  of  adulterated  food.  In  a  considerable  nnm- 
ber  of  States,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  these  provisions  are  very  brief 
and  general  in  their  form.  They  do  not  carefully  define  adulterations  or  provide 
for  exceptions.  More  recent  laws  enacted  in  over  half  of  the  States  are  much 
more  eIaborat«  and  effective.  In  many  cases  the  language  used  in  these  later  laws 
Ib  practically  identical  In  the  different  States.  After  defining  food  in  a  broad 
manner,  especially  so  as  to  ioclade  artivlee  of  drink,  they  usually  declare  that  food 
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shall  be  deemed  adnlterated  in  the  following  coses:  "  First,  if  any  anbetaDce  or 
sabetances  have  been  mixed  with  it  ao  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injnrioiosly  affect 
its  qnality  or  strength;  second,  if  an  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  anbatancee 
have  been  snbstitnted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it:  third,  if  any  valuable  constitaent 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it;  fourth,  if  it  is  an  imitation  of  or 
issoldunder  the  name  of  another  article;  fifth,  if  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of 
a  diseased,  decomposed,  patrid,  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  sabstance,  whether 
manufactured  or  not;  sixth,  it  itis  colored,  coated,  polished,  or  powdered  whereby 
damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it 
really  is;  seventh,  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonons  ingredient  or  any  ingredient 
which  may  render  it  injiiriona  to  the  health  of  a  person  conanming."  There  are 
some  modifications  in  detail  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States. 

These  general  laws  also  provide  for  certain  exceptions  from  their  definitions. 
Thus  it  ia  conamonly  declared  that  mixtures  or  compounds  known  as  ordinary 
articles  of  food  shall  not  be  deemed  adulterated  if  they  are  so  labeled  as  distinctly 
to  show  their  character  and  if  they  contain  no  injurious  substance.  The  further 
provision  is  added  by  a  few  States  that  such  permissible  compounds  must  con- 
tain every  necessary  ingredient  and  no  unnecessary  ingredient,  while  a  few  States 
require  that  the  names  of  their  ingredients  shall  be  placed  on  the  label. 

Oregon  and  South  Dakota  have  detailed  definitions  of  adulterated  foods,  hnt 
permit  their  sale  if  properly  labeled  to  show  their  true  character. 

These  more  elaborate  laws  usually  contain  also  definite  provisions  regarding 
their  enforcement,  which  are  seldom  found  in  the  briefer  laws.  Sometimes 
there  are  very  detailed  retiuiremeuts  regarding  the  taking  of  samples,  such  as  a 
requirement  that  the  sample  shall  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  or  his 
representative  and  often  another  witness,  or  the  requirement  that  a  pan  of  the 
sample  shall  be  sealed  up  separately  and  left  with  the  person  in  charge  as  a  pro- 
tection against  error  and  fraad  in  the  analysis  of  the  article. 

In  Colorado,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maryland  the  laws  regarding  food 
adulterations  are  less  elaborate.  They  declare  usually  that  no  injurious  adultera- 
tion shall  be  permitted,  but  that  mixtures  or  adulterations  which  are  not  harm- 
ful may  be  sold  if  the  purchaser  ia  Informed  of  their  character  and  if  they  are 
properly  labeled. 

SALE  OF  UNWHOLESOME  POOD. 

Nearly  all  of  theStatesprohibit  the  sale  of  impure,  corrupted,  decayed,  or  otiier- 
wise  unwholesome  articles  of  food  or  drink.  A  few  Stetes  make  this  prohibition 
only  with  the  added  clause."  unless  the  buyer  is  informed  aa  to  the  true  character 
of  articles."  The  laws  on  this  subject  are  tor  the  moat  part  brief  and  do  not  differ 
greatly  among  themselves.  Some  add  more  specific  prohibitions,  such  as  that  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  which  was  ditwascd  or  which  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter 
shall  not  be  sold:  but  the  general  terms  of  the  other  laws  would  doubtless  cover 
cases  of  this  sort. 

Most  of  the  States  having  detailed  laws  concerning  food  adulteration  such  as 
have  already  been  described  inclnde.  under  the  definitions  of  adulterated  food, 
articles  which  consist  of  or  contain  tainted  or  unwholesome  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  Some  of  these  States  have  also  separate  provisions  regarding  unwhole- 
some food,  but  in  others  the  definition  in  the  general  law  is  the  only  one  on  this 
subject. 

The  laws  of  a  dozen  or  more  States,  including  such  important  States  as  IHinoia, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  New  York,  prohibit  the  tilling,  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  of  a  calf  under  the  age  of  4  weeks  (in  one  or  two  States,  8  weeks) 
or  the  sale  of  the  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  under  that  age.  Ohio  has  a  more  detailed 
law  on  this  subject.  ^ 
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VINEGAB. 

Approxiinateir  half  of  the  States  have  special  lawB  regarding  the  adulteration 
orfiziiigthe  staadardof  Tinegar.  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  con- 
ttiut  thenteelvee  with  declaring  that  no  vinegar  shall  be  sold  aa  cider  vinegar  which 
is  not  produced  solely  from  pnre  apple  jnice,  and  that  no  injnrioas  ingredients  Bhal) 
be  need  in  vinegar  of  any  sort.  Miasoari  probibits  Imitations  of  fmit  vinegar  and 
the  use  of  artiScial  coloring  in  vinegar.  The  other  Stat^  regulating  vinegar  are 
Connecticut,  District  of  Colombia,  minois.  Indiana,  Eansaa,  Michigan,  Minneeota, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  The  laws  of  these  States  have  the  general  pro- 
visions above  named,  bat  add  other  more  elaborate  requirements.  They  require 
Uiat  vinegar  shall  have  an  acidity  osoally  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  of  absolute 
acetic  acid;  in  Minnesota,  New  York,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  and 
'^rginia  the  standard  is  4}  per  cent.  Most  of  these  States  declare  further  that  cider 
vinegar  mast  contain  at  least  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  It  is  also  a  com- 
mon requirement  that  all  vinegar  shall  be  made  exclusively  from  the  fruit  or  grain 
from  which  it  pnrportB  to  be  made  and  shall  be  correctly  branded.  In  many 
States  the  law  requires  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer  of  vinegar, 
especially  if  it  is  labeled  "  cider  vinegar,"  to  be  branded  on  the  package.  In  a 
few  States  there  is  a  clause  fixing  the  percentage  of  solids  and  of  mineral  matter 
or  mineral  ash  which  must  be  contained  in  fmit  vinegar  of  any  kind.  A  some- 
what more  common  provision  prohibits  the  nse  of  artificial  coloring  matter  in 
vinegar.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  require  the  branding  of 
vinegar  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  whether  it  is  fermented  or  distilled,  while 
Minnesota,  Sonth  Dakota,  Utah,  and  one  or  two  other  States  require  the  strength 
or  acidity  fa>  be  marked. 

ADULTERATION  OF  LIQUORS. 

Liquors  are  nnUormly  inclnded  under  the  definition  of  food  in  connection  with 
the  general  laws  prohibiting  food  adulteration.  In  addition  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  States  have  special  laws  regarding  the  adulteration  of  liquors  intended 
for  nse  as  beverages.  The  most  usual  form  of  these  laws  is  a  prohibition  upon 
the  adulteration  of  spirituous  or  malt  liqoors  with  certain  ennmerated  drugs  or 
with  other  injorions  substances.  The  drugs  which  are  most  commonly  named  in 
the  prohibition  are  coc  ulns  indicus,  wormwood,  aloes,  salicylic  acid,  ete. 

Georgia,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Ohio  have  special  laws  prohibiting  the  adul- 
teration of  domestic  wine  (that  is,  wine  made  within  theState)  with  other  liquors 
or  forcngn  snbstances.  The  Ohio  and  New  York  laws  are  exceedingly  detailed, 
providing  for  the  labeling  of  wine  "pure  wine,"  "  wine  "  or  " halt  wine,"  and 
"  compound  wine  "  according  to  its  standard. 

Missouri  has  established  an  inspector  of  beer  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all 
breweries  and  to  stamp  every  package  containing  beer  with  a  certificate  as  to  its 
purity.  Beer  mnst  be  mannfactured  only  from  pure  enumerated  grains,  malt, 
hops,  and  yeast. 

SUGAR,  SIRUP,  AND  HONEY. 

The  laws  of  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  and  Michigan  contain  special  provision  regarding  the  adul- 
teration of  sugar  and  molasses  with  glucose,  starch  sugar,  and  similaT-  producte. 
In  some  instances  the  law  merely  prohibite  fraudulent  adulteration,  while  in  other 
States  it  is  provided  that  the  proportion  of  glucose  or  the  proportions  of  all  the 
ingredients  must  be  labeled  upon  packages  containing  such  adulterants.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Sonth  Dakote,  and  Vermont  there  are  found  pro- 
visions requiring  that  compounds  in  imitation  of  honey  not  produced  exclusively 
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bjr  the  honey  bee  must  be  labeled  to  show  their  trae  character.  Uiimeeota  and 
Sonth  Dakota  further  prohibit  the  sale  as  genuime  of  honey  produced  by  bees  fed 
with  angar,  glacose,  or  similar  anbetancefl. 

In  Haseachnaetta,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Vermorit,  and  New  York  the  adnlterati<m 
of  maple  engar  or  simp  with  cane  angar  or  glncoee  or  other  aabstancea  is  pro- 
hibited, as  well  as  the  sale  of  each  adulterated  articles.  New  York  and  Ohio  for- 
ther  prohibit  the  adulteration  of  cane  sugar  or  sirup  with  maple  aogar  or  simp. 

ADULTERATED  CANDY. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  a  large  majority  of  the  States  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  injurious  adulterations  of  candy.  These  laws  are  usually  in 
practicallj'  the  same  language.  They  declare  it  unlawful  to  mannfacture  or  Bell 
candy  containing  terra  alba,  barytee.  talc,  or  other  mineral  snbetaiicee,  or  inju- 
iloas  flavors  or  coloring  matter,  or  other  harmfol  sabstancea. 

CANNED  GOODS. 

In  Dlinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  the 
law  requires  that  canned  goods  of  any  sort  must  be  distinctly  labeled  with  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  packer  (or,  in  some  States,  of  either  the  packer 
or  the  dealer),  together  with  some  term  indicating  the  quality  of  the  contents. 
Most  of  these  States  farther  declare  that  so-called  "soaked"  or  "bleached" 
goods— that  is,  goods  canned  from  products  previously  dried— must  be  labeled  as 
such  in  prescribed  type. 

ADULTERATION  OF  LARD, 

Eleven  States  have  special  proviaions  regarding  the  adulteration  of  lard  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Dlinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Sonth  Dakota,  and  Vermont).  The  usual  provision  is 
that  no  combination  of  fats  or  oils  not  produced  exclusively  from  pure  fat  of 
healthy  swine  shall  be  marked  "pure,"  "  refined,"  or  "  family,"  but  that  every 
such  compound  must  be  distinctly  marked  in  prescribed  type  "  compound  lard" 
or,  in  some  States,  "substitute."  Lard  mixed  with  other  substances  must  in  some 
of  these  States  be  marked  ' '  adulterated. "  In  two  or  three  States  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  of  such  compounds  must  also  be  placed  on  the  label,  and  in  oth^ 
retail  packages  containing  it  must  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  label. 

ADULTERATION  OF  OTHER  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD.     ■ 

In  certain  States  provirions  regarding  the  adulteration  of  other  specific  arti- 
clee  have  been  enacted.  Thns  in  California  it  is  unlawful  tw  sell  adulterations 
or  imitations  of  olive  oil.  The  laws  of  the  District  of  Colambia  define  in  detail 
the  standards  of  coffee,  tea,  cider,  glucose,  flonr,  bread,  and  olive  oil.  In  Illinois, 
Michigan,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  there  are  special  regulations  requiring  the 
labeling  of  imitations  or  adulterations  of  jellies  or  jams.  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota  regulate  th«  mannfacture  and  sale  of  baking  powder,  especially 
that  containing  alum.  In  Nebraska  and  Virginia  the  adulteration  of  cider  is 
prohibited,  while  in  Missouri,  Tesaa,  Virginia,  and  Vermont  mixtures  of  grain  or 
adulterations  of  flour  or  meal  must  be  labeled  to  show  their  true  character. 
Illinois  has  regulations  concerning  the  adulteration  of  flavoring  extracts,  choco- 
late, and  cocoanut,  while  Minnesota  and  Sonth  Dakota  similarly  regulate  the 
adtiltMittion  of  spices  and  condiments. 
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IMITATION  BUTTER,  OLBOB£ABGABINE,  ETC. 

Almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  tbe  Union  has  a  special  provision  in  its 
laws  r^arding  imitations  of  bntter.  Maay  of  theee  proviaionB  are  highly  elabo- 
rate. In  more  than  half  of  the  States  it  ia  declared  that  imitations  of  bntt^  m.nst 
be  wholly  free  from  coloration.  Host  of  the  great  dairy  States  have  this  provi- 
sion. A  common  form  of  the  law  is  to  prohibit  the  mannfactare  or  sale  of  any 
componnd  of  fats,  In  imitation  of  bntter,  not  produced  wholly  from  pure  milk  or 
cream,  with  the  {mtviso  that  oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  separate  form,  Insnch 
manner  as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  its  tme  character,  free  from  coloration  or 
from  any  ingredient  which  makes  it  look  like  bntter.  In  other  States  it  is  declared 
that  no  person  shall  mix  any  combination  of  fats  not  produced  from  pare  milk  or 
cream  with  annatto  or  other  coloring  sabstanoee  or  with  gennine  bntter,  bo  as  to 
make  the  prodnct  resemble  bntt«r. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  States  which  thns  provide  that  imitations  of  bntter 
shall  be  free  from  coloring  add  further  that  Qiey  shall  be  labeled  distinctly  to 
show  their  tme  character.  Ia  some  cases  the  label  mnst  be  "  snbetitnte  for  bnt- 
terf*  in  other  cases  "  oleomargarine,"  wtule  a  few  States  allow  varions  alternative 
phrases  to  be  need.  Snob  labels  mast  be  placed  conspicnoosly  npon  the  original 
package,  often  in  two  or  more  places,  and  retail  sales  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
wrapper  or  label  of  a  similar  character.  The  size  of  type  is  generally  prescribed 
whOTe  labels  ore  reqnired.  A  half  dozen  of  the  States  which  forbid  the  coloring 
of  imitation  bntter  content  themselves  with  a  further  prohibition  npon  the  sale 
cf  imitation  bntter  as  genuine,  without  distinctly  prescribing  the  method  of 
marking  it. 

Vermont,  South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia  require  oleomugarine  to  be  cdored 
pink.  In  18  States,  the  most  important  of  which  are  C^ifomla,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  the  lawdoee  not  prohibit  the  coloration  of  imitation  bntter  bnt  merely 
reqniree  it  to  be  labeled  properly.  The  provisions  regarding  these  labels  corre- 
spond closely  with  those  already  referred  to.  Of  these  13  States,  California,  North 
Carolina,  and  Miohigan  further  require  the  names  of  the  ingredients  of  imitation 
batter  to  be  placed  npon  the  label.  And  there  is  a  similar  requirement  in  Ohio, 
where  the  coloration  of  oleomargarine  Is  also  prohibited. 

Two  or  three  States  merely  prohibit  the  sale  of  lmitati<»ui  of  batter  without 
more  specific  provisions.  It  is  probable  that  these  laws  wonld  be  construed  to 
permit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  distinct  form. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  which  have  laws  directed  against  the  maun- 
facture  and  sale  of  imitation  butter  add  a  provision  that  keepers  of  hotels,  board- 
ing honses,  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment,  who  use  or  serve  such  imi- 
tation, must  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  their  guests,  either  verbally  or  by  printing 
upon  the  bill  of  fare  or  by  posting  a  conspicuous  notice  in  prescribed  type,  or  some- 
timee  by  all  of  these  methods.  In  California,  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
and  Wisconsin  it  is  unlawfnl  to  use  imitation  bntter  or  cheese  in  any  institation 
receiving  State  snpport.  SeveralStates,  notably  Connecticut, Massachusetts,  Ohio. 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  further  require  that  all  places  where  oleomargarine  or 
similar  snbstancea  are  sold  shall  maintain  conspicnoua  notices  to  that  effect. 
Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska  require  mannf  acimrers  and  dealers  in  imitation  bnt- 
ter to  obtain  a  State  license,  paying  fees  of  considerable  amount.  In  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Uinneeota,  and  one  or  two  other  States  the  law  declares  that  the 
words  "butter,"  "dairy,"  "creamery,"  or  any  name  or  representation  of  a  breed 
of  dairy  cattle,  shall  not  be  used  in  connection  with  imitations  of  butter. 

California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  have  recently 
enacted  laws  regarding  what  is  known  as  ' '  process  butter  "  or  boiled  butter- 
made  by  melting  down  original  stock  bntter,  nsnally  of  an  inferior  character. 
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and  mjziiig  it  with  niillf  and  reworking  it  into  the  form  ot  batter.  These  States 
leqoire  {bat  batter  prodoced  in  this  way  ehall  be  conspicaoosly  labeled  ' '  prooees 
batter  "  or  "  renoTated  batter. " 

IMITATION  AND  FILLED  CHEESE. 

.  LawB  regarding  the  adulteration  or  imitation  of  cheeee  are  lees  generally  found 
than  those  regarding  imitation  butter.  In  eight  of  the  States  the  laws  already 
described  regarding  imitation  batter  embrace  also  imitstion  cheese;  It  is  tbas 
nnlanfal  to  color  any  imitation  to  resemble  genuine  cheese,  and  labels  of  imita- 
tions are  reqnired.  In  ax  other  States  there  are  separate  provisions  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  imitation  cheese  as  genaine,  while  two  States  reqaiie  that  it  shall  be 
cons[ncaoaaly  labeled  as  each.  "Imitation"  in  these  States  seems  aaaally  to 
include  what  is  elsewhere  defined  as  "filled"  cheese.  Several  of  the  leading  dairy 
States,  notably  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin,  prohibit  the  sale  of  "  filled  cheese,"  that  is,  cheese  into  which  melted 
butter  or  animal  fats  or  oils  hare  been  introduced.  In  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire 
filled  cheese  may  be  sold  if  labeled  conspicuously  as  such. 

BRANDma  OF  CHEESE. 

California,  Colorado,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  all  important  dairy  States,  provide  for  the  branding 
of  cheese.  Fall  cream  cheese  is  defined  in  some  of  these  States  as  that  made  from 
milk  from  which  no  cream  has  been  removed,  or  milk  conforming  to  the  legal 
standard.  In  other  States  it  is  defined  ae  cheese  containing  a  certain  percentage 
of  fats  to  total  solids  or  to  total  weight;  these  percentages  differ  materially. 
Nearly  all  the  States  named  authorize  and  some  of  them  require  the  branding  of 
fall  cream  cheese  as  aach,  nsnallymth  the  aame  of  the  State  added.  Stencils  for 
this  purpose  are  in  many  cases  furnished  by  State  authorities.  In  four  of  these 
States  it  is  required  that  cheese  made  from  skimmed  mUk  shall  be  oonepicuously 
labeled  "skimmed  cheese,"  and  there  is  a  similar  provision  as  to  skinmied  cheese 
in  two  or  three  States  which  have  no  other  restrictions  on  this  subject.  California 
and  Pennsylvania  establish  several  different  grades  of  cheese  according  to  the 
percentage  of  tat,  and  require  them  to  be  labeled  as  such. 

PURITY  OF  MILK. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  milk,  or  the 
sale  of  adulterated  milk,  and  most  of  them  add  a  prohibition  against  the  sale  of 
impure  or  unwholesome  milk.  In  many  States  detailed  definitions  are  given  as 
to  what  constitntes  adulterated  or  impure  or  unwholesome  milk.  Thus  mUk  is 
considered  adulterated  if  water  or  any  other  foreign  snbstance  is  added  to  it.  It 
is  considered  unwholesome  if  taken  from  cows  having  diseases,  sores,  ete. ,  or 
within  15  days  before  or  4  or  S  days  after  parturition,  or  from  cows  which  are  fed 
upon  any  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  or  otherwise  tending  to  produce 
unwholesome  milk.  A  number  of  the  States  specially  declare  that  milk  &om 
cows  fed  on  brewery  or  distillery  waste  ahall  be  considered  nnwholesome.  A 
smaUer  number  of  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  cows  which  are 
used  to  produce  milk  for  sale  in  stables  which  are  ci'owded  or  otherwise  unhealthy, 
and  further  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  from  cows  kept  in  such  conditions,  while 
two  or  three  also  forbid  the  sale  of  milk  exposed  to  exhalations,  ete. ,  from  persons 
having  contagions  diseases. 

In  several  States  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  or  milk  from  which  the  strippings 
have  been  withheld  is  prohibited,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  courts  would 
interpret  this  provision  to  mean  that  such  milk  mnat  not  be  sold  as  pure.    The 
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lsw8  of  several  other  States  contain  euch  a  modifying  provigion,  declaring  that 
Bkimmed  milt  msy  be  aold  only  with  notice  to  the  pnrchaeer  of  its  character.  In 
f  nlljr  half  of  the  Stat«B,  inclnding  most  of  the  leading  dairy  States  and  those  con- 
ttdning  large  cities,  ekimmed  milk  may  be  aold  only  from  cans  or  Teasels  con- 
spicaoosly  marked,  in  prescribed  type,  with  the  words  "  skimmed  milk."  The 
New  York  law  especially  declares  that  skimmed  milk  shall  not  be  sold  at  aU  in 
Gtreat«r  New  York,  bnt  may  be  sold  as  snch  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Abont  half  of  the  States,  inclnding  lihe  most  popnloos  and  important  ones, 
define  the  standard  of  milk  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  hotter  fat  and  of  total 
solids  to  the  entire  weight  of  the  milk.  The  most  common  requirement  is  that 
milk  BbEdl  contain  not  less  than  8  per  cent  of  batter  fat,  but  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia, Uaryland,  and  Minnesota  reqnire  8.9  per  cent,  while  Haesachusetts  reqnirea 
8.7  per  cent.  The  standard  for  total  solids  including  fat  is  11. G  pei'  cent  in  1 
State,  13  per  cent  in  4  States,  13.5  per  cent  in  6  States,  and  18  per  cent  in  8  States 
(Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  New  Hampshire). 

Sereral  of  the  leading  dairy  States  hare  provisions  also  regarding  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  regulating  the  method  of  testing,  weighing,  and  accounting 
for  milk,  and  prohibiting  the  conversion  of  milk  or  its  products,  when  r&jeived  in 
trast  for  mannfacture  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  to  tho  nee  of  any  other  per- 
son. In  a  few  caaee  the  law  declares  that  creameries  and  ntensila  used  in  con- 
nection with  them  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  regarding  the  pnrity  of  milk  Is  often  placed  in 
the  hands  of  local  inspectors  or  boards  of  health,  even  in  States  having  central 
dairy  officers.  In  Califomia  State  insjvectors  of  milk  are  provided  for,  while  In 
Iowa,  Uinnesota,  and  Washington  perBcms  selling  milk  in  citiei  are  required  to 
obtain  licenses  from  the  State  authorities,  which  are  also  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  as  to  mlik.  The  dairy  laws  of  Connectlcat,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Maine,  Maryland,  Maesochnaetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island  authorize  or  reqnire  local  govemm^its  to  appoint  inspectors  of  milk  and 
prescribe  the  powers  of  these  inspectors.  In  several  of  these  States  it  is  further 
provided  that  keepers  of  dairies  must  obtain  license  or  permits.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  the  laws  regarding  municipal  corporations  frequently  contain  pro- 
visions anthorizing  them  to  regulate  the  adulteration  and  sale  of  milk,  and  to 
inspect  It. 

CHEMICAL  PEESEEVATrVBS  IN  DAIBY  PEODUCTS. 

Several  States  (Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Wisconsin)  expressly  prohibit  theuse  of  certain  enumerated 
or  other  injurious  chenucals  In  milk,  butter,  or  other  dairy  prodocte.  These 
chemicals  are  mostly  such  as  are  used  for  preserving  these  products. 
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DIGEST  OF  LAWS  BY  STATES. 
UNITED  STATES. 

Importation  of  adulterated  food.— In  connection  with  the  act  of  Augnet  HO,  1890, 
regnlatliig  the  inspection  of  meats  for  exportation  from  the  United  StoteB,  provis- 
ions were  enacted  making  it  unlawfni  to  import  into  the  United  Sta tea  adulterated 
or  nnwholesome  food  or  drag;8,  or  HpiritnooB,  vinone,  or  malt  liqnors  containing 
any  injnrioaH  insredientB.  Penalty  not  over  (l.ODO  or  impriBonuient  not  over  1 
year,  or  both,  with  forteitnre  of  the  articles  imported.  The  Preaideut,  if  Battefied 
that  adalterated  articles  are  being  imported  to  an  extent  dan^rons  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  may  iBsne  a  proclamation  Bnependisg  the  importation 
of  Bach  articles.     ( Acte  of  1890,  ch.  839. ) 

Filled  cheese. — An^  enbatance,  in  imitation  of  cheeee,  made  of  milk  or  skimmed 
milk,  with  an  admixture  of  butter,  animal  or  v^etable  fate,  or  other  foreign 
componndB,  is  defined  as  "  filled"  cheese.  Hannfactnrers  of  filled  cheeBe  most 
pay  (400  tax  yearly;  wholesale  dealers,  $350;  retail  dealers,  $12.  In  addition,  a 
tax  of  I  cent  per  poand  is  collected  from  the  mannfactnrer.  Importers  of  filled 
cheeBe  ninst  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  import  daties,  an  intemal-revenne 
taioC  8centaperxK>und.  Detailed  provisions  are  enacted  r^^ding  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  the  stamping  of  packages  to  indicate  payment,  etc. 

Every  package  of  filled  cheese  must  be  branded  as  such,  in  letters  not  less  than 
S  inches  long,  on  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides.  Retail  dealers  shall  sell  only  from 
original  stamped  or  marked  packages,  and  ehall  wrap  the  cheese  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer in  a  Bnitable  package  marked  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  CommisRioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Retail  and  wholesale  dealers  in  filled 
cheese  must  post  conTOicnonaly  a  sign,  ■■  Filled  cheese  sold  here." 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Yarioos  fines  and  penaltiea  are  imposed  for  violationB  of  the  law. 
<Ata  of  1897,  ch.  3370 

OUomargarine. — The  United  States  law  designates  as  oleomargarine  all  sab- 
stances  composed  of  animal  or  vegetable  oil  made  in  imitation  of  butter. 
Various  such  substances  are  enumerated.  Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  are 
required  to  pay  a  tax  of  $600  annnally;  wholesale  dealers,  $480;  retail  dealers, 
$48.  In  addition  an  internal -revenue  tax  of  3  cents  jter  pound  is  imposed. 
Oleomargarine  imported  from  foreign  countries  mnst  pay  an  intemal-revenne 
tax  of  15  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  import  duty.    Detailed  regulations  are 

Erovided  regaroing  the  method  of  collecting  the  tax  and  the  use  of  stamps  to 
idicate  its  payment. 

Each  package  of  oleomargarine  must  be  marked  and  stamped  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Retail  dealers  shall  use  packages  or  wrappers  similarly  marked,  and  may  sell 
only  from  original  stamped  pacuwes. 

Tho  Conuuissioner  of  IntM^al  Revenue  is  directed  to  employ  an  expert  chemist 
and  a  microecopiet,  and  may  employ  additional  expert  assistance  to  detennjne 
what  substances  should  be  subject  to  this  tax. 

Varions  penalties  are  imposed  for  different  yiolations  of  the  law.  (Acts  of 
1888,  ch.  840.) 

Mixed  flour. — The  war-revenue  act  of  1808  levies  an  internal-revenue  tax  upon 
mixed  flour.  Mixed  flour  is  defined  as  any  product  made  from  wheat  mixed  with 
any  other  grain  or  material  or  with  the  product  of  any  other  grain  or  material. 
Every  person  manufacturing  or  packing  mixed  flour  shall  pay  an  annual  tax  of 
$12,  and  in  addition  a  tax  of  4  cente  per  barrel  of  not  over  196  ponnde.  2  cents  per 
naif  barrel,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  smaller  packages.    Detailed  regulations  are 

Cicribed  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the  use  of  stamps  to  indicate  payment, 
h  package  must  be  marked  ' '  Mixed  fionr,"  in  letters  not  less  than  2  inches 
long,  together  with  the  name  of  the  maker  or  packer,  his  place  of  business,  and 
the  name  of  the  ingredients  composing  it.    A  card  with  similar  information  must 
be  placed  inside  the  packi^e.    Mixed  flour  imported  from  foreign  countries  must 
IM 
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payataxeqnal  to  the  tntemaldnt^  in  addition  to  the  import  dnties.  Mixed  flonr 
exported  from  the  United  States  is  not  enbject  to  the  tas,  bnt  mmt  be  properly 
m&rked.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenoe  is  Instmcted  to  make  neceeeary 
regolationa  for  enforcing  the  law.  Varioiis  penalties  are  imposed  for  different 
violationaof  theact.    (Actaof  1898,  ch.448,sec8.35-49.) 

ALABAMA. 

FOODS  OEHERALLY. 

Adulterated  food.— The  law  prohibits  the  mixiiu;  of  any  foreign  matter  with 
sugar,  motassee,  lard,  bntter,  or  other  article  of  food  BO  aa  to  deteriorate  its  qnality, 
or  the  sale  of  any  soch  adnlt^o^ted  article.  Penalty,  $50  to  |fiOO,  and,  at  discretion, 
not  more  than  6  months  imprisoBmont. 

Untehdeaome  food. — It  ia  unlawful  to  sell  tainted  or  nnwholesome  flesh  or  &sh, 
or  flesh  of  any  animal  dying  otherwise  than  by  sUnghter,  or  slanghtered  when 
diaeaaed.  PeWty,f30toS200,  and,  at  diauretion,  imprisonment  not  over  6nioiiths. 

Bread  and  crackert.—Tbe  manafactare  or  sale  of  bread  or  crackera  made  from 
Bonr  or  nnwholeeome  flonr  is  prohibited.  Penalty,  same  as  for  adulterations. 
Every  maker  of  anch  artiides  mnst  have  hia  name  marked  on  each  cracker  or  loaf 
of  bread. 

Adulterated  liquors. — It  ia  tinlawfnl  for  any  person  to  make  or  sell  liquors  adul- 
terated by  the  mixture  of  any  poisonous  or  nnwholesome  substance,  or  liqaors 
containing  any  dn^;  or  oil.    Penalty,  $350  to  |1,000.-    (Ala.  Code  1896,  sees. 


Adulterate  candy.— The  jnanufactnro  or  sale  of  candies  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  baryt«s,  talCj  or  other  earthy  substances,  or  with  poisonoas  colorations  or 
flavors  or  other  injurious  ingredients,  ia  puiuE^ble  by  a  fine  of  $50  to  S500,  and, 
at  discretion,  imprisonment  not  over  6  months.     (Acts  of  1896-97,  ch.525.) 

DAIBT  PRODCCTS. 

Imitation  butter.— The  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article,  in  imitation  of 
butter,  which  is  not  produced  from  nnadulterated  milk  or  cream,  ia  forbidden, 
but  oleomargarine  may  be  made  and  sold  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  its  true  char- 
acter, free  from  coloration  and  marked  with  its  true  name.  Eeepera  of  hot«la, 
boardinK  houses,  schools,  and  penal  institutions  must  also  conform  to  the  law  as 
regards  boarders  and  others.    Penalty,  $20  to  $100.     (Actsof  1804-95,ch.408.) 

ABIZONA. 

Adulterated  food.— ThB  adulteration  or  dilution,  for  sale  as  pure,  of  food,  drink, 
or  drug,  or  the saleas  pure  of  anch  adulterated  or  diluted  articles,  ia  a  misdemeanor. 
(Pen^Code,  aeos.  COfl,  «07.) 

[JnuAotesomefood.— The saleof  tainted,  decayed,  spoiled,  or  otherwise  unwhole- 
some food,  drink,  drug,  or  medicine,  with  intent  to  permit  the  same  to  be  eat^i 
or  drank,  ia  a  misdemeanor. 

Itnitation  butter. — Any  mantifacturer  of  an  article,  in  imitation  of  butter,  not 
made  exclusively  from  uulk  or  cream  must  distinctly  stamp  or  mark  it  "  Oleomar- 
garine "  in  letters  not  leas  than  one-fonrth  of  an  inch  square.  BetaUers  selling 
such  articles  most  deliver  to  each  purchaser  similar  printed  labels.  Wholesale  or 
retail  dealers  in  sncharticlesmustpostcQnB^cnously  printed  notices,  "Oleomar- 
garine sold  here,"  in  letters  not  less  than  2i  inches  square.  Hotel  and  boarding- 
nouse  keepers,  etc. ,  serving  oleomargarine  must  inform  each  gnest  or  customer 
that  the  ^ticle  is  not  gennme.  Violators  of  the  law  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
(Penal  Code,  sees.  S3S,  633-634.) 


Unteholeaome  food.— The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  deteriorated  or  diseased  or 
decayed  meat,  vegetables,  or  provisions,  without  making  the  same  fully  known 
to  the  purchaser,  or  of  the  &e«h  of  any  animal  dying  otherwise  than  bv  slaughter, 
or  of  any  animal  slanghtered  when  diseased,  or  of  the  meat  of  any  calf  which  was 
killed  before  6  weeka  old.  Penalty  not  exceeding  $600  or  impiisonment  not 
exceeding  6  months.     (Acts  of  1808,  ch.  161.) 

Jmitatwn  butter. — Butter  snbsHtutee  and  adulterated  butter,  not  made  wholly 
from  milk  or  cream,  shall  have  the  words  "Adulterated  batter,"  "Oleomarga- 
rine," or  "  Bnttflrine,"  or  such  other  name  as  shall  properly  describe  it,  marked  in 
I  0— VOL  XI 26 
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letters  not  leea  than  1  inch  in  length  upon  the  top  and  side  of  every  package. 
Betail  dealera  are  wmilarly  reqnired  to  label  the  onteide  wrapper  ol  each  pack^ 
Bold  in  printed  letters  not  lees  than  one-half  inch  in  len^h.  It  is  also  nnlaWul 
to  remove  or  deface  lahels  or  to  change  the  contente  of  packages.  Penalty,  $50  to 
$500.  Hotel  and  restaarant  or  boaroinc-hoaee  keepers  who  serve  butter  anbati- 
tutes  shall  have  the  dish  holding  it  similarly  mark^l.  Violators  of  this  provision 
are  fined  $Q  to  $100.     (Acts  of  1885,  cb.  Vil.) 

CALIFORNIA. 


adulterated  if  it  dl&era  in  strength  or  pnritj'  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia,  or  of  snch  other  pharmacopceia  or  standard  work 
ds  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  pority  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  snbatance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injnre  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  Bubstitnted  in  it:  if  anj'  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken 
from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really 
is,  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injnrions  to 
health.  Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink 
may  be  sold,  if  not  injurious  to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no  unnec- 
essary ingredients,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such.  Every  person  manufactur- 
ing or  selling  any  drug  or  article  .of  food  sliall  furnish  anyone  interested,  on 
request  and  payment,  with  a  sample  sufficient  for  analysis.  Penalty  for  viola- 
tion, $2j3  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  80  to  W  days,  or  both,  together  with  costs  of 
inspection  and  analysis.     (Statutes  of  1895,  ch.  76.) 

Honey. — No  person  shall  sell  honey  extracted  by  bees  from  natnral  sources  and 
adulterated  with  glucose  or  any  other  substance,  nor  any  article  as  honey  which 
is  not  the  natnral  product  of  the  bee.  Penalty,  $100,  or  imprisonment  8  months, 
or  both.    (Statutes  of  1805,  ch.  104;  Statutes  of  1897,  ch.  15. ) 

Olive  oti.— Every  person  who  manafactures  imitation  olive  oil  must  label  each 
bottle  or  other  container  with  the  words  "  Imitation  olive  oil "  in  large  type  and 
with  his  name  and  the  names  and  percentages  of  the  ingredients.  It  is  unlawful 
to  forward,  sell,  or  have  in  possession  imitation  olive  oil  not  so  maiki'd.  Betail 
purchasers  must  be  informed  of  the  character  of  the  imitation  and  must  be  fur- 
nished a  statement  or  label.  No  person  shall  sell  oil  manufactured  out  of  the 
State  as  manufactured  within  the  State.  The  State  board  of  horticulture  and  the 
State  analyst  shall  enforce  the  law.  Penalty,  $100  to  $000,  or  imprisonment 
3U  days  to  6  months,  or  both.     (Statutes  of  1893,  ch.  177. ) 

DAIRY  PRODOCTB. 

MWe. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  of 
milk  drawn  from  cows  having  such  diseases  as  cause  them  to  become  feveruh,  or 
from  cows  within  15  days  before  or  5  days  aft«r  parturition.  Penalty,  for  first 
offense,  %26  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  26  to  50  days;  for  subsequent  offenses,  $50  to 
$100,  or  imprisonment  50  to  100  days,  or  both. 

The  State  dairy  bureau  is  empowered  to  inspect  dairies  and  creameries  and  to 
require  them  to  be  put  into  sanitary  condition.  It  is  required  to  take  prompt 
measures  to  suppress  any  contagious  disease  affecting  dairy  cattle.  Whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  State  it  is  neceasary,  animals 
may  be  slaoghtered  to  protect  the  public  health.     (Statutes  of  1897,  ch.  75. ) 

CAeese.— Cheese  manufactured  from  pure  mik  and  containing  not  less  than  30 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  considered  "  fall-cream  cheese;"  if  made  from  pure  milk 
and  containing  15  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  it  is  "half-cream  cheese;"  and  if  made 
from  pnre  sk&med  milk,  it  is  "skimmed  cheese."  All  cheese  shall  be  thus 
branded  according  to  its  true  quality  with  brands  furnished  by  the  State  dairy 
bureau.    Penalty,  same  as  in  case  of  milk.    (Statutes  of  1667,  ch.  78.) 

Ttniiation  butter  and  cheese. — No  article  made  in  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese, 
and  containing  any  fat  or  oleaginous  substance  not  produced  from  unadalterated 
milk,  shall  be  manufactured  or  sold,  unless  on  each  packiwe  is  marked  the  words 
"Substitute  for  butter  "  or  "  Substitute  for  cheese,"  together  with  the  name  and 
location  of  the  msnufacturer  and  the  names  and  percentages  of  the  various  ingre- 
dients. Every  person  having  possesaion  of  imitation  butter  or  cheese  is  presumed 
to  know  that  it  is  imitation.    No  person  shall  ship  and  no  common  carrier  shall 
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receive  any  unmarked  imitation,  Keepers  of  hoteU  and  boarding  honBea  must 
notify  their  guests  if  snch  imitations  are  need,  and  no  such  liultatione  ure  per- 
mitted in  any  charitable  orpenal  Institution  receiving  assistance  from  the  State. 
Penalty,  for  first  offense,9S0  to  SlSO.orimpriBOmnent  not  over  30  daya;  for  subae- 
qnent  offenses,  $150  to  ^00,  or  unprieonment  80  days  to  0  months. 

Dairy  bureau. — The  governor  is  to  appoint  8  citlEens  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  dairv  busineeB  as  a  dairy  bureau  to  enforce  this  and  other  similar 
acts.     (Statutes  of  1897,  ch.  TS.) 

Process  butter. — No  person  snail  manufactnra  or  sell  any  butter  made  by  boil- 
ing, melting,  or  renovating  stale  or  decomposed  butter  in  snch  a  way  as  to  make 
it  resemble  pore  batter,  anless  the  pack^^  containing  it  shall  be  marked,  in  let- 
ters notlesethanone-half  inch  long,  with  the  vords"  Process"  or  "Renovated" 
batter.     (Statutes  of  lS99,cb.  25.) 


Adulteration  of  food  and  drug». — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  any  article  of 
food  or  any  drug,  or  to  sell  such  adulterated  articles,  or  to  mix,  color,  or  powder 
any  article  of  food  or  drag  so  as  to  make  it  injurious  to  health  or  to  injure  its 
quality.  Articles  which  are  thus  mixed,  colored,  or  powdered,  bnt  not  rendered 
injnrions,  may  be  sold  under  their  true  name,  with  the  notice  of  their  mixture  or 
impurity  properly  marked  upon  them,  and  with  notice  to  each  purchaser.  Pen- 
alty,'fine  not  over  $800,  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year.  (Laws,  1898,  p.  893, 
sees. 61-65;  compare  Laws,  1887,  p.l6,  sees. 3-6.) 

Lupiors. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  spirituous  liijuore  with  any  poisonous  or 
ininnons  snbstance,  or  to  iniport  snch  adulterated  hquors.  or  to  sell  them.  The 
adulteration  of  vinous  or  malt  liquors  is  also  prohibit^.  Each  package  of  vinona 
or  malt  liquors  shall  be  stamped  with  the  manof  aoturer's  name  and  with  the 
appropriate  name  of  thecontentB,together  with  the  word  "  P^re."  Penalty, |100 
to  $800,  or  imprisonment  not  over  6  months,  or  both.  (Laws,  188T,  p.  16;  Laws, 
1895,  p.  203. 

Olueoae. — No  person  shall  mix  glucose  with  simp,  honey,  or  sugar  without 
marking  on  each  package  Its  tme  name  and  the  percenta^  of  glucose,  nor  shall 
snch  mixtures  be  sold  without  notice  to  the  buy^  of  their  character.  Penalty, 
$50,  or  imprisonment  not  overs  months.     (Laws,  1803,  p.  308,  sec.  66.) 

UnuiAoIesome  food.— It  is  unlawful  to  sell  the  flesh  of  any  diseased  animal  or 
of  any  animal  dying  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  or  any  provisions  wliatever 
which  are  decayed  or  injured.  Penalty,  not  over  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  over 
8  years,  or  both.     (Laws  1887,p.  13;  compare  1803,p.  803,  sec.  60.) 

DAIRY   PBODCCTS. 

Jlfitt.— It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  milk  drawn  from  diseased  cows  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  or  milk 
from  cows  fed  npon  garbage  or  upon  any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
or  otherwise  deletorious.  Milk  from  which  cream  has  been  taken  or  from  which 
strippings  have  been  withheld  may  be  sold  only  with  notice  to  the  purclmser. 
Any  county,  city,  or  town  may  appoint  a  milli  inspector  to  enforce  the  law. 
Penalty,  not  over  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year,  or  both.     (Laws,  1887, 


;  Laws, I8fl8,p.S01,8ecs. 60-73,) 

tnd  ckeeae. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  anv  article  not  pro 

dnced  wholly  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  in  imitation  of  cheese  or  yellov 


butter;  but  oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  a  separate  form,  free  from  coloration 
or  ingredient  which  causes  it  to  loot  hke  butter.  It  is  also  unlawful  for  hotel 
keepers,  public  or  private  schools,  or  charitable  or  penal  instLtutions  to  furnish 
imitation  butter  or  cheese  to  their  guests  or  inmates. 

Branding  oj  cheete. — The  State  dairy  commissioner  shall  furnish  uniform  sten- 
cils for  brani^g  cheese.  Cheese  containing  85  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  compari- 
son with  the  total  solids  shall  be  brandetf"  Colorado  full-cream  cheese,"  that 
containing  less  fat  shall  be  branded  "  Skimmed  cheese,"  and  cheese  into  which 
foreign  fate  or  impure  butter  have  been  introduced  shall  be  branded  "  Imitation 
cheese."    Penalty  forviolation,$liK)  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding!  year. 

Dairy  commissioner. — The  governor  shall  appoint  a  dairy  commissioner,  who 
shall  hold  of&ce  for  2  years  and  receive  $1,200  a  year.  He  may  employ  assistants, 
and  they,  together  with  inspectors  of  mUk,  may  enter  any  place  to  take  samples 
for  analysis.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  yearqr  is  made  tor  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.    (Laws,  l^,ch.  10.) 


THB   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISBION. 
CONNECTICUT. 

FOODS  aKNERALLY. 


An  article  ia  deemed  adulterated  if  any  Hnbrtance  be  mixed  or  packed  with  it  bu 
aa  to  reduce  or  in^nrionsly  affect  the  quality  or  Btrensth,  if  any  inferior  aabatance 
is  Bubstitutcd  in  it;  if  any  valuable  conetitiient  has  been  abstracted;  if  it  be  imi- 
tation and  Bold  under  the  name  of  imotfaer  article;  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished. 
or  powdered  whereby  damage  is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to  appear  oi  greater 
value  than  it  is;  If  it  contains  poisonous  ingredients;  or  if  it  contuns  antiseptics 
not  evident  to  tiie  purchaser.  Mixturee  under  their  own  names,  or  articles  labeled 
80  aa  to  show  clearly  that  they  are  miitnrea  are  excepted,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  any  ingredient  is  added,  necassarily  and  not  fraudulently,  in  preparation 
or  OS  an  uticle  of  commerce. 

Dnigg. — Every  person  who  shall  adulterate  or  mix  a  foreign  sahstance  wiUi  a 
drug  or  medicii^  preparation,  bo  aa  to  weaken  its  medicinal  effect,  or  shall  eeH 
Buch  drag,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  |10  nor  more  than  $100.  {Oen.  State.,  1888, 
eec.  8129.) 

Enforcement.— The  Stete  agricultural  esfteriment  station  shall  meike  analysis 
of  all  suspected  food  products  procured  by  its  agents  or  the  dairy  conunieaioner, 
and  if  it  nude  that  an  adulterated  prodact  has  bees  on  sale,  the  dairy  commis- 
sioner shall  transmit  the  facts  to  tiie  j^^nd  jury  or  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  town 
in  which  the  product  was  found.  The  exjienment  station  may  adopt  standards 
for  articles  where  standards  are  not  specified  by  law.  The  proper  officers  are 
(Ranted  access  to  any  suspected  place  and  right  to  compel  sam^ee  to  be  sold  to 
them.  Penalty, notmorethan^OO, or  1  year  Imprisonment.  (P.  Laws,  1895,  oh. 
28S;  amended  by  P.Lawa,1899,cfa.22.) 

Vinegar. — No  pereon  shall  make  as  cider  vin^ar  any  vinegar  not  prodnoed 
wholly  from  apples,  or  shall  add  to  any  vinegar  any  drug,  hurtful  or  forel^  sub- 
stance, or  any  coloring  matter  or  acid.  Vine^rar  must  have  an  acidity  equivalent 
to  not  le«B  than  i  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  must  not 
contain  lees  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  Every  maker  must  brand  or 
paint  upon  each  package  bis  name,  place  of  manufacture,  and  the  true  kind  of 
vinegar  contained.  No  person  shall  sell  or  receive  an  order  for  the  sale  or  deliv- 
ery of  vinegar  not  confortoingto  these  same  requir^nente. 

The  dairy  commissioner  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  and  has  the  usual 
powers  of  entering,  taking  samples,  and  analyzing.  If  vinegar  be  found  adolter- 
ated,  the  proper  local  prosecuting  officer  must  bring  suit.  Penaltiee:  For  mann- 
factnrers,  fSO  for  first  offense;  $100  and  imprisonment  80  days  for  second  offense; 
for  dealers,  $10  and  $60,  respectively.    <P.  Laws,  1697,  ch.  67.) 

ifoIoMea.— No  person  shall  adulterate  molasaes  with  salts  of  tin,  terra  alba, 
glucoee,  dextrine,  starch,  sugar,  corn  sirup,  or  other  preparation  of  starch,  or 
shall  sell  or  receive  orders  for  auch  adulterated  molasses.  Penalty  $600  or  1  year ' 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  dairy  commissioner  shall  have  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  He 
shall  have  access  to  all  suspected  places,  and  may  take  samples  and  have  them 
analyzed  by  any  State  chemist.  If  the  molasses  ia  adulterated,  he  shall  make 
complaints  to  the  local  prosecntiug  ofBcer.     (P.  Laws,  1880,  u.  148,  cfa.  388.) 

Sugar, — A  special  provision  prohibits  the  adulteration  or  sugar  with  various 
enumerated  suoetances.     (Gen.  Stats.,  sec.  2650.) 

Candy. — It  Is  unlawful  to  mannfactnre  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  bai^i»8,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  inge- 
dients  injurious  to  health.    Penalty  not  more  than  $100.    (P.  Laws,  1896,  ch.  188.) 


MSk.— It  ia  unlawful  to  sell  tnilk  adulterated  with  water  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  from  which  cream  or  strippings  have  been  withheld.  Skimmed  milk 
may  be  sold  if  each  can  or  package  is  marked  "  Skimmed  milk,"  in  letters  not  lees 
than  1  inch  long.  The  law  also  prohibits  the  bringing  of  sour  or  tainted  nulk  to  a 
butter  or  cheese  factory,  or  the  sale  of  milk  from  a  cow  affected  with  tuberculosis 
or  other  blood  disease.    Penalty.  $25  to  $100.    {Gen.St8ts.,secs.  2658-2664.) 

Tmiiation  butter. — Any  article  in  semblance  of  butter,  not  made  wholly  from 
the  milk  of  cows,  shall  be  deemed  imitation,  and  the  words  "butter,"  "dairy," 
' '  creamery  "  shall  not  be  used  in  describing  it.  No  person  shall  manufacture  or 
sell  a  product  or  compoond  i&  imitation  of  yellow  butter.    The  sale  of  oleomar- 
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garLDeiBpermJttod  under  thefolIoffinecoaditionB:  It  must  be  free  from  all  color' 
ation.  The  seller  must  maintain  in  plain  sight  over  the  entrance  to  his  ^remieen 
a  sign,  to  be  famiHhed  by  the  State  dairy  commiaeiouer,  with  a  notice  in  plain 
letters  not  less  than  4  inches  long  that  imitation  bntter  is  sold.  Delirory  wagone 
nsed  in  handling  imitation  bntter  mnst  be  so  marked.  No  baker  or  seller  of  food 
shall  sell  any  article  containing  imitation  bntter  unless  be  maintains  a  einular 
sign.  Keepers  of  hotels,  bearing  bonses,  etc.,  who  use  imitation  bntter  moat 
post  a  sign  to  that  effect  in  sight  of  all  gneste.  Packa^  containing  imitation 
butter  mnst  be  marked  on  the  ontside  and  on  the  cover,  in  letters  not  less  than  2 
inches  long,  with  the  true  name.  The  seller  most  orally  inform  each  buyer  of 
the  character  of  the  article.  Every  person  selling  or  serving  to  guests  imitatioii 
batter  mnst  register  his  name  and  place  of  business  in  a  book  kept  by  the  dairj 
oommissioner. 

Railroad  and  express  companies  are  required  to  fnmlah  the  dairy  commissioner 
on  reqneat  with  details  regarding  any  consignment  of  imitation  bntter. 

When  tub  imitation  bntter  is  sold  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  btdls,  each  sncb 
package  ninet  be  labeled  with  its  true  character. 

Boarding-house  keepers  violating  the  act  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  fZS  or  imprison- 
ment not  over  SO  days,  or  both,  for  the  first  ofFense.  Other  violators  of  the  law 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  60  days,  or  both, 
for  the  first  offense.  The  penalties  are  doabted  for  subsequent  ofFenses.  (Qen. 
State.,  sees.  2614-2619,  as  amendedby  Laws  of  lB»3,chap.  114,  and  L.  1895,  ch.  83.) 

Dairy  commissioner. — The  governor  is  to  appoint  a  dairycommissioner,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  2  years;  he  niay  appoint  a  deputy.  These  officers  are  to 
eniforce  the  law,  and  have  the  right  of  access  to  places  where  they  suspect  imita- 
tion bntter  to  be  made  or  sold;  they  may  take  samples  for  analysis  by  the  State 
experiment  station.     (Ibid.) 

DELA.WABE. 

Cand^.—It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra- 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  sabstancee,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurions  to  health.     Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Laws,  1399,  ch.  367.) 

Imitation  6wHer.— The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  in 
imitation  of  butter  which  contains  fat  or  oleaginous  substance  not  made  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  snch  a  manner  to 
advise  the  consumer  of  its  character,  being  free  from  coloration,  and  marked 
with  its  true  name  by  a  placard  with  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  lon^  on  the 
exposed  surface  of  every  open  package.  Penalty,  $50  to  $350  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  1  year.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  may  on  complaint  issue  s  war- 
rant to  inspect  suspected  places,  and  the  officer  may  take  samples,  leaving  one 
with  the  person  in  charge  of  the  place  and  forwar^ng  the  other  to  the  State 
chemist.  The  chemist  shall  analyze  the  sample  and  notify  the  State  attorney- 
general  as  to  the  result.  In  case  of  failure  to  convict,  the  costs  are  paid  by  the 
county.    (Laws,  1800,  chap.  209.) 

DISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Adulteration  of  food  and  dru^a.— The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  article,  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  In  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia_,  or  Dy  such  other  pharmacoiKeia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  qualitv  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substitnted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  thim  it  really  is,  or  if 
it  contains  any  added  poisonona  ingredient  or  Ingredient  injurious  to  health. 

The  law  also  contains  specific  definitions  as  to  the  standards  of  milk,  cream, 
butter,  coXee,  lard,  tea,  vm^ar,  spices,  wines,  fruit  juice,  malt  liquors,  glocose, 
flonr,  bread,  and  olive  oil. 

Foods  of  an  inferior  quality  may  be  sold  if  the  order  calls  for  snch  quality,  and 
it  is  not  deemed  adult«ration  to  mix  harmless  materials  with  no  intent  of  tTtmA 
if  the  fact  of  mixture  is  made  known  to  the  purchaser. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  under  the  direction  of  the  health  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  representatives  of  his  office  may  demand  samples  Cft 
any  goods  offered  for  sale  upon  payment.     (Stats.  U.  S.,  1898,  chap.  20.) 


Goo'^lc 
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Milk.— Every  dairy  mast  secure  n  permit  from  the  health  ofBcer  of  tlie  District. 
and  he  is  required  to  secure  proper  water  eapply.  drainage,  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness,  and  to  me  to  it  that  cattle  snffering  from  contftgioiia  diseases  are 
isolated.  No  person  who  la  siiSering  from  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  who 
has  knowingly  been  exposed  to  it,  shall  work  in  a  dairy.  All  persons  selling  milk 
must  keep  the  names  of  the  dairymen  furnishing  it  conspicaonsly  posted. 

No  adulterated  or  unwholesome  mUk  shall  be  sold;  nor  milk  which  contains 
less  than  9  per  cent  of  solids,  not  fat,  and  S|per  cent  of  fat;  nor  cream  which 
contains  less  than  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Sklnuned  milk  must  contain  at  least 
8.8  per  cent  of  solids,  and  must  be  i^stinctly  marked  on  the  container  '•  Skimmed 
milk." 

Penalty  for  first  offense,  $5t0  liWorimpriaonmentnot  overSOdays.withhirfier 
penalties  for  snbeeqnent  offenses.  (Stats.  U.  S.,  1896,  chap.  164,  as  amended  by 
State.,  1898,  chap.  26.) 

PLOKIDA. 

Adttlteration  of  food. — It  la  unlswf al  to  adnlterste  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  a  food 
Bubetance  adnltemted  with  any  article  injarione  to  health.  Penalty,  imx*riBon- 
ment  not  over  I  year  or  fine  not  over  $800. 

Unwholesome  food. — The  sale  of  tainted  or  unwholesome  food  or  drink,  witbotit 
making  its  character  known  to  the  bnyer,  is  sabject  to  imprlKooment  not  over  6 
months  and  fine  not  over  |200.  The  sale  of  veal  from  any  calf  killed  under  the 
age  of  4  weeks  is  punishable  bv  fine  not  over  $200. 

AdvXterated  drugs. — The  adulteration  of  any  drug  or  medicine  or  the  sale  of  such 
adulterated  article  is  snbject  to  fine  not  exceeding  S400  or  impiisonment  not  over 
1  year.  Begistered  pharmaciste  guilty  of  the  offense  shall  f>e  stricken  from  the 
remster. 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  mannfactnre  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba.barytes.orotbermineralsnbstance.orwithcolors  or  flavors  or  other  ingre- 
dients injnrlouB  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Laws.  1897, No.  S3.} 

Advlterated  limiors. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  liquors  intended  for  diink 
with  cocMmlns  indicus,  vitriol,  or  other  enumerated  dru^,  or  with  any  injurious 
or  poisonous  substance.    Penalty,  imprisonment  not  over  8  years. 

Imitation  butter. — A  person  who  sells  as  butt«r  any  spurious  preparationj  or 
a  hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper  who  offers  such  a  preparation  to  hie  guests  with- 
out giving  notice  of  the  fact,  is  subject  to  imprisonment  not  over  80  days  or  fine 
not  over  $100. 

(Bev.  Stats.,  sees.  26e»-2«68) . 

QEOBaiA. 
FOODS  qznbru.lt. 

Adulterated  food, — It  Is  unlawful  to  offer  (or  sale  an  adulterated  article  of  food 
or  drink  unless  each  jtackage  hasacorrect  analysis  attached,  and  unless  notice  of 
the  fact  of  adulteration  is  given  to  each  purchaser.  Violation  of  the  act  is  a 
misdemeanor.  The  enforcement  is  charged  upon  the  grand  jurors  of  the  coun- 
ties.    (Penal  code,  sec.  468.) 

Unwholesome  food. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  unwholesome  ^t>vision8of  any 
sort,  or  adulterated  liquor,  or  the  fiesh  of  a  diseased  animal.  {Penal  code,  sees. 
486,  4«7.) 

Adultera 
is  deemed  t 

States  Pharmacopceia,  or  of  any  other  standard  work  by  which  it  is  recognized,  or 
if  it  falls  below  its  own  professed  standard,  The  State  board  of  pharmacy  is  to 
enforce  the  law  and  has  authority  to  take  samples.  (Penal  code,  1895,  sees.  482- 
484.) 

Adttlteration  of  wn'n*.— It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  "domestic  wine"  wine  com- 
pounded from  chemicals  or  otherwise,  and  not  produced  exclusively  from  grapee 
or  other  fruit  grown  in  the  State.  (Laws,  1890-1891,  p.  180;  approved  Octolwr 
16,  1891.) 

Candy, — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  adulterate  candy  with  terra  alba,  barytes, 
talc,  or  any  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  poisonous  colors  or  flavors  or  other 
Injnrlons  ingrediento.   (Lawsof  1896,p.  84;  approved  December  34, 1896.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Imitation  butter  and  cheete. — Any  article  in  the  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese 
not  produced  wholly  from  pure  milk  or  cream  is  declared  imitation.  No  person 
shall  mil  animal  fat  or  vegetable  oil  with  butter  or  cheese,  or  shall  color  m  any 
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way  a  nuxture  of  such  fate  and  oila  so  as  to  make  it  leaemble  (tenuino  hntter  or 
cheese.  No  person  shall  sell  Imitation  batt«r  or  cheeee  unless  it  1h)  marked  on 
the  top  and  side  of  each  package,  in  printed  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  high, "  Sub- 
Btitnte  for  butter"or  "Substitute  for  cheese;"  nor  have  in  his  possession  such  a 
snbntitnto  not  properly  marked.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  tie  given  a  printed 
statement  that  the  article  is  imitation,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  produ- 
cer. Hotel  and  boardiitg-housekeepera.et«.,who  serve  imitation  bntt«r  or  cheese 
shall  keep  constantly  posted  conspicuously  a  card  to  that  effect,  printed  in  lett«ra 
not  less  than  1  inch  high.  The  violation  of  this  act  is  a  misdemeanor.  (Eiaws  of 
1895,  p.  68;  approved  DecomberlO,  1895.) 

Milk, — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  unwholesome  or  adulterated  milk,  or  milk 
from  which  the  strippings  have  been  held  back,  or  milk  from  an  animal  having 


dilution  of  H 
IK.  or  the  off* 
Utough  pnre.  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Unwholesome  food. — It  is  nnlawful  to  offer  for  sale  an  article  of  food  or  drink 
or  drug  which  is  tainted,  spoiled,  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  or  to  offer  for  sale 
any  animal  that  has  been  confined  for  48  hours  or  more  without  proper  food  or 
for  34  hours  without  water.     (Revised  Statutes,  1887,  sees.  69l8-695».) 

Imitation  butter. — The  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  butrterine,  and 
adulterated  butter  are  permitted  only  when  marked  as  such.  The  sale  of  these 
articles  as  butter,  or  without  being  marked,  is  considered  a  misdemeanor.  ( Revised 
Statutes.  1887,  sec.  6917.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufactare  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other 
ingredients  injurious  to  health.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  S68.) 

ViTiegar. — It  is  nnlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  vlne^r  containing  lead,  snl' 

fihnric  acid,  or  other  injurions  in^edients.  or  older  vinegar  which  is  not  the 
egitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice.  All  vinegar,  except  cider  vinegar,  shall 
have  an  acidity  equal  to  4.S  per  ceut  of  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  snail  con- 
tain not  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.    Every  barrel  of  vinegar 


must  be  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  and  the  place  of  business  of  the 

manofacturer.  the  kindofvinefjir,  and  the  percentage  of  ai"'^ "     "«'-■-■— 

of  the  law  is  a  misdemeanor.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  368. ) 


Imitation  butter. — It  is  unlawful  to  coat  or  color  with  annatto  or  otherwise 
any  substance  designed  as  a  snbstitnte  for  butter  in  snch  a  way  as  to  make  it 
resemble  butter,  or  to  compound  foreign  fats  with  butter  for  the  same  pniyose. 
It  is  unlawful  to  sell  imitation  butter  made  in  violation  of  this  provision.  Law- 
fully manufactured  substitutes  shall  be  marked  on  the  top  and  side  of  each  pack- 
age, showing  their  true  character,  in  letters  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  Each  retail  purchaser  mnst  be  informed  of  the  character  of  the  article. 
Laws  of  1809,  p.  398^) 

ILLINOIS. 

FOODS  OENERALLV. 

£Kate/oodcommMfttoner. —The  governor  is  to  appoint  a  State  food  commissioner, 
whoae  term  of  office  is  4  years  and  salary  $i,500.  The  commissioner  may  appoint 
one  assistant,  who  shall  be  an  expert  in  dairy  products,  and  anoljier  known  as  the 
State  analyst.  The  salaries  of  each  are  21,800.  Not  over  6  inspectors  may  be 
appointed.  The  food  commissioner  is  to  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  foods  and 
dairy  products  and  to  proseoute  violations  through  the  proseontinjj-  attorneys  of 
counties,  whose  doty  it  is  to  render  all  possible  assistance.  The  inspectors  are 
given  power  to  enter  any  dairy,  store,  or  other  place  where  foods  ore  kept,  and  to 
open  any  package  and  to  take  samples.  They  sltall  mark  and  seal  each  sample  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  in  charge,  offering  him  its  value,  and  sh^l  on  request 
furnish  him  a  duplicate  sealed  sample.  Samples  thus  taken  shall  be  analyzed  by 
the  State  analyst,  and  the  State  board  of  health  may  also  snbmit  to  him.  samples 
for  examination.  The  State  analyst  is  forbidden  to  furnish  any  person  a  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  parity  or  excellence  of  an  article  of  food.  The  commissioner  majr 
distribute  to  the  newsitapers  a  monthly  bulletin  containing  the  resulte  of  his 
inspections. 

Adulterated  food. — It  is  nnlawful  to  manufacture  for  sale  or  to  offer  for  sale 
any  food  which  is  adulterated.    An  article  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
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has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  in^are  its  qnality  or  streng^li:  if  an;  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  sabetitated  in  it;  if  any  Tatnableconstitnent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  is  coated,  powdered,  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  of 
KTeater  valae  than  it  really  is;  if  it  contains  an  added  anbatance  injunons  to 
health;  if  it  contains  any  decomposed,  tainted,  or  unwholesome  animal  or  vege- 
table enbetance,  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  an  animal  which  has  died  otherwise  than 
a  article  which  does  not  contain  injnrions  ingredi- 

name  and  so  labeled  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  it  is 

a  mixtore,  shall  not  be  deemed  adulterated.    Hannf actured  articles  of  food  must 
be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  and  his  place  of  business. 

Vinegar. — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  product  of 
pure  apple  juice  and  which  does  not  contain  1}  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids. 
All  vinegar  made  by  fermentation  ^^I  be  brwioed  with  the  fruit  or  substance 
from  which  it  is  made,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  1^  per  cent  of  solids  con- 
tained in  the  fmit  from  which  it  is  made,  nor  less  than  2^  tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter.  Vinegar  made  from  distilled  bqnor  shall  be  branded ' '  distilled  - 
vinegar."  All  vinegar  shall  be  made  wholly  from  frnit  or  grain,  shall  contain  no 
foreign  enbetance,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid.  The 
mannfactnre  or  sale  of  vinegar  oontaininK  lead,  mineral  acid,  or  other  ingredient 
injurious  to  health  is  unlawful.  Each  pacfaage  contaming  vin^ar  shall  be  marked 
with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manof  acturer  or  dealer. 

Jce. — It  is  nnlawfnl  to  sell  ice  containing  any  decomposed  or  tainted  animal  or 
vegetable  substance  or  other  injnrions  ingredient.  The  water  contained  in  ice 
mnst  bo  up  to  the  standM'd  of  purity  of  water  for  domestic  pnrposes. 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterato  candy  with  terra  alba,  barytee,  talc,  <a 
other  mineral  Hubatance,  or  with  poisonouB  colors  or  flavors,  or  other  injuriooB 
ingredients.    Violation  a  misdemeanor. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. — No  packer  or  dealer  in  canned  fmita  and  vego- 
'  tables  shall  sell  such  articlee  nnless  they  are  free  from  injnrions  substances,  and 
nnlesa  they  are  marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  dealer.  All 
soaked  or  bleached  goods  put  up  from  products  dried  before  canning  shall  be  so 
plainly  marked. 

Fruttjellie*  ond  ^nw.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufactnre  or  sell  as  geunine  any 
compound  contaimng  glucose,  dextrine,  or  other  foreign  substance  and  colored 
in  imitation  of  fruit  jelly  or  jam.  Every  package  containing  snch  compounds  ' 
shall  be  labeled  "imitation,"  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  and  shall  be  free  from  harmful  ingredients. 

Extracts,  cfwedlate,  efc.—Flavoring  extracts  containing  more  than  one  princi- 
pie  must  be  labeled  with  the  name  o^  each  or  with  the  name  of  the  inferior  prin- 
ciple- Extracts  which  must  necessarily  bemade  artificially  shall  be  labeled  "arti- 
ficial." The  ingredients  which  may  be  used  in  prepared  chocolate,  cocoa,  and 
cocoannt  are  defined  in  the  law. 

PenoJties.— Whoever  shall  f^sely  brand  a  product  covered  by  the  preceding 
provisions,  or  shall  remove  or  deface  a  brand,  or  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $25  to  |3(X),  or  unprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 00  days,  or  both.  The  taking  of  orders  or  the  making  of  contracts  for  the 
future  delivery  of  any  article  is  deemed  a  ^e. 

(Laws  of  1890,  p.  868;  approved  April  24, 1890.) 

Lard.— "So  article  which  contains  any  ingredient  except  pure  fat  of  swine  shall 
be  sold  nnderthe  label  "pore,"  "refined,"  or  "family,"  or  unless  each  package  is 
marked  "compound  lard"  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  long.  Penuty, 
120  to  $50  for  first  offense;  subseqnent  offenses,  (7S  to  $300.  (Laws,  1889,  p.  Ill; 
approved  June  8.) 

Veal.— The  law  prohibits  the  killing  of  any  calf  less  than  4  weeks  old,  or  the 
sale  of  its  flesh  for  food.  Penalty,  |26  to  $50  or  imprisonment  not  over  90  days, 
or  both.     (Laws,  1887,  p.  807;  approved  Jnne  16.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

JViOi.— It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken,  witiioutinforming  the  purchaser 
of  the  fact,  or  from  which  the  strippings  have  been  withheld,  or  n"lk  drawn  from 
a  diseased  cow  or  milk  so  tainted  or  corrupted  as  to  he  unwholesome;  or  to  deliver 
snch  milk  to  any  cheese  or  butter  factory  without  informing  all  concerned  of  the 
fact.  The  law  also  prohibits  taking  any  part  ^om  milk,  after  ddivery  to  a 
cheese  or  butter  factory  for  manufactnre  on  account  of  the  person  supplying  it, 
or  adding  any  foreign  substance  to  it  by  which  it  shall  become  nnwholeeome.  It 
is  unlawful  to  keep  cows  in  an  unhealthy  condition  or  to  give  them  food  that 
produces  unwholesome  milk.    In  cities  sldnuued  Tn\n  may  be  sold  only  In  cans 
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plainly  marked  as  each.  The  milk  standard  ia  12  per  cent  of  mOh  solids  and  8 
per  cent  of  batter  fat.  Each  retailer  of  milk  in  cities  mnet  have  every  can  and 
every  vehicle  marked  with  hia  name  and  the  locality  where  the  milk  is  produced. 
Different  penalties  are  imposed  for  varione  classes  of  violations.  (Rev.  Stats., 
1898,  ch.  88,  sees.  20ra-207t,  passed  in  1870  and  1881;  Laws  of  1807,p.3^. 

Butter  and  cfi^ege.— It  ie  nnlawfnl  to  color  or  powder  any  substance  designed  as 
a  snbetitiite  for  batter  in  snch  a  way  that  it  shall  resemble  pore  butter,  or  to  com- 
bine animal  fat  or  similar  snbstancee  with  butter  so  as  to  make  the  product 
resemble  genoine  vellow  bntter.  The  sale  of  snch  a  prohibited  imitation  is  also 
Qslawfnl.  ManouiGtarers  of  substitates  for  butter  shall  distinctly  mark  each 
package  "  oleomargarine  "  or  some  similar  prescribed  phrase,  in  letter  not  less  than 
three-foorths  of  an  inch  long.  Retail  sellers  of  imitation  butter  mnst  inform 
each  pnrchaser  as  to  its  character.  No  person  shall  ship  or  forward  or  have  in 
poasesaion,  except  for  f amOy  use,  imitation  batter  not  properly  marked.  Penalty, 
|50  to  $300,  or  imprisonment  not  over  60  days,  or  both.     (Ijaw  of  1897,  p.  8.) 

Another  law  pronibits  the  mannf  acture  or  sale  aa  batter  or  cheese  of  any  prod- 
net  not  made  exclusively  from  nnadnlterated  milk  or  cream.  Penalty,  ^  to  |200> 
(Lawsofl881,p.  74.) 

No  person  shall  mix  oleomargarine  or  uiy  other  foreign  snbstance  with  batter 
or  cheese  withont  distinctly  marking  on  uie  package  ths  trae  names  and  per- 
centages of  the  constitnents,  and  no  person  shall  sell  snch  a  componnd  wltfaont 
mforming  the  buyer  as  to  Its  composition.  Penalty  for  first  offense,  (35  to  1300; 
for  second  offense,  $100  to  9200,  or  imprisonment  1  to  6  months,  or  both.  State 
attorneys  are  chained  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     (Laws  of  1881,  p.  76.) 


FOODS  GENERA  LLT. 

Adulteration  qf  food  and  drugs.— The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  snch  an  adulterated  article,  is  prohibited.  A  dmg  la 
deemed  iMoltn'ated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  United  States  Pharmacopteia  or  by  snch  other  pharmaconoeia  or  standard 
work  as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  puritv  falls  below  the  pro- 
fessed Btand^d  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  aanlterated  if  any  snb- 
stance has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injnre  its  quality  or  strength;  if  an  infe- 
rior substance  has  been  aubstitnted  in  it;  if  a  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken 
from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  anim^  or 
vegetable  matter;  if  it  ia  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it 
really  is:  or  if  it  cont^s  an  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  Iniorloas 
to  health.  Miztores  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or 
drink  may  be  sold  if  not  injurions  to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no 
unnecessary  ingredients,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

Enforcement. — The  State  board  of  health  and  the  State  health  officers  are 
directed  to  enforce  this  law.  The  Stat«  board  shall  adopt  rules  for  carrying  it 
ont,  and  State,  county,  and  local  health  ofBcers  shall  act  as  inspectors.  Every 
manufacturer  or  dealer  is  required  to  furnish  to  proper  officers  a  sample  of  any 
article  on  receipt  of  its'valne. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  the  act,  fine  not  over  $100.  Adalterated  articlee  shall 
be  forfeited  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  (Laws  of  1899, 
chap.  121.) 

AdtiJteraied  liquon. — This  act  provides  further  that  the  adulteration  of  liqtior 
intended  for  drink,  or  the  sale  of  snch  adulterated  liqnor,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  lees  than  $100  nor  more  than  $S00,  the  adulterated  article  to  be 
forfeited. 

Adnlteration  of  vinegar.— It  ia  nnlawfnl  to  sell  as  cider  vinegar  an  article  not 
the  legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice  or  containing  any  foreign  substances. 
All  vin^^  shall  be  free  from  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  injorious  snh- 
stances  or  artificial  coloring  matter.  All  vinegar  shall  have  an  acidity  equal  to 
not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  shall  contain  in 
addition  not  less  than  3  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  aoiids.  No  vinegar  shall  be 
branded  as  fruit  vinegar  unless  it  is  made  exclusively  irom  some  fruit.  Every 
person  making  cider  vinegar  who  is  not  a  domestic  manufacturer  thereof  shaU 
brand  on  each  cask  or  package  his  name  and  residence,  the  date  of  manufacture, 
andthe  words  "cider  vinegar."     (Homer's  Bev.Stata.,18»7,  sees.  6610,  6611.) 

Candy. — It  is  nnlawfnl  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytea,  or  other  mineral  snbstance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other 
ingredienw  injurioos  to  health.    (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  ise.) 
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UtiwhoUtome  food. — The  law  prohibits  the  BAle  of  diseased  or  anwholesnme 

ErovisioDB,  or  oFprovieionB  pnrportlng  to  be  other  than  whut  theyare.or  of  lueut 
•Ota  any  calf  killed  before  the  a^e  of  4  weeks.  Peoalty,  $10  to  1900,  to  which 
may  be  added  impriaoninent  10  days  to  B  months.  It  is  nnlawfal  to  kill  for  the 
purpose  of  Belling  or  to  offer  for  sale  meat  taken  from  any  diasaaed  or  injared 
animal.  Penalty.  S^  to  S-^00.  to  which  may  be  added  imprisoiiment  not  more 
than  6  months.     (Homer's  Rev.  State.,  sees.  3009,3070.) 

DAIBT  PRODUCTS. 

MUk. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  mUk  diluted  with  water  or  otherwise  adul- 
terated, or  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken,  or  from  which  the  strippinge 
have  been  withheld,  or  of  milk  which  is  the  product  of  a  sick  animal,  or  of  an 
animal  fed  upon  distillery  or  brewery  refnse  or  upon  any  InjorionH  sabetance. 
Penalty,  $50 1«  $500.     (Homer's  Rev.  Stats.,  1897,  Bee.  3071.) 

Oleomargarine. — Whoever  sells  or  keeps  at  any  hot«l  or  boarding  honae  imita- 
tion biitt«r  not  made  from  pnre  milk  or  cream  without  labelii^  it "  <deomar- 
garine,"  in  lai^  letters,  shall  be  fined  not  lees  than  $10  nor  more  uian  $S0.  It  is 
nnlawfnl  to  nse  any  ininriouB  material  in  the  mannfactnre  of  cheese  or  bntter 
Penalty,  $50  to  $a00,    (Homer's  Rev.  Stats.,  1^87,  sees.  3190-3191.) 

IOWA. 

FOODS  OENERALLT. 

AdiUteration  of  food.— the  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  any  sabetance 
intended  for  food  or  drink.  Penalty,  imprisonment  not  over  1  year  or  fine  not  over 
^.    (Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4980.) 

More  detailed  sections  provide  that  no  person  shall  mis,  color,  stain,  or  i>owder 
an  article  intended  for  food  or  drink  with  any  ingredient,  whether  injuriona  to 
health  or  not,  for  the  pnrpose  of  gain.  It  is  also  nnlawful  to  sell  snch  an  adnlter- 
ated  article  unless  the  pnrchaser  is  informed  as  to  its  trne  character,  and  unless 
each  package  is  properly  marked.  Penalty  for  first  offense,  $10  to  $50;  second 
offense,  t^  to  $1()0,  or  imprisonment  80  days;  subsequent  offenses,  $500  to  $1,000 
and  imprisonment  1  to  5  years.     (Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  4984-4B88.) 

Adtmerated  drugt. — The  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  any  drug  or  medicine 
in  each  a  way  as  to  lessen  its  efficiency,  change  its  operation,  or  make  it  injurious, 
or  the  mixing,  coloring,  staining,  or  poivdenng  of  any  drug  or  medicine  so  as  to 
^ect  it  injuriously.  Knowinglv  to  sell  snch  aault«rated  drugs  is  alao  prohibited, 
and  reglHt,ered  pharmacists  are  ueld  responsible  for  the  i^nality  of  all  dmgs  sold 
except  those  in  the  original  packages  and  patent  medicines,  The  law  does  sot 
apply  to  necessary  mi:^g  in  compounding  of  dmgs  and  medicines.  Penalty, 
imprisonment  not  over  1  year  or  fine  not  over  $000,  (Rev.  Stats. ,  sees.  2592,  4B£S, 
49fe.) 

UiOEkoletottit  food. — It  is  nnlawfnl  to  sell  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions 
without  making  their  character  huowu  to  the  buyer.  Penalty,  imprisonment  not 
over  80  days  or  fine  not  over  f  100.     (Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4981.) 

QlveoBe. — It  is  unlawful  to  mix  glucose  or  grape  sugar  with  simp.sugar,  or  any 
other  article  without  distinctly  marking  the  product  with  the  true  percental  fn 
such  adulteration,  or  to  sell  such  an  adnltorated  article  without  informing  the 
buyer  an  to  its  true  character.  Penalty,  same  as  for  adulterated  food  generally. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4987.) 

Candy. — It  is  nnlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adnlt«rated  with  terra 
alba,  buytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colore  or  flavors  or  oldier  lugredients 
injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Laws  of  1896,  ch.  113.) 

Canned  goods. — Every  can  of  fruit  or  vegetables  packed  or  sold  iu  the  State 
must  bear  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  packer  or  wholesale  dealer, 
together  with  a  term  indicating  accurately  the  quality  of  the  oont«nts. 

'  *  Soaked  "  goods  or  goods  put  up  from  products  dried  before  canning  must  be 

Elainly  marked  "soaked"  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  high.  Penalty 
>r  violation,  $50  for  retail  dealers,  $500  to  $1,000  for  wholesale  dealers  or  packers. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  sec8.4994^B»7.) 

Adutterated  iard.— Lard  rendered  from  swine  which  have  died  from  disease 
must  be  so  plainlv  marked  on  each  package,  or  if  sold  without  package  the  pur- 
chasers must  be  mformed  of  its  charact«r.  Penalty  for  violation,  $5  to  $10,  or 
imprisonment  not  over  ao  days.  It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  lard  con- 
taining any  ingredients  except  the  pure  fat  of  healthy-swine,  in  a  package  bear- 
ing the  words  "  pure,"  "  refined,"  or  "  family; "  or  uiUees  each  package  is  labeled 
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in  letters  not  lees  than  one-half  inch  long  with  the  words  "  componnd  lard.''  and 
the  proportionB  of  the  ingredients.  Penalty,  $K>  to  $50  for  iirst  oSense;  $50  to 
tlOO  for  subsequent  oSenaea.     (Bev.  St»te.,  sees.  4D93-^9»4.} 

DAIRY  PRODDCTS. 

state  dairy  eominiagioner. — The  governor  shall  appoint  a  dairy  commiesioner 

having  practical  knowledge  of  the  bnsineaa,  for  a  term  of  2  jreare.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  dairy  prodticts,  to  fnmish  teste  for  milk,  etc. 
Milk.^lt  is  Qnlawf  III  to  sell  or  deliver  impure  or  adalterated  milk,  or  milk  from 
which  the  etrippings  have  been  withheld,  or  milk  taken  from  animals  having  dis- 
—  --!;  bntskinuaedmilkmiaybesoldaaBach.    It  isalsonnlawfnl  tokeepcowenaed 


for  dairy  pnrposea  in  an  nnneolthy  or  crowded  stable,  or  to  feed  them  food  which 

DTodQces  unwholesome  milk,  sacb  as  distilled  glncose  or  brewery  waste.    The  addi- 

in  of  water  or  any  substance  to  milk  is  deemed  adnlteration.    Milk  containing  less 


han  3  per  cent  of  batter  fat  or  12^  per  cent  of  milk  solids  is  deemed  sklnuned  o_ 
adulterated.  The  standard  for  cream  is  15  per  cent  of  bntter  fat.  Penalty,  $25  to 
|100  and  liability  for  donble  damages  to  the  person  against  whom  the  mrad  is 
committed.  ■ 

Every  person  selling  milk  or  cream  from  a  wagon  or  store  mnet  obtain  a  writtfln 
permit  from  the  State  dairy  commisBioner,  and  shall  pay  annnally  for  each  wagon 
or  store  a  fee  of  $1.  Milk  dealers  and  j>erBons  operating  creamerieB,  cheese  fac- 
tories, or  dairies  shall  keep  their  pi-emises  clean  and  in  a  hygienic  condition,  and 
Btudl  return  from  time  to  time  to  the  dairy  commissioner  anch  reports  and  statiB- 
tics  OS  may  be  reqnlred.  The  State  dairy  commissioner  shaU  fam}sh  to  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories  proper  test  tubes,  pipettes,  and  other  instruments  for 
testing  the  qnality  of  milk.  The  commissioner  may  appoint  agents  in  any  city 
having  over  10,000  inhabitants,  who  shall  have  ]^wer  to  collect  samples. 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — ETery  article  in  imitationof  pure  bntter  not  made 
exclnsively  from  milk  or  cream  is  deemed  imitation.  Every  article  designed  to 
be  used  in  place  of  cheese  and  not  produced  ezclasively  from  milk  or  cream  is 
imitation  cheese.  No  person  shaU  manufacture,  sell,  take  orders  for,  ship,  or 
transport  anch  imitation  products  not  properly  marked.  Such  articles,  ii  not 
yellow,  and  not  colored  in  imitation  of  ontter  or  cheese,  may  be  sold  and  trans- 
ported if  each  package  is  marked  distinctly  with  the  words  "substitute  tor  butter" 
(or  for  cheese}  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long.  Keepers  of  hotels  and  boarding 
honses  who  nse  these  imitations  shall  keep  constantly  posted  before  each  table  a 
notice  to  that  effect.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  notified  of  the  character  (rf 
the  article  at  the  time,  and  mnst  be  furnished  with  a  printed  label,  together  with 
the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  maker. 

Any  person  having  in  his  possession  imitation  bntter  or  cheese,  except  for  the 
use  of  nis  own  family^  is  presumed  to  know  its  true  character.  The  general 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  search  warrants  and  proceedings  thereon  may  be 
applied  in  searching  for  imitation  batter  or  cheese,  and  the  officer  serriog  the 
warrant  shall  deliver  to  the  dairy  commissioner  for  analysis  a  sample  of  the  arti- 
cles fonnd. 

Shimmed  eheeae. — Cheese  Tnanofactured  from^kimmed  milk  must  be  labeled  as 
such  on  the  top  and  side  of  cheese  and  pack^;e,  with  letters  not  less  than  I  inch 
in  height.    Penalty,  $35  to  $100  and  damages. 

Pentiitiea. — For  violation  of  the  acts  relating  to  dairy  products  a  fine  may  be 
imposed  not  exceeding  $500,  or  the  offender  may  be  imprisoned  not  over  6  months, 
or  both  penalties  may  be  inflicted.     (Rev.  Stats.,  sees.  2515-2527, 498»-4»81.) 

KANSAS. 


adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia,  or  by  such  other  pharmacopceia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  purity  faHs  below  the  professed 
standard  ander  whitji  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  it  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  b««n  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  auimal  or  v^eta- 
m»  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is,  or 
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if  it  contains  any  added  poiaonons  ingredient  or  ingredient  iid-orions  to  nealth. 
Mixtures  or  comporrade  recoKnized  as  ordinary  articlefl  of  food  or  drink  may  be 
Bold  if  not  injurious  to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no  unnecessary 
ingredient,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  ae  auch. 

Mannfacturersor  sellers  of  foodor  drugs  must  fnmish  to  any  person  demanding 
itand  tendering  the  valne  a  safflcient  sample  of  any  article.  Penalty  for  violation 
of  law,  1^  to  tlOO  or  iiapriBonment  80  to  100  days,  or  both ,  together  with  necessary 
costs  and  expenses  incnrred  in  inspecting  and  analyzing  the  adulterated  articles. 
(G^en.  State.,  189?,  sees.  S37-S81,  passed  in  1889.  Compare  less  detailed  provisions 
in  sees.  834-836.) 

UmeholeaoTne  proviaiOTia. — Any  person  selling  diseased  or  nnwholeeome  provi- 
sions without  making  their  character  fully  known  to  the  buyer  may  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  6  months  or  fined  not  over  $100.     (Gen.  State.,  sec.  324.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  cider  vine^r  any  article  not 
the  product  of  pore  apple  jniiie.  Every  person  manafacturlng  cider  vinegar  shall 
brand  each  parage  ae  such  with  his  name  and  place  of  business.  The  law  pro- 
hibits the  manufacture  or  sale  of  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
Injurione  ingredient.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Laws  of  1891,  ch.  1.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTB. 

Jftlfe. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  to  any  person  or  to  bring  to  a  cheese  or  bntt«r 
factory  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  other  substance,  or  from  which  cream  has 
been  taken  or  from  which  the  strippings  have  been  withheld,  or  milk  which  is 
tainted  or  partly  bout  from  want  of  proper  care  in  keeping  utensils  after  notifi- 
cation of  such  taint  or  carelessness.  The  law  also  prohibit^  the  sale  of  milk  from 
a  diseased  cow.  Cheese  and  butter  manufacturers  are  prohibited  from  taHng 
'  cream  from  milk  bronj^ht  to  them  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof. 
It  is  unlawful  to  use  poisonous  or  injurious  material  in  manufacturing  cheese  or 
butter.  Penalty,  $25  to  |100  and  double  damages  to  the  person  injured.  (Oen. 
Stats.,  1897,  sees.  322,328.) 

KENTUCKY. 

Adulteration  of  food. — The  adulteration  or  misbranding  of  any  article  of  food 
or  the  sale  of  euch  adulterated  or  misbranded  article  is  prohibited.  The  term 
' '  misbranded  "  is  caref  uJly  defined.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  for  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken 
from  it:  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  or  the  desh  of  an  animal  which  has  died  otherwise  than  b^ 
slaughter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  if 
it  contains  an  added  poisonous  or  injurious  ingredient  or  an  antiseptic  not  evi- 
dent to  the  consumer ,  or  if  it  is  falsely  labeled  as  a  foreign  product  or  otherwise 
falsely  labeled.  Articles  which  are  adulterated,  but  which  cont^  no  injurious 
ingredient,  may  be  manufactured  and  sold  if  labeled ' '  adulterated  "  or  so  as  to  show 
their  eiact  character.  Manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods  are  not  required  to 
disclose  their  trade  formulas,  but  baking  powaer  must  be  labeled  to  show  what 
acid  salt  has  been  used. 

The  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  may  approve  a  guaranty  of 
purity  issued  by  any  manufacturer  located  In  the  State. 

Enforcement. — The  director  of  the  experiment  station  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  He  may  adopt  standards  where  not  fixed  by  statute.  Be  may 
appoint  inspectors  who  shall  have  access  to  places  where  it  is  suspected  thatadul- 
terated  articles  exist,  and  who  may  take  samples.    State  attorneys  are  required  to 

firoeecute  at  the  request  of  the  director.  The  exiwriment  station  may  issue  bul- 
etins  giving  the  resulta  of  analyses  and  similar  facts.  The  total  expense  of 
enforcing  the  law  is  limited  to  $7,500  yearly.    (Laws  of  1900,  ch,  13.) 

Vinegar. — AU  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  so  marked  as  to  defloribe 
the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  ntatorial  from  which  the  vinegar  is  made, 
whether  from  fruit,  malt,  grain,  or  acid.  Penalty  for  misln'andlng,  $2S  to  $100. 
(Statutes  of  Kentucky,  1900,  sec.  1382.) 

Honey. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  manufactured  honey  unless  designated  ae 
such,  or  manufactured  honey  which  contains  any  substance  injurious  to  health. 
Penalty,  $10  to  $100  for  first  offense;  $50  to  $350  tor  subsequent  offenses.     (Ibid., 
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indicatioii  of  the  grade  or  qnality.  "  Soaked  "  goods  shall  be  plaiiily  marked  as 
encb  in  letters  not  lees  than  S-lins  pica  size.  Penalty,  not  lees  than  $S0  for  Tead- 
ere;  $500  to  $1,000  for  mantifactnreTB.     (IWd.,  sec.  l&Ba.) 

Lard. — The  law  pTohiblts  the  sale  of  any  Bnbetance  in  imitation  of  lard  not 
produced  from  the  fat  of  healthy  swine,  nnlees  plainly  marked  to  show  its  true 
character.     (Ibid.,sec.I383.) 

Btttter. — Ko  person  shall  sell  any  oomponnd  in  imitation  of  hntter  which  is  not 
made  from  pure  nulk  or  cream,  unless  each  package  be  plainly  marked  to  Indi- 
--"«  its  true  character.     (Ibid.,  sec.  1"""  ' 


from  col<»ation  or  ingredient  oantdng  them  to  look  like  bntter. 

LOUISIANA. 

Adulteration  of  food.— The  mannfactttre  and  sale  of  adnlterated  food  or  dmgs 
ia  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  over  $50  for  the  first  offense  and  Dot  over  $100  for  snbee- 
oaent  offenses.  Dtoks  are  deemed  adnlterated  if  they  fall  below  the  standard  of 
Vie  United  States  Pnarmacopceia  or  their  own  proposed  standu^.  Foods  are 
adnlterated  if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  with  them  so  as  to  lower  their  qual- 
ity or  strength,  or  If  any  inferior  substance  has  been  substituted  in  whole  or  in 
part;  or  if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  with  them  which  will  injarioaely  affect 
the  health  of  the  conEumer  or  of  the  public.  All  packers  containing  drags  or 
provisions  must  be  distinctly  stamped  or  marked  with  the  true  name  and  qutjity 
of  the  contents.  The  nuinniactnre  or  sale  of  such  articlee  without  a  stamp  is  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  X36  or  |S0,  or  to  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10  days,  or  both; 
while  the  sale  of  articles  falsely  stamped  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  over  $100. 

The  State  board  of  health  shall  eniorce  the  act,  shall  make  aU  necessary  inves- 
tdgatltms,  and  shall  analyze  any  article  which  it  may  deem  wise  and  pahliah  tiie 
result  of  the  analysis.  Bvei7  manufacturer  or  dealer  must  furnish  samples  on 
application.  The  ooard  shall  also  analyze  articles  on  the  application  of  any  citi- 
zen on  payment  of  certain  fees.     (Acta  of  1882,  ch.  88.) 

Unwholesome  food.^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  tainted  provisions,  stale  vegetables, 
or  other  articles  unfit  for  food,  or  to  slaughter  or  to  sell  the  fiesh  of  an  animal  in 
an  unhealthy  condition.  It  is  unlawful  to  dischar^  from  a  train  or  steamboat 
cattle  or  other  animals  in  a  diseased  condition  within  2  miles  of  a  city.  Penalty, 
$25  or  8  months  imprisonment  for  first  offense,  and  $50  or  not  leas  than  6  months 
impriaonment,  or  both,  for  subsequent  offenses.     (Acts  of  1880,  ch.  20.) 

Olveoge. — The  law  prohibite  the  sale  of  sngar  or  molasses  adulterated  with 
glucose  or  any  foreign  snbstance,  unless  so  distinctly  branded.  Penalty,  impris- 
onment not  over  0  months  and  fine  of  $200  to  $1,000.     (Acte  of  1886,  ch.  49.) 

Cleaning  of  rtce.— The  law  prohibits  the  use  of  oil,  paraffin,  or  any  similar  snb- 
sbmce  in  cleaning  rice  for  market  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  its  appearance. 
(Acts  of  1808,  ch.  184.) 

Adulterated  candy.— The  manof  acture  or  sale  of  candies  adnlterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  other  earthy  substance,  or  with  poisonous  colorations  or 
flavors  or  other  injunona  ingredients,  is  a  misdemetuior,     (Acts  of  1898,  ch.  68.) 

Aduiterated  butter.— The  sale  of  any  substance  in  imitation  of  butter  is  pro- 
hiMted  nnlees  it  be  so  labeled  as  unmistakably  to  indicate  its  true  oomposiUon. 
Penalty, fine  or  imprisonment.or  both.     (Acts of  1886, ch. 81.) 


.Adulteration  of  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  an  article  of  food  or  drink 
in  such  a  way  as  torenderit  injurious  to  health.  Penalty,  imprisonment  not  over 
5  years  or  fine  not  over  $1,000.     (Rev.  State.,  ch.  138,  sec.  1.) 

Untekoleaome  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  an  article  of  food  which  is  diseased 
or  otherwise  nnwholesome  withont  informing  the  buyer.  The  law  prohi  bite  the 
killing  for  sale  of  a  calf  less  than  4  weeks  old  or  the  sate  of  ite  fiesh.     (Ibid.) 

Vinenar. — it  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  article  not 
Qie  legitimate  product  of  pure  apple  juice.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100. 

The  manufacture  or  sale  of  vinegar  containing  lead,  snlphnric  acid,  or  other 
injurious  ingredient,  is  punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $100.  Local  authori- 
ties may  appoint  inspectors  of  vinegar.     (Ibid.,  sees.  8-10.) 

Sugar  and  me^ossea.— The  adulteration  of  sugar  or  molasses  with  salts  of  tin, 
t«ira  alba,  glncoae,  or  other  enumerated  substances,  or  the  knowing  sale  of  snch 
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adulterated  articles,  is  panishable  by  fine  of  not  over  (1,000  or  impriBonment  not 
over  1  year.     (Ibid.,  sec.  7.) 

Maple  ntgar. — No  person  ahall  mannfactnre  or  sell  as  maple  sngaroi 
article  in  imitation  of  pure  maple  sngar  or  syrup.  Penalty.  %"  '  ~  ' 
orer  SO  days'  impriaoDinent,  or  liotli,     (Laws  of  1896,  ch.  118.) 

Eggs. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  egfcs  that  have  been  in  cold  storage,  or  limed,  or 
that  hare  been  preserved  in  any  manner,  without  notice  to  the  purchaser.  Pen- 
alty,  fine  not  over  $100  or  impneonment  not  over  SOdays.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  99.) 

WJteai  meal.— No  person  Bball  manofacture,  or  sell,  under  the  name  of  wheat 
meal,  graham  meal,  or  graham  flour,  any  substance  which  is  in  imitation  of  pure 
wheat  meal,  not  consiBting  exclosivety  of  pure  wheat  meal,  unless  every  pack^[e 
or  wrapper  bears,  in  letters  one-half  inch  long,  the  words  "componnd  wheat 
meal."    Penalty,  $S0.     (Laws  of  1888,  ch,  357.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba  or  other  mineral  snbstances,  or  with  poiaonous  colors  or  flavors,  or  otber 
ingredients  injurious  to  health,  or  candy  containing  brandy,  whisky,  or  other 
alcoholic  liquors  in  liquid  form.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100  and  torfeitnteof  adulterated 
candy.  It  is  the  duty  of  prosecuting  attorneys  to  enforce  the  law.  (Laws  of 
1895,  ch.  71.) 

Xard.— The  law  prohibite  the  mannfactnre  or  sale  of  any  compound  not  made 
from  pure  fat  of  swine  under  the  label  "pure,"  "refined,"  or  "family,"  or  unless 
every  package  is  marked  "  compound  lard  "  in  letters  half  an  inch  long.  (Laws 
of  1889,  ohTm.) 

DAIBY   PRODUCTS. 

MiBc—Tbe  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  t«  which  water  or  any  foreign  snb- 
stance  has  been  added,  or  of  milk  from  diseased  cows  or  from  cows  fed  npon 
brewery  or  distillery  waste  or  other  deleteriotis  substance.  Milfc  from  which 
cream  has  been  token  must  not  be  sold  as  pure.  The  milk  standard  is  13^  pw  cent 
of  solids,  including  8  per  cent  of  fat. 

Cities  and  towns  shall  annnally  appoint  one  or  m<a«  milk  Inepectots,  who  shall 
Inspect  milk  and  take  samples.  Each  inspector  shall  leave  with  the  owner  a  sealed 
gpecimen  of  the  milk  of  which  he  takes  a  sample. 

Penalty  for  violation,  $20  for  first  offense  and  $fiO  for  sabseqnent  offenses. 
{Rev.  Stats.,  ch.  38,  sees.  44r-iT,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1898,  ch.  306,  andLaws  of 
1897,  ch.S»3.> 

It  ia  nnlawfnl  for  any  person  to  hold  for  sale  the  meat  or  milk  of  any  ftnimftl 
affected  with  tuberculosis  or  any  other  contagions  diseases.  Penalty,  $5  to  $60. 
If  local  boardsof  health  anspect  the  existence  of  such  disease  they  shall  notify  the 
State  cattle  commissioner.  It  is  the  duty  ot  the  ovraer  of  a  diseased  animal  to 
notify  the  local  board  of  health.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  144.) 

iTnitation  butter  and  cheese. — The  law  forbids  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
articleor  componnd,  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  or  cheese,  not  made  exclusively 
from milkor cream.  Penalty, $SOO.one-tliirdgoing to thecomplainant.  Inspectors 
of  milk  and  similar  officers  must  enforce  the  law.  (Bev.  Stata.,  ch.  ia8,eec.  ]l,as 
amended  by  Laws  of  1895,  ch.  14S.) 

MABYLA2ID. 


Unu^toleaome  food. — No  person  shall  sell  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions  of 
any  Und  for  food.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  green  fmita  or  vegetables  which  , 
spoil  in  transit.     Penalty,  not  over  $500  or  1  year's  imprisonment,  or  both. 

,ddufterateif/ood.--No  person  shall  mix  or  stain  an  wlicle  of  food  or  drink  with 
any  other  ingredient,  or  offer  snch  an  adulterated  article  for  sale,  unless  its  true 
name  and  the  fact  of  such  mixture  be  marked  or  stamped  on  each  package,  and 
unless  each  purchaser  is  notified  of  its  character.  If  oleomargaiine,  lard,  glacose, 
or  other  adulterants  be  mixed  with  any  article,  the  package  snaU  be  marked  with 
the  name  and  percentage  of  the  adulterant  used.  Persons  purchasing  such  arti- 
cles must  be  ii^ormed  by  the  seller  as  to  the  true  composition. 

Olticoge. — It  is  nnlawfnl  to  mix  glncoee,  grape  sugar,  or  other  adulterants  with 
sugar,  honey,  or  symp;  but  such  articles  may  be  used  in  manufacturing  candy. 

Candy. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  candy  adulterated  with 
terra  alba  or  other  poisonous  drugs  or  narcotics.  Penalty,  t^O  to  $500  for  the 
first  offense;  $500  to  $1,000  for  the  second  offense;  one-half  to  goto  the  informant. 
Persons  Injured  by  Uie  sale  of  such  candy  may  recover  damages.    Another  law 
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makes  it  unlawful  to  adulterate  candy  o 

Penalty,  $50  to  8S00.     (Lawr '    " 

187,  m.) 

Zitguors  aJid  vinegar. — No  person  shall  adulterate  vinegar,  wine,  malt,  or  spir- 
Itona  liqnors  with  any  injariona  drag  or  anbatance,  or  shall  sell  such  adulterated 
articles  knowingly. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisirins  in  the  above  paragraphs,  a  fine 
of  not  over  $500  or  impriBonment  not  over  1  jjear. 

Enf or  cement. ^The  3tat«  board  of  health  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  above  proviidonB  and  ia  directed  to  take  each  stepa  aa  it  deems  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

Any  offlcet  deaignated  by  the  board  may  at  any  reasonable  time  inspect  articlea 
of  food  exposed  for  sale  and  take  samplea.  Whenever  the  board  as  satisfled  that 
an  article  has  been  adnlterated,  it  may  prohibit  ita  sale,  or  may  destroy  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  it.  The  prosecuting  attorney  is  bound  to  prosecnte  complainte 
under  the  law.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  annually  appropriated 
for  enforcing  the  law. 

(Laws  of  1890,  ch.  6M;  Pnblic  General  Laws,  art,  48,  sees,  48-67,) 


Miik.-^A  statute  of  1900  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  which  ia  adulterated  or 
unwholesome,  or  the  milk  of  a  cow  within  10  days  before  or  5  days  after  parturition, 
or  from  a  sick  cow,  or  from  one  fed  onsarbage  or  any  substance  in  a  stateof  fer- 
mentation or  otherwise  producing  nnwholeeome  milk,  or  from  oows  stabled  near 
a  house  where  there  is  iiifectious  disease.  The  milk  standard  is  13.6  per  cent  milk 
eolida,  including  8.6  per  cent  batter  fats.  Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from 
cans  BO  marked  with  letters  1  inch  square.  The  use  of  chemical  preservatives  ia 
specially  prohibited.  Penalty,  not  over  $100  or  impriaonment  not  over  60  daya,  or 
both.    (Laws  of  1900  ch.  450.) 

Imitation  butter. — No  i>erson  shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  compound  in  imita- 
tion of  yellow  butter  which  is  not  produced  wholly  from  pure  tth'IV  or  cream. 
Oleomargarine  may  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  separate  lorm,  in  auch  manner 
aa  to  adviae  the  consumer  of  its  character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredients 
causing  it  to  look  like  butter. 

Persona  aelling  oleomarrarine  mnat  maintain  a  conspicuoua  aigii  to  that  eSecL 
Hotel  and  boardlnfr-house  fceepers,  etc.,  and  ofBcers  of  public  or  private  hospitals, 
schools,  and  penal  institutions,  using  imitation  butter,  must  maintain  a  sign  to 
that  eSect,  and  m.ust  notify  each  gueat  or  inmate  orally.  It  is  unlawful  to  s3l  an 
imitation  to  any  person  asking  for  butter.  Various  penalties  are  imposed  for 
violation  of  this  law.     (Laws  of  1900,  ch,  496.) 

Condensed  milk. — No  condensed  milk  ahall  be  manufactured  or  aold  unless  it 
is  made  from  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  from  which  no  cream  has  been  removed, 
and  which  conforms  to  the  milk  standard.  The  name  of  the  manufacturer  must 
be  marked  on  each  package. 

Penalty,  $35  to  fiOO  or  imprisonment  10  to  30  days  for  first  offense,  and  higher 
penalties  for  subsequent  offensea.     (Laws  of  1900,  ch.  533.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adulteration  of  foods. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug  or 
the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed  adulterated 
if  it  differa  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia,  or  by  such  oldier  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work  as  recognizes  the 
article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  standard  under  which 
it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  aubstance  has  been  mixed  with  it 
so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  substance  has  been  substi- 
tuted in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  oeen  taken  from  it;  if  it  ia  an  imita- 
tion; if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter;  if  it  ia 
colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  bettor  than  it  really  is,  or  if  it  contains  any 
added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health.  Mixtures  or  com- 
pounds rec<«uized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  sold  if  not  inja- 
riouB  to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  ench,  ^th  the  names  and  percentages 
of  the  ingredients. 

Penall^  for  violation  aa  regards  foods,  $10  to  $100  for  venders  and  $100  to  |S00 
for  manufacturers.  (The  law  relating  to  foods  is  found  in  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  844; 
that  relating  to  drags  is  Laws  of  1896,  ch.  397.)  ~  .    .  ,  I  -. 
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Viiieholesome  food. — It  la  nnlawftjl  to  sell  diseased  or  anwholeBome  provisioDS 
without  makiiig  the  fact  foily  known  to  the  buyer.  Penalty,  not  over  1200  or 
imprisonment  not  over  6  months.  The  law  also  prohibits  the  killinc  or  the  sale 
of  the  fleeb  of  a  calf  under  4  weeks  old,  with  the  same  penalty.  (Pabuc  Statntee, 
1882,  ch.  308.) 

Enforcement. — The  State  board  of  health,  Innacy,  and  charity  is  to  enforce  the 
pnre-food  law.  It  may  exempt  articlee.  from  time  to  time,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  may  fix  the  limits  of  variability  of  any  article  not  otherwise  pre- 
scribed. It  may  appoint  inspectors  and  chemists.  Ita  officers  have  the  nsnal 
powers  of  taking  samples.     (Laws  of  1883,  ch.  308.) 

Adulteration  of  liquors.^-A  special  provision  prohibits  the  adnlteration  of 
liqnors  with  certain  enmnerated  dmgs  or  other  Bobatances  injnrioas  to  health. 
Penalty,  impriaonment  not  over  8  years.    (Public  Statutes,  18^,  ch.  308,  sec.  4.) 

Canned  goods.— A21  canned  zoods  most  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  name 
andaddresHof  the  x>ackeT  or  dealer,  and  with  the  grade  or  qnality.  "Soaked" 
goods  mnet  be  marked  as  sooh  in  letter  not  less  than  3-line  pica  size.  Penalty 
same  as  for  foods  generally.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  844.) 

Maple  nruii  and  moIoMcs.— All  packaiges  or  cans  containing  m&ple  simp  or 
molasses  shall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  person  preparing  it,  and  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  ingredients.     (Ibid. ) 

iord.— The  law  provides  that  the  words  "pore,"  "refined,"  "family  "  shall  not 
be  need  in  connection  with  the  label  on  any  lard  which  is  adulterated  with  foreign 
fat  or  on  any  lard  substitute,  and  every  such  article  shall  bear  in  prescribed  typo 
the  label  "  componnd  lard."  Violators  of  the  act  are  punishable  by  fine.  (Laws 
of  1887,  ch.  440.)^ 

Impure  ice. — Cities  are  authorized  to  make  ordinances  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
impure  ice.     (Laws  of  189S,  ch.  338.) 

DAIRY   PBODUCTS. 

State  dairy  bureoK. — The  governor  appoints  8  members  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  to  constitute  a  State  dairy  Dureau;  also  an  aBsistant  to  the  secre- 
tary of  axricnitnre  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  law.  The  secretary  is  tiie  executive 
officer.  The  bureau  may  spend  not  over  (4,000  yearly  in  etuorcing  the  laws 
relating  to  dairy  prodncts.  Its  ofBcers  have  the  usual  rights  of  access  and  inspec- 
tion of  dairy  products.    (Laws  of  1801, ch, 412.) 

'  Milk. — Cities  and  towns  ma^  appoint  mi  lb  inspectors.  They  shall  record  the 
names  and  places  of  businesa  of  all  persons  selling  or  delivering  milk,  and  issue 
licenses  to  them.  Each  wagon  most  have  the  number  of  license,  name,  and  place 
of  bosinesB  conspicnonsly  posted.  Each  seller  of  milk  from  a  store  or  booth  must 
also  be  registered. 

It  is  nnlawfol  to  seU  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  any  other  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  milk  from  cows  fed  on  refuse  of  distilleries,  or  from  diseased  cows. 
Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  onljr  if  the  words  "  skimmed  milk"  be  distinctly 
marked  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long  on  each  can  or  vessel. 

Pnre  milk  must  contain  at  least  0.8  per  cent  of  milk  solids  exclusive  of  fat, 
and  3.7  per  cent  of  fat,  except  daring  the  months  from  June  to  August,  inclusive, 
when  the  respective  standards  are  9  and  8  per  cent.  Skimmed  milk  most  contain 
at  least  9.3  per  cent  of  milk  solids. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  law,  first  offense,  |50  to  $300;  second  offense,  flOO  to  |300, 
or  imprisonment  not  less  than  60  days;  subsequent  oSenses,  f90  and  imprison- 
ment 60  to  00  days. 

Inspectors  of  milk  have  the  right  to  ent«r  an^  premises  where  milk  is  sold  and 
to  take  samples.  They  must  give  a  sealed  pornon  of  each  sample  taken  to  the 
person  in  clurge.  No  person  except  an  authorized  inspector  is  entitled  to  demand 
a  sample  for  an^ysis.  (Public  Statutes,  ch.  57,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1^4,  ch. 
810;  I<awB  of  1886,  ch.  363;  Laws  of  1886,  ch.  318;  Laws  of  1894,  ch.  426;  Laws  of 
1896,  cb.  308.) 

Condensed  milk. — Ko  person  shall  sell  hermetically  sealed  cans  of  condensed 
milk  unless  they  be  distincfly  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and 
with  the  true  contents  of  the  can,  whether  condensed  pure  milk  or  condensed 
skimmed  milk.  Packages  not  hermetically  sealed  mnst  be  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer.  Penalty  same  as  for  the  adulteration  of  milk.  (Laws  d 
1896,  ch.  364.) 

Imitation  butter. — The  laws  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  compound 
in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  which  is  not  produced  from  pnre  milk  or  cream, 
provided  that  oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  separate  form,  in  such  manner  as 
will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredient 
causiug  it  to  look  like  bntt«r. 
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Other  pTOTirionB  declare  that  any  aabetaitce  in  imitation  of  butter  not  made 
esclnaiTely  of  milk  or  cream  mnst  be  labeled  "imitation  batter."  "oleomai'gs- 

rine,"or  "bntterine"  in  letters  not  loaa  than  one-half  inch  lone,  njran  the  tOT>, 
side,  and  bottom  of  every  package.  A  similar  label  mnst  be  pTacea  across  the 
open  surface  of  every  package  vrhen  offered  for  sale.  Retail  sales  of  such  arti- 
cles not  in  the  original  packt^es  mnet  be  labeled  in  letters  not  tees  than  one-half 
inch  long-.  Every  person  seliing  or  delivering  these  imitations  from  a  vehicle 
most  obtain  a  license  from  the  local  milk  inspector,  and  mnst  have  bis  name  and 
place  of  bnsiness.  with  the  nnmber  of  his  license  and  the  words  "license  to  sell 
imitation  bntter,"conapicnonBly  npon  each  vehicle.  Every  person  selling  such 
articles  from  a  booth  or  store  must  register  his  name  in  the  books  of  the  milk 
inspector,  and  must  maintain  a  sign,  in  letters  not  less  than  4  inches  long,  to  the 
effect  that  imitation  butter  is  sold.  Hotel  and  boarding-honse  keepers  uMng  imi- 
tation bntter  mnst  notify  each  ^eet  that  the  article  ia  not  genuine. 

Oleomiu^arine  shall  not  be  famished  to  any  persons  nsldng  for  batter. 

The  penaltieBfor  violation  of  these  various  proviaionB  differ.  The  most  common 
penalty  is  $100  fine  for  first  offense  and  $300  lor  subsequent  offensoe. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  charged  upon  the  local  milk  inspectors  and  apon 
the  State  dairy  burean  and  its  agents.  ^Public  Statutes,  ch.  56,  sees.  17-21,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  by  Laws  of  1884,  ch.  310;  Laws  of  1886,  ch.  317;  Laws 
of  189l,ch.58andch.413;  Laws  of  1864, ch.  280,  and  Lawsof  189e.ch.BT7,) 

Imitation  cheeae.^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  in  imitation  of  cheese  and 
not  made  of  pure  milk  or  cream,  unless  it  is  oistiuctly  labeled,  in  letters  not  lees 
than  1  inch  long  upon  the  top  and  side  of  every  package,  "imitation  cheese." 
^ch  retail  purchaser  must  be  given  a  label  with  the  same  words  in  letters  not 
lees  than  half  an  inch  long.     (Public  Statutes,  ch.  56,  sec.  18,) 

MICHiaAH. 

FOODS  OEHERALLT. 

Dairy  and  food  commiMumer.—The  governor  appoints  a  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner who  holds  office  for  3  years  and  ia  paid  fi  ,300  aunnally.  The  commis- 
sioner appoints  a  deputy,  an  analyst,  and  not  more  than  six  inspectors.  These 
various  officers  are  directed  to  enforce  the  pure-food  law's,  and  have  power  to 
enter  any  place  where  articles  of  food  are  made  or  sold,  and  to  take  samples. 
Sample^  shall  bo  taken  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witness,  and  sealed.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $18,000  is  made  for  carrying  out  this  law.  (Lawsof  1603, 
ch.  211,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1686,  ch.  345,  and  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  154.) 

AdtUteration  of  food  and  drugs. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  the 
sale  of  Bach  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  Food  ia  deemed  adulterated  if  any 
aabstance  has  been  mized  with  it  so  as  to  injure  ite  quality  or  strength;  if  any 
inferior  sabstance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
taken  from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  or  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal;  if  it  is  colored  or 
otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poison' 
OUB  ingredient  or  ingredient  injorioas  to  health.  The  act  does  not  prevent  the 
sale  of  mixtures  or  componnds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles,  provided  each 
package  bears  the  name  and  address  of^the  manuf actnrer  and  the  distinctive  name 
of  the  article  showing  clearly  that  it  is  a  compound.  (Laws  of  IdOS,  ch.  103;  as 
amended  by  Laws  of  1897,  ch.  118.) 

Vinegar.— No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  l^timat« 
product  of  pure  apple  joice  or  which  contains  less  than  2  per  centof  cider  vinegar 
solids.  All  vin^tar  shall  be  made  exclusively  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from  which 
it  purports  to  be  made,  and  shall  contain  not  lees  than  4  per  cent  of  abeolnte 
acetic  acid.  Cider  vinegar  shall  be  branded  as  snch,  with  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  manufacturer.  Vinegar  made  by  fermentation  without  distillation  shall 
Oe  branded  "  fermented  vinegar,"  with  the  name  of  the  substance  from  which  it  is 
made.  Vinegar  mode  wholly  or  in  part  from  distilled  liquor  shall  be  branded 
"  distilled  vinegar,"  and  shall  be  free  ft'om  coloring  matter.  Fermented  vinegar 
mnst  contain  not  less  than  1}  per  cent  of  solids  contained  in  the  fmit  or  grain 
frcnn  which  it  is  taken.  No  vinegar  shall  be  branded  a  fruit  vinegar  unless  niode 
wholly  from  fruit. 

No  person  shall  manafactore  or  sell  viaegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or 
other  injnrions  ingredients.  All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  branded 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  mannfacturer.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100,  or  impris- 
onment not  over  00  days,  or  both.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  71.) 

Liquors. — It  is  unlawfal  to  manufacture  or  sell  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  con- 
taining any  injurious  or  abnormal  ingredient.     Every  package  containing  pare 
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liqaore  shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  maniLfactarer  and  with  the  words 
"pnre,  withont  dmga  or  poison."  Penalty,  $50  to  $500  and  impriHonment  iO  days 

to  e  months.     (Laws  of  16B6,  ch.  IflB,  sec.  16.) 

Qltteoae. —Kveiy  package  containing  molasaes,  simp,  or  glncose  shall  be  dis- 
tinctly branded  witn  its  tnie  name.  Molasses  or  simp  mixed  with  glucose  shall 
be  branded  "glncosemirtnre,"  with  the  proportion  o(  glncosecontained.inletters 
not  less  than  one-half  inch  long.    (Ibid.,  sec.  IS.) 

Majde  sugar. — It  is  nnlawfnl  to  maunf octnre  and  sell  as  maple  sugar  or  simp 
any  article  adulterated  with  common  Bn,i:ar,  glncose,  or  any  foreign  enbatance 
without  dintinctly  marking  it  with  the  names  and  percentages  of  the  adnlterants 
nsed.  Penalty,  $-500  to  1 1 ,000  for  manuf actnrere,  and  not  leas  than  $50  for  dealers. 
The  State  food  commiBsioner  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law  and  has  the  Tisaal 
powers  of  inepectior.     (Ijaws  of  t8B3,p.  369.) 

Adidteraied  candy.— The  manufacture  or  sale  of  candies  adnltarated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  talc,  or  other  earthy  substances,  or  with  poisonous  colorations  or 
flavors  or  other  injurious  ingredients,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10  to  $100,  or  by 
imprisonment  10  to  30  days,  or  both.  The  local  health  officers  must  inveet^te 
any  complaint  as  to  violation  of  the  Jaw.    (Lawe  of  1887,  p.  9.) 

Canned  poods. — It  is  unlawful  to  pack  or  sell  canned  fruits  or  vegetablei  con- 
taining injurione  ingrediente  withont  marking  on  each  can  the  name  and  address 
of  the  packer.  All  soaked  or  bleached  goods  must  be  plainly  marked  as  snch  in 
letters  not  less  than  two-line  pica  size.     (Laws  of  18SS,  ch.  168,  sec.  14.} 

Buckwheat  flour. ^^aichigaa  prohibits  the  sale  as  buckwheat  flonr  of  adulter- 
ated buckwheat  flour  or  other  substances,  except  when  labeled  "  substitute," 
"adulterated,"  or  "compound,"  in  prescribed  tyiw  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  factory.  Violators  of  the  act  are  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
(Lawsofl897,ch.e4.) 

Coffee. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  artificial  coffee  in  imitation  of 
the  genuine  berry;  or  ground  coffee  adulterated  with  chicory  or  other  substances, 
unless  each  package  is  marked  "  coffee  compound,"  with  the  nsme  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  193,  sec.  16.) 

Adulterated  lard.— No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  any  mixture  of  animal 
or  vegetable  oils,  other  than  pnre  fat  of  swine,  in  imitation  of  lard,  or  any  com- 

Bund  of  lard  with  snch  other  substances,  nnless  each  package  shall  be  distinctly 
jeled  "lard  substitute  "or  "compound"  or  "adulterated  Ifffd,"  as  the  case  majr 
be,  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long.  Each  package  sold  at  retail  shall  be  simi- 
larly labeled.    (Ibid., sees.  9-12.) 

Fruit  jeUy. — All  imitations  of  fruit  jelly  or  fruit  butter  containing  glucose 
dextrin,  or  other  substances,  and  colored  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  article, 
must  be  distinctly  labeled  "  imitation  fruit  jelly  "  (or  butter) ,  with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  place  where  made.  Snch  imitationa  must  also  be  composed 
of  harmless  ingredients.  Penalty,  $50  to  $500  or  imprisonment  90  days  to  3  years, 
or  both,     (Ibid.,  sec.  13.) 

Penaltiea. — Wbere  other  penalties  are  not  provided  for  violation  of  the  above 

Erovisions,  the  false  branding  of  any  article  or  the  defacement  or  removal  of  a 
rand  is  snbieot  to  a  line  of  $100  to  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  8  months  to  8 
J'ears,  or  both.  Other  violations  of  the  law  are  subject  to  fine  of  $100  to  $600  or 
mprisonment  80  to  90  days,  or  both.     (Ibid.,  sacs.  18, 19.) 

]>AIBY  PRODUCTS. 

MUk. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  which  is  adulterated  or  unwholesome, 
or  milk  from  cows  fed  upon  rarbage  or  any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
or  otherwise  deleterious,  or  from  cows  kept  in  connection  with  any  family  in 
which  there  are  contagions  diseases.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  £rom  which 
cream  has  beenremov^  unless  each  vessel  containing  it  be  conspicuously  marked 
"  skimmed  milk,"  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long.  Pnre  milk  must  contain 
not  less  Uian  13.5  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  inclnding  not  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  must  have  a  specific  gravity  between  1.039  and  1.038.  Skimmed  milk  must 
have  a  Bjwciflc  gravity  between  1,033  and  1.037,  Penalty  for  violation,  fine  not 
over  $100  or  imprisonment  not  over  3  months. 

The  city  of  Detroit  shall  establish,  and  each  other  city  or  town  may  establish, 
the  office  of  milk  inspector.  Such  inspectors  shall  visit  all  dairies  and  barns  in 
which  cattle  are  kept  for  furnishing  nulk,  and  sball  otherwise  enforce  the  law. 
They  have  the  right  to  enter  any  premises  and  to  take  samiiles  for  analysis. 
(Laws  of  1887,  p.  834,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1889,  p.  834.) 

A  later  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  chemicals,  and  pre- 
servatives, or  any  other  foreign  snbstance.  Penalty,  $1  to  $100  oriimprisonment 
not  more  than  90  days,  or  both,     (Laws  of  1800,  ch,  10«,) 
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Jmilntian  huller. — The  term  oleomargarine  is  defined  in  dctnil  ho  oh  to  inclnde 
all  iniitationB  of  butter.  Every  package  ot  imitation  Imttcr  iiinst  Ihj  (listinctlv 
marked  in  large  letters  with  the  name  and  addrcKe  of  the  manufaetnrer  and  with 
the  iiame  of  each  ingredient  entering  into  it.  Retail  pnrchaserH  shall  Ije  verbjilly 
informed  of  the  character  of  the  snbstitnte  and  shall  also  be  jjpven  a  diHtiiict 
lalwl  with  the  name  of  the  BiibKtance  and  with  the  name  and  addrcKB  of  tliu  UMWm- 
fiicturer  and  the  name  of  each  ingredient.  Every  store  where  oliiouiargarine  w 
Hokl  }uid  every  hotel  nr  boarding  house  where  it  IH  served  shall  maintain  on  the 
wall  a  placard  with  letters  not  less  than  S  inches  long  indicating  that  oleomarga- 
Hneis  sold  or  nsed.  The  words  "bntter,"  "creamery,"  "  dairj',"  or  the  name  or  ■ 
reprtwentation  of  any  bresd  of  dairy  cattle  shall  not  Im  naed  in  connection  with 
butter  Imitations.  Penalty  for  violation  of  law,  $50  to  85(iJ  or  imprisonment  0 
munihs  to  3  years,  or  both,     (Laws  o(  1899,  oh.  147.) 

Cheese.^lt  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  cheese  any  article  not  made  exclusively  of  milk 
or  cream,  01  intn  which  any  nnimal  fate,  melted  butter,  or  similar  articles  have 
been  introduced.  Penalty,  $.50  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  90  days  to  2  yeain.  Tlie 
Stat«  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  issue  tv  all  chelae  mauufactiirers  on 
application  a  uniform  stencil  bearing  the  words  "  Michigan  full  cream  checi-e," 
with  the  number  of  the  factory.  Each  factorv  shall  be  registered.  ThiH  Ktaiup 
shall  bo  used  only  upon  cheese  made  from  milk  from  whicli  no  cream  has  Iteen 
taken.  Every  creamery  or  bntter  factory  sliall  register  yearly  with  the  ilairy  and 
food  commissioner,  giving  its  location,  etc.  (Daws  of  18H5,  ch.  198,  sws.  ii-T; 
Laws  of  1887.  ch.118.) 

Renovated  butler. — The  law  provides  that  butter  made  by  melting  original  wtoi'k 
and  mixinKit  ivitb  skimmed  milk  or  other  material,  or  other  process  butter,  shall 
lie  plainly  labeled  "proresa  butter"  on  each  roll  or  tub,  or  by  a  placard  acroKS  the 
face  of  the  openeil  i>ackage.  Penalty,  $25  to  SIOO.  The  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner shall  enforce  the  law.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  254.) 

MINNESOTA. 

FOOIW  G 


Dairy  and  food  (snamisginner. — The  governor  appoints  a  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner, whose  lerm  of  ofiiceisS  years, and  salary  81,800.  The  commissioner 
ap|X)iiitsa  liecretary,  an  aiisi stunt  commissioner,  a  chemist,  and  necessary  inspect- 
orw,  the  total  appropriation  being  limited  to  |15,000.  It  isthedutyof  these  offloers 
to  enforce  the  various  pure-food  laws.  They  have  access  to  all  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  may  take  samples.  Employees  of  common  carriers  are  required  1<>  a»iist 
in  tracing  proliibited  articles.     (Laws  of  1800, ch . 305. ) 

Adidteralion  of  food.^lt  is  unlawful  fraudulently  to  adulterate  f(M«l,  liquor,  or 
drugs  with  any  snDstance  injurious  to  health.  Penalty,  imprisonment  not  more 
thanl  year,  or  fine  not  more  than  $2flO.     (Stats.,  18T8,  ch.  101.) 

Vnwholexome  foods. — The  sale  of  diseased  or  unwholesome  food  without  ni:ik- 
ing  its  character  known  to  the  buyer  is  punisbable  by  ijjiprisonuient  not  more 
than  a  months  or  fine  not  over  $500.    (Ibid.) 

Adulteration  nfliqvara. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  liquors  contain- 
ing anyingredient  not  normal  or  healthful.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100  for  first  offensn, 
and  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  30  to  DO  days,  or  both,  for  sul)SC(|uent  offenses. 
(Laws  of  ISMO.ch.  7.) 

rincfifar.— No  vinegar  shall  bo  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
product  of  jinro  apple  juice,  orwhichcontainslos»llian2i>ercent  of  cider  vinegar 
solids.  C3iaerviueg»r  shall  be  branded  assucli.  All  vinegar  shall  Iw  made  exclu- 
sively from  the  fruit  or  grain  from  which  it  purjiorts  to  be  made,  and  shall  con- 
tain not  less  than  4J  iier  cent  of  absolute  acetic  iu:id. 

NojHirsim  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead.  snl]ihuric  acid,  or 
other  in  jurioua ingredients.  All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  l>e  branded  with 
the  naiiie  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer.  Each  barrel  shall  v^.m  be  marked 
with  its  standard  strength,  to  be  denoted  by  thenumberof  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  necessary  to  neutralize  1  fiuidounceof  vinegar.  Penalty.  $.10  to  f  100, or 
imprisonment  80  to  60  davs.    (Laws  of  1801,  ch.  119.) 

/foii<^.— The  law  forbids  the  sale  of  honey  compounded  with  or  manufactured 
from  glucose,  sirup,  or  any  substance  not  the  product  of  the  honey  bee,  unless 
the  package  is  so  marked,  with  the  name  of  the  manufactarer  and  the  names  of 
the  adulterant  materials.  Honey  which  is  iiroduced  by  bees  fed  ui>on  glucose 
angar  orsirup.or  any  other  substance  not  their  natural  food,  must  be  so  marked 
Penally,  $15  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  30  days,  or  both.  (Laws  of  18B3, 
chap.  21.) 
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Candy.~It  is  a  iniRdemeanor  to  nuuiafactnre  or  aell  cuoAy  adnlt«rated  with 
glncose,  terra  alba,  or  any  otherinjnrionssatMtance.    Penalty,  $fiOtotlOO.    (Laws 

of  1895,  ch.  304.) 

Baking  powder. — The  law  prohibits  the  msimfactare  and  sale  of  bakjng  powder 
contaioing  ingredients  unfit  for  human  use  or  InjariooB  to  health.  All  packages 
containing  baling;  powder  mnst  be  distinctly  marked  with  tb6  name  and  ^ilaceof 
hneineHS  of  the  manufactnrer.  and  with  the  words,  "  This  baking  powder  ia  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients  and  none  othen,'  together  with  the  namee  of 
the  ingredients.     (Laws  of  1800,  ch.  245.) 

■  Spicta  and  condiments.— A  carefnl  definition  of  spices  and  condiments  and  of 
adnltorations  thereof  is  given.  Every  person  mannfactnring  or  selling  snch  an 
adnlterateil  product  must  conspiuuously  mark  each  can  or  package  in  a  type  not 
smaller  than  donble  pica,  with  the  name  and  location  of  the  factory  and  the 
words  "mixtare"  or  "  adulterated. "  The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is 
directed  to  enforce  the  law.  Penalty,  $10  to$50,or  imprisonment  not  less  than  SO 
days.     (La'ffs  of  1897,  ch.  176.) 

Jellies. — A  carefnl  definition  of  food  jelly  and  the  adulteration  thereof  ia  given. 
Every  person  mannfacttiring  or  selling  snch  an  adulterated  product  must  con- 
spicnonsly  mark  each  can  or  package  in  a  type  not  smaller  than  donble  pii^a,  with 
tnename  and  location  of  the  factory  and  the  words  "miitnre  "  or  "adulterated." 
The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law.  Penalty, 
$5  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  not  over  8  months.     (Laws  of  1897.  ch.  167.) 

Lard.^t  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  compound  of  animal  or  vege- 
table fata  in  imitation  of  lard,  or  in  combination  with  pure  lard,  unless  each  pack- 
age is  branded,  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long,  "  lard  aubetitnte,"  witn  the 
approximate  propoi-tions  of  the  coustitnents,  and  with  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  his  place  of  bnsineaa.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  containing  lard  the 
words  "  adulterated  lard"  must  be  similarly  used.  In  each  retail  sale  of  anch 
articles  the  purchaser  must  be  furnished  a  card  with  the  same  statement  as  is 
required  on  original  packages.  Persons  selling  or  serving  to  guests  articles  made 
with   substitutes  for  lard  or  adulterated  lard  mnst  famish  each  purchaser  or 

fuest  a  card  with  a  statement  to  that  eSect.  In  case  no  bill  of  fare  is  provided 
oteL  keepers  and  others  must  keep  conspicnonely  posted  on  each  side  of  the  din- 
ing room  a  statement  of  the  character  required.  The  State  board  of  food  com- 
missioners is  to  enforce  the  law,  and  may  employ  expert  assistants,  who  shall  have 
access  to  any  place  and  may  open  packages  and  take  samples.  The  act  does  not 
apply  to  cottolene  if  branded  as  snch,  with  the  name  of  the  mannfactnrer,  and  if 
containing  no  substance  iujurions  to  health.  Penalty  forviolation.  $35  to  $100,  or 
unprisonmentaOtoOOdaye.    (aencralLaws,1801,ch.l3;  Lawsof  18S3,ch.l26.) 

DAIBY  PRODUCTS. 


preservatives  have  been  added.  The  law  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  mi^  from  cows 
Kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or  from  cows  which  are  aick  or  which 
are  fed  on  distillery  waste  or  other  unwholesome  substance,  or  from  cows  within 
15  days  before  or  0  days  after  parturition.  The  milk  standard  is  18  per  cent  of 
milk  solids,  of  which  not  less  than  3,5  per  cent  shall  be  fat.  Standard  teet  insbn- 
ments  are  prescribed. 

It  is  unlawfnl  to  sell  or  advertise  any  article  intended  as  an  adulterant  or 
preservative  of  milk,  butt«r,  or  cheese,  or  to  use  snch  adolterants  or  preservativefl. 

Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from  cans  so  marked  in  letters  at  least  1  inch 
high. 

Every  person  selling  or  distributing  milk  in  towns  of  more  than  1 ,000  population 
shall  annually  obtain  a  license  from  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for 
each  vehicle  used,  or  for  each  store  or  booth.  Licensed  vehicles  shall  be  marked 
with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  owner  and  the  number  of  the  license. 
Penalty,  $35  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  30  to  90  days.     (Laws  of  1800,  ch.  295.) 

Jmitatiim  butter  arid  ch^e. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  batter  or 
cheese  any  article  or  compoand  not  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream.  No  per- 
son shall  mix  animal  or  vegetable  fats  with  any  dairy  product,  or  coat  or  color, 
with  annatto  or  otherwise,  any  compound  in  snch  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble 
butter  or  cheese;  nor  shall  any  person  sell  articles  made  in  violation  of  these 
provisions. 

Keepers  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  supplying  imitation  batter  shall  print 
on  every  bill  of  fate  a  notice  to  that  effect,  or,  if  no  oill  of  fare  is  used,  shall  post 
snch  notice  conspicnonsly.     (Ibid.)  ~  ai>  ili- 
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Branding  of  eheese. — The  State  dftiry  and  foodcommigsioneriBdirected  toisene 

to  cheese  mannfactnrere  a  tiniform  stencil  with  the  words  "  Minneeota  State  Ml 
cream  cheese,"  and  the  namber  of  the  factory.  Cheese  so  branded  shal)  coDtain 
not  less  than  45  per  cent  of  fat  to  total  Bolide.  Cheese  centainins  lesB  fat  shall  be 
marked,  in  letters  not  less  than  1^  inches  hif;h.,  "  skim  cheese.  Dealers  sellinK 
skim  cheese  must  poet  a  conapicaouB  notice  to  that  effect.  It  is  nnlawfoL  to  sell 
cheese  falsely  branded  as  to  tjnality  and  place  whore  made,     (Ibid, ) 

,En/OT^eTneK(  0/ law. ^Detailed  provisionB  are  enacted  regarding  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  as  to  dairy  prodncta,  the  use  of  search  warrants,  the  seizure  of 
property  as  evidence,  etc.  Cfrcameries  and  cheese  factories  are  required  to  report 
the  amount  of  their  bnsinesa  annually  to  tlie  dairy  and  food  commissioner, 

Peiudtiea.—The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
relating  to  dairy  products  ia  a  fine  of  $35  to  $100  or  imprisonment  30  to  00  days. 
(Lawsof  1899.  cfa.S95.) 

Procea»  butter. — Butter  made  by  melting  original  butter  and  adding  to  the  fat 
skimmed  milk,  cream,  or  any  other  product,  commonly  known  as  "  renovated 
bntter."  shall  not  be  sold  unless  each  package  is  plainly  marked,  in  letters  at  least 
tbree-foarthfl  of  an  inch  high,  on  the  top  and  side, "  renovated  bntter."  The  Stat« 
d^iy  and  food  comndsdoner  is  to  enforce  the  law.    (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  94. ) 


Adulteration  of  food  and  druffa.— The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food,  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles,  is  prohibited.  A  dmg  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopceia,  orby  such  other  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work  as  recog- 
nizea  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  standard 
under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  Bubscance  has 
been  Hubstitnted  In  it;  if  any  valuable  constitaent  has  been  taken  from  it;  if  it  is 
an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseasedor  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter:  if 
it  ia  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it  contains 
any  added  poisonoos  ingredient,  or  ingredient  injnriouB  to  health.  Any  comity, 
city,  town,  or  village  may  appoint  an  inspector  of  food  to  enforce  this  and  other 
pure-food  laws.     (Code  1892,  sees,  2095-2098.) 

Unwholesome  food. —Th^  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  unsonnd  or  unwholesome  pro- 
visions as  soand  and  good,  or  the  sale  of  the  flesh  of  any  animal  dying  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter  or  slaughtered  when  diseased,  or  the  flesh  of  any  dog,  cat,  or 
other  nnclean  animal,     (Code  1893, sec. 2105.) 

Candy.— It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  candy  with  lime  or  other  injurious  snb- 
stance.  Penalty,  not  over  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  over  6  montLs,  or  both. 
(Code,  sec.  953.) 

Imitation  butter. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  oleomargarine  or  other  imitation  without 
dlsclOBJng  its  character  by  a  distinct  mark.  Penalty,  $10  to  |100,  or  imprisonment 
not  over  1  montli,  or  both.     (Code  1892,  sec.  1242.) 

MISSOURT. 

FOODS  OKNEHALLY. 

Aditlteration  of  food.— The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  or  of  any 
drug  or  medicine  la  a  misdemeanor,     (Rev.  Stats,,  1899, sec, 2209.) 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell  any  article  intended  to 
be  need  in  the  preparation  of  food  in  which  there  is  any  arsenic,  calomel,  bismuth, 
ammonia,  or  alnm.    Penalty,  not  less  than  $100.     (Lawsof  1800,p.lT0.) 

OniuJioiesome/ood.^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  the  flesh  of  any  animal  dying  other- 
wise than  by  slaughter  or  slaughtered  when  diseased,  or  of  any  calf  killed  before 
the  age  of  6  weeks,  or  to  sell  unwholesome  bread  or  drink  without  its  character 
being  made  known  te  the  porchaser.  Penalty,  not  over  $1,000,  or  imprisonment 
not  over  1  year,     (Rev.  Stats. ,  1899,  sec,  2369. ) 

Aduiieration  of  liqtiors. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  liquors  with  strychnin 
or  other  poisonous  ingredients,  or  to  sell  such  adulterated  liqnors.  Liqnor  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  muRt  takeoaththatthey  willnot  misoradulterateliqaors. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  1899,  sees,  2378,  2289,  2290,) 

Beer,— The  office  of  beer  inspectoris  established  by  an  act  of  1899.  The  inspector 
must  be  an  expert  brewer.  He  is  appointed  bjr  thegoTemor  foratermof  4  years 
and  is  paid  $3,000  per  annum.    He  may  appoint  4  deputies,  who  are  paid  $1,000 
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per  annum.  Every  brcwf^iy  must  be  iiiKj«H:te(l  hy  tlii.':*t'  i>ffl<;ers  anil  uuiKt  niitivo 
a  license  to  carry  un  boiiimtis. 

It  U  unlawful  to  uianufac-ture  beer  or  other  wait  litiiiors  containing  any  Bub- 
Btanco  otlicr  than  jmrp  hops,  pnre  malt,  wholesome  yeast,  or  exttsct  of  hops,  or 

flare  barley  or  rice.  The  in5i>ector  Rhall  label  all  beer  inspected,  certifying  that 
t  is  made  from  wholesome  ingredients.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  beer  and 
inalt  liquors  manufactured  or  sold  by  mannfacturers  or  dealers.  He  is  entitled 
to  collect  for  the  use  of  the  State  a  fee  of  1  cent  per  gallon  for  all  beer  inspected, 
and  3  cents  for  labeling  each  package.  All  beer  or  malt  liquors  manufactured 
for  export  from  the  State  shall  lie  inspected  in  the  same  way,  bwt  without  cost  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Any  person  receiving  beer  or  malt  liquors  for  sale  from  outside  the  State  shall 
notify  the  insjtector  and  shall  fnmish  him  a  sworn  affidavit  from  the  manufacturer 
that  the  beer  is  pure  aceoruing  to  the  standard  fixe<l  in  the  law.  Every  transpor- 
tation company  must  fnmish  to  the  inspector,  on  reqnest,  a  duplicate  bill  of  lad- 
ing of  any  beer  or  malt  liquors  received  for  shipment  into  the  State. 

Penalty  for  sale  of  beer  without  inspection  or  for  failure  to  destroy  certificates 
or  labels  of  parity,  fine  not  over  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  6  months  and 
revocation  of  license  fur  3  years.  Penalty  for  any  unlawful  imitation  of  labels, 
imprisonment  not  over  6  years.     (Laws  of  1899,  p.  328.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  article  not 
made  excloaively  from  pure  apple  juice.  All  vinegar  must  be  tree  from  artificial 
coloring  or  flavoring.  Every  cask  or  package  of  cider  vinegar  shall  he  marked  as 
snch,  with  the  name  and  location  of  the  manufacturer.  No  vinegar  .shall  be 
branded  -fruit vinegar"  unless  made  wholly  from  some  kind  of  fruii.  (Rev. 
Stats.,  1899.  sees.  a28a-328a.) 

Candy. — It  is  nnlawful  to  manufacture  candy  containing  any  cochineal,  ocher, 
pans  green,  or  any  substitute  for  sugar,  sirup,  or  cream  of  tartar,  or  any  sub- 
stitnta  for  or  other  than  pure  vegetable  ingredients.  Penalty,  $50  to  $101),  or 
imprisonment  3  to  e  months,  or  both,     (Rev.Stats.,1899,8ecs.  2379,3380.) 

Mixed  Jtour.—Ho  i)erBon  shall  sell  flour  or  meal  or  hominy  made  by  the  admix- 
ture or  adulteration  of  grains,  unless  each  package  be  branded  with  the  names 
of  the  grains  contained.  Manufacturers  of  such  products  must  register  with  the 
county  recorder  their  names,  places  of  business,  and  the  grains  they  use,  (Bev. 
Stats.,  1899,  secs.SOOl-SSOG.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS, 

JWi'ifc.— All  cities  are  empowered  to  license  and  regnlate  dairies,  (Lawsof  1891, 
p.  83.) 

Imitation  butter. — Any  article  in  tht  semblance  of  butter,  and  not  made  from 
pure  milk  or  cream,  is  declared  imitation.  No  person  shall  compound  animalfat 
or  other  substance  with  butter,  or  shall  compound  any  coloring  matter  with  such 
foreign  fats  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  the  product  resemble  yellow  butter.  It 
is  unlawful  to  sell,  ship,  or  transport  such  prohibited  substances  unless  properly 
marked.  Every  person  who  lawfully  manufactures  a  substitute  for  batter  shall 
mark  each  package,  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long,  "  substitute  for  butter." 

No  action  can  be  maintained  to  collect  the  value  of  goods  made  in  violation  of 
the  law.  Search  warrants  may  be  issued,  and  the  ofHcers  serving  them  shall  take 
samples.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
$3,500  is  annually  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Penal'^  for  violation,  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  30  days;  for  sulwe- 
quent  onenses,5250  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  30  days  to  6  months,  or  both.  (Laws 
of  1895.P.3B.) 

Clieene. — Cheese  manufactured  from  cream  or  milk  containing  not  less  than  3 

Kr  cent  of  butter  fat  shall  be  deemed  full  cream  cheese.  Cheese  made  from  milk 
im  which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  or  milk  containing  less  than  3  jier  cent 
of  butter  fat,  shall  he  marked,  with  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  in  length,  "skimnied 
milk  cheese,"  or  with  the  true  name  of  the  article.  Penalty  for  violation,  impris- 
onment not  over  1  year,  or  fine  |10  to  $500,  or  both.  No  person  shall  ship,  or  con- 
sign by  any  common  carrier  cheese  made  from  milk  testing  at  less  than  3  per<'ent 
britter  fat  unless  it  is  so  labeled,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  goods  in  transit  across 
the  State.    Penalty,  glO  to  $500. 

The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and 
may  bring  prosecution  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  (Laws  of  1807, 
p.  104.) 


D.gitizecbyG00glc 
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MONTANA. 

Adulterated  food. — It  is  a  miBdemeanor  to  adalterste  or  dilate  food,  drink,  or 
medicine  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  t«  sell  each  an  adolterated  or  diluted  article. 
(Penal  code,  sec.  S8'i.) 

Unwholeaome  food. — Wboever  Bells  Say  article  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine 
whicb  ia  tainted  or  otherwise  nnwholeeome  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  (Penal 
code,  sec.  ft83.) 

Candy.— It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  or  sell  ca/ndy  adulterated  with 
terra  alba,  barjrtes,  talc,  or  any  mineral  substance,  with  poisonoue  colors  or 
flavors,  or  with  other  ini^redientB  deleterious  to  health.     (Laws  of  1890.  p.  139.) 

Imitation  butter  and  eneeee. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  in  imitation  of 
butter  or  cheese  which  is  not  made  ezclosively  from  milk  or  cream,  nnleas  each 
packa^be  marked,  in  letters  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  square,  "oleo- 
margarine "or  "imitation  cheese."  E^h  retail  purchaser  mnst  be  given  a  similar 
printed  label.  Keepers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  using  these  articles  must  post 
a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect,  and  must  inform  each  ^est  as  to  the  character 
of  the  article,  if  inquiry  is  made.  Penalty,  not  over  (100,  or  impri»oument  not 
over  1  month.     (Penal  code,  sees.  684-680.) 

NEBBASEA. 

TOOD6  OKNERAU.Y. 

Food  oommiwicmer. — The  governor  of  the  State  ia  made  ex  officio  food  commis- 
sioner, and  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  the  salary  of  $1,500  yearly.  It  shall  be  the 
daty  of  these  offlcei-a,  with  their  employees,  to  enforce  the  pure-food  laws,  to  set 
standards  for  milk  and  cream,  and  to  require  licenses  as  stated  below.  They 
have  power  to  enter  any  place  of  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  cider,  vinegar, 
or  any  imitation  thereof,  and  may  inspect  any  article  therein  and  take  samples. 
(Laws  of  1899,  ch.  »5.) 

Licenaijig  manufacturers  and  dealers. — Bach  mannfactorer  and  wholesale  and 
i-etail  dealer  in  butter,  cheese,  cider  or  adulterated  cider,  vinegar  or  adulterated 
vinegar  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  food  commissioner  annually,  conditioned  on 
the  faithful  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  For  the  permits  the  following 
fees  are  charged  annually;  Uanufacture  of  imitation  butter  or  cheese,  $100; 
wholesaledealers  therein,  $50;  retail  dealers,  $35;  owners  of  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  and  wholesale  dealers  in  butter  or  cheese,  $10;  manufacturers  of  ladle 
butter,  $15;  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers  in  adulterated  cider  or  any 
so-called  ^^aiu,  vrine,  or  fruit  vinegar,  $50;  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers 
in  cider  vinegar,  $15.    (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  35.1 

Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.— The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  dmg  or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles  ia  prohibited.  A  drag  is  deemed 
adnltemted  If  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
IJnitfld  StAtefl  Pharmacopceia  or  by  such  other  pharmacopceia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizefl  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standanl  nnJder  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been.mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  snb- 
atance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  ia  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  useaaed  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  ia  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  apx>ear  better  than  it  really  is,  or  if 
it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health. 
Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be 
sold,  it  not  injuiious  to  health,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no  unnecessary 
ingredient  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

Any  person  interested  may  demand  a  sample  of  any  article  of  food  on  offering 
its  value.  Penalty  for  violation,  $26  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  3  months, 
together  with  the  costs  of  inBi)ecting  and  analyzing  adulterated  foods.  (Laws  of 
1897,  ch.  99.) 

Vinegar.— TiSo  vinegar  shall  be  manafactnred  or  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is 
not  the  legitimate  product  of  pnre  apple  juice  exclusively,  or  which  does  not 
contain  at  least  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  Each  cask  or  other  package 
of  cider  vinegar  shall  be  labeled  as  such,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 
Vinegar  made  from  grain,  wine,  or  fruit  shall  be  without  artificial  coloring,  shall 
be  made  wholly  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from  which  it  purports  to  be  made,  shall 
contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and  soall  bear  the  name  of  the 
mannfacturer  and  the  name  of  the  article  from  which  it  is  made.  No  lead,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  other  injurious  substance  may  be  oeed  in  vinegar.  Penalty  as 
for  cider.     (Laws  of  1897.  ch.  4.) 
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Cider. — It  ia  nnlawfnl  to  maimfactore  or  aell  aa  cider  an;  prepatation  contain- 
ing eallcylfc  acid,  formalin,  or  any  other  drug  or  snbetance  not  beloiiKing  to  the 
apple,  or  to  maniifactare  or  sell  aa  cider  any  prodnct  which  ia  not  cider.  Adul- 
terated cider  may  be  sold  if  diatinotly  mwfeed  as  snch,  with  the  approximate  pro- 
portion of  each  ingredient.  FenaltT,  |60  to  1100,  or  imprisonmeDt  ilO  to  100  daya, 
or  both.     (Lawarf  18B7,  ch.  S.) 

DUBT  PEODTICT8, 

Imitatum  butter  and  cheese. — Any  article  in  the  aemblance  of  batter  or  of  cheeae 

not  produced  wholly  from  pore  nulk  or  cream  is  declared  imitation.  No  person 
ahall  coat  or  color  with  annatto  or  otherwise  any  snbstance  designed  as  a  aabati- 
tnte  for  bntt«r  or  cheeae,  or  shall  compound  animal  or  vegetable  fat  with  bntter 
or  cheese  or  with  coloring  matter.  It  la  unlawful  to  mannfacl^ure  or  sell  a  anbsti- 
tnte  for  butter  or  cheeae  nnlesB  each  purchaser  is  given  a  clearly  printed  statement 
that  itis  a  snbstitnte,  Proprietore  of  hotels,  baEeriee,  boarding  houaea,  and  pub- 
lic institutiona  using  anbstitutea  shall  Iteep  poatod  opposite  each  table  a  conspic- 
nous  notice,  in  prescribed  form,  to  that  effect.  Imitation  butter  and  cheese  may, 
however,  be  manufactured  for  shipment  outnde  the  State,  subject  only  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  law.  Penalty.  $25  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  not 
over  80  days;  for  subsequent  offenses,  $90  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  80  days  to  6 
months,  or  both.    (Laws  of  180S,  ch.  7S.) 

NEVADA. 

Advlteraied  and  unwholesome  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  the  flesh  of  diaeased 
animals  or  other  unwholeaome  provisiona,  or  poisonous  or  adulterated  food  or 
drink.  Penalty,  not  over  $500  or  not  over  6  montha'  imprisonment.  (Gen.  State, 
aec.  4B77.) 

Milk  — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  adnlterated,  impure,  or  unwholesome  loilk. 
or  milk  from  cowa  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unwholeaome  condition,  or  from  cows  fed 
on  brewery  or  distillery  waste,  or  other  unwholesome  substances.  Skimmed  milk 
may  be  aold  as  such  only.  Each  county  shall  appoint  a  milk  inspector.  Penaltv- 
not  less  than $100.     (Ibid.,  sees.  4801-4800.) 

Imitation  tetter. — It  ia  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  compound,  in  imi 
tation  of  bntter,  composed  of  foreign  fata  or  into  which  melted  butter  haa  been 
introduced,  unless  the  package  containing  the  imitation  be  marked  "  oleomar- 
garine "  in  prescribed  type.  Penalty,  not  over  $500  or  tmpriaonment  30  daya  to  C 
months.     (Ibid.,  sees.  4810-4812.) 

Candy. — It  is  unlawful  tomannfactareor  aell  candy  adulterated  with  terra  alba. 
barytes,  or  other  snbstancea,  or  with  colore  or  flavora  <x  other  ingredients  injuri- 
rious  to  health.    (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  18.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

FOOPS  OEHKBALLY. 

Adviterated  food  and  drugs.— No  person  shall  manufacture  or  aell-  an  adul- 
terated food  or  drug.  A  drug  is  deemed  adulterated  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
standard  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  other  standard  work  by  which 
it  iarecognized,or  if  it  contains  leaa  of  the  active  principle  than  ia  contained  in  the 
genuine  article  or  falls  below  its  own  prufessed  standard.  Food  is  deemed  adul- 
terated if  it  contains  less  of  any  valuable  constituent  than  the  genuine  article;  if 
it  contains  auy  forei^  substance;  if  it  is  colored,  polished,  or  powdered  so  aa  to 
conceal  damage;  if  it  contains  a  poisonous  ingredient  or  a  decomposed  or  dis- 
eaaed  or  unwholesome  aubatance.  Sellera  of  food  or  drugs  muat  furnish  to  the 
proper  officials  samples  of  all  articles.  Any  person  who  naa  reason  to  doubt  the 
punty  of  an  article  may  send  a  sample  to  tne  State  board  of  health  for  analysis. 

The  State  board  of  health  shall  take  necessary  steps  for  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Penalty,  fine  not  over  $400  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year.  (Public  Laws 
of  18B1,  ch.  89.) 

Veal.— It  is  unlawful  to  kill  any  calf  less  than  4  weeks  old  for  food  or  to  sell  the 
fieah  of  anch  a  calf.  Penalty,  not  over  $S0,  or  impriaonment  not  over  SO  days,  or 
both.     (Ibid,  sec.  11.) 

AdviteT^ted  limtorg. — The  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  any  kind  of  liquor 
with  cocculuB  indicus  or  other  eunmerated  dmga,  or  with  any  injurious  aubatance. 
Penalty.not  over  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year.  (Pah.  Stats.,  ch.  2S9, 
aec. 10.) 
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MUk.— It  ia  anlawfnl  to  adolterate  milk  with  water  or  otherwise,  or  to  sell  such 
adulterated  milb,  or  milk  which  is  anwholesome  or  produced  by  diseased  cows 
or  cowB  fed  npon  the  refaee  of  diatilleries  or  any  other  iujarions  aabatanca.  The 
law  also  prombita  the  sale  of  impnre  milk,  or  milk  which  contains  less  than  1^ 
per  cent  of  milk  solids.  Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from  cans  or  packages 
distincUy  marked  as  snch  in  letters  not  less  thftn  1  inch  long. 

Towns  and  cities  m&v  appoint  inspectors  of  milk.  In  towns  haring  inspectors, 
each  person  selling  milk  most  obtain  a  license,  and  shall  report  to  the  inspector 
the  names  of  his  employees,  and  shall  place  the  number  of  his  license  on  each 
vehicle  nsed  Inspectors  may  enter  places  where  milk  is  kept,  examine  milk, and 
take  samples.    (Pnb.  Stats., 1891,  ch.  137.) 

Imitaivyn  butter  and  cheese.^-The  law  prohibits  the  mannfactnre  or  sale  of  any 
compound  in  imitation  of  butter  not  produced  wholly  from  pure  milk  or  creun, 
or  of  any  such  compound  in  imitation  of  cheese,  unless  each  package  containing 
such  article  is  labeled  "adultorated  butter,"  "oleomargarine,"  or  "imitation 
cheese  "  in  letters  not  lees  than  1  inch  long.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  fur- 
nished with  a  label  of  a  similar  character.  Any  article  intended  as  a  substltate  for 
bntter  must  be  of  some  other  color  than  yellow.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in 
sexiarate  and  distinct  form,  free  from  coloration  or  from  any  ingi«dient  that 
makes  it  look  like  butter,  Keepers  of  hotels  or  boordinghouses,  etc.,  must  notify 
their  gaests  if  imitations  are  used.  Penalty.  fUS  to  $50  for  the  first  offense;  for 
the  second  offense,  $50  to  $100  or  imprisonment  from  10  to  90  days,  or  both. 
(Public  Laws  of  1895,  ch.  115.} 

The  State  IxMrd  of  agrionlture  is  directod  to  enforce  the  law.  (Laws  of  189B, 
Ch.  S8.) 

NEW  JERSEY. 

POODS  aBNERAIXY. 

state  dairy  comffljs»fon«r.— The  State  board  of  health  shall  appoint  a  Siate  dairj 
oommissioner,  who  shall  hold  of&ce  for  3  years,  and  receive  $3,000  salary.  He  may 
appoint  assistants,  chemists,  and  inspectors.  The  total  appropriation  for  this 
service  is  not  over  $10,000  yearly.  The  proper  ofHcers  may  have  mil  access  to  any 
premises  where  daii?  products  or  imitations  are  mannfactured  or  sold,  and  may 
opeu  any  vessel  or  package  and  take  samples.  By  a  later  law  this  ofHcer  is  also 
directed  to  enforce  other  pure  food  laws. 

The  law  provides  in  detail  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  the  methods  of 
procednre  m  prosecutions  for  violations.  (Laws  of  1886,  p.  107;  Laws  of  1890, 
p.  806.) 

AdvJteratwti  of  food  anddrv^is. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug  or  the  sale  of  sach  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  strenRtb  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia  or  by  such  other  pharmacopceia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  stren^h  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  vf^uable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  is  colored  ot  otherwise  made  to  apx>ear  better  than  it  really  is,  or  if 
it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health. 
Uixturea  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be 
sold  if  not  injurious  to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

The  State  board  of  health  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  limits  of  variabilitv  in 
articles  of  food  and  drugs,  and  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  declare 
certain  articles  or  preparations  exempt  from  the  law.  A  guaranty  of  purity  from 
a  niauufaotnreT  within  the  State  is  a  defense  tor  the  retailer. 

The  State  board  ot  health  may  appoint  analysts  and  inspectors,  and  shall  adopt 
all  necessary  measures  toenforce  the  law.  Every  person  selling  uticlee  of  food  or 
drugs  must  give  a  sample  to  any  inspector  tendering  the  value  thereof.  Inspects 
ors  shall  divide  each  sample  into  two  parts,  seal  them,  and  deliver  one  part  to  the 
seller. 

The  dairy  commissioner  also  has  powers  as  to  enforcing  this  law. 

The  law  prescribes  in  detail  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  tne  trial  of  persons  charged  with  violating  the  law,  together  with  Ote 
distribution  of  fines  collected.  .  , 

nOO^IC 
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Penalty.tSOfortbe  first  offense  and  ^lOOforsobeeqaentofTeaseB.    (IJawsof  1881, 

£.283,  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  Laws  of  1881),  p.  185;  Laweof  I887,p.  IM; 
awaof  1897.  ch.  93.) 

Vimgar. — The  law  prohibits  the  mannfactiire  or  eale  as  cider  vinegar  of  vine- 
gar not  escluBiTely  the  product  of  pure  apple  juice.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any 
bind  of  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  injiirions  ingredients. 
Penalty,  $50  to  $100.  Each  county  may  appoint  an  inspector  of  vinegar,  who  has 
the  uflual  right  of  access  and  of  talnng  samples.  Such  inspectors  are  also  directed. 
on  request  of  any  manufacturer  or  dealer,  to  inspect  vinegar  in  his  possession  and 
give  a  certificate  concerning  its  acidity.     (Laws  of  1888,  p.  349. ) 

Impure  ice. — The  board  of  health  in  cities  of  the  first  class  may  prohibit  the 
ose  or  sale  of  impure  ice  or  ice  from  polluted  ponds  or  atreama.  (Laws  of  1895, 
ch.  853).  1-  i~ 

Biseuita  and  cakes.— It  is  nnlawfol  to  nuurafacture  cakes  or  biscuits  in  which 
any  substitnte  for  eggs  has  been  used  unless  a  consmcnons  label  is  placed  on  each 
package  stating  that  fact.  Penalty ,  $100  for  first  offense  and  $300  for  subsequent 
offenses.     (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  dS4.) 

Candy.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colon  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    (Laws  of  1895,  ch.  180.) 

DAIRY   PRODUCTS. 

Jfflfc.— This  State  declares  it  unlawful  to  sell  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  any 

other  foreign  substance,  or  to  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  in  a  crowded 
or  unhealthy  condition,  or  to  feed  them  on  distillery  waste  or  any  substance  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  or  on  any  substance  which  produces  unwholesome  milk.  It 
is  also  unlawful  to  sell  such  unwholesome  milk,  or  milk  which  has  been  exposed 
to  contamination  from  persons  having  contagious  diseases.  Hilk  containing  less 
than  IS  per  cent  of  milk  solids  is  deemed  adulterated  or  skimmed.  Skimmed 
milk  may  be  sold  only  in  cans  bearing  metal  labels,  "  skimmed  milk,"  in  letters 
not  leas  than  2  inches  hiah.  The  sale  of  adulterated  or  skimmed  milk  is  entirely 
prohibited  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  Penalty  for  violation,  S50  for  first  offense 
and  $100  for  subsequent  offenses. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  charged  upon  the  Stat«  dairy  commissioner. 
The  State  board  of  health  enforces  the  law  regarding  milk  exposed  to  contagious 
diseases.  Local  boards  of  health  may  reqnire  persons  selling  milk  to  report  the 
name  and  location  of  all  persons  furnishing  them  milk  and  to  adopt  ordnances 
r^»rding  the  sale  of  unwholesome  milk.  Inspectors  have  the  usual  powers, 
S^inples  must  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  witnesses  and  sent  to 
the  State  analyst  for  analysis.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
in  prosecutions  are  described  in  detail.  Special  provision  is  made  for  jury  trials 
in  certain  cases.  (Lawsof  1883,  p.  97;  Laws  of  1S83,  p.  280;  Laws  of  1884|  p.l27i 
Laws  of  1897,  ch.  152;  Laws  of  1898,  ch.  18.1;  Laws  or  1898,  ch.  1S2.) 

Imitation  biitier  and  cheese. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  com- 
pound of  fats  or  oils,  not  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  artificially  colored 
in  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  such  mannei-  as 
will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from  artificial  coloring.  Oleo- 
margarine and  similar  compounds  must  be  sold  only  from  packages  branded  in  8 
E laces  "  oleomargarine,"  "  butterine,"  or  the  correct  name  in  letters  at  least  one- 
alf  inch  high.  Retail  dealers  must  inform  each  purchaser  that  the  article  sold 
is  imitation  nutter  or  cheese  and  must  furnish  a  card  bearing  the  true  name  with 
each  package  sold.  Penalty,  not  over  $200,  or  not  over  6  months'  imprisonment. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  the  methods  of  issuing  process  and  conductii^ 
prosecutions  are  described  in  detail.  (Laws  of  1886,  p.  107,  as  amended  by  Laws 
of  1887,  p.  193,  and  Laws  of  1895,  p.  6m.) 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Adulteration  of  food. — The  code  of  New  Mexico  provides  that  no  person  shall 
adulterate  any  dmg  with  any  substance  injurious  to  health,  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment  not  over  1  year  or  fine  not  over  $800.  No  person  shall  mix,  color, 
or  powder  an  article  of  food  or  drug  with  any  ingredient  injurious  to  health,  or 
manufacture  any  article  containing  diseased  or  unwholesome  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  Penalty,  $200  for  first  offense;  for  subsequent  offenses,  not  over  $300 
or  imprisonment  not  over  1  year,  or  both. 

It  ia  also  unlawful  to  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drug  not  of  the  nature  or  qiialit^ 
demanded  by  the  purchaser.    The  law  does  not  apply  to  articles  to  which  a  n&nn- 
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leMn  ingredient  is  nuceMaarily  added  in  prodnction  oi'  transportatiuii,  or  to  pvo- 
prietary  luedicinex,  or  to  componnd  articles  <*I  food,  provided  that  the  Imyer  ia 

g'ven  notice  by  a  label  that  they  are  componnded.  It  ia  further  unlawful  toRub^ 
act  any  substAnce  from  an  article  of  food  bo  as  to  affect  it  injuriously.  Sellers 
of  aach  articles  may  plead  in  defense  a  written  warranty  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  that  tae  article  is  genuine,  and  their  own  ignorance  that  it  was 
otherwise. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  law,  $50  for  the  first  offense',  for  subsequent  offenaes, 
not  over  $100  or  imprisonment  not  over  6  months,  or  both.  (Compiled  Laws, 
1807,  aecs. 1245-12B5.) 

.The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  declare  certain  articles  or  preparations 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Uninholeaome  food.— It  ia  unlawful  to  sell  spoiled  ot  unwholesome  jjroviBiona 
without  notice  to  the  pnrchaaer,  under  penalty  of  fine  not  over  $500  or  imprison- 
ment not  over  6  montns.    (Compiled  Laws,  sec.  1344.) 

NEW  YORK. 


Adulteration  of  food  and  dmgg. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of 
any  drug,  or  the  sale  of  auchadulterated  articles,  ia  prohibited.  A  drug  ix deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  stren^h  or  purity  from  the  standard  fi^ad  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia  or  by  such  other  pharmacoiXBia  or  standard  work 
as  recognizes  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  belon-  the  profeaeed 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  ia  deemed  adnlterated  it'  any  snbatance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  qnality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  aubetitnted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken 
from  it:  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diaeased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it 
really  is;  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injuri- 
ous to  health.  Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  aa  ordinary  articles  of  food  or 
drink  may  be  sold  if  not  injnriona  to  health,  and  if  diatinctly  labeled  as  such. 

The  State  board  of  health  from  time  to  time  fix  the  limits  for  variability  of 
articles  of  food  or  of  drugs  whose  standard  is  not  prescribed  in  the  national  Phar- 
macopceia. With  the  approval  of  the  governor,  tne  State  board  may  declare  cer- 
tain artiicles  exempt  from  the  proviaions  of  the  law. 

Enforceinent. — The  State  board  of  health  is  directed  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
enforce  the  pure-food  laws  generally.  It  may  appoint  analyats  and  inapectora, 
who  have  the  right  of  access  to  any  premises  and  the  right  to  take  samples. 
Local  boards  of  health  may  give  inspectors  similar  jwwers.  Upon  discovering  any 
violations  of  the  law  the  State  hoard  shall  notify  the  district  attorney  of  the 
proper  county,  who  must  commence  proceedings.    (General  Laws,  ch.  35.) 

UnwhxAeaotne  food.^lt  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  food  or  drug  which  ia  tainted  or 
spoiled,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  use.     (Penal  Code,  sec.  408.) 

Advlteratfd  liquors. — The  New  York  law  brings  under  the  definition  of  adul- 
terated food  spintuons  or  malt  liquor  which  contains  anv  substance  not  normal 
or  healthful,  or  ale  or  beer  which  containsa  substitute  for  hops  or  tor  pure  extract 
of  hops.    (General  Laws.  ch.  25,  sec.  41.) 

The  State  board  of  health  shall,  at  leaat  once  yearly,  take  samples  in  the  public 

market  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquor? '"* — "  ' '  ' "  ' ''  '■" 

in  the  State.     These  samples  anall 
manufacturers  shall  be  prosecuted. 

Domentic  winea. --Wines  containing  alcohol  not  produced  by  natural  fermenta- 
tion, and  all  compounds  of  other  liquors  with  pure  wines,  and  all  wines  or  imita- 
tiims  which  cont^n  certain  enumerated  drugs  or  other  antiseptics  or  coloring 
matter,  or  artificial  flavoring,  or  any  injurious  substance,  are  deemed  adulterated, 
and  their  sale  is  prohibited.  Wine  which  contains  at  least  75  per  cent  of  pure 
grape  juice  is  defined  as  "  pure;"  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  pure  sngar  may  be 
added.  Wine  containing  ^  to  75  per  cent  of  pure  ^ape  juice  shall  be  conspicn- 
oualy  stamped  "  half  wine  "  in  prescribed  type;  while  wine  containing  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  pure  grape  juice  shall  be  labeled  "  made  wine."  Penalty,  50  cents 
for  each  gallon  sold  or  manufactured.     (Ibid.,  sees.  43. 46-o0.) 

yitMgaT. — All  vinegar  which  oontains  lead,  aulphuric  acid,  or  other  injurious 
ingredients,  or  artificial  coloring  matter,  or  which  has  an  acidity  of  less  than  4^ 
per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  or  in  the  case  of  cider  vinegar  wbich  contains  leas  than  3 
per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids,  ia  deemed  adulterated,  and  its  manufacture  or 
sale  is  prohibited.    The  manufacture  or  sale  of  an  imitation  aa  cider  Tiu»gar  Is 
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also  prohibited.  Each  mamifactiirer  of  cider  vin^ar  mnst  bnmd  each  cask  or 
package  with  his  name  and  place  of  bosiiieflB  and  the  wordB  "  cider  vin^ar." 
(General  Laws,  ch.  38,  art.  S/j 

Maple  sugar  and  Mrup.— The  law  probibits  the  mannfactnre  or  sale  of  maple 
Bagar  or  simp  which  is  not  the  prodoct  of  pnre  sap.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  maaii- 
factnre  or  sell  as  cane  engar  or  cane  simp  any  article  containing  maple  engar  or 
sirap.    (LawBof  1898,ch.l94.) 

Adulterated  oandy.—Tho  New  York  law  inclndes  in  the  list  of  generally  pro- 
hibited adnlteratiom,  the  adnlteration  of  candy  wlUi  terra  allm,  b^ftee,  or  other 
mineral  sabstancee,  or  with  poisonous  colors  or  flavors  or  other  injarions  ingredi- 
ents.    {General  LawB,ch.25,sec,41.) 

FYuit  juuxB. — A  recent  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  anynnwholeeomeor  ttoisonons 
acid  or  other  substance  as  a  sobstitnte  for  pnre  jnice  of  natnral  fnuts,  or  the 
knowing  nse  of  any  such  article  in  the  preparation  of  food  or  drink.  Penalty, 
not  over  $3S0,  or  imprisonment  not  over  e  months,  or  both.    (Xiawsof  1899,ch.S4S.) 

Coloring  matter  m  food  products. — It  is  nnlawfol  to  manniactare  or  sell  any 
poisonona  matt«r  intended  for  the  coloring  of  food  prodncts,  or  to  nse  socn 
poisonons  coloring  matter.    (Laws  of  1699,  en.  516.) 

Impure  ice. — Ice  which  is  cnt  from  any  canal  mnat  be  sold  only  from  bnildings 
or  wagons  having  a  distinct  sign  to  that  effect.     (Qenera]  Laws,  en.  35,  sec  41a.) 
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tillery  -waste  or  Rabetances  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  otherwise  nnfaealthy ,  or 
from  cowe  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or  of  milk  or  cream  to 
which  water  or  other  foreign  snbetance  has  been  added.  The  prohibition  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  skdnmied  milk  is  absolute  in  Greater  New  York,  but  it  may  be  sold 
as  sncb  elsewhere.  No  persons  shall  keep  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for 
sale  in  such  a  way  aa  to  cause  the  milk  to  be  unhealthy. 

It  is  unlawful  to  famish  to  a  butter  or  cheese  factory  milk  from  which  the  strip- 
pingB  have  been  wiUifaeld,  or  eoiir  milk. 

No  butter  or  cheese  factory  which  receives  milk  withontbnying  it  shall  use  such 
milk  or  any  of  its  prodncts  for  its  own  benefit  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 
Correct  acconnta  of  milk  received  and  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  must  be  kept. 

If  uiilk  is  sold  outside  the  county  where  produced,  each  can  or  vessel  must  be 
distinctly  branded  with  the  name  of  the  county  where  produced  and  each  vehicle 
from  wmch  milk  is  sold  must  be  similarlv  marked.  CHass  bottles  in  which  milk 
is  sold  must  have  the  name  of  the  seller  blown  or  engraved  in  them. 

No  person  receiving  mUk  for  sale  or  manufacture  shall  keep  it  in  utensils  or  in 
rooms  or  buildings  which  are  unclean  or  unsanitary.     (Laws  of  1900,  ch.  101.) 

Penalty,  same  as  for  imitation  butter  and  cheese.  (General  Laws,  ch,  88,  art  3; 
Laws  of  1898,  ch.  168.) 

There  are  also  spetnal  laws  regarding  creune^  ntensilB,  t«Bt8  in  creameries, 
and  the  bringing  of  unwholesome  milk  to  creameries.  (Lawsof  1900,  chs.  76, 101, 
644,  0S9.) 

Condensed  milk  must  be  mAde  only  from  milk  corresponding  to  the  above  require- 
ments. Packages  containing  condensed  milk  must  oe  tabbed  with  the  name  of 
the  mannfacturer.    (General  Laws,  ch.  83,  art.  3.) 

Imitation  butter. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  but  article  in  imitation 
of  butter,  not  made  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  which  shall  be  artiflcially 
colored  in  imitatioa  of  butter.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  nncolored  oleomargarine  or  similar  substitutes,  provided  that  every  package 
shall  have  painted  on  the  outside  a  white  strip  completely  around  it,  on  whi^ 
shall  be  branded  with  a  burning  iron  "oleomargarine,"  "imitation  butter,"  etc., 
in  lettOTS  at  least  one-half  inch  high.  The  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
shall  also  be  placed  upon  each  package.  Elach  retail  purchaser  of  imitation  but- 
ter or  cheese  shall  be  given  a  card  or  notice  stating  its  character  in  the  prescribed 
form.    Penalty,  (100  for  the  first  offense  and  $300  for  subsequent  offenses. 

IntUation  butter  and  cheese. — Another  section  of  the  law  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture of  any  article  composed  of  animal  or  vegetable  fats  in  imitation  of  pure 
butter,  or  the  mixture  of  any  such  fats,  or  of  acids  or  other  iujorious  substances, 
with  TTtilh  or  butter  so  as  to  produce  an  imitation  article.  No  person  shall  ooat, 
powder,  or  otherwise  color  any  such  imitation  compound  with  any  substance  so  as 
to  impart  a  yellow  color  resembling  butter  or  cheese.  It  is  similarly  unlawful  to 
manufactnreauyimitationof  cheese,  or  any  article  to  which  animal  fats  oroilstn 
melt«d  butter  or  tmy  sabetanoe  not  t^odnced  from  milk  or  cream  has  been  added. 
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The  Enle  of  articles  made  in  violatdon  of  the  law  or  their  nae  by  proprietors  of 
bakeries,  hotels,  boarding  hooBee,  etc.,  is  prohibited. 

No  imitation  batter  or  cheeee  ehaU  be  pnTchaeed  with  money  appropriated  by 
the  State  or  ehaU  be  need  in  any  State  infititntlon  or  in  any  institntion  aided  by 
State  money. 

Penalty  for  violation,  not  over  $100.  Bach  day  during  which  mannfactnre  of 
prohibited  articles  is  carried  on,  or  each  aepaiatesaleof  snch  articlee,  or  each  day 
of  prohibited  nse  of  sncb  arttdee,  is  deemed  a  separate  offense.  (Oeneral  Laws. 
ch.  83,  art.  3.) 

Branding  of  cheeK. — livers  mann&ctnrer  of  cheese  made  from  pnre  or  fuil 
milk  ma^  brand  it  " fnll-milk  cheese, "and  no  other  shall  be  so  branded.  Tbi 
commissioner  of  agricnltnre  shall  fnmish  to  each  cheese  mannf actnrer  a  oniform 
at«ncil,with  the  words  "New  York  State  fnll-cream  cheese,"  and  shall  register 
e  and  locationofeacb  sncb  factory.    Any  connty  durymeE 


NORTH  CABOLIKA. 

POODS  aBMERALLY. 

Adulteration  of  foodt. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food,  or  the  sale  of 
sncb  adolterated  articles,  is  prohibited.  Pood  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  stren^h;  if  any  infe- 
rior substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valoable  constituent  has  been 
taken  from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal 
or  ve^table  matter,  or  is  the  product  of  an  animal  dying  otherwise  than  by 
dauKnter;  if  it  is  colored,  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is; 
if  falsely  labeled  as  a  foreign  or  as  an^  trade-mark  product;  or  if  it  contains  any 
added  poisonoos  ingredient  or  ingredient  injorions  to  health.  Mixtures  or  com- 
pounds recogniized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  sold  if  not  inju- 
rious to  healUi,  if  containing  all  necessary  and  no  unnecessary  ingredients,  and  if 
distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

No  article  is  deemed  adulterated  or  misbranded  if  (not  containing  injurious 
ingredients)  It  is  a  mixture  or  compound  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name,  or 
a  mixture  plainly  marked  to  indicate  that  it  is  such,  or  if  any  ingre<dient  is  neces- 
sarily added,  without  frand,  in  connection  with  the  production  or  preparation  of 
the  article,  nrorided  that  it  be  so  labeled.  The  introduction  of  any  adulterated 
or  misbranded  article  into  the  State  is  also  prohibited,  and  artides  transported 
Into  the  State  in  the  original  packages  may  be  seized  by  a  process  of  libel. 

A  guarantee  of  parity  from  the  wholesale  jobber  or  manofacturer  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  retail  dealer. 

£it/orcement. — The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  directed  to  enforce  the  law.  It 
may  prescribe  standards  not  otherwise  Hxed,  and  set  the  limits  of  variability  of 
articles  of  food.  Mannfscturera  and  dealers  most  fnmie^  duly  anthorized  agents 
of  the  board  with  samples.  Penalty,  910  to  (100,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than 
100  days,  or  both.     (Laws  of  1899,  ch.  86.) 

Adidterated  candy  and  chocolate.— The  law  brings  under  the  general  definition 
adulteration  of  candy  or  chocolate  with  terra  alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral 
sabstancoB,  or  with  poisonom  colore,  flavors,  or  other  injurious  ingredients. 


IvUtation  butter. — It  is  unlawful  to  manuf acttire  or  sell  any  article  in  imitation 
of  butter  unless  each  package  ehall  be  conspicuously  labeled  with  the  chc^cal 
ingredients  and  their  proportions.  The  law  is  not  to  tie  construed  as  violating 
the  interstate  commerce  law.  Penalty,  fine  not  less  than  950,  or  imprisonment 
not  over  80  days;  for  subsequent  offenses,  fine  not  lees  than  $200,  or  imprisonment 
not  lees  than  six  months,  or  both.    (Lawsof  1806,  ch.  106.) 

NOETH  DAKOTA. 

FOODS  aSNKRALLT. 

Adulteration  of  food.— The  law  prohibits  the  adulteration  of  anv  article  of  food 
or  drink,  or  any  drug,  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  the  knowing  sale  of  such  adul- 
terated article.    (Code  of  189S,  sec.  7300.) 
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UnwhoUaome  food.— It  ie  a  miBdemeanor  to  eell  any  article  (rf  food  or  mediciue 
which  Ir  tainted,  decaved.  or  otherwise  unwholesome.     (Ibid.,  sec.  7810.) 

Candy. — It  ie  unlawful  to  mannfactnre  or  sell  candy  adnltorated  with  tvrra 
alba,  barytea.  or  other  anbetances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurionfi  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  |100.     (Lawe  of  1897,  ch.  8.) 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

lAcennng  and  inspection  of  dairies,  creameries,  and  cheese  faetories.—'EM&cy 
person  who  sells  milk  from  a  dairy  of  5  or  more  cows,  in  any  city  or  town  of 
]  ,000  inhabitants  or  more,  mnat  be  licenaed  by  the  aagistant  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner and  pay  a  license  fee  of  (1  annually.  He  must  have  hie  name,  place  of 
buHinesa,  and  the  number  of  bis  license  legibly  placed  on  each  outer  side  of  all 
vebicles,  and  he  must  report  any  changes  of  drivers  or  other  employees.  Pen- 
alty, $10  to  $50. 

Every  pemon  before  selling  milk  in  a  store,  booth,  stand,  or  market  place,  must 
be  licensed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  assistant  dairy  and  food  commiaaioner,  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  and  his  agents,  have  access  to  all  places  of  buBinees  used  in  the  manu' 
factnre  and  sale  of  dairy  prodncts  or  imitations  thereof,  and  authority  to  open 
packages  and  take  samples. 

All  owners  or  managers  of  creameries  or  cheese  factories  and  venders  of  milk 
are  required  to  render  aimual  reporte  of  the  amount  of  business  done,  et«.  Fail- 
ure or  false  statement  is  punishaole  by  a.  fine  of  from  $10  to  $50. 

Every  creamery  and  cheese  factory  must  procure  a  stencil  or  brand  clearly 
designating  the  quality  of  the  product  manufactured,  and  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  tbe  factory,  which  Hhall  be  used  on  the  outside  of  each  cheese,  and  also 
upon  the  packages  containing  either  cheese  or  batter.  Such  stencils  or  brands 
shall  be  registered  with  the  assistant  commissioner.  Penalty,  $10  to  |50.  (Laws 
of  1809,  ch.  73.) 

AftU:.^It  is  unlawful  to  sell  any  andean,  adulterated,  or  unwholesome  milk,  or 
milk  taken  from  a  diseased  animal  or  within  16  days  before  or  6  days  after  par- 
turition, or  to  stable  cows  kept  for  producing  milk  or  cream  for  sale  in  an 
unhealthfut  or  crowded  place,  or  to  feed  them  on  any  substance  which  uroduces 
impure  or  unwholesome  milk.  Skimmed  milk,  including  milk  from  wnich  the 
atnppings  have  been  held  back,  must  be  sold  as  such.  Hilk  containing  less  than 
13  per  cent  of  mOk  solids,  or  3  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  is  regarded  as  skimmed 
milk.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  as  cream  any  article  containing  less  than  15  percent 
of  butter  fat.     Penalty,  $20  to  %m.     (Laws  of  18S9,  ch.  72.) 

Imitation  butter.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  imitation  butter  made 
wholly  or  partly  out  of  any  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous  substance  not  produced  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  unless  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form,  free  from 
coloration  or  ingredients  which  cause  it  to  look  like  butt«r,  and  in  such  manner 
as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character.  Imitation  butter  exposed  for 
sale  must  be  distinctly  and  durably  marked  "oleomargarine,"  "butterine,''or 
'■  imitation  butter."    Penalty,  $25  to  $100.     (Ibid. ) 

Whoever  furnishes  oleomargarine  or  butterine  in  any  hotel,  restaurant,  or 
boarding  house,  or  at  any  lunch  counter,  must  give  notice  that  the  substance  so 
furnished  is  not  butter.     Penalty,  $5  to  $10.     (Ibid.) 

Jfenowi(cdbu((er.^It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture,  seTl,  or  exjwHe  for  sale 
butter  produced  bymeltingandrechnming.or  any  similarprocess,  and  commonly 
known  as  boiled  or  process  butter,  unlesa  the  packages  are  distinctly  marked 
"renovated  bntter"  in  letters  of  prescribed  size.    Penalty,  $35  to  $100.     (Ibid.) 

Filled  and  skimmed  milk  cheege. — Cheese  manufactured  from  skimmed  or  partly 
skimmed  milk  must  be  plainly  branded  "skimmed  milk  cheese"  in  letters  at 
least  1  inch  in  height  and  one-half  inch  in  width.    Penalty,  $20  to  $.50.     (Ibid.) 

Filled  cheese,  or  any  oleaginous  substance  designed  to  take  the  place  of  cheese, 
must  be  stamped  as  such  on  the  top  and  side  of  each  package,  in  letters  at  least 
1  inch  long  and  one-half  inch  wide.    Pen«Jty,  $25  to  $100.    (Ibid.) 

OKLAHOMA. 

Adidteratedfotxl. — Any  person  who  adulterates  or  dilutes  any  article  of  food 
or  drink  or  medicine  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  who  sells  such  adulterated  articles, 
is  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     (Statutes  of  Oklahoma,  sec.  3204.) 

I 'nwholesome  food. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or 
medicine  which  is  tainted  or  otherwise  nnwholesome.    (Ibid.,  sec.  S3C5.) 


Goo'^lc 
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Dairy  and  food  eommiimioinT, — Every  3  years  a  dairy  and  food  cl 

elected  by  the  people,  Hia  aalary  ie  $2,000.  He  may  appoint  2  asaistanta  at  a 
salary  not  over  $1,000  each,  and  necessary  eicpertfi  and  inspectors.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  ofBcers  to  enforce  the  pure-food  laws  generally,  and  they  have  power  to 
ent«r  any  establish mcnt  where  food  or  drink  la  tnode  or  sold,  to  examine  the 
books,  open  containera,  and  take  saninles.  (63  Ohio  Laws,  p.  130, 1880,  as  amended; 
Bee  Oiauqne'B  Rev.  StatB,,  wecB. 8847-8850.) 

Adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  ov  of 
any  drng,or  the  Bale  of  such  adulterated  articlee,  is  prohibited.  A  drug  in  deemed 
adulterated  if  it  differs  in  atreneth  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Pharniacopceia  or  by  such  other  pharraacopceia  or  standard  work 
as  recogniaea  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed 
standard  nnder  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adnltorated  if  any  substance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  unality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  sub- 
stance has  been  snbstitnted  in  it;  If  any  valuable  conatitnent  haa  been  taken  from 
it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains aiaeaeed  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter;  if  it  la  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  apijearbetterthan  it  really  is;  orifit 


contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health. 

The  law  aoes  not  apply  to  harmless  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  orui- 
nary  articlee  of  food  if  each  nackageis  distinctly  labeled  as  snch,  with  the  name 


and  percentage  of  each  ingredient. 

Every  person  mannfacturing  or  selling  food  or  drugs  inaat  fomish  to  anyone 
interested  a  sample  for  analysis. 

Penalty  for  violation,  $25  to  $100,  or  impriaonment  30  to  100  days,  or  both, 
with,  costs  of  inspection  and  analysis.     (81  Ohio  Laws,  p.  07, 1884.) 

Unwholesome  food.— The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  diseased  or  nnwholesome  pro- 
visions, unless  tneir  condition  is  made  known  to  the  buyer.  Penalty,  not  over  $50 
or  imprieonment  not  over  20  days,  or  both.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  feed  any 
animal  of  a  kind  ased  for  human  food  with  Sesh  which  is  in  an  unwholesome 
condition.     (930hio  Laws,  p.  97,  1886.) 

Veal.^-Ko  person  shall  slaughter  a  calf  for  fot:d  unless  it  is  in  healthy  condi- 
tion and  at  least  4  weeks  of  age,  nor  shall  any  person  sell  the  flesh  of  a  calf  not 
conforming  to  these  conditions.  It  is  unlawful  to  ship  to  or  from  any  part  of  the 
State  the  carcass  of  a  calf  unless  the  name  of  the  person  who  raised  it,  the  name 
of  the  shipper,  and  the  age  of  the  calf  be  stated  on  an  attached  tag.  (Laws  at 
18e8.ch.  Ittl.j 

Vinegar. — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
product  of  pure  apple  jnice,  or  which  contains  less  than  2  per  cent  of  cider  vine- 
gar solids.  All  vmeiar  shall  be  made  escluaively  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from 
which  it  purports  tolte  made,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  acetic 
acid.  Cider  vinegar  shall  be  branded  as  such.  Vinegar  made  by  fermentation 
without  distillation  shall  be  branded  "  fermented  vinegar  "  with  the  name  of  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  made.  Vinegar  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  distilled 
liquor  shall  be  branded  "  distilled  vinegar  "  and  shall  be  free  from  coloring  matter. 
Femtcnted  vinegar  must  contain  not  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fruit  or  grain  solids. 
No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphnrio  acid,  or 
other  injurious  ingredients.  All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  branded 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer, except  in  the  case  of  the  farm- 
ers manufacturing  not  over  3o  barrels  yearlv. 

Penalty,  $50  to  $100  or  imprisonment  80  to  100  days,  or  both.  (93  0.  L.,  p.  100, 
1890.) 

Domestic:  wine. — All  liquors  denominated  as  wine  and  containing  alcohol  not 
produced  by  natural  fermentation  or  by  authorized  methods  of  compounding,  or 
containing  glucose,  starch  sugar,  cider,  or  pomace  of  grapes,  or  wine  into  which 
corbonic-acid  gas,  alum,  or  other enumeratedsubBtances or  any  antiBeptic.  coloring 
matter,  essence  or  injurious  substance  has  been  introduced, is  deemed  adulterated. 
"  Pure  wine  "  means  the  fermented  juice  of  andried  grapes  without  addition  of 
water  or  any  foreign  sulBtance,  The  fermented  juice  of  andried  grapes  to  which 
has  been  added  pure  sugar,  or  other  things  necessary  for  clarifying  and  refining 
it.  not  injurious  to  health,  and  which  contains  not  le^s  than  75  per  cent  of  pure 
grape  juice  and  is  free  from  artificial  flavoring,  shall  be  known  and  branded 
as  "  wine."  Wines  otherwise  pure,  bat  contaimng  less  than  75  per  cent  of  pure 
grape  juice,  and  wines  containing  alcohol  not  produced  by  the  natnral  fermenta- 
tion of  grapes,  shall  be  brandetl  ■■compi)unded."  ,  . 
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of  wine  »  fine  of  $100  to  |1,00D  or  imprisonment  80  daye  to  6  months,  or  be 
be  inflicted,  and  in  addition  »  pemilty  of  60  centa  for  each  gallon  sold  o 
factored.     (8S  Ohio  La  we,  p.  96, 188S,  as  amended  by  88  Ohio  LawB,  p.  281;  compare 
Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  7081.) 

Maple  sugar  and  airun.— No  person  ehsll  manofacture  or  sell  as  maple  sngar 
or  simp  any  article  which  is  not  pnre  maple  sngar  or  sirnp.  It  ia  nnlawfnl  to 
manufacture  or  sell  as  Bngar  oi  as  simp  any  article  made  of  maple  sugar  or  aimp 
mixed  vith  other  ingrediente.     (Laws  of  1898,  ch.  194.) 

DAIBY  PRODCCTS. 

JIfiA. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  to  which  any  foreign  anhstacce  has 
been  added  or  milk  From  diseased  cows.  Skimmed  mi  lie  may  be  sold  only  from 
cans  conspictioTisly  marked  as  snch  with  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long. 
Hilk  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  of  solids  or  8  per  cent  of  fat  is  deemed 
adult«rated,  except  daring  Hay  and  Jnne,  when  the  standaI^d  is  111  per  cent  of 
solids.  Penalty,  $60  to  |2O0  for  first  offensej  for  sabeeqnent  offenses  higher 
penalties  are  impc«ed.  (86  Ohio  Laws,  p.  339, 1689,  as  amended  by  92  Ohio  Laws, 
p.  1«.) 

CanTied  ooodtr.— Every  can  of  fruit  or  vef^etables  mnst  be  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  packer  or  dealer,  and  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  or  qoality.  All  Bcaked 
goods  or  ^oods  put  up  from  products  dried  before  canning  shall  be  marked 
"soaiked"  ra  letters  not  less  than  two-line  pica  size.  Penalty,  not  leas  than  $60 
for  dealers  and  not  less  than  (500  nor  more  than  $1,000  for  manofacturers.  (82 
Ohio  Laws,  p.  163, 1885,  aa  amended  by  63  Ohio  Lawa,  pp.  10,  73.) 

Imitalian  butter  and  eheeae. — No  person  shall  maniifactare  or  sell  any  article 
in  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese  not  produced  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  nor  shall 
any  person  compound  with  or  add  to  milk,  cream,  or  butter  any  acid  or  other 
deleterions  substances  or  any  foreign  fats.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  a  sep- 
arate fomi  in  sQch  manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  cboracter,  and 
free  from  coloring  matter. 

Imitations  of  butter  or  cheese  mnst  have  marked  on  each  [ockage,  in  capital 
letters  not  less  than  five-line  pica  size,  the  tme  name  of  the  article  and  the  name 
of  each  ingredient.  Each  purchaser  mnst  be  furnished  a  label  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. The  words  "  butter,"  "  creamery."  or  "  dairy  "  shall  not  be  used  on  any 
package  containing  an  imitation  product. 

Dealers  in  imitation  butter  or  cheese  must  keep  conspicuously  posted  a  notice 
to  that  effect.  Keepers  of  hotele,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  who  use  or  serve  these 
imitations  must  also  display  a  conspicuous  notice  of  the  fact. 

Various  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  are  imposed  for  the  violatdon  of  these 
laws.  (83  Ohio  Laws,  p.  178, 1886;  as  amended  bv  84  Ohio  Laws,  p.  182;  85  Ohio 
Laws.  p.  74;  alHo  87  Ohio  Laws,  p.  51,  1880;  and  91  Ohio  Lawa,  p.  274,  18»4,  ae 
amended  by  93  Ohio  Laws,  p.  93.1 

Cheese. — It,ia  unlawfol  to  aeli  any  article  as  eheeae  not  made  exclusively  of 
milk  or  cream,  or  containing  fate  or  oils  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  uhlees 
the  words  "  filled  cheese  "  are  marked  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long  on  each 
cheese.  Cheese  made  from  mUk  but  containing  less  than  30  per  cent  of  bntter  fat 
shall  be  similarly  marked  "skimmed  cheese."  Each  retail  purchaser  of  filled  or 
skimmed  cheeee  must  be  given  a  label  with  its  proper  name.  In  addition  the 
exposed  contents  of  everv  opened  parcel  of  such  cheese  must  be  conspicnonsly 
marked.  Dealers  in  filledor  skimmed  cheesemust  have  a  conspicuous  sign,  to  the 
effect  that  these  articles  are  sold,  posted  in  each  place  of  business  or  on  each  vehicle 
used  for  sale  or  delivery.  Hotel  and  reataurant  keepers  serving  these  articles  must 
notify  their  guests  of  their  character.  II  is  also  unlawful  to  sell  to  any  person 
asking  for  cheese  any  other  than  pure  cheese  containing  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
bntter  fat. 

Every  manufacturer  of  full  milk  cheese  may  brand  it  as  such  with  the  date  of 
manufacture.  The  food  and  dairy  commissioner  shall  issue  to  cheeee  manu- 
facturers a  nniform  stencil  with  the  words  "  Ohio  State  full  cream  cheese,"  and  a 
number  for  each  factory.  Various  penalties,  fine  and  imprisonment,  are  imposed 
for  violations  of  these  provisions.  (93  Ohio  Laws,  p.  51, 1896,  as  amended  l>7  98 
Ohio  Laws,  p.  80.) 

OREGON. 

FOODS  ORNERALLT. 

AdvUerated  foods.— It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  adulterated  food, 
drink,  medicine,  or  fertUizer,  unless  it  ie  plainly  marked  to  establish  its  true  char- 
acter.   In  any  public  dining  or  eating  room  where  adulterated  foods  or  drinks  are 
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used  the  bill  of  fare  rnoBt  elate  the  foot,  or,  if  no  biU  of  fare  Is  n&ed,  printed  notice 
most  be  oonspicnotiBly  ^toeted. 

An  article  of  food,  drmk,  or  medicine  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  any  sub- 
Btance  has  been  mixed  with  It  ao  as  to  injnrioosly  affect  ita  qnality  or  etrength; 
if  any  inferior  or  cheaper  snbstance  has  been  eubetitnted  in  it;  if  a  valnable  con- 
etitnent  has  been  abetnuted  from  it;  if  it  is  in  imitation  of  or  sold  under  the  name 
of  another  article;  if  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished,  or  powdered  whereby  it  is  made 
to  am>ear  better  ihan  it  really  is;  if  it  falls  below  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
law  for  dairy  products  and  TUiegar,  or.  In  the  case  of  jellies,  jama,  and  fmit  sauce, 
if  it  contains  any  other  ingredients  than  pnre  food  snbetonces. 

Fin«;ar.— Apple  cider  vm€^nr  most  be  made  of  nothing  else  than  aheolate  apple 
cider,  nave  an  acidity  of  not  leas  than  4.fi  per  cent  of  abeolnte  acetic  acid,  and 
contain  3  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids. 

Dairw  and  food  oommiamoner. — The  enforcement  of  the  pnre-food  laws  is 
intrusted  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  who  has  authority  to  appoint  one 
deputy  in  each  county.  The  commissioner  and  his  agents  have  access  to  all  places 
used  in  the  manu&cture,  production,  and  sale  of  any  foods,  medicines,  and  feiti- 
Ueers,  and  auttuadty  to  open  pat^kagee  and  to  require  samples. 

Pettaliie8.—Vor  violating  any  of  tne  provinons  of  the  Oregon  food  law,  including 
those  relating  to  dairy  products  and  their  imltationB,  the  l^al  penalty  is  a  fine  ot 
$25  to  |100,  or  imprisonment  from  80  days  to  6  months.    (Laws  of  1899,  pp.  46-49.) 

CaTtdy. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  mannfacture  or  sell  confectionery  adulterated 
with  terra  alba,  barytos,  talc,  or  other  mineral  snbstance,  or  with  poisonous  colors 
OF  fiavors  or  other  injurious  ingredients.  Penal^,  not  exceeding  $100,  or  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  6  months,  and  forfeltare  of  the  adulterated  candy.  (Laws 
of  1899.  p.  46.) 

DAIRY  PROD00T9. 

Dairy  producis.— The  following  standards  are  prescribed  for  dairy  products: 
Hilk  must  contain  8  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  9  ■^t  cent  of  other  solids,  and  not 
more  than  88  per  cent  of  water,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.038  after  the 
cream  has  been  removed.  Cream  mnat  contain  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Ckin- 
densed  milk  must  be  made  only  from  pnre  milk.  Cheese  must  have  40  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.    Butter  must  not  have  more  than  14  per  cent  of  water. 

HUk  drawn  from  cowe  within  IS  days  before  or  5  days  after  partnrition,  or 
from  cows  fed  on  unwholesome  food,  is  deemed  impure  and  unwholesome.  Cows 
kept  in  stables  for  dairy  purposes  must  be  allowed  at  least  800  cnbic  feet  of  air 
space  each,  and  must  not  be  confined  closer  together  than  6  feet,  if  facing  each 
other,  unless  there  is  an  air-tight  partition  between  them,  liie  stables  must  be 
well  ventilated  and  kept  in  (food  condition.  If  any  dairy  is  found  in  a  filthy  or 
unhealthy  condition  the  proprietor  may  be  required  to  put  it  in  good  condition,  and 
in  case  of  his  failure  to  do  so  within  3  days,  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner 


nay  have  the  work  done  at  the  proprietor's  expense. 

It  is  nnlawful  to  use  the  boxes  or  brands  of  any  creamery  or  dairyman  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  butter  of  any  other  creamery  or  dairyman.     (Laws  of 


imitation  dairy  product  is  required  to  keep  a  sale  book  in  which  shall  be  shown  the 
amounts  sold  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  purchasers,  and  which  shall  be 
open  to  the  inspection  ot  the  State  dairy  officials  at  all  times.  Every  manufac- 
turer of  butter  or  cheese  for  sale  in  quantities  exceeding  2S  pounds  a  week,  must 
report  annually  to  the  dairy  and  food  CMnmissioner  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  each,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  and  oheeee 
madeandaold;  bnttheamonntemadestaallDot  be  published  if  the  maker  requests 
otherwise.     (Ibid.,  pp.  49,60.) 

Proeesg  ond  tvb  butter.— \i  is  unlawful  to  expose  for  sale  reworked  or  mixed 
butter,  unless  it  is  plainly  marked  "prooees  bntter,"  or  to  expose  for  s^e  tnbor 
packed  butter  remolded  in  prints,  rolls,  or  squares,  unless  it  is  plainly  marked 
"tub  butter."  It  is  nnlawful  to  mark  reworked,  mixed,  packed,  or  remolded 
butter  with  the  stamp  of  any  creamei-y,  or  with  the  words  "creamery  bntter." 
(Ibid.,  p.  46.) 

PENH8YLVAOTA, 

rOODB  OEtfRBAlXT. 

Dairy  and  food  oomm\asioaer.—Th&  State  board  of  agriculture  Is  to  appcnnt 

bienni^ly  a  dai^  and  food  commissioner,  whose  salary  shall  be  $2,000.    Wm  the 

approval  of  the  board,  he  may  appoint  assistante,  agents,  chemists,  and  experts. 

These  officers  are  to  enforce  all  the  laws  relating  to  foods.    They  have  the  right 
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to  ?nter  premiseB  where  articlee  of  lood  or  drags  are  mannfactured  or  sold,  and 

to  open  packages  and  tahe  Bamplea.     (Laws^f  1893,  ch.  96;  Laws  of  [8m,  ch.  457.) 

Aavlteration  of  food. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  the  sale  of  each 
adulterated  articleB  is  prohibited.  Food  ia  deemed  adnlterated  it  any  eubstance 
has  been  mixed  with  it  bo  as  to  injure  ita  quality  or  strength:  if  any  inferior  enb- 
Btance  has  been  Bubatitnted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  taken  from 
it;  it  tt  is  an  imitation;  if  it  coQtains  diseased  or  decompoeed  animal  or  ve^jetable 
matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  ih,  or  it 
it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  inffredient  injurious  to  health. 
Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be 
sold  if  not  injurious  to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  as  such. 

Every  person  mannf actnring  or  selling  any  article  of  food  shall  furnish  any  one 
interested  and  tendering  payment  a  sample  for  analysis.  Penalty  for  violation,  {50 
to  tlOO,  or  imprisonment  not  over  80  to  90  days,  or  both,  with  costs  ot  inspection 
and  analysis.     (Laweof  189S,  ch.  283.) 

Adulterated  druas.— Pennsylvania  hoa  a  separate  and  detailed  law  prohibiting 
the  adulteration  of  dmgs.  A  drug  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance  has 
been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  lower  its  character;  if  any  substance  has  been 
abstracted  from  it;  if  any  inferior  substance  has  been  substituted  in  it;  if  it  is  an 
imitation;  if  it  fails  to  correspond  to  the  recognized  standard  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  certain  other  enumerated  standard  works. 

The  State  pharmaceutical  examining  board  is  empowered  to  employ  a  chemist 
to  examine  samples  and  to  enforce  the  law.     (Laws  of  1897,  p.  85.) 

Unwholesome  foods. —It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  tainted  or  unwholesome  food 
or  the  flesh  of  any  calf  killed  under  the  age  of  S  weeks.  (Pepper  and  Lewis's 
Digest,  1894,  p.  3870.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  nnlawtul  to  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  vinegar  which  is  not  made 
eiclusiyely  from  pure  apple  juice,  or  which  contains  less  than  1.5  per  cent  of  cider 
vinegar  solids.  All  vinegar  shall  be  made  wholly  from  the  fruit  or  grain  from 
which  it  is  represented  to  be  made,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
absolute  acetic  acid.  Vinegar  made  by  fermentation  shall  be  branded  as  such; 
vinegar  made  by  distillation  shall  be  branded  "  distilled  vinegar  "  and  shall  be  free 
from  added  coloring  matter.  Fermented  vinegar  shall  contain  1.5per  cent  of  sol- 
ids. All  vinegar  shall  be  free  from  poisonous  or  injurious  ingredients,  and  each 
package  shall  i>e  distinctly  marked  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufac- 
corer.     The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  to  enforce  the  law. 

Penalty  for  first  offense,  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  10  to  30  days,  or  both; 
eubeequent  offenses,  $100  and  imprisonment  30  days,     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  140.) 

Candy.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  t«rra  alba, 
barytas,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  for  the 
value  of  any  candy  or  confectionery  adulterated  in  violation  of  law.  (Laws,  of 
1887,  p.  157.) 

Lard. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  in  imitation  of 
lard,  not  produced  from  pure  fat  of  swine,  under  the  label  "pure."  "refined,"  or 
"family,  or  unless  each  package  is  labeled  "compound  lard"  in  letters  not 
less  than  one-half  inch  long.  Penalty,  $50  for  first  offense;  $100  for  snbsequent 
offenses.     (Laws  of  1891,  ch.  186.) 

DAIRY  PBODDCT8. 

Milk. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  impure,  adulterated,  or  unwholesome  milk, 
or  the  adulteration  of  milk,  Hilk  produced  frova  cows  fed  on  distillery  waste  or 
on  any  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  is  deemed  unwholesome.  No  person 
shall  deal  in  milk  in  an^town  or  ci^  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants  without 
having  each  vehicle  conspicuously  marked  wiUi  his  name  and  the  place  whence 
the  muk  is  obtained.  Penalty  for  violation,  not  more  than  $30.  (Laws  of  1878, 
ch.  183.) 

It  is  also  unlawful  to  sell  milk  or  cream  to  which  hae  been  added  borocic  acid  or 
salic3flic  acid,  or  any  other  injurious  substance  for  the  purpose  of  artificially 
coloringit.  Penalty,  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  over  60  days, or  both.  (Laws 
of  1897,  ij.  142.) 

A  special  law  prohibits  the  furnishing  to  any  creamery  or  cheese  factory  of 
adulterated,  impure,  or  skinuned  milk,  or  milk  that  is  tainted  or  partially  sour. 
(Laws  of  1881,  ch.  IIG.) 

Imitation  butter. — The  manufacture  or  sale  ot  any  product,  in  imitation  of  yel- 
low butter,  containing  fat,  oil.  or  oleaginous  sabstance  not  produced  from  milk 
or  cream,  is  prohibited.  The  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  or  butterine 
tree  from  coloration,  and  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real 
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chHracter  ia  permitted  if  It  be  marked  "  oleomarKiuine  "  or  "  batterine  "  on  theont- 
»de  of  each  tub  or  package  in  a  conspicnona  place.  Every  retail  package  iimst 
hare  a  wrapper  plainly  etamped, 

Everjr  mannfactnrei  or  dealer  in  imitati<m  butter  mnet  obtain  a  license  from 
the  dairy  and  food  commiesioner.  The  annnal  lii;eiise  fees  are:  Hamifactnrer, 
$1,000;  wholesaler,  $500;  retailer,  $100;  restanrant  or  hotel,  $50;  boarding  hotue, 
$10.  Every  manufacturer  iaalso  to  procare  from  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
a  sign  or  signe  clearly  setting  forth  that  he  mannfactores  or  sella  oleomargarine 
or  bntterine,  which  shall  be  nnng  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

Penaltj;,  $100  and  coatSj  includmg  expenses  of  inspection  and  analysis,  recover- 
able by  civil  action.  Violation  or  the  act  is  also  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalty 
being  a  Que  of  $100  to  $500  for  the  first  offense,  and  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
lor  any  subsequent  offense.    (Laws  of  1899,  No,  186.) 

Proeesa  butter. — Batter  produced  by  melting  and  by  emnlaion  or  other  process, 
commonly  known  as  "boiled"  or  "process"  bntter,  mostbe  plainly  labeled  "ren- 
ovated butter  "  in  conapicnons  letters  on  wrappers  of  prints  or  rolls,  on  the  ton 
and  two  sides  of  receptacles,  or  on  a  placard  attached  to  the  mass  in  case  ot 
uncovered  butter.  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  ia  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Penalty,  $3S  to  $100  and  costs,  including  expense  of  inspection  and  anBlyms, 
recoverable  by  an  action.  Violation  of  the  act  ia  also  a  misdemeanor,  for  wnich 
the  penalty  is  not  more  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  80  days,  or 
both,  for  tne  first  offense,  and  $100  fine  and  imprisonment  for  30  days  for  every 
anbseqnent  offense,     (Laws  of  1890,  No.  121,) 

CIteeae.— It  is  unlamul  to  manufacture  or  sell  cheeae  not  the  Intimate  product 
of  pore  milk  or  cream,  or  into  which  foreign  fats  or  substances  have  been  intro- 
duced. Cheese  contaming  not  lesa  than  33  per  cent  of  butter  fat  shall  be  branded 
"full  cream;"  cheese  containing  24  per  cent,  "three-fourtha  cream;"  16pei-cent, 
"half  cream;"  8  per  cent,  "one-fourth  cream;"  less  than  8  percent,  "^mmed 
cheese."  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  ia  to  enforce  the  law.  (Lawaof  1897, 
ch.  164.) 

Dairjf  products  in  State  iiwKftitions.— It  is  unlawful  to  use  imitation  butter  or 
cheese  in  any  charitable  or  penal  inetitntion.    (Laws  of  1898,  ch.  113.) 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

irOODS  GENERALLY. 

AdttiteraUd  fi)od.—Aaj  person  who  shall  adulterate  an  article  of  food  or  drink, 
or  shall  sell  such  adulterated  article,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  6  months 
or  fined  not  exceeding  $900.     (General  Laws,  1896.  ch.  282.) 

Unwholesome  food. — The  s^e  of  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions  without 
making  their  character  known  to  the  haver  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  not 
over  e  months  or  fine  not  over  $200.     (Ibid.) 

The  law  prohibits  the  killing  for  sale  or  the  sale  of  thefleshof  any  calf  less  than 
4  weeks  old.     Penalty,  not  over  $20.     (Ibid.) 

Aditlteration  of  liquorn. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  adulterated  spirituous  or  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  or  liquors  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what  they  are  represented  to  1)e, 
A  special  iiro vision  with  higher  penalty  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquors  adulterated 
with  injurious  ingredients.  Adulterated  liquors  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Stat-e. 
The  governor  shall  annually  appoint  a  State  assayer  of  liquors  to  analyze  liquors 
on  the  application  of  the  prosecuting  officers.     (General  Laws,  ch.  151.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  unlawf  id  to  sell  as  cider  vinegar  any  article  not  made  exclusively 
from  apple  cider,  or  cider  vinegar  containing  less  than  3  per  cent  of  cider-vinegar 
Bohds.  All  vinegar  shall  have  an  acidity  equal  to  4.5  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and 
shall  be  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter.  Inspectors  of  milk  and  other  local 
officers  are  given  power  to  enforce  the  law.  A  fee  of  2S  cents  shall  be  paid  by  the 
ir  for  each  barrel  of  vinegar  inspected.    Penalty,  not  over  $100,     (General 


DAIRY  PRODOCTB. 

Milk.— The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  milk  adulterated  with  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  of  milk  produced  from  cows  fed  npon  distillery  waste  or  other  unwhole- 
some substances,  or  from  diseased  cows.  Skimmed  milk  may  be  sold  only  from  cans 
distinctly  marked  as  such  in  letters  not  less  than  I  inch  high.    The  miUc  standard 
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Local  authorities  ate  empowered  to  appoint  milk  inspectors.  Every  inspector 
shall  record  the  name  and  place  of  ofBce  of  each  person  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
milk,  and  he  has  power  to  ent-er  any  place  where  milk  is  kept  or  sold  and  take 
samples,  In  doing  so  he  shall  deliver  one  sealed  sample  to  the  owner.  Milk 
dealers  must  have  their  names  and  places  of  bnsinesa  conspicnonsly  placed  apon 
all  vehicles  need  for  delivering  milk,     (General  Laws,  ch.  1.47,  sees,  8-8.) 

Imitation  fyutter.—It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  article  in  imitation 
of  butter  not  made  eiclnsively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  any  article  into  which 
melt«d  bntter  has  been  introdnced,  unless  each  package  be  distinctly  stamped 
with  the  word  "  oleomargarine  "  in  letters  at  least  one-half  inch  long,  andnnless 
each  retail  sale  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  label.  Penalty,  not  over  (100,  one- 
half  to  go  to  complainant.     (General  Laws,  1896,  ch.  146,  sec.  4.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

roooa  asNEiLiiLLY. 

Advltei-ation  of  foods. — The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  dmg 
or  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drag  is  deemed  adulter- 
ated if  it  differs  in  strength  or  parity  from  the  standard  filed  by  the  United 
States  Pbarmacop<Bia  ai  of  each  other  pharmacopceia  or  standard  work  as  rec<^ 
nizes  the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  standard 
under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  itso  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  substance  has 
been  substituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  uonstitnont  has  been  taken  from  it;  if  it  is 
an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  n»atter; 
if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it  con- 
tainuany  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health.  Mixtures 
or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  sold  if  not 
injurioas  to  health,  and  if  distinctly  labeled  aa  snch,  with  the  names  of  the 
ingredients. 

The  State  board  of  health  may  from  time  to  time  declare  certain  articles  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  may  also  prescribe  the  limits  of  variability 
permissible  in  any  article, 

£n/orccnt««i,— Tlie  State  board  of  health  shall  enforce  the  law  and  may  appoint 
inspectors,  analysts,  and  chemists  for  that  purpose.  The  board  shall  take  necessary 
measures  to  facilitate. currying  out  the  law.  Every  manufacturer  or  dealer  in 
food  shall  furnish  to  any  officer  of  the  board  tendering  its  value  a  sample  of  any 
article  for  analysis.  Penalty,  for  violation,  not  over  $&0,  or  imprisonment  not  over 
ISdays,  for  the  first  offense,  with  higher  penalties  for  subsequent  offenees.  (Acta 
of  1898,ch,504.) 

Adulterated  liquors.— The  general  pore  food  law  includes,  as  a  special  definition 
nnder  adulteration,  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  containing  any  in^edient  not 
normal  or  healthful ,  or  liquors  not  conforming  to  the  standard  requiredoy  the  laws 
of  the  State,     (Ibid.) 

C'atidy. — It  is  nnlawful  to  manufactnreor  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra  alba, 
barytes,  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  it^predients  injuri- 
ous to  health.    Penalty, $50  to  tlOU.     (Acts  of  18W,ch.9S.) 

DAIRY  PROnnCTS. 

MiHe. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  impure,  unwholesome,  adulterated,  or  skimmed 
milk,  or  milk  from  which  the  strippings  have  been  withheld,  or  milk  from  dis- 
eased cows.  The  milk  standard  is  3  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and  8i  per  cent  of  other 
solids.     Penalty,  llOto  $100,  one-half  to  go  to  the  informer.     (Acteof  1896,  ch.96.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — It  is  unlawfiil  to  sell  any  imitation  of  butter  or 
cheese  as  genuine.  No  person  shall  coat  or  color  with  annatto,  or  otherwise,  any 
substance  desired  to  be  ijsed  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese,  or  sh^  mix 
foreign  fata  with  butter  or  cheese,  or  otherwise  cause  it  to  resemble  yellow  bnt- 
ter or  cheese.  No  person  shall  sell  imitation  butter  or  cheese  made  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Persons  lawfully  mannfacturing  these  imitations  most  mark 
each  package  on  the  top  and  side  "substitute  for  bntter"  or  "snbstitate  for 
cheese,"  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long,  and  no  person  shall  have  in  posaeasion 
except  for  family  nse  any  substitute  not  so  marked.  Hotel  and  restaurant  keepers 
""  ing  these  substitutes  must  keep  a  notice  conspicuously  posted  to  that  effect. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

FOODS  aENERALLT. 

Adulteration  of  food. — An  article  ia  deemed  adulterated  if  it  Is  mixed  with  any 

eubdtance  BO  that  Its  qnalityis  injured,  if  any  inferior  subfltance  is  HubBti'ii ted  in 
it,  if  any  valuable  ingredient  has  been  abetracted,  if  it  is  an  imitation,  if  it  has 
been  treated  so  as  to  conceal  inferiority,  or  if  any  substance  has  been  added  which 
renders  it  injnrioos  to  health.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  such  adulterated  articles 
nnless  clearly  labeled  "Adulterated,"  with  the  name  and  place  of  bueinesB  of  the 
manufactnrer.  Penalty,  |25  to  (50  or  imprisonment  30  to  90  days.  (Laws  of  1899, 
ch.89.) 

Another  law  which  is  not  expressly  repealed  has  somewhat  different  definitions 
of  adulterations,  but  hbewise  requires  notice  of  the  fact  of  adulteration,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  ingredients,  to  be  famished  to  the  porcbaser.  (Laws  of 
1897,  ch.  65.) 

VnwhoUwme  food. — No  person  shall  sell  diseased,  cormpted,  or  unwholesome 
food  without  making  its  character  known  to  the  buyer.  Penalty,  $100  to  $200  or 
imprisonment  3  to  6  months.    (Lawsof  I8a7,ch.85.) 

Vinegar. — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitimate 
product  of  pure  apple  juice  or  which  contains  lees  than  3  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar 
solids.  All  vinegar  snail  contain  not  lees  than  4^  per  cent  of  abaolnte  acetic 
acid.  Cider  vinegar  shall  be  branded  as  such  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
mannfacturer. 

No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphnric  acid,  or 
other  injurious  ingredients.  All  packages  containing  vinegar  shall  be  branded 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufacturer  and  its  strength  as  measured 
by  tbe  number  of  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  required  to  neutralize  one  fluid 
ounce.  Penalty,  150  to  $100  or  imprisonment  30  to  100  days,  or  both.  Laws  of 
1899,  ch.  89. 

Honey. — It  is  unlawful  to  sell  honey  compounded  from  or  mixed  with  glucose, 
sirup,  orother  substances  not  the  legitimate  product  of  the  honey  bee  UTtlesseacb 
package  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  man^fa<^tu^e^  and  of  the  substances 
from  which  it  is  manufactured.  Honey  made  by  bees  fed  upon  glucose,  sugar,  or 
other  similar  substances  must  be  marked  with  tbe  subtitanceH  from  which  the 
honey  is  stored.     (Ibid.) 

Lard. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  &n.j_  imitatidu  of  lard  or  similar 
compound  not  produced  wholly  from  the  fat  of  swine  unless  each  package  shall 
be  distinctly  lalwled  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  long  with  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  tbe  manufacturer  and  the  words  ''  Lard  substitute."  together  with  the 
names  and  approximate  proportions  of  the  constituents.  Lard  which  is  adulter- 
ated with  other  animal  or  vegetable  fats  shall  be  similarly  labeled  "  Adnlterated 
lard."  Retail  dealers  must  place  a  similar  label  upon  each  package  sold.  I^o- 
prietoie  of  hotels  and  restaorfuits,  and  manafacturers  of  articles  of  food  using 
Bubstitutfis  for  or  adulterations  of  lard  must  furnish  to  each  purchaser  or  guest  a 
card  or  most  maintain  a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect.  Tneactdoes  not  apply 
to  cottolene  if  labeled  as  such  and  containing  no  substances  iniurioos  to  health. 
(Ibid.) 

Spices  and  condiments. — No  person  shall  manafactnre  or  sell  spices  or  condi- 
ments adulterated  with  any  foreign  substances  unless  each  package  be  marked 
with  the  name  and  location  of  tbe  manufacturer  and  the  words  ' '  Mixture  "  and 
"Adulterated."    (Ibid.) 

Adttlteration  of  food  jellie*. — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  food  jellies 
adulterated  with  any  foreign  substances  unless  each  can  or  other  package  shall  be 
distinctly  labeled  in  double-pica  type  with  the  name  of  the  mannfacturer,  his 
place  of  business,  and  the  words  "Mixture"  and  "Adulterated."    (Ibid.) 

BakiTt^  powder. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  baking  powder 
containing  alam  onless  each  package  is  distinctily  labeled  with  the  words,  "  This 
baking  powder  contains  alum."    (Ibid.) 

DAm?  PRODOCTS. 

Imitation,  butter.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  compound  of  fats 
and  oils  in  imitation  of  butter  and  not  made  from  pure  mUk  or  cream.  Oleomar- 
Kuine  may  be  sold  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form  and  must  be  colored  pink. 
Hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  furnishing  imitations  to  their  guests  must  notify 
each  guest  that  ^e  substance  is  not  genuine.  Penalty,  |100  to  9200  or  imprison- 
ment 8  to  6  mouthsi  for  hotel  keepers,  etc.,  $10  to  $50.     (Laws  of  1897,  ch.  OS.)    . 
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Adulterated  food. — It  is  nnlftvfn]  to  manufoctore  or  sell  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  food  under  penalty  of  fine  of  t25  to  SlOO  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less 
than  $200  m  imprisonmeDt  not  over  1  year  or  both  fur  Hnbseonent  offonsea.  The 
terra  miebranded  is  defined  in  the  law.  Food  is  deemed  adiuterated  if  any  snb^ 
stance  has  boon  mixed  with  it  aoaHtoinjareita  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior 
substance  has  been  substitnted  in  it;  if  an^  valuable  constitnent  has  been  taken 
from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation:  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really 
is;  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonons  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to 
health.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  orticlee  not  containing  poifionons  ingredients, 
if  they  are  miitures  or  compounds  known  as  ordinary  arnwea  of  food;  or  if  they 
are  properly  labeled  to  indicate  that  the^  are  niizturea  or  componnds;  or  if  any 
substance  is  unavoidably  or  necessarily  mixed  with  them  in  preparation,  provided 
tbey  are  so  marked. 

Enforcetnent. — The  State  board  of  health  is  directed  to  establish  a  chemical  and 
biological  laboratory  and  to  employ  expert  assistants.  The  board  of  health  shall 
enforce  the  law,  and  shall  report  any  adulteration  which  it  discovers  to  the 
proper  county  attorney,  who  must  bring  proceedings  at  once.  It  shall  ^so 
pnblish  the  results  of  analyses.  Every  person  manufactarin^  or  selling  food 
must  furnish  samples  on  demand  to  any  authorized  representative  of  the  DOard. 
Samples  shall  be  divided  into  !t  parts,  each  of  which  ^all  be  sealed,  one  given  to 
the  dealer,  one  to  the  district  attorney,  and  one  to  the  board  of  health.  (Laws 
of  1897,  ch.  45,) 

Candy. — It  is  nnlawfnl  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  witb  t^rra 
alba,  barytes.  or  other  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.  The  offender  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500.  The  adulterated  article  shall  be  confiscated  by  the  State 
and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the  court.     (Laws  of  1887,  ch.  83.) 

Imitation  butter. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  compound,  in  imitetion 
of  butter,  not  produced  exclusively  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  unless  each  pack- 
age sh^  be  labeled  "  Imitation  butter,"  ''  Oleomargarine."  or  "  Bntterine  "  in 
letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  long  upon  the  top,  side,  and  bottom.  Each 
retail  sale  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  label  or  wrapper  similarly  marked.  It  is 
unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  imitetion  of  yellow  butter;  but  oleomarga- 
rine and  similar  substances  may  be  sold  in  distinct  form,  free  from  coloration  or 
ingredient  tliat  causes  them  to  look  like  butter.  Fenalty,  (50  for  first  offemie; 
$100  for  subsequent  offenaes.     (Laws  of  1895,  oh.  101.) 

TEXAS. 

Mixed  flour,  ffe.— Every  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  manufactured  wheat  or  com 
producte,  or  any  fiour,  meal,  or  feed  made  from  wheat  or  corn,  in  original  pack- 
ages, is  required  to  have  the  packages  marked  with  the  name  and  actual  net 
we^ht  of  tne  contente  in  legible  letters  and  figures  not  less  than  2  inches  in  size; 
and  all  adulterated  wheat  or  com  products  must  have  the  word  "  Adulterated" 
stamped  upon  the  sacks  or  barrels.    Fenalty,  $35  to  $1,000.    (Lnwsof  189&,ch.  167.) 

UTAH. 

FOODS  aENSRALLT. 

State  dairy  and  food  commisgioner. — The  governor  Is  to  appoint  biennially  a 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  whouc  salary  shall  be  $600,  and  whose  duty  it  wall 
be  to  enforce  the  pure  food  laws.  He  has  power  to  enter  any  place  where  foods 
are  manufactured  or  sold,  to  open  any  package,  and  to  take  samples.  Deteiled 
provisions  regarding  search  warrants  and  prosecutions  under  the  dairy  laws  are 
also  enacted.     (Rev.  Stets..  18B8.  sees.  744-746,  3448-3450.) 

Aduiterated  food.^lt  T»  a  misdemeanor  to  adulterate  or  dilute  any  article  of 
food,  drink,  or  medicine  with  fraudulent  intent,  or  to  sell  such  adulterated 
article  as  pure.    (Ibid,,  sec.  428S.) 

Untnholetomefood, — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  article  of  food  or  medicine 
which  is  tainted  or  otherwise  unwholesome.     (Ibid,  sec.  4390.) 

Vinegar.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  other  injoiious  ingredient,  or  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legit- 
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iinato  trodnct  of  pure  &pple  joice.  AJl  vinegar  except  cider  vinegar  shall  have 
an  acidity  eqnal  to  4.6  i>er  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and  cider  vinegar  shall  contain  not 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  cider  vinejar  solids.  Every  barrel  of  vinegar  moat  be  con- 
spicnoualy  marked  with  the  name  and  the  place  of  bnsiness  of  the  mannfactnrer, 
tne  kind  of  vinegar,  and  the  percentage  of  acetic  acid.  Violation  of  the  law  is  a 
misdemeanor.    {Ibid,  sees.  4263-4287,  as  amended  by  the  Laws  of  18B9,  ch.  63.) 

Candy.— It  is  unlawful  to  mannfactnre  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  baJytes,  or  other  sabetances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredients 
injnrioas  to  health.    Penalty, $50  to  $500.     (Ibid,  sec.  428B.) 

DAIKT   PRODUCTS. 

ChemieaU  in  dairy  products. — The  law  jirohi bits  introduction  into  milb,  cream, 
bntter,  or  cheese  of  Iraracic  acid,  salicyhc  acid,  or  other  chemicals  injurions  to 
health.     Penalty,  (10  to  $100.     (Ibid,  sec.  738.) 

JIfiUe. — It  is  nnlawfnl  to  sell  as  pore  any  milk  which  is  adulterated  or  from 
which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  taken,  or  milk  which  is  unwholesome  or 
taken  from  any  cow  having  disease.  Penalty,  $10  to  $100.  (Rev.  State.,  1898,  aecs. 
729,730-733.) 

No  person  shall  feed  dairy  cattle  with  swill,  brewers'  malt,  distUlery  waste,  or 
other  substance  tending  to  produce  unwholesome  milk.     (Laws  of  189S,  ch.  53.) 

Imitation  butter. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  in 
imitation  of  yellow  butter  not  produced  from  pore  milk  or  cream.  Oleomargarine 
may  be  sold  in  distinct  form  in  imch  manner  as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  its 
character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredient  that  mak^  it  look  like  bntter  and 
from  any  word  or  brand  tending  to  deceive  the  consumer.  Penalty  for  first 
ofEense,  not  less  than  $35;  for  subsequent  offensea,  not  less  than  $60,  or  imprison- 
ment not  less  than  10  days,  or  both. 

Oleomargarine  and  butterine  shall  be  conspicuously  marked,  in  letters  not  lees 
than  1  inch  long,  with  their  true  name,  both  npon  the  pacb»ge  and  upon  tiie 
exposed  contents  during  sale.  Dealers  in  imitation  products  shall  mamtain  a 
conspicuous  sign  to  that  effect  upon  their  places  of  bnsiness  and  upon  their  delivery 
wagons.  Keepers  of  hotels,  etc.,  furnishing  imitation  bntter  to  their  patrons 
shall  give  each  guest  notice.  Penalty,  $35  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  not  leea  than 
10  days,  or  both,    (Rev.  Stats.,  1898,  sees  73«-743.) 

FiUed  oTtd  skimrned  cheese. — No  person  shall  manufactore  or  sell  cheese  which 
is  made  from  skimmed  milk  t«  wuich  any  foreign  fat  has  been  added.  (Ibid., 
sec.  734.) 

No  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which  any  of 
the  fate  have  been  removed,  unless  each  cheese  shall  be  not  less  than  9  nor  more 
than  II  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  9  inches  high.    (Ibid.,  sec.  735.) 

Dairy  proibicts  in  State  institufiona. — No  imitation  butter  or  cheese  shall  be 
nsad  in  any  State,  charitable,  or  penal  institution.     (Ibid.) 

VERMONT. 

FOODfi  GENKRALLT. 

.Adulteration  of  food.— It  is  unlavrf  nl  to  adulterate  any  article  of  food  or  drink 
or  any  drug  with  a  substance  injurions  to  health  or  to  sell  sach  adulterated  arti- 
cles. Penalty,  not  over  $800  or  not  more  than  3  years'  imprisonment.  (Statutes, 
1894,  sees.  5075,  5076.) 

Vnte>hole»ome  food.— The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  diseased,  corrupt,  or  unwhole- 
some provisiona,  or  of  the  ilesh  of  any  calf  killed  before  the  age  of  4  weeks.  Pen- 
alty, not  over  $300  or  not  more  than  6  months'  imprisonment.  (3tatut«8, 18M,  sec. 
5073.) 

Maple  sugar  and  honty.—lt  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  maple  sngar  or 
sirup,  or  honey,  adultsrated  with  cane  sugar,  glucose,  or  otherwise.  Penalty,  $S0 
to^O.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4344.) 

Candy. — It  Is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra  alba, 
barytes,  or  other  mineral  substances,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  of  other  ingredients 
injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $50  to  $100.     (Ibid.,  sec.  4845.) 

Flour  and  meal. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  meal  or  ground 
grain  adulterated  with  any  substance  whatever  unlesa  the  true  ingredients  bo 
plainly  marked  upon  each  package.    Penalty,  $26  to  $100.     (Ibid.,  sec  4843.) 

Aldulterated  lard, — It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  substance  resemb- 
ling Wd  not  the  pure  product  of  the  fat  of  swine  in  any  package  bearing  the  worda 
■'  pure,"  "  refined,"  or  "  family;"  or  unless  the  package  be  marked  in  letters  not 
Ihw  <:hiui  ont^fnnrt.'h  inrh  Ifinir  with  the  words  "  comnonnd  lord."    Penaltv.  not 
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DAJBY  PBODDOT8. 


3filifc. — The  law  prohiblta  the  sale  of  milk  diluted  or  adolteratod,  or  from  whicti 
cream  has  been  taken,  or  troia  which  the  strippingB  have  been  withheld.  The 
milk  standard  is  13i  per  cent  of  eolids,  inclndinK  3^  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  except 
dnring  Maj;  and  Jnne,  when  the  solids  ahall  be  18  per  cent.  The  basis  for  payment 
in  creameries  and  cheese  factories  is  4  per  cent  of  batter  fat.  Samples  of  milk 
ma;  be  taken  by  any  peiBon  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witne8s,ana  of  the  per- 
son selling  it,  and  sent  to  the  State  experiment  station  for  analysis.  Penalty,  (50 
to  $300.     (Statutes,  1804,  sees.  4837-4338.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. — Ho  person  shall  mannfactnre  or  sell  any  combina- 
tion of  fats  not  produced  exclnsively  from  milk  or  cream,  in  imitation  of  butter 
or  cheese,  or  shEill  tnlx  with  milk,  cream,  or  bntter  any  acid  or  other  deleterious 
snlwtance  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils.  Imitation  butter  may  be  sold,  or  served  by 
hotel  and  boarding-honse  Keepers,  only  if  it  is  colored  nink.  Penalty,  {100  to  $300 
or  imprisonment  C  months  for  the  first  offense,  with  nigher  penalties  for  snbse- 
qnent  offenses.  Justices  of  the  peace  may  iasue  search  warrants  on  the  oath  of 
any  person  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the  sale  of  such  adnlt«rat«d  articlee. 
(Ibla. ,  sees.  4334-4S40, ) 

VIEGHNIA. 

FOODS  0BNERA1J.Y. 

Adulteration  of  food.—Th^  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine  with 
injurious  substances,  or  with  those  intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  weight,  is 

Sunishable  by  fine  not  over  $500  and  imprisonment  not  over  1  year.  (Code, 
387,  sec.  3812.) 

Unwholesome /ood. --The  sale  of  diseased  or  unwholesome  provisions,  unless  the 
buyer  is  informed  of  their  character,  is  subject  to  imprisonment  not  over  6 
months  and  fine  not  over  $100.     (Code,  sec.  3811.) 

Vinegar. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  vinegar  having  an 
acetic  acidity  less  than  4}  per  cent  or  whichcontains  preparation  of  lead,  sulphuric 
acid,  orany  other  injurious  substances.  Cider  vinegar  mnst  be  made  exclusively 
of  pure  apple  jnice,  and  must  contain  2  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar  solids.  Manu- 
factnrers  of  cider  vinegar  shall  brand  each  pack^e  with  theirname  and  place  of 
business  and  with  the  words  "cider  vinegar."  Fenalty,$50  to  $300.  (Laws  of 
1889-90,  p.  84.) 

(Sder. — Cider  which  is  made  exclusively  of  pure  apple  juice,  with  snoh  ingredi- 
ents as  are  necessarj^  to  preserve  it,  shall  be  conspicnouAy  tn^nded  "  pure  apple 
cider."  Cider  containing  other  ingredients  must  t>e  similarly  branded  "  chemical 
cider."    Penalty,  $80  to  $50.     (Laws  of  18B3-94,  p.  885.) 

Flour, — No  person  shall  adulterate  wheat  flour  with  com  starch,  com  flour, 
barley  flour,  or  other  substances,  or  shall  take  orders  for  snch  adnlt«rated  flour 
or  sell  it,  unless  each  package  is  plainly  marked  "combination"  with  tjiename 
and  percentage  of  each  ingredient.  Penalty,  $36  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not 
less  than  80  days,  or  both.     (Laws  of  1897-88,  p.  408.) 

Candy.~~lt  is  nnlawfol  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterated  with  terra 
alba,  barytes,  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingredi- 
ents injurious  t<)  health.    Penalty,  $30  to  $300.     (Laws  of  1897-98,  p.  00.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cheese. ^The  law  declares  it  illegal  to  manofacture  or  sell 
any  compound  of  fats  not  produced  exclnsively  from  pore  milk  or  cream,  in  imi- 
tation of  hntter  or  cheese.  A  epeoific  provision  prohibits  the  coloring  of  any  such 
compound  with  annatto  or  other  coloring  matS«r.  The  law  is  not  designed  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  or  butterine  or  kindred  compounds  in  a  distinct 
form  and  in  snch  manner  as  to  advise  the  consumer  of  their  real  character.  The 
law  also  prohibits  the  mixing  with  milk,  cream,  or  bntter  of  any  injurious  acid  or 
other  satwtances,  orof  animid  fat  or  vegetable  oil  in  snch  a  way  as  to  imitate  bnt- 
ter or  cheese.  Proprietorsof  bakeries,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  using  imita- 
tion butter  in  an^  wa/  must  post  a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect.  Penalty, 
|60  to  $300,  or  imprisonment  not  over  tt  months.  (Laws  of  1891-03,  p.  840:  aa 
amended  by  Laws  of  1897-98,  ch.  14«.) 

WASHINaTON. 

FOODS  OENERALLT. 

Dairy  and  food  oommitnoner. — The  governor  is  to  appoint  a  dairy  and  food 
commissioner,  whose  term  of  office  is4  years  and  salary  $1,000.  The  coiumiasioner 
may  appoint  one  or  more  deputies.     It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  inspect 
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■rticlee  of  food  and  drink  and  to  enforce  the  laws  regarding  them.  They  may 
enter  any  place  where  snch  articles  are  believed  to  be  kept,  open  packages,  and 
take  samplea  for  analysis.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  chemist  of  any  State  institution  to 
analyze  any  aabstance  satnnitted  to  him  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 
The  attorney-general  or  the  proeecnting  attorney  of  any  connty  must  render  legal 
aSBistance  when  culled  upon. 

Officers  of  common  carriers  are  required  torenderany  assistance  in  their  power 
in  tracing  the  presence  of  articles  in  Yiolation  of  the  dairy  law. 

Proijrietors  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  dairies  are  required  to  make 
BtatiBtical  reports.  (The  laws  relating  to  dairy  products  are  combined  into  one  act, 
session  laws  of  1809,  chapter  43;  the  eeneral  pure-food  law,  chapter  113  of  the 
laws  of  1808,  makes  the  dairy  commissioner  also  food  co™ '"'"""""-  > 


such  adult«rated  article  is  prohibited.  Food  is  deemed  adulterated  if  any  sub- 
stance has  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  its  quality  or  streu^h;  if  any  infe- 
rior substance  has  been  snbstituted  in  it;  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
taken  from  it;  if  it  is  an  imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal 
or  vegetable  matter;  if  it  is  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  appear  better  than  it 
really  is,  or  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  mgredient  injnriona 
to  health.  Mixtures  or  commands  recognized  as  ordinary  ^idcles  of  food  or 
drink  may  be  sold  if  not  injurious  to  health  and  if  distinctly  lal>eled  as  Buch,with 
the  names  and  percentages  of  the  inKredients. 

Every  person  mannf acturing  or  selling  any  ariiicle  of  food  shall  furnish  to  any- 
one interested,  on  tender  of  payment,  a  sufiacient  sample  for  analysis.  Penalty 
for  violation,  $50  to  $100, or  imprisonment  80  to  90  days,  or  both,  together  with 
costs  of  inspection  and  analysis.     (Laws  of  1SI>B,  chap.  IIS.) 

DAIRY  PRODCCT8. 

Milk. — The  law  declares  it  unlawful  to  sell  as  pare  and  wholesome  milk  vhich 
Is  adulterated  with  water  or  otherwise,  or  which  is  impure  or  unwholesome,  or 
which  has  been  exposed  to  dangerous  exhalations  or  discharges  from  persons  or 
animals ,  or  milk  from  sick  cows  or  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  and  unhealthy  couditioo, 
or  fed  upon  distillery  waste  or  other  unhealthy  substances,  or  from  cows  within 
15  days  before  or  4  days  after  parturition.  Milk  from  which  cream  has  been 
removed  may  be  sold  only  from  cans  or  pack^es  marked  "  skimmed  milk  "  in 
letters  at  least  1  inch  lon^.    The  milk  standard  is  3  per  cent  of  bntter  fat  and  8 

Kcent  of  other  loilk  sobda.  Cream  taken  from  impare  milk  or  which  contains 
I  than  18  per  cent  of  butter  fat  mnfit  not  be  sold. 

Every  person  who  dehvers  milk  from  vehicles  must  obtain  a  license  annually 
from  uie  State  dairy  commissioner,  for  which  he  shall  pay  $1  for  each  vehicle 
need.  The  name,  place  of  business,  and  nnmber  of  hcense  must  be  placed  on  each 
wagon.  Persons  selline  milk  in  a  store  or  booth  must  procure  a  Hiinilar  license. 
Penalty  for  violation  of  law,  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  1  or  6  months,  or  both. 

Cheese. — The  State  dairy  commissioner  is  directed  to  issue  to  cheese  manu- 
facturers a  uniform  stencil  with  the  words  "  Washington  whole  cream  cheese" 
and  the  nnmber  of  the  factory.  This  stencil  may  be  nsed  only  upon  cheese  con- 
taining 30  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and  manufactured  exclusively  &om  pure  and 
wholesome  milk.  Cheese  containing  less  than  80  per  cent  of  bntter  fat  shall  be 
marked  "  skimmed  cheese'' in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  high.  The  manufacture 
and  sale  of  cheese  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  of  bntter  fat  or  of  "  filled" 
cheese,  made  by  adding  bntter  or  foreign  fats,  is  prohibited.  Cheese  not  made  in 
the  State  but  sold  therein  must  be  marked  so  as  to  indicate  its  character.  Penalty 
same  as  for  milk. 

Imitation  buttei:—It  is  nnlawfnl  to  manufacture  or  seU,  or  to  serve  to  patrons 
of  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  or  to  the  inmates  of  a  public  or  private  school  or 
penal  institution,  any  article  in  imitation  of  batter  which  is  not  produced  wholly 
from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream.  Oleomarg^ne  may  be  sold  in  a  distinct  form 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  advise  the  consnnier  of  its  character,  free  from  coloration 
or  ingredients  which  cause  it  to  resemble  butter.  Hotel  and  boarding-house 
keepers  may  serve  oleomargarine  if  they  post  a  conspicuous  notice  to  that  effect. 
Penalty  same  as  for  milk. 

Butter. — The  State  dadrycommissionershalliseae  to  mannf actnrers  of  creamery 
butter  a  uniform  brand  with  the  words  '■  Washington  creamery  butter"  and  a 
nnmber  for  each  factory.    This  brand  maybe  need  only  on  pore  creamery  bntter. 

Butter  known  as  "process  butter  "  may  be  sold  on^  in  packages  marked  in 
letters  not  less  than  1  inch  high  "renovated  butter."  Retail  dealers  in  snch  bat- 
ter must  keep  it  conspicuously  marked  and  furnish  wrappers  properly  marked 
with  each  parcel  sold.    Penalty  as  for  imitation  butter. 

(Laws  of  1899,  ch.  43.) 
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WEST  VIBGISIA. 

Adulteration  of  food.— It  is  unlawful  frandnlently  to  adnlter&te  food  or  drink, 
orknowing-ly  to  Heli  food  or  drink  which  is  not  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  Pen- 
alty, not  more  than  $-'KIO,  and  imprisonment  not  more  than  1  year.  (Code,  1899, 
Ch.  150,  Bee.  30.) 

Unwholiisome  food. — Whoever  Bella  knowingly  nnwholeBome  or  diseased  food  or 
drink  withoat  making  its  character  known  to  the  bnyer  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  6  months  and  fined  not  more  than  J 100.     (Ibid.,  sec.  19.) 

Imitation  butter  and  cft«e«e.— The  law  prohibits  the  manafacture  or  sole  of  any 
substance  in  imitation  of  batter  or  cheese  not  made  wholly  from  pare  milk  or 
cream,  unless  each  package  or  parcel  haa  distinctly  marked  its  true  name  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  sennlne.  Each  retail  purchaser  must  be  given  a  statement  that 
tbetuticle  is  not  genuine.     Penalty.  $10  to  $100.     (Ibid.,  sec.  30a.) 

It  is  nnlawfal  to  manufacture  or  sell  oleomargarine,  imitation  or  adalterated 
bntter.  whether  manufactured  within  the  State  or  not,  nnless  colored  pink.  Pen- 
alty, $30  to  8100.     (Acta  of  1891,  ch.  8.) 


Dairy  and  food  eommUintmer.— The  governor  is  to  appoint  biennially  a  dairy 

and  food  commissioner,  whose  salary  shall  he  (3,500  ^r  year.  The  commissioner 
may  appoint  two  assistants,  one  an  expert  as  to  dairy  products  and  the  other  a 

S radical  chemist.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to 
oods.  They  have  power  to  ent«r  any  place  where  they  believe  food  or  dnigs  are 
made  or  sold,  to  open  any  package  and  take  samples.  On  the  request  of  the  per- 
son in  charge  a  duplicate  sample  shall  be  sealed  up  and  delivered  to  him.  Dis- 
trict attorneys  must  prosecute  violations  of  the  pure-food  law  when  called  upon 
by  the  commissioner.  The  Stat«  board  of  health  may  submit  to  the  commissioner 
articles  of  food  and  dmgs  for  analysis.     (Laws  of  1S99,  ch.453.) 

Adult^ation  of  foodsi.~The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drng 
or  the  sale  of  sucli  adulterated  articles  is  prohibited.  A  drug  is  deemed  adul- 
terated if  it  differs  in  strength  or  purity  from  the  standard  fixed  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopreia,  or  by  such  other  pharmacopceia  or  standard  workas  recog- 
nizes the  article,  or  if  its  strength  or  purity  falls  below  the  professed  atandara 
under  which  it  is  sold.  Food  is  deemed  adalterated  if  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  with  it  so  as  to  injure  ita  quality  or  strength;  if  any  inferior  substance  has 
been  substitutedinit;  if  any  valuableconstitnenthasbeentakenfromit;  ifitisan 
imitation;  if  it  contains  diseased  or  decomposed  animal  or  vejijetable  matter;  if  it 
ia  colored  or  otherwise  made  to  apjiear  better  than  it  really  is;  or  if  it  contains 
any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  ingredient  injurious  to  health  not  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  its  manufacture.  Mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary 
articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  sold  if  not  iujuriousto  health,  if  containing  all 
necessary  and  no  nnnecessary  ingredients,  audif  distinctly  labeled  assuch.  (Pen- 
alty, $23  to  $100.     (Laws  of  18117,  ch.  166.) 

Unwholeaome  food. — Whoever  sells  knowingly  any  article  of  food  or  drink  or 
any  drug  which  is  decayed  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  vrithout  notice  to  the 
bnyer,  shall  be  fined  not  over  $100  or  imprisoned  not  over  SO  days  or  both. 
(Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4599. ) 

Vinegar. — No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  as  cider  vinegar  which  is  not  the  legitilnat« 
product  of  pure  apple  juice  or  which  contains  less  thau  3  per  cent  of  cider  vinegar 
solids.    All  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid.    No 

Erson  shall  manufacture  or  sell  vinegar  containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
jnrious  ingredients.  All  packages  contaming  vinegar  shall  be  branded  with 
the  acetic  acidity  of  the  manufacturer.  Penalty,  $10  to  $100.  (Laws  of  1891, 
ch.  349.) 

Canned  goodi. — The  manufacture  or  sale  of  canned  goods  is  prohibited  unless 
each  can,  except  of  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries,  is  distinctly  labeled 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer  and  the  grade  of  the  contents.  (Ibid., 
sec  4.) 

Baiting  potedm: — Baldng  powder  which  contains  alum  must  he  distinctly 
marked  with  the  name  andp^e  of  business  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  words 
" This  baldiig  powder  cont)uii8«Ium."    (Ibid.,  secL  5.) 
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DIGEST   OF   PURE-FOOD   LAWS. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 


GeneroOj/.— The  law  prohibitH  the  sale  of  milk  or  creiuu,  batter  or  cheese  to 
which  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  other  injurioua  antiseptics  have  been  added. 
Penalty,  (35  to  (ICU.     (LawB  of  lesS,  ch.  168.) 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  charitable  or  penal  inatitntion  to  nse  or  to  fnmigh  to  its 
inmates  any  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese.     (Lawsof  1893,ch.0S.) 

MUk. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  or  the  dehvery  to  aiyr  butter  or  cheese  factory, 
as  pure  and  wholesome,  o(  milk  diluted  or  adulterated,  or  of  unclean  or  impure 
milk,  or  milk  from  which  cream  has  been  taken  or  from  which  the  Btrippinge 
have  been  withheld,  or  milk  from  sick  cows  or  cows  kept  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tlon  or  fed  upon  unhealthy  food,  or  cows  within  15  days  before  or  4  days  after 
parturition.  Penalty,  $25  to  JIOO.  (Laws  of  1887,  ch.  157, as  amended  by-laWB  of 
ie89,ch.4a6;  Laws  of  1897.ch.  106.) 

No  person  shall  sell  milk  drawn  from  sick  or  diseased  cows,  or  cows  kept  in  a 
filthy  and  unsanitary  condition,  or  cows  fed  on  refuse  from  distilleries  or  vinegw 
factoriee,  unless  such  refuse  be  mixed  with  other  dry  sanitary  food  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  mush.  No  person  shall  sell  milk  or  cream  having  any  foreign 
substance  or  coloring;  matter,  or  chemical  or  preservatiYe,  butviscogenorsncrate 
of  lime  may  be  added  if  the  "lilh  is  so  labeled  as  to  show  its  true  character. 
(Lawsof  1899. ch.  3130 

Imitati/m  butter. — The  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  com- 
pound in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  which  is  not  produced  exclusively  from  pure 
Doilk  or  cream.  Oleomargarine  may  be  sold  in  a  seimrate  form  so  as  to  advise 
the  consumer  of  its  real  character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredients  causing 
it  to  look  litce  butter.  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  an  imitation  to  any  person  asking  for 
butter.  Each  package  containing  oleomargarine  or  similar  imitations  shall  be 
distinctly  markedassuch,  in  lettersat  least!  inch  long,  andasinular  label  shall  be 
placed  across  the  contents  of  the  open  package  when  offered  for  sale.  Persons 
selling  such  substitutes  shall  x*ost  conspicuously  a  notice,  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  dairy  conmiissioner,  to  that  effect.  Wagons  used  for  delivenng  these  imi- 
tations must  be  dmilarly  marked.  Hotel  or  boarding-house  keepers  serving 
imitation  butter  most  notifv  each  guest  of  the  fact. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  tnese  laws,  $50  to  |500  for  the  first  offense;  Bubseqnent 
offenses,  JlOOtotSOO,  or  imprisonment  10  toaO  days,  or  both.    (Lawsof  1895,ch.80.) 

Clieese. — Every  person  manufacturing  cheese  shall  distinctly  mark  on  each  pack- 
age his  name  and  the  location  of  the  factory.  Cheese  made  from  milk  containing 
more  than  8  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat  shall  be  branded,  with  uniform  atent^s 
furnished  by  the  dairy  commissioneT,  "Wisconsin  full  cream  cheese," and  no 
other  shall  be  so  branded.  It  is  unlawful  to  manofactore  "filled  "cheese  pro- 
duced from  skimmed  milk  to  which  any  foreign  fat  has  been  added.  Skimmed- 
milk  cheese  may  be  manufactured  if  so  conspicoously  marked.  Another  law  pro- 
hibits the  manufacture  of  imitation  cheese.  Different  fines  and  penalties  are 
imposed  for  violation  of  these  various  provisions.  (Laws  of  18H3,  ch.  S28;  Laws 
Ol  189S,  ch.  80;  Laws  of  1897,  cb.  189.) 

WYOMING. 

AdvUeraled  food. — It  is  unlawful  to  adulterate  or  dilute  any  article  of  food, 
drink,  or  medicine  with  fraadulent  intent,  or  to  sell  such  adulterated  article  as 
pnre.  Penalty  not  over  fSOO,  or  imprisonment  not  over  SO  days,  or  both.  (Bev. 
Stats.,  1899,  sec.  eiOB.) 

UnithoUxome  food. — The  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or 
medicine  which  is  tainted  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  or  the  flesh  of  any  diseased 
animal.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $50,  or  iujprisonment  not  more  than  itO  days,  or 
both.     (R.  S.,  1898,  sees.  5108,5110.) 

Adulteration  of  drug*. — It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  adulterate  any  drug  or  medicine 
or  to  remove  any  ingredient  in  such  a  way  as  toinjnre  its  quality,  or  to  sell  such 
adulterated  or  inferior  article  knowingly.     (R.S.,  1899,  sec.  3223.) 

Candy.— It  is  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  candy  adulterat«d  with  terra 
alba,  bwytee.  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  with  colors  or  flavors  or  other  ingre- 
dients injurious  to  health.    Penalty,  $S0  to  $100.     (B.  S.,  1899,  sees. 2606-8670.) 
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TAXATION  m  VARIOUS  STATES. 


To  tlu  IttdutMal  Commitalon: 

I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  taeTewith  b  report  or  compendltim  of  the  ayHtema 
of  taxation  with  eepecial  reference  to  oorporationB  in  each  of  the  following  Statee, 
viz:  MasBaohiiBetta,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennaylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  SBchigan,  niinoie,  Wiaconain,  Iowa,  and  Texas.  These  States  were 
selected,  aa  direoted  by  the  Commission,  becanse  of  their  indostrial  prominence 
and  the  raried  oharacter  of  the  eystems  of  corporate  taxation  therein. 

It  was  found  that  one  feature  conunon  to  all  these  Statee,  and  mnnlng  tliroiigh 
aU  systemB,  namely,  the  general  property  tax,  or  ae  It  hsa  been  designated,  the 
"American  system,"  applies  not  only  to  indiTidoal  propertiee,  bnt  also,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  to  corporate  property  as  well.  This 
observntlon  is  donbUese  true  of  all  States  in  the  Union. 

For  this  reason  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  set  forth  the  distinctiTe  features  of 
the  entire  system  of  taxation  in  each  Stat«  applicable  to  general  as  well  as  cor- 
porate property,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  information,  bnt  in  order  to  present  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensiTe  view  of  the  varions  methods  for  the  araessment 
and  tsxatioa  of  corporations,  the  reasons  and  prindplee  apon  which  they  are 
based,  and  ttieipooinparatiTe  merits  and  results. 

While  in  some  States  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  segregation  of 
corporate  property  from  the  general  property  tax,  and  its  subjection  to  special 
methods  better  adapted  to  property  of  that  peculiar  character  and  reducing  the 
taxation  thereof  to  a  rational  and  harmonious  system,  thus  far  the  separation  is 
nowhere  complete. 

An  effort  has  been  made  therefore  to  present  the  oharacteristdo  featoree,  the 
merits  and  defects,  of  the  system  in  Togne  is  eaob  State,  and  In  scnne  instances 
the  efforts  made  to  reform  it  and  the  ditOcnltiee  encountered,  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  taxation  of  corporations. 

In  each  instance  it  has  been  necessary  to  examine  the  taxation  laws,  the  work 
of  leglslatire  oommittees  and  appointire  tax  commissions,  and  a  muss  of  public 
reports  and  records  in  order  to  present  intelligently  the  Bystem  of  taxation  exist- 
ing, that  your  Commission  might  In  the  end  have  a  bosiH  for  suggestions  and 
recommendationB  as  to  changes  and  reforms  in  the  State  systems,  and  as  to  inter- 
state action  with  a  view  to  nniformity  of  taxation  methods  applied  to  corporations. 

This  investigation  has  necessarily  been  somewhat  tedious  and  laborious,  and 
this  report,  fn  view  of  the  limitation  in  the  time  allotted  therefor,  is  submitted 
with  the  consciooanesB  that  it  is  not  as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  writer  would 
have  desired  and  not  devoid  of  imperfections.  I  trust,  however,  that  it  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  yoor  Commisaion. 

BEVIBW  OF  CONDITIONS. 

In  ttie  States  her^nafter  reported  upon  are  represented  shbetantially  all  the 
special  methods  thus  far  devised  for  the  taxation  of  corporations  of  a  quasi- 
public  character,  except  that  of  a  fixed  rate  upon  not  earnings,  which  Is  in  vogue 
in  the  Statee  of  Delaware  and  Virginia,  and  advocated  by  some  distinguished 
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writers  upon  the  subject  of  taxation.  It  is  a  simple  method,  reqolrlBg  no  apodal 
eliicidation.  WMle,  as  an  abstract  principle,  it  may  perhapB  be  regarded  as  theo- 
retically correct,  still,  nnder  ezieting  economic  conditions  and  varied  business 
development  of  soch  corporations,  and  in  view  of  the  experience  of  some  Btatea 
with  it,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  aa  preferable  in  aotnal  practice  to  that  of  a 
State  tax  npon  gross  earnings. 

The  inadequacy,  under  existing  economic  oonditlons,  of  the  general  ^vperty 
tax,  BO  called,  and  its  utter  failnre,  even  nnder  the  most  rigorous  and  effective 
administrative  methods  that  bave  been  devised,  to  reach  for  taxation  propertyof 
a  oorporate  and  intan^ble  character,  are  recognized  in  all  the  States  named. 

It  is  clear  that  under  this  system,  there  are  numerons  forms  of  wealth  that  do 
not  and  can  not  be  made  to  bear  a  just  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  which  in 
large  part  evade  or  escape  taxation,  and  some  forms  Which,  when  reached  at  all 
nnder  the  prevailing  general  properiy  tax,  are  not  equally  and  uniformly  but 
nnjnstlj  and  disproportionately  taxed,  as  compared  with  other  property.  The 
inevitable  result  is  that  real  estate  and  some  forms  of  personalty  are  nnduly  bur- 
dened with  taxation. 

These  conditions  nnder  file  search  light  of  aggressiveinveetigation  have  engen- 
dered poaitiTe  public  and  political  agitation  in  many  of  the  States,  and  have 
inclined  people  in  every  Stats,  keenly  alive  to  prevailing  injustice,  to  vigorona 
critdtdsm.  and  denunciation  of  "  tax-dodging  "Individnals  and  corporationB. 

While  State  tax  of&cials,  tax  commissioners,  and  writers  upon  taxation,  with 
considerable  justification,  inveigh  against  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  evade  and  escape  just  taxation,  it  should  in  jostice  be  said  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  cause  of  these  conditions  is 
inherent  ia  the  system  itself,  rather  than  in  a  general  desire  to  avoid  just  taxa- 
tion. In  all  the  States  named  vast  amonnts  of  properi^y  are  virtually  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  other  property  is  unjustiy  and  grievously  burdened  throagh 
the  operation  of  bad  systems  and  injudicious  laws.  It  is  useless  to  inveigh  against 
tax  dodgers  and  faulty  administration  nnlesa  the  methods  of  taxing  such  classes 
of  property  are  changed. 

Bepresentatives  of  corporate  management  and  others  are  animated  usually  not 
so  mnch  by  the  fear  of  "  equal  taxation  "  as  of  unequal  taxation  onder  the  pr&- 
Tuling  systems. 

Justice  Gooley,  in  his  work  on  Taxation,  sayBi 

The  assessment  of  personal  property  reaches  so  small  a  portion  of  the  amotint 
really  protected  by  Eravemment  uiat  it  might  almost  be  said  that  laws  for  the 
purpose  remain  on  the  statute  books  rather  as  incentives  to  evasion  and  fraud 
m  the  dealings  of  the  (dtizen  with  the  State  than  as  a  means  of  raishig  a  revenue 
for  public  purposes. 

This  might  aptly  be  applied  to  the  system  for  the  taxation  of  corporations  aa 
well  as  intangible  personalty  in  many  of  the  States,  a  tystem  that  puts  a  premium 
t^xm  evasion  and  inftiett  a  penalty  upon,  hon^eaty  and  weaknets. 

The  remedies  seem  to  lie  In  the  adoption  by  the  several  States,  working  in  har- 
mony ao  far  aa  may  be,  of  new  and  modem  methods  based  on  correct  principles 
for  the  taxation  of  special  forms  of  property,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
general  property  tax  in  respect  to  both  valuation  and  rates  of  taxafdon,  and  a 
thorough  administration  thereof. 

In  the  States  investigated  there  has  been  more  or  less  departure  from  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  toward  the  adoption  of  special  methods  for  the  taxation  of 
corporations.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  efforts  in  that  direction  have  thus 
far  been  devoid  of  real  method  or  design,  and  upon  the  whole  "  chaos"  is  the  only 
descriptive  term  applicable  to  existing  conditions  in  Commonwealth  taxation. 

There  la  a  marked  tendency  in  all  these  States  toward  making  earning  power 
the  basifi  of  taxation  for  qnari-pnblio  corporations.    Properly  directed,  this  must 
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be  r^arded  as  the  correct  principle  and  capable  of  praotioal  application  to  snob 
corporatioas  under  existing  induBtrial  conditions.  There  ie  also,  howerer,  a  atrong 
inclination  to  cling  to  the  old  Bjatemin  part,and  to  nee  this  principle  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  feature  or  factor  of  the  property  tax,  more  particnlarly  to  nse 
earning  power  as  a  baaiB  of  property  ralnationB  in  connection  with  property  tax 
or  ''  nniform  "  rates. 

A  nuBtalcMi  conception  of  the  property-t&z  theory  of  "  nniformity,"  and  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  apply  the  misleading  iron  mle  of  eqoal  taxation  to  all  forms 
of  property,  are  revealed  in  moet  of  these  States,  so  far  aa  pnblic  sentiment  is  oon- 
cemed.  As  bearing  npon  this  obeerratlon,  the  following  is  quoted  from  the  case 
of  Pacific  Ezpreaa  Company  v.  Seibert  (143  U.  S.  Snpreme  Conrt  Reports,  8S1) : 

This  oonrt  has  repeatedly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  diversity  of  taxation, 
both  with  respect  to  the  amoont  imjiOBed  and  the  varioos  species  of  property 
selected  either  for  bearing  Its  bnrdens  or  for  being  exempt  from  them,  la  not 
inconsistent  with  a  perfect  nniformity  and  ec^n&ltty  of  taxation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  those  terms:  and  that  a  ^stem  which  imposes  the  same  tax  upon  every 
speoies  of  property,  irreepective  of  its  nature,  condition,  or  class,  will  be  destmo- 
tive  of  the  principle  of  nniformity  and  equality  In  taxation  and  of  a  just  adapta- 
tion of  property  to  its  hnrdene. 

The  great  problem  of  Commonwealth  taxation,  of  commanding  interest  in  all 
States,  consists  practically  of  reform  in  the  methods  of  taxing  corporations  and 
individual  personalty  of  an  Intangible  character,  and  an  improved  administratioa 
of  a  circumscribed  property  tax. 

The  principles  that  taxes  should  be  levied  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay,  and 
that,  even  under  the  general  property  system,  they  are  designed  to  be  upon  per- 
sons rather  than  apon  property,  are  generally  recognised.  Under  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions  property  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  adequate  test  of  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government.  Hence  the  marked  tendency  to 
apply  different  t«ete  to  special  claseee  of  property  owners.  There  is  a  growing 
class  of  dtLzens  who  receive  large  incomes  or  salaries,  and  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  society  and  good  government,  who,  thoogh  poseessed  of  abundant  ability 
to  pay  taxes,  are,  under  existing  systems,  practically  exempt  from  taxation  or 
inadequately  taxed.  This  class  is  receiving  and  must  continue  to  receive  especial 
attention  in  the  revision  or  reformatiou  of  taxing  aystems  in  the  several  States. 

WhUe  a  tax  upon  individual  incomes  is  generally  conceded  to  be  just  and  equi- 
table in  principle,  it  has  been  received  with  disfavor  and  regarded  as  impractical 
in  its  operation.  Itisapparent,however,  to  the  careful  student  of  Commonwealth 
taxation,  that  because  of  ite  justice  and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  State  admin- 
istrative methods  that  are  being  evolved,  the  idea  of  a  limited  supplementary 
State  income  tax  is  growing  in  favor  and  coming  to  be  more  generally  regarded 
as  a  practical  measure  under  State  supervision. 

Such  a  tax  has  always  prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  the  present  law  of  that  Ccnn- 
monwealth,  which  the  legislature  recently  refused  to  abandon,  imposing  a  tax 
npon  BO  much  of  the  Income  of  a  profession,  trade,  or  employment  as  exceeds 
the  sum  of  $3,000,  bat  exem.pting  income  derived  from  property  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. While  this  law  is  imperfectly  adnuoiatered,  it  is  not  Infrequently  suggested 
by  eminent  authoritiee  upon  the  subject  that  a  supplementary  income  tax  of  that 
character  imxtoeed  directly  by  the  Statea,  under  modem  methods  of  administra- 
tion, woold  become  an  eEBcient  and  practical  source  of  State  revenue.  In  con- 
junction with  the  principle  of  taxing  corporationa  upon  earning  capacity  it  seems 
destined  to  receive  increasing  oonsideration  in  the  several  States. 

Geobqb  Clafpzbtov. 
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The  printdpsl  aoaxce  of  revenue  in  this  State,  ae  in  moat  others,  1b  the  general 
taj  on  propmjr. 

POLL  TAX. 

A  peonllar  feature  still  retained  In  the  taxation  STstem  of  this  State  Is  the  poll 
or  capltati<m  tax  levied  on  every  male  inhabitant  am>Te  the  a>go  of  21  years,  citizen 
Off  alien,  and  upon  every  female  citizen  of  said  age  who  requests  to  be  so  assessed. 
In  the  early  pmod  of  onr  higtory  the  poll  tax  was  qiiite  general  and  popular,  but 
gradualb  became  obnoxioufl  and,  in  some  of  the  States,  as  Ohio,  was  prohibited 
oj  constitutional  provision. 

Careful  provisions  are  made  in  the  Hassachuaetts  law  for  obtaining  accurate 
lists  <^  those  suUect  to  this  tax,  and  the  assessors  assess  upon  them  State  and 
county  taxes,  llie  State  tax  is  assessed  upon  the  nnmber  w  polls  in  each  place 
until  snch  assessment  amounts  to  |1  upon  each  poll,  the  remainder  of  satd  tax 
being  then  assessed  upon  property.  County  taxes  are  assessed  in  like  manner. 
The  result  is  that  the  rate  ot  poll  tax  is  $S  per  year  throoghont  Bubetantially  the 
whole  State. 

FOTinerly  the  payment  of  this  tax  was  made  by  law  a  condition  of  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  and  was  in  most  part  paid  either  by  the  peraon  assessed  or  by 
political  oiganiEations.  This  provision  was  repealed  by  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  in  1891.  Since  that  time  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax  from  those  not 
liable  to  property  tax  has  been  difflcnlt,  and  in  cities  it  is  now  ve^  largely  uncol- 
lectable  nom  the  persons  who  are  not  taxed  upon  property.  KotwlUistanding 
this,  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  are  required  to  contribute  their  apportioned 
taxes,  State  and  county,  whether  by  poll  tax  or  property  tax,  so  that  the  resources 
of  State  and  conntiee  are  not  affected  by  failure  to  collect  poll  taxes. 

The  number  of  persons  assessed  for  poll  tax  in  1896  was  733,736;  the  nnmber  of 
i  tor  that  tu  onl^was  SlI,eC9,  and  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
polls  in  1698  was 

GENEBAL  PBOPEBTY  TAX. 

An  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  not  expressly 
exempted  bylaw  is  subjected  to  taxation.  There  Is  the  common  exemption  &t 
property  osed  for  the  public  good,  and  special  exemplions  designed  to  Ught^  the 
tmraen  of  taxation  upon  tiiose  not  able  to  bear  it  easily.  Conspicuous  in  the  latter 
class  are  the  property  of  soldiers  or  saUors  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
or  tiieir  wives  (exemiit  up  to  (3,000  if  they  snflered  certain  disablements  or 
became  permanently  incapacitated  for  manual  labor,  providing  their  estate  does 
not  exceed  |0,000) ;  the  tools  of  a  mechanic  not  exceeding  |S00  in  value,  and  honse- 
hold  furniture  not  exceeding  |1,000  in  value. 

The  tax  on  real  estate  is  by  far  the  most  important,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
taxes  of  the  State  being  assessed  on  real  property.  The  taxation  of  real  estate  is 
based  in  the  usual  manner  upon  assessment  by  estimate  and  valuation  by  local 


There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  in  this  State.  The  tax  commission  in  its  report  of  ise7  shows  that 
taxes  in  many  of  the  farming  towns,  as  a  result  of  industrial  caoBes,  are  excessively 
and  unfairly  heavy  as  compared  with  taxes  on  real  property  in  other  parte  of  the 
State,  real  estate  in  some  towns  being  assessed  above  its  selling  value  and  tiie  rate 
often  being  |ie  te  S30  and  sometimes  more  per  (1,000. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  taxation  in  1896  was  |3,040,200,644. 
The  total  amount  of  taxes  assessed  upon  real  estate  was  980,190,780,  out  or  a  total 
tax  assessment  on  polls  and  property  of  $S9,9M,889. 

In  1898  the  assessed  valoation  of  real  estate  was  (3,1 83,696 ,6S1.  The  total 
amount  of  taxes  assessed  upon  real  estate  was  188,894,048,  ont  of  a  total  taxassessed 
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on  polls  and  property  of  $48,7(K>,8TB.  In  1800  the  total  aaoessed  valnation  of  real 
estate  was  |3,MT ,094,547,  and  of  peTBonal  property, including  resident  bank  Btock, 
$628,926,675.  Tite  tax  on  real  estate  was  fS4,lB8,6ia,  ont  of  a  total  tax  on  polls  and 
property  of  $48,088,672. 

HOBTaAGES. 

A  distingaishing  feature  of  the  method  <rf  taxing  real  estate  la  the  treatment  of 
mortgaged  property.  TheprovisionBOf  the  statate  are  desiKned  to  impose  only  . 
one  tax  on  real  estate,  whether  mortgaged  or  not,  the  mode  of  paym^it  of  this  one 
tax  being  left  to  adjnetment  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.  This  applies 
only  to  mortgagee  on  taxable  real  estate;  mortgages  on  realty  situated  ontside  the 
State  or  on  real  estate  within  it  but  esempt  from  taxation,  snch  as  chnrch  property, 
are  taxable  as  pergonal  property  to  their  holders.  The  mortgagor  or  mortgagee 
of  taxable  realty  may  make  to  tne  local  assessor  a  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  the 
mortgage  and  name  and  residence  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  Int^reat  therein. 


inrariaUy  drawn  obligating  the  mortgagor  to  pay  all  taxes.    The 
therefore  Tirtually  eiempted  from  taxation  on  the  mortgwe. 

This  method  wasadopted  in  1881.  Prior  to  that  time  both  the  mortgage  and  the 
mortgaged  property  were  taxed  for  their  fnll  amounte  to  their  respective  owners. 
It  is  pomted  ont  by  the  tax  commissioa  of  1897  that  under  this  former  method 
the  taxation  of  mortgages  was  earned  ont  with  great  ancertainty,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  mortgage  securities  held  by  nriTate  lenders  were  not  in  tact  taxed; 
the  rate  of  interest,  do wever,  was  affected  by  the  risk  of  taxation. 

The  result  of  the  practical  exemption  of  mortgagee  from  taxation  by  the  law 
of  1881,  providing  for  the  taxation  of  mortgaged  r^  estate  once  for  all,  and  x»er- 
mitting  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  to  arrange  oetween  themselves  for  the  paynient 
of  the  taxes,  was  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  not  by  the  average  rate  of 
taxation,  bnt  about  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent.  The  competition  in  mortgage 
investments  was  greatly  increased,  and  there  vras  a  general  and  sabstantial  decline 
in  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  commission,  after  thorough  investigation,  recommends  the  retention  of 
the  present  method  of  one  tax  npon  inortgf^[ed  propertv,  with  right  of  adjust- 
' ^  -• '  ■^-' ^ '-lortgagee.    ITie commission  discusses 


also  but  one  tax  is  imposed  upon  mortgaged  property;  the  mortgagor  is  o^ed 
ujKm  to  state  the  name  of  the  mortgagee  and  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  each 
being  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  interest  in  the  propertv,  and  no  agreement  for 
payment  of  all  taxes  by  the  mortgagor  is  recognized.  The  effect  of  this  method, 
as  shown  by  the  Investigation  or  the  commission,  is  that  while  the  lender  Is 
taxed  upon  the  full  amount  of  his  mortgage,  the  debtor  is  compelled  to  pft7  a 
rate  of  interest  higher  by  the  amount  of  tiie  tax  and  even  by  something  moro— 
mortgages  in  Caluomla  usually  bearing  2  per'  cent  additional  interest  as  com- 
pared with  other  loans  or  investments. 

In  view  of  the  experience  In  California  and  general  probabilitaee,  the  conunia- 
sion  concludes  that  the  taxation  of  mortgagee  by  an  unfailing  process  would 
increase  the  interest  charged  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  taz^  and  says  that  if  the 
existing  method  is  defective.  In  that  persons  of  means  lending  on  mortg^j^es  do 
not  contribute  proportionatdTto  the  pnblic  hnrden,  the  remedy  should  be  sought 
in  some  other  way.  As  a  means  of  securing  greater  contributions  from  ttie 
estates  of  persons  of  means,  the  commission  recommends  an  inheritance  tax  and 
an  income  tax  estimated  according  to  the  rental  value  ot  the  habitation  occupied. 
The  joint  legislative  conunittee  on  taxation,  in  its  report,  upon  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  special  tax  commission  on  the  subject  of  the  taxation  of 
mortgages,  says  that  uie  present  law  seems  to  work  wall,  and  that  to  repeal 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  step  backwards. 

PEB90NAL  PROPERTY. 

The  atatntee  provide  that,  subject  to  ceortain  en^ptions  hereinafter  considered, 
"  all  personal  estate  within  or  without  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  assessed  to  the 
owner  in  the  city  or  town  where  he  is  an  inhabitant  on  the  1st  day  ixf  Mar." 
The  exceptions  to  the  nde  that  personal  property  is  taxable  to  the  ownar  at  Us 
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iditoe  of  domicile  relate  to  certain  specified  Unde  taxed  where  intnated,  or  nhcre 
the  boEdnesa  for  which  they  are  used  is  conducted.  They  consiBt  in  general  of  all 
croodB,  wares,  merohandiee,  and  other  stock  in  trade  or  mannfacboring  within 
uie  State,  whether  the  owners  reside  within  or  withont  the  Stat«.  Snoh  property 
is  taxed  where  the  bnsiness  for  which  it  is  used  is  carried  on,  whether  the  owner  , 
reddes  there  or  not.  The  owner  may  reaide  in  some  other  part  of  the  State  or 
ontsldn  the  State.  Stock  in  trade  outside  the  State,  owned  bylnhabitants  thereof, 
is  taxed  to  the  owner  where  he  lives.  These  prorisionB,  however,  do  not  apply 
to  stock  in  trade  owned  by  oorporatioss  organised  within  the  State. 

"  All  machinery  employed  in  mannfactnres  whether  owned  b;  corporations  or 
individnals  is  assessed  where  it  is  sitnated  or  employed."  Horses,  mnles,neat 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  when  kept  in  places  other  than  those  where  the  owners 
reside,  and  norses  emploved  on  sttwea  or  other  Tebicles  for  transiKirtation  of  pas~ 
sengerB,are  assessed  to  um  owner  m  the  place  where  they  are  kept.  All  personal 
property  within  the  State  leased  for  profit  is  assessed  for  taxation  where  saoh 
property  is  sitnated,  to  the  owner  or  permm  having  possession  thereof. 

Ail  to  theoe  exceptions  of  tangible  and  visible  property,  the  statutes  depart  from 
the  general  rule  that  personal^  Is  taxable  to  the  owner  at  his  place  of  domicile, 
bnt  property  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  sitnated  without  the  State  is  treated 
according  to  the  general  mle. 

Personal  property  in  general  is  assessed  for  taxation  by  local  asBesBoni,  who  are 
directed  to  require  all  mhabitante  to  bring  in  tme  sworn  lists  of  all  personal 
estate  owned  by  them.  There  in,  however,  no  direct  penalty  imposed  for  failure 
to  comply  with  this  requirement ,  the  assessors  io  such  cases  being  required  to  asoer- 
tain,  according  to  their  best  information  and  belief,  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
personal  estate;  but  from  the  tax  assessed  the  taxpayer  may  be  allowed  an  abate- 
ment only  in  case  the  tax  exceeds  by  more  than  50  per  cent  what  it  wonld  have 
been  if  return  nnder  oath  had  been  made.  In  actual  practice,  according  to 
the  beet  information  obtainable,  but  a  small  portion  of  personal  propwty,  even 
of  an  intangible  character,  is  assessed  on  sworn  returns  of  taxables,  the  greater 
portion  being  by  doomage  of  local  assessors. 

The  law  defines  with  much  dettdl  what  la  personal  property  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation.    It  may  be  classified  nnder  the  following  heads: 

1.  Qoods,  idiattels,  money,  and  effects,  wherever  the^  are. 

2.  Ships  and  vessels  not  engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade. 

8.  Money  at  interest  and  ouer  debts  dne  the  persons  to  be  taxed  over  and  above 
what  they  are  indebted  or  pay  interest  for.  Debts  secured  by  mortgages  on  taxable 
real  estate  are  expressly  declared  to  be  not  included  In  such  taxable  debte,  and 
may  not  be  used  by  the  debtor  to  rednc«  the  amount  of  taxable  debte  due  him. 

4.  "Public  stocks  and  securities,  bonds  of  all  railroads,  including  street  railways, 
stocks  in  tornpikee,  bridges,  and  moneyed  corporations  within  or  without  uie 
State."  But  shares  in  corporations  chartered  by  the  State  or  organised  under  ite 
general  laws  are  not  taxable  to  the  holder  for  State,  county,  city,  or  town  por- 
posee,  the  taxation  of  snch  property  being  secured  l^  the  general  franchise  tax 
levied  on  corporations. 

5.  InconLefrom  anannnity,  from  shipeand  vessels  eng^^d  in  the  foreign  carry- 
ing trade,  and  so  much  of  the  income  of  a  profession,  trade,  or  employment  as 
exceeds  the  sum  of  S3,000  a  year;  but  no  income  is  taxable  if  derived  from  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation. 

Under  this  provision  incomes  from  profesrions  and  salaries  are  taxable,  and  it 
has  been  heldtliat  incomee  from  trade,  being  derived  from  skUl  and  manage- 
ment in  business,  as  well  aa  from  the  use  of  capital,  are  taxable,  even  though 
theproperty  enga^:ed in  the  buBiness  was  already  taxed. 

Toe  total  valuation  of  personal  property  assessed  for  taxation  by  local  assessors 
in  1B06  was  $582,810,634,  the  amount  of  taxes  $6,398,960.  The  valuation  and  tax 
upon  real  estate  for  the  same  year  were  about  three  and  one-half  times  these 
amounts. 

In  1698  the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  was  $G81,M6,1S3,  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  $8,719,105.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  that  year  was 
abont  three  and  three-fourths  times  that  of  personalty.  In  1699  the  assessed 
valuation  of  personalty  was  $e28,93«,e75.  and  the  amount  of  taxes  $9,844,872. 

The  committee  on  taxation  of  the  Boston  Executive  Business  Association 
reported:  "The  personal  property  of  both  the  city  and  State,  which  under  the  law 
is  subject  to  taxation,  oan  not  be  less  than  twice  the  value  of  the  real  estate. 
Upon  this  all  writers  agree." 

The  real  estate  in  169fl  being  $2,040,000,000  in  assessed  value,  the  penonolty 
would,  on  this  bads,  be  $4,060,000,000,  instead  of  $582,000,000. 
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11  INDU8TBIAL  COMlilBBION. 

GENERAL  CORPOBATION  TAX. 

The  distinctlTe  featare  of  the  syBtem  of  taxation  of  corporate  propeit^r  tn 
Maseachiuetts  is  that  it  la  adminietered  wholly  or  in  part  hy  officere  of  the  Stat«, 
Instead  <^  by  local  officers. 

The  raieial  franchiBe  tax,  so  called,  on  corporationB  chartered  or  organiied 
nndv  ttte  lawe  (rf  the  State,  ded^ed  to  reach  for  the  pnrpoae  of  taxation  all  the 
property  of  corporationB,  once  and  once  only,  is  the  moBt  important  tax  in  the 
general  system.    "  It  is  nniqne  in  the  tax  experience  of  the  States  of  the  Union. " 

The  real  estate  and  machinery  of  all  corporatiana  aitaated  within  the  State  are 
assessed  by  the  local  anthoritiee  in  common  with  other  real  eelAte  and  penooalty 
and  the  taxes  thereon  paid  directly  to  the  respectiTe  towns  and  cities  where  the 

Cperty  is  located,  the  other  personalty  and  the  stock  being  exempt  from  direct 
kl  taxation. 

The  remainder  of  the  property  of  oorporatione  (except  banks  and  some  other 
corporations,  taxation  of  whioh  is  provided  for  by  spedal  statntee),  as  deter- 
mined 1^  the  market  value  of  outstanding  shares  in  excess  of  the  valne  of  real  ' 
estate  and  machinery  taxed  locally,  la  aeseeaed  and  taxed  by  the  St«te  directly 
and  payment  made  m  the  first  instance  to  the  State  treasnry;  &  large  portion  at 
tho  taxes  so  raised  is  then  distrlbnted  among  the  towne  and  dties  of  the  State. 

This  ammal  corporation  tax  appliee  to  corporations  of  the  most  Tariotu  Mnds, 
soofa  as  mannfactaring  and  tradmg  establishiDants,  railroads,  street  raUways,  gas 


valuation  being  based  npon  returns  from,  the  corporations  and  from  local  ai 
and  sach  oilier  infcvmaoon  as  tlie  commissioner  may  obtain. 

Every  corporation  salnect  to  this  tax  is  required  to  retnm  ansuallv  to  the  tax 
oommiHaioner,  under  oatn  of  its  treasurer,  a  complete  list  of  its  Bhareuoldcov  and 
their  places  of  residence,  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each,  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  its  place  of  basineee,  the  par  value  and  the  mar- 
ket value  of  its  aharea  on  the  Ist  day  of  May,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
works,  etmctures,  real  eaUte,  and  machinery  aabjeot  to  local  taxation  within  the 
State;  in  the  case  of  railroad  and  telefp^ph  companies,  the  whole  length  of  their 
lines  and  the  lene[th  of  so  much  of  their  Itnee  as  is  within  the  State;  In  ttie  case 
of  other  corporations,  the  amount,  value,  and  location  of  all  works,  steuctures, 
real  estate,  and  machinery  owned  by  them  subject  to  taxation  without  the  State. 

Betnms  to  the  tax  commissioner  are  also  made  by  the  local  assessors,  showing 
the  names  of  all  oorporations  and  containing  statements  of  their  property  and 
the  amoimtB  for  which  such  property  is  valued  for  local  taxation. 

From  these  returns  or  from  otner  sources,  at  his  discretion,  he  not  being  bound 
by  the  returns  of  the  corporation  ae  to  the  value  of  corporate  franchises  or  by  the 
returns  of  local  assessors  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  asseeaed  locally,  the  com- 
missioner ascertains  the  true  value  <A  the  shares  of  each  corporation,  which  is 
designated  aa  the  "  tnie  value  of  its  corporate  franohise." 

The  commieeioaer,  in  certain  cases,  is  authtoized  to  examine  the  books  of  cor- 
porations and  to  examine,  under  oath,  the  teeasnrer  and  directors. 

The  tax  commissioner  then,  from  the  aggregate  value  of  the  shares  of  the  cor- 
poration thus  determined,  mues  the  following  deductions: 

First.  In  the  case  of  railroads  and  tslegraph  cconpaniee  whose  lines  extend 
beyood  the  State,  he  deducts  such  a  prtmortion  at  the  wliole  valuation  as  that 
put  of  the  line  without  the  State  baua  to  the  entire  line,  and  also  deducts  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  teal  estate  and  machinery  located  and  sabjeot  to 
taxation  within  the  State  as  determined  by  him. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  a  telephone  ocanpany,  so  much  of  the  whole  valuation  as 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  telephones  nied  or  controlled  by  it  without  the 
State  IB  deducted,  and  also  the  value  of  all  stock  in  other  corporations  held  by  it 
upon  which  it  has  paid  a  tax  for  the  preceding  year. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  an  tnsorance  company,  the  value  of  mortigages  on  real 
estate  held  by  it  subject  to  local  taxation. 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  al)  oilier  corporations,  there  is  deducted  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  machinery  subject  to  local  taxation  within  or 
without  t^e  State. 

The  true  value  of  corporate  franchises,  tlins  diminished,  is  ttien  taxed  at  a  rate 
whioh  is  regarded  as  the  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State,  determined  by  an    ' 
apmirtionmeot  of  the  whole  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation  upon  prop- ' 
er^  In  the  State  during  the  current  year,  as  returned  by  local  offldals,  apon  tfie 
aggregate  valuatian  of  the  preceding  year.  ,  , 
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The  omoant  of  the  tex  thus  oompotcd  on  corporate  exoeaa  is  paid  by  each  cor- 
poration to  the  State  treaanrer,  upon  notice  from  the  tax  commiesioner  of  the 
amount  dne,  thos  reducing  the  expense  of  collection  to  a  minlmnm. 

The  weakness  of  this  ^tem  of  taxation  npon  corporate  ezceea  la  the  method  of 
detemuniiiK  the  rate  of  taxation,  which,  theoretically  fair  and  eqnal  as  oom- 
nared  with  other  property,  is  likely  to  be  practically  unequal  and  excessive 

iuaee  of  the  more  accurate  method  of  ascertaining  the  "true  valae"  of  the 


property  aesessed.  The  "average  nte"  obtained  by  this  method  ia  apt  to  be  u__ 
anal  and  misleading,  and  laws  similar  in  general  proviaions  have  in  some  States 
been  held  unconstitutional  and  void  aa  viuating  the  requirement  of  uniformity 
provided  in  State  constitutions.  A  better  method,  in  some  respects,  would  be  a 
rate  fixed  by  law. 

However,  it  is  claimed  that  under  penaltiee  applied  with  ease  and  certainty  these 
taxes  are,  as  a  mle,  paid  promptly  and.  with  nttle  complaint,  the  oorporattona 
readily  adjusting  themselves  to  them.  This  tax  having  been  paid  into  the  State 
treasmy  is  in  part  dietribnted  among  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  and  in  part 
letained  by  the  State.  Such  proportion  of  the  tax  as  correei>onds  to  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  stock  owned  by  residents  of  the  State,  ae  shown  by  the  corpora- 
tion's list  of  stockholders,  or  such  other  evidence  as  iba  tax  commissioner  may 
obtain,  is  paid  to  the  several  cities  and  towns  where  snch  shareholders  reside. 
The  remainder  of  this  tax,  representing  shares  of  stock  held  outaide  the  State,  is 
retained  in  the  State  treasury.  This  apportionment  of  tax  according  to  liie  resi- 
dence of  shareholders  is  thought  to  work  ineqoitably. 

Formerly  Hheae  provisions  applied  to  street-railway  companies,  whether  char- 
tered in  or  without  the  State,  doing  bnsineSB  within  the  State,  but  by  the  act  of 
189B  the  dietribation  of  the  franohise  taxes  of  street-railway  coriMirations  is 
changed  from  the  towns  where  the  stockholders  reside  to  the  towns  where  the 
backs  are  located,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  tracks  thei-ein. 

Foreign  telegraph  companies  using  lines  within  the  State  are  required  to  make 
Uke  returns  and  pay  a  like  tax. 

Mining  ccnnpanies  chartered  or  organized  within  the  State  for  the  porpoae  of 
mining  without  the  State  are  required  to  make  sworn  reports  of  the  amount  ot 
their  capital  stock,  and  pay  thereon  to  the  State  treasurer  a  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  1  per  cent  npon  their  capital  stock.  Snch  companies  are  also  required  to  make 
accurate  returns,  under  oath,  of  their  business  and  profits,  and  the  tax  commie- 
doner,  from  such  report  or  otherwise,  determines  the  net  profits  or  gains  of  each 
such  corporation,  and  assesses  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  npon  t^e  amount  t£ereof . 

TMd  of  the  general  corporation  tax  in  1896. 

Net  amount  assessed  by  tax  commissioner |8,839,SS8.08 

Amonnt  certified  as  due  to  cities  and  towns a,T20,6OS.8S 

Balance  aoomins:  to  the  State 1,099,862.17 

From  the  excellent  report  of  the  Maesachosette  tax  commissioners,  made  in  1897, 
from  which  source  we  derive  much  of  the  information  herein  contained,  we  qnote 
the  following  comments  upon  the  Hassachnsetts  system  of  taxing  corjxiranons, 
the  Italicizing  being  our  own: 

"  We  have  seen  l£at  the  methods  of  taxing  corporations  chartered  by  the  State 
and  banks  are  in  their  niain  lines  similar.  We  shall  accordingly  consider  ^em 
together. 

"  The  taxation  of  shares  in  domestic  corporations  and  in  banks  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  bonds,  foreign  stocks,  and  otlier  securities  taxable  to  the 
holder.  Here  there  is  no  demand  for  a  sttftsment  from  the  iadividnal  taxpayer, 
no  doomage  by  local  assessors,  tto  gueamoorle,  no  posedbility  of  evading  or  dimin- 
ishing tasxt  by  change  of  damioiie,  no  question  of  double  taxation.  The  real  estate 
and  machinery  are  assessed  locally ,  doubtless  not  with  perfect  equality  and  justice, 
but  probably  as  carefully  as  would  be  possible  under  any  system.  The  corporate 
excess  is  taxed  at  a  vniform  rate  by  the  Slate.  The  taxes  are  regular  and  certain. 
Phey  are  heavy,  and  tuey  yield  a  large  revenue.  The  rate  of  taxes  on  corporate 
excess  for  the  last  15  years  has  been  from  year  to  year  not  far  from  (IS  per  $1,0W, 
or  abont  H  P^r  cent  on  the  capital.  The  assessment  in  1890  was  $8,839^636.09. 
Tot,  lUtle  complaint  ia  heard  regarding  these  taxea—e>  signal  proof  that  the  tax- 
pajrers  accommodate  themselves,  if  not  with  ease,  at  least  without  serioos  com- 
plaint, to  burdens  which  are  neady,  reoufor,  predtetaMe,  and  for  whlcib,  in 
oouseqoenoQ,  tiuig  aia  able  to  make  calonutlons  and  adjust  their  olbin. 
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"  The  corporatloii  tax  1b  particDlnrly  simple,  and  )b  aasesMd  with  unerring  exact- 
Ttesg  in  the  uase  of  large  ajid  well-known  corporatiooa  whose  shares  are  regnlarly 
dealt  in,  and  oonaeqnently  have  a  publicly  recorded  value.  Railways,  banks,  the 
laq^  mannfactarimg  corporations,  and  others  whose  stocks  are freqnently  qnoted, 
are  taxed  withoat  a  word  of  inqniry,  and  without  a  pognbility  of  escape.  A  very 
large  nnmber  of  miBcellaDeons  comorationB  are  in  a  somewhat  aiflerent  position. 
^eir  shares  are  held  by  a  few  individuals,  are  rarely  transferred,  and  are  wlth- 
ont  a  qnotable  market  viiltte.  In  these  cases  the  statement  reqnired  by  law  from 
the  corporatiaii  itself  as  to  the  market  valne  of  its  shares  is  important.  The  tax 
commissioner  may  further  require  a  transcript  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  other 
Information  which  he  deems  deairable.  No  doubt  there  is  a  possibilit?  of  under- 
stat«m«nt  by  a  corporation  of  the  valae  of  its  stock,  and  a  possibuity  of  the 
manipnlation  of  the  balance  sheet.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes 
taxes  on  corporate  excess  are  partially  evaded  in  this  way;  but  the  evasions  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  as  to  taxable  securitieB.  In  any  case,  they 
aSeot  bnt  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  taxes  collected  from  HassBchusetts  cor- 
poratioOs  as  a  whole.  This  part  of  onr  tax  system  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
method  of  taxing  corporations  at  the  sonrce  and  of  refnUning  from  any  dealinKS 
with  the  individual  oolder  of  corporate  securities,  a  method  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  timplett,  most  efficient,  and  viott  egviUiile  in  the  taxation  of 
corporate  property. 

"  There  are.  however,  some  questions  as  to  the  present  mode  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  on  the  taxes  on  corporate  excess  to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  general  court.  They  are  distributed.  It  will  be  remembered, 
among  the  several  cities  and  towns  according  to  the  ownership  of  shares  by  their 
inhabitants.  We  have  already  referred  to  some  anomaloqs  results  of  this 
method  of  distribution.  It  causes  disproportlonat«ly  large  sums  to  be  tamed 
over  to  a  f  sw  towns  much  resorted  to  by  persons  of  means.  But  even  apart  from 
this  difficulty  there  are  others  which  make  it  doubtful  whether,  nndcnr  any  cir- 
cumstances, corporate  excess  should  be  made  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  the 
towns  and  cities. 

"  With  many  corporations  there  is  a  very  large  corporate  excess.  All  raUways, 
by  an  old  decision  of  the  courts,  are  exempt  from  local  taxation  on  their  right  of 
way;  aDd,inauycase,the  value  of  their  real  estate  and  machinery,  taxable  locally, 
Is  not  a  great  proportion  of  their  total  valuation.  This  is  oven  more  strikingly 
true  in  t&e  case  of  street  railways.  The  cities  and  towns  where  the  shareholdeiB 
happen  to  reside,  perhaps  distant  from  the  plaoe  where  the  enterprise  is  carried 
on,  get  Uie  main  benefit  of  the  taxes. 

"  Disproportion  of  a  different  sort  appears  as  to  some  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions. A  mill  owned  hy  a  cori)oration  may  bring  to  a  town  considerable  popula- 
tion of  working  people  and  a  need  for  schools,  streets,  sewers,  and  water.  It  is 
true  that  it  may  also  bring  some  increase  of  the  taxable  dwelllngB,  bnt  this  may 
be  comparatively  small.  If  in  the  taxation  of  mill  property  there  is  considerable 
coiporate  excess  over  and  above  the  property  locally  taxed,  the  town  feels  that  it 
is  deprived  of  resources  which  should  lair!^  be  called  on  to  aid  iu  meeting  the 
additional  expenses. 

' '  Still  another  anomaly  appears  with  regard  to  trading  and  mercantile  oorpoto- 
tions.  A  firm  or  individual  carrying  on  mercantile  or  manufacturing  bnainess  is 
taxable  locally  on  its  real  estaW  and  machinery  only.  Its  stock  in  trade  simply 
forms  a  part  of  its  general  assets,  and  is  one  element  among  the  many  which  go  to 
make  up  the  valne  of  its  shares.  As  mercantile  corporations  are  likely  to  ovni 
little  or  no  real  estate  and  machinery,  the  cori>orate  excess  is  likely  to  be  large, 
and  the  taxes  are  distribnted  mainly  to  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  sharehold- 
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bnt  in  the  city  of  Boston  many  mercantile  corporations  are  owned  by  sharehold- 
ers who  reside  in  the  suburban  cities  and  towns.  The  latt«r  get  the  large  corpo- 
rate excess,  while  the  stock  in  trade  is  not  taxable  in  Boston.  It  may  be  that  the 
ci^  of  Bwiton  does  not  suffer  seriously  from  this  situation,  for  the  mercantile 
corporations  uenally  occnpy  expensive  real  estate  and,  as  tenants  or  owners,  con- 
tribute indirectly  or  directly  to  the  taxes  of  Boston;  but  the  suburban  dues  or 
towns  which  get  tiie  corporate  excess  certainly  seem  to  be  little  entitled  to  the 
snms  turned  over  to  them  in  this  way. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  present  method  of  distribnting  corporate  excess  seems  to  us 
to  be  based  upon  a  doubtful  principle  and  to  work  badly  in  practice.  It  is  based 
on  the  legE^nctioD  that  the  situs  of  personal  property  is  the  oomicile  of  its  owner. 
Bnt  this  meory  has  already  been  ^sregarded,  so  far  as  the  tax  laws  arc  concomed, 
in  variooB  ways.    It  is  not  followed  in  the  provisions  as. to  stock  in  trade,  live 
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etook,  and  mftohinery,  or  in  tlie  taxation  of  eavinga  banks  and  of  tnsnrance  oom- 
paniea.  It  reenlta  In  an  arbitraiy  appoTttonment  of  large  smns  of  money  with 
little  TiBible  regard  to  the  real  olaims  and  needs  of  the  several  citiee  and  towns. 
We  shall  accoi^ingly  make  reconuaendatioiu  for  a  change  in  this  part  of  the  tax 
Bystem — for  the  ret«intion  of  the  tax  on  corporate  ezceas  by  the  State  in  the  first 
instance  and  for  the  utilization  of  the  general  financial  resonrces  of  the  State 
with  a  regard  to  the  just  needs  of  the  lo^  bodies." 
Theoe  recOBuuendations  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  legislatore, 

RAILROADS. 

Tbli  olus  of  property  is  asMBsed  by  the-State  tax  commlssioDar  as  a  nnlt  npon 
"  the  tme  value  of  Its  corporate  franchise,"  baeed  npon  verified  reports  and  snch 
other  information  as  the  oonunlBdoner  may  obtain,  at  the  "  average  rate  "  thiongh- 
ont  the  State. 

This  is  in  lien  of  all  other  tazea  npon  tlie  property  within  the  right  of  way,  6 
rods  in  width,  bat  all  property  ontsiae  this  r&ht  of  way  ia  taxed  locally,  as  otner 
property.  The  value  of  real  estate  and  niacninery  ontaide  of  this  right  of  way, 
aaeeesea  by  local  asseaeora  thronghoat  the  State  in  1699,  waa  te9,0S?,SSS,  and  the 
average  rate  was  abont  (15.78  per  11,000  yielding  ahont  (1,089,264  in  local  taxes. 

The  tax  on  corporate  franchisee  of  railroada  In  1809  was  (1,631,8M.M,  making  a 
total  tax  of  «3,7SO,608. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  following  Is  a  sommary  of  the  reenlts  of  the  corporation-tax  law  for  the 
year  1898: 

General  list |4,184,8«.7S 

Coalminingi  quarrying,  and  oil  companies 7,78S.66 

Foreign  railroad  taxes 26,749.00 

4,818,776.88 
The  amount  accndng  to  the  Oommonwealth  Is  shown  below: 
From  general  Uat  corporationa; 

Net  amonnt  asse^ed ,.  --, 

Amount  due  cities  and  towns 2,6&i,442. 

1,«S0,798.71 
Amount  dne  to  dttea  and  towns  on  account  of  tax  on  street- 
railway  companiee  669,069.29 

Balance  accruing  to  Commonwealth 1,0S1,739.4S 

Totalvalnationof  capital  stock  of  oOTporationB  in  1896 62S,II9C,020.00 

The  valuation  of  real  estate  and  maomnery 890,393,347.00 

Sxcees  on  which  a  franchise  tax  ie  laid 280,908,678.00 

STREET  RAILWAYS. 


formerly  required,  the  total  length  of  track  operated,  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  and  of  the  mvidends  paidT  thereon  daring  the  previous  year 
and  during  each  year  from  its  organization.  Cknnpaniea  which  have,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  operation,  paid  dividends  of  8  per  cent  on  their  capital 
stock,  and  daring  the  year  preceding  the  statement  paid  dividends  exceeding  in 
the  aggregates  per  cent  upon  their  capital  ntock,  are  required  to  pay  to  the  treaeurer 
for  every  such  year,  in  addition  to  the  general  corporate  franchise  tax,  a  tax 
eqoal  to  Bach  excess  of  dividends. 

The  portion  of  the  tax  not  retained  by  the  State  is  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  aeveral  cities  and  tovms  in  proportion  to  length  of  track  operated  in  snoE 
dtdes  and  towns,  instead  of  being  dietribatod  according  to  ownership  of  sharee. 

Roads  are  also  required  to  file  with  the  boards  of  assoesors  in  the  several  citiee 
and  towns  through  which  they  ran  annual  statements  of  totkl  length  of  track 
and  groea  receipts,  upon  which  gross  receipts  the  aasessors  assess  an  excise  tax 


Net  amonnt  asse^ed U,  184, 940. 7d 
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Snal  to  aaoti  proportion  of  the  following  percentage  of  ktosb  receipta  em  the  length 
track  operated  in  any  city  or  town  bean  to  the  total  length  of  track  operated 
Is  pnblic  waye,  viz: 

In  case  groaa  receipts  are  |4,000  or  less  per  mUe,  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  gross  receipts ;  in  case  of  groBS  receipta  exceeding  h,000  per  mile  and  less 
tlian  (7,000,  3  per  cent;  in  case  of  gross  receipts  exceeding  |7,000  and  nnder 
114,000  per  mile,  3^  per  cent;  in  case  of  gross  receipts  exceemng  $14,000  and  lees 
than  tal.OOO  per  mile,  9}  per  cent;  in  oaaee  where  grosa  reoeipta  exceed  (31.000 
and  are  lesa  than  $28,000  per  mile,  2t  per  cent;  and  in  cases  where  gross  reoeipte 
exceed  |28,000  per  mile,  S  per  cent  This  exdae  tax  ia  in  addition  to  the  other 
taxee  provided  by  law. 

BASKS. 

The  method  of  taxing  banks  is  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  general  oorpora- 
tios  tax  deecribed,  differing  somewhat  in  detaU  to  s^cnre  coolormi^  to  the  pro- 
viffl<ai8  of  the  Federal  laws  governing  national  banks. 

^le  taxes  aosomied  are  ^d  by  tne  banks  directly,  ahardioldflra  bavins  no 
direct  oonneotion  with  assesBment  or  payment,  and  the  taxes  collected  from 
banks  are  apportioned  among  the  cities  and  towns  according  to  residence  of  own- 
ers of  shares  within  the  State,  the  remainder  being  retained  In  the  State  treaeory, 
as  in  the  case  of  general  corporations. 

The  Bharee  are  taied  to  their  owners  by  the  local  assessors  at  their  fair  cash 
yalne,  less  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  bank,  which  is  assessed 
directly  to  the  bank  in  like  manner  as  other  real  property  is  assessed  to  the 
owners. 

The  taxes  so  assessed  npon  shares  are  paid  by  the  bank  on  behaU  of  share- 
holders at  the  local  rate  for  State,  couity,  and  town  taxes,  and  the  shareholders 
are  then  relieved  from  further  taxation  npon  their  shores. 

The  city  or  town  In  which  the  bank  ta  located  is  entitled  to  so  mnch  of  the  tax 
as  is  represented  by  local  real  estate  owned  by  the  bank  and  by  shares  which  its 
Inhabitants  own;  other  towns  or  oiUes  are  entitled  to  ench  proportion  of  the  tax 
as  tbe  ownership  of  shares  by  their  inhabitants  represents,  ^ille  snch  part  of  the 
tax  as  is  represented  by  shares  owned  outside  of  the  State  accmes  to  the  State 

field  of  tAe  bank  tax  in  18B6. 

Whole  amount  of  tax  on  shares $1,048,^80.11 

Betabied  by  towns  where  bank  ii  located $547,888.87 

Certified  to  other  cities  and  towns  on  account  of  shares 

owned 868,718.64 

Due  to  institutions,  societies,  etc 206,718.04 

Accorlng  to  the  State  treasury , 431,001.04 

Total 1,648,686.11 

Taxatitm  on  bank  thare*,  1898. 

Whole  amount  of  tax  on  bank  shares $1,60S,S86.T6 

Of  which  there  was  retained  by  towns  on  account  of 

shares  owned  by  residents $647,799.93 

Amonnt  paid  into  State  treasury 976,186.88 

1,609,986.76 

Of  this  amount  $413,890.88  accrued  to  the  Commonwealth. 

B&TINOS  BANKS. 

Savings  banks  and  institntionB  for  savings  form  a  class  by  themselves.  Tliey 
are  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  trust  institutions  for  thobenefltof  d^KtsltorB  and 
are  not  taxable  under  the  general  corporation  or  bank  law. 

They  pay  to  the  State  a  special  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  annually  on  He 
amount  of  their  deposits,  subject  to  certain  deductions. 

They  are  required  to  make  semiannual  returns  to  the  State  treasurer,  showing 
tbe  amount  of  deposits  on  the  first  days  of  Hay  and  November,  and  the  average 
amonnt  of  deposits  for  the  six  months  next  preceding  each  of  those  days.  From 
these  returns  the  tax  oommiseioner  assesses  the  tax  upon  the  various  banks  in 
proportion  to  the  average  amounts  of  their  deposits  during  each  period  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  law,  one-fonrth  per  cent  for  each  six  months,  or  one-half  per  cent  per 
year.  Certain  dednotdons,  however,  are  made  for  the  amoante  invested  in  real 
estate  nsed  for  banking  purposes  taxed  locally,  in  loans  secured  by  mortgage  on 
taxable  real  estete,  and  in  shares  of  banks  taxed  by  the  State. 
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Th«  proceeds  of  the  Bavings-bimk  tax  ooame  entirely  to  the  State  treasiuy. 
Yield  of  the  savings-bank  tax. 

18M »l,a01,866.47 

1898 1,885,780.66 

The  Tftlnation  for  the  latter  year  wiu  ^6,1S0,4SS. 
TRUST  COMPAMTBS. 

Theee  companlee  form  a  separate  olaas  for  taxation;  they  are  taxed  on  Uielr  cap- 
ital stock  nnoer  the  general  corporation  tax  law  like  other  oorporatioiiB,  and  are 


also  sabject  to  a  separate  tax  on  trost  funds  and  depodta. 

The  tax  on  trust  lands  uid  deposits  is  levied  in  two  distinct  parts,  upon  personal 
TfKfptsttj  held  in  trost  and  upon  deposits.    Annwal  sworn  retoms  to  the  MX  oom- 


misaoner  are  required  tA  all  personal  ^vpOTty  held  on  the  first  day  ot  May, 
vhioh  Is  taxable  on  the  aggrmte  amonnt  owned  by  reaidentB  ontside  the  State. 

The  tax  conuniBdoner,  guided  bv  the  retnm,  mokes  a  valnation  of  the  property, 
and  aoMsaes  a  taxnponuuefullTaliie  of  the  property  at  the  rate  determined  nndra 
the  general  tax  law,  being  the  average  rate  of  taxation,  so  called,  in  the  State. 

AfiTiTirf  sworn  retnms  are  also  required  of  snms  deposited,  with  residences 
of  depodtors  and  aggregate  amonnts  held  for  de^wsitors  in  each  place.  Upon 
the  total  valne  of  theee  deposits  the  tax  commiBsioner  aaseeeee  a  tax  of  threo- 
qnartars  of  the  average  rate  of  taxation  of  the  State.  Theee  taxes  are  paid 
directly  to  the  State  treaenrer,  wid  distribnted  among  the  oitiee  and  towns  of  the 
State,  BO  far  as  the  fonda  and  depoaitB  are  owned  by  residents  Taxes  assessed 
on  property  held  for  prasons  ontslae  the  State  aocrae  to  the  State  treaanry. 
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Insorance  companies  organized  nnder  the  laws  of  Maasachnsette,  having 
capital  Fttock,  are  taxable  on  the  market  value  of  shares  under  the  general  corpora- 
tion tax  law. 

Separate  taxes  are,  however,  imposed  on  certain  kinds  of  insorance  comnanies. 
Untnal  life  insurance  companlee  organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
foreign  life  insurance  companies  of  all  kinds  doing  bnsInesB  In  the  State,  are 
subject  to  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  I  per  cent  on  the  net  value  of  all  policies  in 
force  held  by  reetdente  of  the  State  in  the  year  preceding  the  assesament. 

Mntnal.  Are,  marine,  and  other  insurtaice  companies  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  except  life  companies  and  those  taxed  under  the  general  corporation 
tax,  are  required  to  paya  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  their  receipts  for  all  premiums  and 
assessments,  subject  to  dednotion  for  premiums  rsceived  in  some  cither  State  and 
taxed  in  similar  manner  there.  Companies  of  a  similar  character,  organized 
nnder  the  laws  of  other  States  or  countries,  pay  a  tax  of  9  per  cent  on  all 
premiums  received  for  Uie  insuranoe  of  property  or  received  by  agente  within  the 
State. 

All  taxes  on  insorance  ccanpanise,  except  on  those  taxed  on  their  oorporato 
franchise,  pass  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  without  distribution. 

Jtuumnoe  tax,  1898  and  1S98. 
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478,101 
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INHERITANCE  TAZ. 
A  Stftt«  tax  is  levied  on  all  property  pacing  to  collateral  heira  In  anf  n 
after  the  death  of  the  grantor,  except  that  paialng  to  or  for  the  jibo  of  charitable, 
edncational,  or  religions  institntions,  the  property  of  which  is  «zeinpt  bf  law 
from  taxation,  and  except  in  casea  where  the  estate  does  not  exceed  $10,000  after 
the  payment  of  all  debts,  and  excepting  legacies  or  distribntive  ahuea  of  |000  or 
leas.  Property  passing  to  direct  descendants  and  near  relatives  of  deceased  per- 
sons is  not  subject  to  this  tax.  These  taxes  pass  to  the  Stat«  treasury.  The  rate 
la  S  per  cent  on  the  market  value  of  all  property  thus  passing. 

AviourU  of  coUiitircd  inheritance  tax. 

18M $388,888.55 

1895 419,427.11 

1806 275,373.24 

1898 598,672.00 

LiqUOB  LICEKSE  TAX. 

Taxes  ar«  imposed  apon  the  privilege  of  aetling  liqaore  within  tlie  Eltate,  divided 
into  several  different  classes  with  graded  rates,  and  apportioned  between  the  city 
or  town  in  which  the  license  la  granted  and  the  State,  the  former  receiving  three- 
foortlu  and  the  latter  one-fonrtii  of  the  tax. 

The  nraonnt  of  this  tax  to  the  Commonwealth,  being  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  was: 

1896 , |683,099.8« 

18B6_ 689,608.17 

1898 769,884.36 

The  principal  sonrces  of  taxation  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Haeaachnsetta  may 
be  summarized  as  follows; 
1.  General  property  tax,  1896 9I,74S,S40 

3.  Corporation  taxes: 

(a)  General  cortioration  fAi 1,075,080 

(b)  Bank  stock  tax 417,898 

ic)  Savings  bank  tax 1,391,288 

la)  Insurance  premium  tax , 287,687 

(b)  Excise  tax  on  life  insurance  companies 171,248 

if)  foreign  railroad  tax 36,749 

ig)  Uining companies tax_._ 4,902 

(ft)  Othertaxeson  corporations 68,011 

8.  Collateral  Inheritance  tax 276,578 

4.  License  fees: 

(al  Liquor  licenses 669,602 

(b)  Peddlers' licenses 23,903 

(e)  Other  licensee 44.676 

8,076,284 
VatuaHonand  taxation  o/reat  and  pemmaJpropertyinMtutachtaetts,  1896  and  1898. 
isoe. 
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NATURE  OF  PERSONAL  PBOPEBTT  TAXED. 

The  total  amoimt  of  perBonal  property  asseBsed  is  easily  obtainable  from  the 
official  publications  of  the  State,  but  informatioii  as  to  the  different  kinda  of  mT' 
Bonalty  taxed  is  not  obtainable  fiom  those  sonrcoB,  and  is  obtained  with  diffluolty. 
Byparticnlarinqoiry  thetazcommisaionof  1897  acquired  much  valuable  infonna- 
tdoQ  upon  this  subject. 

The  total  aasessed  property  in  the  State  in  1890  was  (3,023,520,278,  of  which 
^,040,200,644  was  real  estate,  and  but  $582,819,084  personal  property,  the  propor- 
tion being,  roughly  speaking,  4  to  i. 

There  ia  a  remarkaole  variation  in  the  ratio  of  personalty  to  the  total  aaseseed 
valuation  among  the  different  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  State  at  large.  Manu- 
facturing cities,  from  the  valuation  of  machinery,  showa  lar^  percentage  ot  per- 
sonalty; other  citiee  a  smaller  percenta;^,  according  to  the  information  obtained 
by  the  commission.  In  4  towns  the  personalty  assessed  is  less  than  6  per  cent  of 
the  total  valuation;  in  a  few  more  it  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  in  a  considerable 
ntunber  less  than  IB  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  16  towns  the  personal  property 
assessed  by  local  assessors  is  40  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  by  the  commiasion  referred  to  to  ascertain  the 
TBriouB  Idnds  of  personalty  assessed,  dividing  it  into  2  classes,  tangible  and  int^- 
gible,  and  classifying  each. 

In  the  cities  [except  Boston  and  Somerville) ,  the  uaessed  personalty  was  olasei- 
aeda8foUowsinl8'J6: 
Tangible  personalty: 

Stock  in  trade |85,W4,74» 

Machinery 77,838,741 

Furniture  andcaniagcs  - 6,581,177 

Livestock -. 0,357,013 

Ships  and  yeesels 1,873,058 

Other  tangible  property 1,610,^7 

Total $138,703,537 

Intangible  personalty: 

Money  on  hand  and  at  interest 9,070,766 

Secuntiea  and  investments 33,810,714 

Income 3,8«0,a20 

Other  intangible  personalty 36, 258, 481 

Total , - 66,020,181 

Total  personal  property IM,  783, 718 
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In  these  cltieB  the  tangible  personal  property  was  in  the  ratio  of  S  to  1  of  the 
Intangible. 

The  clasBiflcatioii  of  tangible  personalty  ia  somewhat  accnrate  and  reliable,  bat 
that  of  intangible  pn^»ert7  evlaently  elgidfiee  nothing.  Personalty  of  thie  char- 
acter is  aseeesed  almost  entirelybyeetuosteor  "doomam  "in  a  Inmp  Bam  and 
deaignated  as  "cash  aasete,"  "aeonritie8,""inTestmeiit8,  etc.,  the  separation  of 
varioDs  kinda  being  nominal.  In  Boston  and  Somerville  no  accurate  data  were 
obtainable.  From  estimate  and  inference  the  conunisaion  conclndes  that  the 
ezcees  of  tangible  asaeesed  property  over  Intangible  is  lees  marked  in  thoae  citiw 
than  in  other  citiea  of  the  State. 

In  the  towna  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  where  the  oonditiona  are 
peculiar  in  that  respect,  the  prof>ortlon  of  tangible  to  intangible  personalty  isalao 
abont  3  to  1.  In  the  few  exceptional  towns  referred  to,  where  Intangible  petwm- 
alty  orowds,  the  intangible  personalty  exceeds  Uie  tangible  in  the  familiar  ratio 
of  16  to  1. 

In  practice  the  aesesement  of  the  varions  kinds  of  tangible  personalty,  snoh  as 
live  stock,  Teseels,  stock  in  trade^  and  machinery,  is  made  by  estimate  rather  thui 
retnm ,  npon  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  local  aBseesors  and  npon  varying 
standards  and  methoda,  resnltijig  in  tlie  nsnal  inegmlity. 

In  the  country  there  is  a  more  general  and  nniform  aeaeasment  and  Talnation 
of  this  clasa  of  property  than  in  the  towns  and  citiea,  and  tt  Is  fairly  satlifactoTy 
in  its  working.  Indeed,  the  conuniasion  says  aU  anthoiitieB  agreed  that  the  gen- 
eral property  tax,  wliich  was  first  pnt  into  effect  in  the  conntry  onder  Indnstrial 
oonditiona  very  similar  to  those  which  are  now  fonnd  in  a  farming  town,  works 
well  under  these  oonditiona,  bnt  becomea  more  and  more  difflcnlt  of  aatisfaotory 
application  as  property  becomes  larger  in  quantity  and  more  complex  in  character; 
hence  in  the  larger  towns  and  ciues  of  diversified  indoatries  in  actual  practice 
the  taxation  of  these  forms  of  personalty  is  difflcnlt,  and  varies  as  between  differ- 
ent places,  the  difficnltiea  and  oivergencee  being  part  of  the  general  dif&cnlty  d 
applying  any  general  property  tax. 

The  taxation  of  stock  in  trade  In  t 
tunity  for  correction  by  formal  sv  .... 

entirely  unreliable,  diversified,  and  incom^ete.is  regaided  by  the  commission  aa 
working  better  and  reenlting  in  less  injustice  than  would  a  system  of  rigidly 
enforced  retnms. 

No  deduction  from  the  aaseBsed  stock  in  trade  is  allowed  far  debts,  which  is 
commended  as  avoiding  fraud  and  evasion.  It  is  related  as  a  striking  fact  that 
is  theinvestigationaorcommissionBand  evidence  brought  before  committeea  of 
the  general  court  no  complaint  is  made  by  business  men  aa  to  the  working  of  this 
part  of  the  tax  i^stem.  Wi-^ther  complaint  is  made  by  other  classea,  who  have 
OiSerent  kinds  of  property  subject  to  taxation,  is  not  stated. 

The  taxation  of  machinery  is  made  in  the  same  manner  and  with  tlie  same  gen- 
eral results.  Because  of  the  dependence  of  Masaachnsetta  npon  its  manufacturing 
indostriee,  the  donbtfol  value  of  machinery,  its  rapid  depreciation,  sudden 
changes  in  valne  from  im^trovements  and  new  inventions,  the  commission  con- 
cludes that  it  would  be  advisable  to  exempt  it  from  taxation  entirely,  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  done  as  soon  as  convenient  sabstitntes  can  be  found  for  the 
revenue  now  derived  therefrom. 

It  is  clear  that  tangible  personalty  npon  the  whole  is  bnt  partially  and  nneqoally 
taxed.  The  iaxation  of  intangible  personal  property,  such  as  notes,  stocks,  bonds 
etc..  in  which  the  State  ia  particularly  rich,  Is  most  onsatisfaotory. 

While  the  law  permits  sworn  statements  of  taxables,  and  a  limited  number  are 
made.  In  praotioe  these  taxes  are  usually  assessed  by  estimates  or  "  doomage." 
Sworn  etatementa  when  made  are  ctften  false,  and  perjury  is  committed  for  tiie 
sake  of  evading  or  reducing  taxation.  Hence  in  a  compucated  aociety,  with  a  mass 
of  varied  investmente  ramifying  in  all  directions,  the  taxation  of  intangibie  per- 
sonalty ia  in  a  high  degree  uncertain ,  irregular,  and  unsatiBfaotory.  It  rests 
mainly  upon  gaesswork,  and  is  demorallzinK  alike  to  taxpayers  and  MX  officials. 
The  commission  says  that  the  fact  that  the  great  bnlk  of  Intangible  property 
taxable  hy  law  is  not  reached  ia  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  that  ineffectual  as 
the  taxation  of  securitiee  is,  its  weight  is  nevertheless  felt  both  as  an  actual  bur- 
den and  as  an  imminent  possibility;  that  the  taxation  of  personal  proper^  in  the 
form  of  secnritleeandinveBtmentsiBafailare,  incomplete  and  uncertain,  not  pro- 
portional to  means  as  between  individuals,  and  grossly  unequal  in  its  effects  in 
different  parts  of  the  State;  that  the  experience  of  Massachusette  in  this  regard  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union;  that  everywhere,  withont  excep- 
tion, the  testimony  is  that  this  part  of  the  system  of  the  general  property  tax  is 
tmequal,  ncsncce^fnl,  often  demoralizing  to  tax  officials,  always  irritating  to 
taxpayers. 
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The  experienoe  of  UaBBachnBetts  In  this  respect  is  regarded  as  toe  more  atiUing 
becanse  thare  the  difflcolty  does  not  lie  mamly  in  the  adminiBtration  of  the  tax 
laws,  because  the  oaseesors  are  usually  honest,  competent,  and  zealons.  While 
in  other  States  there  are  grave  abases  and  corrtipt  laxity ,  in  this  State  the  Btandard 
of  public  duty  continnea  to  be  high,  the  asseaeors  intellig^t  and  experienced, 
and  Uie  cause  of  foUnre  ia  not  in  official  dereliction,  bnt  lies  in  the  system  itself. 

It  is  nudntained  on  one  hand  that  the  difflcolty  lies  in  the  method  of  valnation 
and  nnmnrrmmt  of  snch  property  by  looal  asseeeors,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be 
foimd  in  more  strinKent  asseasment  by  State  officials  at  some  uniform  rate;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  t£at  the  whole  system  la  bad,irteepectlTe  of  the  complication 
arising  from  local  aaseasment;  that  the  taxation  of  secoritleB  involves  double 
taxation,  Is  nnjost,  and  ia  any  case  impossible  of  Batiafaotory  ezecutioti  by  looal 
or  State  officials. 

The  commieaion,in  diacnaaing  the  taxation  of  foreign  seonrities  in  the  hands  of 
oitizenB  of  the  Commonwealth,  ezpresses  the  opinion  that  the  method  of  taxing 
such  securitiea  as  property  within  the  State  ia  taxed  ia  bad  in  principle  as  WMi 
as  ineffective  in  practice,  and  that  while  such  citizens  shoold  be  required  to  con- 
tribute in  aome  way  to  the  public  burdens — not  with  respect  to  the  proi^erty 
represented  by  such  aecurities,  but  with  respect  to  the  income  therefrom — they 
should  not  be  taxed  on  tlie  securities  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  held  proper^ 
in  the  State.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  a1;tempt  to  enforce  such  taxation  by  tiie  rig- 
orous and  draetio  measarea  freqaeutly  proposed  would  not  only  be  i&eflEectnal 
upon  such  an  elusive  form,  of  property,  out  to  the  extent  aocompllahed  would  be 
double  taxation  and  unjuat;  that  with  tnerateof  interest  upon  such  securities  not 
exceeding  4^  per  cent,  and  the  average  rate  of  local  taxation  14  per  cent,  the 
taxation  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  entire  income,  while  no  civilized  country  in 
ordinary  times  has  ever  imposed  with  succese  an  income  tax  of  more  than  8,  or  at 
most  S,  per  cent;  that  such  a  taxation  results  in  general  evasion  and  perjurv,  and 
that  the  taxation  of  such  secuxiries  by  rigid  sworn  returns  is  most  demoralising 
and  ineffective;  that  the  method  of  loc^  assessment  Is  not  the  root  of  the  evil, 
but  that  the  fiindamental  cause  is  the  futile  endeavor  to  tax  securities — mere 
evidences  of  ownership  of  property— by  the  same  methods  and  at  the  some  rate 
as  tangible,  visible  property. 

BECOMMBNDATIONS  OP  THE  TAX  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  therefore  proposes  a  radical  change  in  existing  methods,  and 
recommends  that  all  securitiee  and  evidences  of  debt  repieeenttag  ownership  or 
interest  in  property  outside  the  State  be  not  subject  to  the  general  tax  on  prop- 
erty. This,  tbev  aay,  would  do  away  with  all  questions  of  double  taxation  and 
administrative  difficulties  and  mabe  the  l€f;islation  of  the  State  with  respect  to 
such  securities  consistent  with  itself. 

With  this  recommendation  the  commission,  recognizing  the  injustice  and 
inequality  of  exempting  the  holders  of  securitiee  and  obligations  from  taxation 
and  the  necessity  of  requiring  aome  contribution  to  the  taxes  of  the  State  in 
some  reasonable  proportion  to  meaus,  is  impelled  to  the  consideration  of  aub- 
Btitutes  for  such  tax. 

Considering  a  tax  upon  income  as  suoh  sabetitute,  whUe  reoognizingsuchatax 
as  in  principle  the  most  equitable  that  could  be  devised,  and  in  practical  working 

E referable  to  the  preeent  system,  the  difBculty  under  present  conditions  of  admis- 
itering  snch  a  tax  with  certainty  and  equality  of  treatment  as  between  different 
taxpayers  is  thought  to  be  too  great  to  warrant  the  recommendation  of  its  adop- 
tion. The  commission  fails,  however,  to  present  any  forcible  or  logical  reasons 
or  argument  to  justi^  the  assumptdon  that  such  a  tax  levied  by  State  authorities 
by  reasonable  methods  would  be  impractical  in  its  results,  or  the  appteheneion 
expressed  that  it  would  result  in  evsaon  and  concealment  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  EO  render  it  ineffectual  and  deservedly  unpopular. 

The  commission  seems  to  magnify  the  objection  to  requiring  from  the  holder 
of  such  securities  a  statement  or  return  for  taxation,  such  as  would  not  appear 
objectionable  in  business  as  a  basis  for  credit,  and  to  be  oversolicitons  of  the 
f  ewngs  of  those  whose  sensitlvenese  is  principally  aroused  by  the  desire  to  dodge 
taxation. 

Animated  by  this  objection,  which  Is  regarded  with  undue  seriousness,  the  com- 
mission seeks  for  a  subatitutd  for  the  taxation  of  such  securities  and  obligations 
which  would  obviate  tiie  necessity  of  rigorous  methods  for  discovery  of  property 
hyretnniB. 

Referring  to  the  Pennsylvania  method — designated  as  a  compromise  p(dloy,  in 
its  effect  not  far  from  a  Stale  income  tax  on  secarietieB— of  taxing  such  securities 
at  the  unif<ain  rate  ttf  imillsoneaohdoUarof  the  value,  or  $4  on  each  {1,000  <tf 
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ralue,  the  conunisdon  concludes  that  its  practical  worldiig  in  that  Btat«  1b  not 
stttisfactory,  and  ezpreaaes  the  opinion  that  this  method  oSera  no  advantagM 
over  that  of  a  State  income  tax. 

The  ConnecticTit  method  of  taxing  such  secnritleB — snhjscting  them  to  a  oni- 
form  State  tax  of  (3  per  $1,000  of  value  by  vegistratlon — is  also  considered,  bnt 
while  some  advantagea  are  conceded,  it  is  not  regarded  aa  Batisfactory  in  its 
operation  or  reanlts. 

The  commission,  in  its  search  for  methods  of  taxation  of  ench  property  owners 
which  would  relieve  them  from  a  declaration  and  yield  more  certain  and  uniform 
contiributiona  of  revenue,  reoommendB  two  modes  as  feasible  and  avoiding  the 
objections  referred  to;  namely,  the  eztenaion  of  the  existing  inheritance  tax  to 
yield  a  anbstautial  increase  in  revenne,  and  a  tax  on  oocnpants  of  faabitatlonB,  or 
a  tax  on  presomed  or  estimated  income  based  on  the  expenditore  of  the  taxpayer 
for  dwemng-honse  pnri>0Be8.  It  proposes  a  graded  tax  on  all  persons  occupy- 
ing dwellings  of  an  annual  rental  valae  exceeding  (400,  and,  in  view  of  this  tax,  the 
abolitionof  the  present  tax  on  incomes  "from  professions,  trade,  or  employment." 
These  farther  innovations  upon  the  "simple  system  of  the  general  property  tax" 
are  propoeed  for  the  commendable  onrpose  of  securing  still  ereater  vanety  in  the 
metnodsof  taxation,  to  correspond  with  the  growing  complexity  in  the  owner- 
ship and  distribution  of  xvealth.  It  is  suf^gested  that  if  the  changes  recommended 
were  made  and  followed  in  other  States  as  well,  they  would  avoid  double  taxation 
and  result  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  a  sound  and  consistent  system  of  local 
and  State  taxation. 

The  commission  flnaUy  recommends  the  abolition  of  existing  taxes  on  intangible 
personalty,  such  as  stocas,  bonds,  and  loans  on  mortgages,  the  inheritance  and 
baldtation  taxes  being  relied  upon  to  yield  an  equivalent  revenue. 

MtNOHITT  BEPOET. 

One  member  of  the  commission  presented  an  elaborate  and  characteriatio 
minority  report,  vigorously  opposing  most  of  the  recommendations  ot  the 
n^ority. 

The  dmerence  in  the  positions  of  the  respective  brancbee  of  the  commission 
upon  fundamental  propositions  apparentiy  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  occupy 
different  view  points  as  to  the  nature  of  the  general  property  tax  system  as  appUed 
to  the  industrial  and  property  conditions  eiosting  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Both  are  animated  by  the  same  commendable  purpose — the  attainment  of  the 


system  <ri  taxation. 

Both  evidently  agree  upon  the  essential  principles  of  taxation,  but  the  majority 
is  apparently  moved  by  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  existing  methods  alone  to 
provide  a  practical  operation  of  those  principles,  while  the  minority  evidently  has 
abounding  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  system  if  properly  supplemented  and 
■enforced  by  legislation  and  correct  administration. 

The  majority  recofpizea  the  necessity  of  adopting  other  methods  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  existing  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  certain  kinds  of  cor- 
porate and  intangible  property,  which  it  assumes  can  not  be  properly  reached 
through  existing  methods  alone,  while  the  minority  affirms  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  system  through  proper  administiation  to  reach  for  taxation  all  klnda  of 

jrty. 

e  majority  is  apparently  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of 


property. 
The  majority  is  apparently  li_^ .__  , ^__  __ 

self -assessment  of  taxablee  mrough  verified  property  statements,  supplemented 


1^  coercive  measures  for  its  enforcement,  and  the  self-assesBment  of  townships  and 
wards  by  the  competitive  valuation  method,  have  proven  utter  failures  in  the 
practical  experience  of  States,  while  the  minority  is  impressed  with  theoonvictioii 
that  the  success  of  theee  methods  is  a  question  of  projter  administration. 

Brief  reference  to  some  of  the  pointe  in  his  report  will  suffice  to  indicate  his 
views  and  his  trend  of  thought  upon  the  subject  of  taxation;  and  inasmoch  as  he 
voices  the  sentiment  of  a  large  class  of  people  active  in  the  advocacy  of  their 
opinions,  such  reference  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report. 

His  conviction  that  every  taxable  should  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  snp- 

ert  of  government  and  society  according  to  his  atiitity,  and  that  ability  to  con- 
bute  is  justly  measured  by  the  value  of  nis  property,  m  whatever  form  it  exists, 
i»  nnjielding.    He  exhibits  no  patience,  leniency,  or  toleration  towards  the  "  tax- 
dodgiuE  constituency."  and  his  policy  is  that  of  compulsory  equality  of  taxation 
a  assessment  and  taxation  of  all  Mads  of  property  through  coercive 


.Goo'^lc 
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The  way  to  reduce  the  tax  rate  withcnit  increasing  the  tax  valuation,  he  trays,  is 
eimply  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  tax  upon  property  that  escapes.  He  ngor- 
onaly  protests  that  the  present  tendency,  as  shown  m  the  demands  tor  exemption 
from  taxation  of  those  who  have  the  most  of  the  world's  wealth,  rests  upon  the 
theory  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  is  in  direot  proportion  to  the  exalted,  priv- 
ilesee  of  the  few.  He  inveighs  against  that  tendency  and  urges  that  "  Massacbu- 
sette  should  stand  aa  the  conserver  of  her  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  should 
insist  upon  a  system  of  equal  taxation,  exempting  only  the  poor,  the  iiiifortunat«, 
the  aged,  and  such  institutions  as  shall  best  advance  the  JiiterestB  of  the  whole 
people." 

He  favors  the  taxation  of  securities  of  all  kinds,  contending  that  they  are  not 
merely  evidences  of  property,  but  actual  property  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
snbject  to  transfer  and  ^e.  and  that  the  taxation  of  such  property  is  not,  m  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  "doable  taxation."  He  opposes  the  abolition  of  this  tax 
ana  favors  its  enforcement  by  drastic  penal  measures,  bitterly  condemns  evasion 
and  tax  dodging  on  the  part  of  citizens,  and  characterizes  one  who  by  willful: 
concealment  evades  his  tax  as  "  a  lawbreaker  with  malice  prepense. " 

"The  man  who  refused  to  pay  his  poll  tax  was  incarcerated  for  his  refusal,  and: 
the  common  people,  unlearned  in  tai  theories,  might  well  ash:  Why  should  not. 
the  millionaire  wno  evades  the  tax  be  liable  to  as  severe  a  penalty?" 

He  recommends  that  the  "vast  sums  escaping  taxation  throngh  imposition: 
upon  the  generous  provisions  of  the  Stat«"  by  deposits  in  savings  banks  lavored, 
in  taxation  should  oe  reached,  and  that  amounra  on  deposit  exceeding  t^OO  bft 
taxed  above  the  present  reduced  rate. 


taxed  as  all  other  property,  and  that  a  system  should  be  adopted  to  prevei 

escape,  to  the  end  that  the  State  might  enjoy  a  rate  so  tow  tl^t  one  i^ass  would 
not  be  burdened  with  the  weight  of  the  taxes  of  others. 

He  agrees  vrith  his  associates  that  "  the  great  bulk  of  intangible  properties  do 
escape  taxation,"  itud  has  much  to  say  abont  the  "privileged  classes"  who  own 
such  property  and  the  power  of  the  State  to  "compel  obedience  to  the  law." 

He  commends  the  soond  sense  of  the  Maine  commission  of  1899:  "  We  have  no 
Bvmpathy  with  the  idea  that  because  some  men  will  defraud  the  revenue,  because 
tney  will  conceal  property,  commit  perjury,  and  resort  to  all  conceivable  trickery 
to  prevent  taxation,  therefore  the  whole  classes  of  property  which  they  woota 
thus  hide  from  the  assessor  should  be  exempted  by  law.'^ 

He  gives  little  ooosideration  to  the  substitution  of  other  methods  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  such  persons  and  property,  but  uudste  that  they  shall  be  actually  taxed 
through  present  methods. 

He  proceeds  to  show  b^  statistics  that  the  personal  property  of  the  city  and 
Stat«  subject  to  taxation  is  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  and  that  on 
the  basis  of  3,(M0  millions  of  realty  aeseBsed  in  1896,  the  personalty  should  have 
been  4,080  millions,  or  2,750  millions  more  than  was  actually  taxed. 

On  a  total  taxation  of  $S8,610,CT0  of  that  year  the  added  assessment  of  even 
3,000  millions  of  intangible  personalty  would  have  reduced  the  rat«  to  about  (8.50' 
per  (1,000. 

He  attributes  such  escape  of  property  from  taxation  to  the  laxity  of  the  laws 
and  not  to  the  system  in  force,  and  favors  compulsory  statements  as  the  remedy. 

He  favors  the  taxation  of  real-estate  mortgages  ana  denies  that  the  exemption, 
of  the  mortgage  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  would  relieve  the  owner  of  the  land 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  interest,  as  the  rate  of  interest  depends  npoa 
many  other  things  than  the  rate  of  taxation. 

He  undertakes  to  prove  by  statistics  that  mortgage  rates  of  interest  show 
no  greater  decline  waere  these  securities  are  reliev^  from  taxation,  and  that 
mortgage  exemption  causes  no  appreciable  reduction  of  interest  charges  to  tha 
borrower. 

He  does  not  favor  State  osnesement,  but  recommends  "  no  new  departnre  from 
the  ancient  policy  of  the  State  '  to  tax  all  men  according  to  the  measures  of  their 
ability,'  but  rather  to  complete  the  system  now  in  operation  by  such  amendments 
as  shall  adapt  onr  policy  to  the  more  complicated  conditions  of  oar  time." 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEGE3LATIVB  COMMITTEE. 

A  special  oommItt«e  on  taxation,  consistinK  of  i  members  of  the  senate  and  11 
mranbers  of  the  house  of  (he  Massachusetts  legislatore,  was  appointed,  to  which 
were  referred  the  recommendations  of  both  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of 
tha  special  commission  above  set  forth,  and  various  bills  submitted  for  carrying 
ovt  such  Tscommendations. 
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The  reoommendstioiiB  of  the  majority  were  briefly  as  foUowe: 
1.  An  Inheritance  tax  npon  both  realty  and  personalty  of  6  per  cent,  ezempting 
estates  not  exceeding  tlO,000,  and  abating  $5,000  on  eetatee  between  $10,000  and 
935,000,  the  rerenne  to  be  divided  between  Uie  State  treaanry  and  local  districtB. 

3.  A  tax  <Mi  oocnpiere  in  proportion  to  boose  i-ent»lB,  only  the  excess  over  (UO 
rental  bein^  taxable. 

8.  Abolition  of  the  preeent  taxes  on  intangible  personalty,  such  as  stocks,  bonds, 
loans  on  mortgages,  and  inoomes,  the  tax  nnder  1  and  2  being  relied  on  to  yield  at 
least  as  mnch  as  is  now  sactired  from  this  source. 

4.  Assomption  by  the  State  treasury  of  connty  expenses. 

6.  Appropriation  by  the  3tai«  of  the  revenne  from  taxea  on  oorporftts  exoees 
now  distributed  among  the  several  cities  and  towns. 

The  minority  report  protested  against  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  intangible  prop- 
erty aa  pntting  all  the  bardenaof  taxation  on  the  poor  and  active  and  exempting  the 
rioh,andasbeingnnoonstitntioiial  class  legislation;  condenmed  the  honse-rental 
tax,  and  opposed  uie  redistribntionof  connty  expenses.  The  oositive  recommenda- 
tions were  the  taxation  of  intangible  personal  property  like  all  other  property,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  rigid  system  to  prevent  its  escape.  In  detail,  it  advocated  the 
increased  taxation  of  savings  banKs  deposits  in  excess  of  91,000,  the  taxation  of 
mort£:agefl,  and  incidentally  the  prohibition  of  covenants  by  borrowers  to  aaanme 
and  pay  taxes  on  mortgages;  a  tax  on  personal  property  at  a  uniform  rate  tbrongh- 
ont  Uie  State,  to  be  determined  by  the  average  rate  of  the  previous  year,  the  per- 
sonal tftx  to  be  doubled  when  sworn  returns  are  not  filed,  such  tax  to  be  laid  by 
the  tax  oommissioner,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  State  assessors,  with  power  to  control 
local  assesementa,  who,  when  not  otherwise  employed,  are  to  seeklorthe  diaoovery 
of  concealed  personal  property  and  the  detection  andbunishment  of  those  mding 
false  retnms.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  enlightened  foreign  nations,  a  graduated 
inheritance  tax  was  favored  for  additional  revenoe,  but  not  as  a  means  <u  exempt- 
ing intangible  property. 

The  report  of  the  special  i&x  commission  was  given  most  careful  consideration, 
and  the  committee  held  many  hearings  and  heard  a  large  number  of  vritneeseB 
both  for  and  against  the  proposed  recommendations.  The  committee  says  In  its 
report  that  there  was  no  evidence  from  the  attendance  upon  the  hearings  of  any 
vrldespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  npou  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  with  tlw 
existing  system. 

Thecaseof  thepetilJoners,so  called,  or  those  who  desired  a  change  in  the  eziet- 
Ing  laws  and  approval  of  the  recommendations  in  the  majority  report  of  the  ttuE 
commission,  was  ably  condncted  by  the  counsel  of  the  Anti-Double  Taxation 
League,  having  a  membership  of  1,000  citizens  of  Massachosetts  especially 
interested  in  the  abolition  of  tlie  present  taxes  on  intangible  x>ereonalty  proposed 
bvthemajority.  The  teetimony  came  chiefly  from,  those  who  had  made  a  specialty 
of  the  eabject  and  had  verr  positive  views  apon  the  proposed  changes,  and  the 
arguments  made  in  favor  of  such  changes  displayed  great  learning  and  ability. 
Among  the  numerous  wltiieeseB  repreeentisg  various  classes  of  xtropert^  were 
representatives  of  miniiw  companies  having  large  sums  of  money  deposited  in 
local  baiiks  and  whose  omoes  were  In  Boston,  although  many  of  the  companies 
were  organized  bx  other  States,  who  testified  that  if  their  stockholders  were 
reached  and  taxed  it  would  be  necessary  for  Uiem  to  leave  the  State;  that  the 
royalties  and  franchise  taxes  in  other  States  were  considerable  and  the  taxation 
of  stock  tliere  would  be  double  taxation;  that  the  State  could  compel  Uiem  to 
furnish  a  list  of  siiareholders  (a  bill  for  that  purpose  having  been  introduced), 
and  if  such  a  law  were  passed  ttiey  would  move  their  offices  ftom  the  Stale, 

The  remonstrants  against  the  changes  proposed  by  the  majority  report  were 
made  np  largely  of  those  who  had  studied  the  subject  and  bad  very  decided  opin- 
ions upon  it,  of  assessors,  who  were  proctiotdly  a  nmt  against  tbem,  representataves 
of  fanning  interests,  and  mavora  and  solicitors  of  several  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and  able  and  leameo  arguments  were  also  made  against  the  proposed, 
changes. 

The  committee  also  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  views  tuid  opinions  of 
economists  and  writers  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  songbt  light  upon  the 
difBoolt  sabject  in  every  direction  by  exhaustive  study  and  investigation. 

A  most  notable  feature  of  the  hearings  was  the  wide  divergence  in  the  opinions 
and  views  of  witmeesee  and  connsel  npon  the  subject  of  taxaBon  and  the  positive- 
nese  and  tenacity  with  which  such  diametrically  opposite  views  were  advocated. 

The  nature  and  aonroee  of  the  testimony  given,  ooming  principally  from  atn- 
dents,  theorists,  and  assessors,  comparatively  little  beina;  heard  from  taxpayers 
generally,  snggeeted  to  the  committee  the  probability  that  the  truth  mi^t  Ue 
between  the  extnmeB  presented  chiefly  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  led  to  a 
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tdon  as  the  art  of  roismg  neceRBory  pnblia  r 
onl7  proportloiial  but  reasonable,  ratber  than  as  the  exact  acience  of  finding 
erery  bit  of  tjtoperty  and  extracting  from  it  the  largest  possible  tax  by  strict 
logu^  roles,  it  may  be  qnestioced  whether  the  strictores  opon  the  present  By&- 
tem,  from  theorists  npon  the  one  side  and  assessors  on  the  other,  are  as  deserved 
as  might  at  first  appear.  A  considerable  revenae  Is  collected,  thecomniittee  says, 
from  the  tax  on  int^gible  property,  and  no  general  complaint  was  made  by  those 
who  pay  taxes  oat  of  proportion  to  what  others  pay.  The  conclusion  was  that 
the  nndeniable  defects  in  the  present  system  onght  not  to  be  needlessly  eiag- 
gerated,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  should  be  very  alow  to  overturn  its  methods 
of  taxation  on  no  better  ground  than  that  they  ore  not  ideal  or  perfect. 

In  a  conservative  and  practical  spirit  the  featores  of  the  various  changes  pro- 
poMd  were  considered  and  disoossed  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  successfnl 
le^dation,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  which  exist  among  the  people  and 
the  indostrial  and  political  conditions  existing  in  the  Commonwealth, 

Considering  the  views  of  the  extreme  advocates  of  opposing  views  amoiu;  wit- 
nesses the  committee  says:  "When  the  practical  assessor  is  consnlted  f or wutt  is, 
and  the  tiieoretical  economist  for  what  ought  to  be,  it  is  learned  from  the  econo- 
mist that  what  the  assessor  wants  ought  not  to  be,  and  from  the  oasewor  that 
what  the  economist  wants  already  exists." 

The  committee,  believing  that  the  majority  report  of  the  speolal  tax  commis- 
sion should  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole,  refused  to  recommend  its  adoption 
as  a  snbstttote  for  tW  existing  system  of  taxation.  The  abolition  of  the  present 
tax  on  intangible person^ty  could  not  be  recommended  unless  some  lees  objection- 
aUe  sabetitute  were  provided  which  would  yield  the  required  revenue. 

liie  prt^eed  habitation  tax  was  reirarded  as  open  to  many  objections,  as  a 
sumptuary  law  that  would  fall  especiaUy  upon  the  most  deserving  class  in  tbe 
commonity,  discouTEige  marriage  and  residence  in  Blaasachn setts,  and  above  aU 
place  an  excessive  borden  upon  the  home,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  It  would  bear 
disproportionately  apon  those  with  moderate  means,  and  its  constitutionality  was 
qnestionable. 

The  inheritance  tax  of  5  t^r  cent  on  both  realty  and  personalty  was  regarded  as 
objectionable,  and  an  inheritance  tax  on  personalty  alone  at  a  rate  which  would 
not  be  burdensome  would  not  atfordan  adequate  aabetitate  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
which  would  reanlt  from  the  exemption  of  intangible  personalty. 

The  c'ommitt«e  was  unable  to  report  favorably  upon  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions proposed  in  the  minority  report  for  the  stricter  enforcement  of  existing 
laws,  and  did  not  approve  of  the  act  providing  fur  the  State  assessment  of  per- 
sonalty.   It  was  also  opposed  to  the  graduated  inheritance  tax. 

In  regard  to  the  petition  of  the  Anti-Donble  Taxation  League,  providing  for  the 
exemption  from  taxation  in  the  Commonwealth  of  personal  proi;erty  situated  and 
taxed  wiUiont,  and  shares  of  certain  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
other  States,  but  owned  in  Massachusetts,  the  committee  said  that  in  so  far  as  it 
wonld  exemnt  the  taxation  of  personal  property,  such  as  stock  in  trade,  cattle,  and 
property  of  like  nature  already  taxed  in  other  States,  It  was  not  open  to  serious 
objection,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  evil  was  not  of  sofficient  magnitude  to  jua- 
My  legislation  upon  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  complications  which  would  follow. 
To  the  proposed  exemption  of  shares  of  foreign  corporations  owned  within  the 
State  serious  objections  were  fonnd. 

In  announcing  its  conclusions  that  it  could  not  recoommend  any  legislation 
introdnciu^  fundamental  ohangps  in  the  present  law  or  any  radical  changes  in 
the  admlniHtration  of  the  law  as  it  existed,  the  committee  reco'gnized  the  disap- 
pointment likely  to  be  felt  by  both  sides,  and  stated  that  the  committee  did  not 
feel  called  up(Jn  to  originate  any  legislation,  but  concerned  itself  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  oommiaaion's  report,  with  the  result  stated;  that  changes  in  laws  so 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  as  those  of  taxation  must  be  made  only 
after  the  most  careful,  TOinataking,  and  deliberat*  investigation;  that  such  laws 
ore  the  result  of  extended  legislatioUj  and  the  system  one  of  Krowth  which  has 
more  or  less  adequately  kept  pace  with  changes  in  indnetriol  conditions;  that 
the  members  of  the  system  are  so  articulated  tliat  the  disturbance  of  one  more  or 
lees  aSect«  all  the  States;  that  to  formulate  a  tax  system  for  a  new  community  is 
-  one  thlnfi;,  to  revolutionize  on  existing  system  quite  another;  and  that  legislation 
in  thisdirection  Bhonld  come  only  in  response  toa  pressing  and  widespread  demand 
tor  It.    Admitting  all  alleged  defects  in  the  preeent  system,  tlie  pmoent  legislator 
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must  be  cGnfldent  that  changes  proposed  will  improve  conditions  before  he  can 
recommend  them,  and  saah  changes  must  come  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  aveiace 
Opinion.  They  win  not  be  hastened  to  conform  to  the  views  of  reformers  wEo 
alwaya  ride  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  progress,  nor  can  they  be  long  retarded 
to  avoid  offending  those  who  wonld  never  chaiige  existing  conditions.  Legisla- 
tion on  the  Bubjeet  can  not  be  made  in  advance  of  pnblic  opinion,  and  as  a  com- 
mittee they  were  not  satisfied  that  this  mandate  had  yet  been  expressed  in  favor 
of  radical  changes. 

The  committee  said  the  fact  that  no  radical  changee  were  recommended  should 
not  discoorage  those  who  believe  that  exiating  conditions  can  be  improved,  and 
invited  continned  agitation  on  the  Bnbject  as  the  only  way  that  intelligent  pnblic 
opinion  can  be  created,  in  response  towhichchangea&i  the  law  are  Hire  to  be  made. 

The  reporti;  and  proposed  changes  in  the  taxation  laws  were  also  carefully  con- 
sidered and  discussed  in  the  aBserahly,  and  no  material  changes  in  the  taxation 
system  have  ^et  been  made.  Thus  the  laborious  work  of  the  (special  tax  com- 
mission appomted  in  recognition  of  "  the  widespread  disatiafaction  "  with  eiiatr 
ing  laws,  composed  of  men  of  recognized  ability  and  etanding,  resulting  in  the 
presentation  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  comprehensive  reports  ever  made  by 
a  tax  commisaioD,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  hterature  of 
taxation,  ha«  thus  been  unproductive  of  direct  results  in  legislation. 

These  reporfa  of  the  special  tax  commission  and  of  the  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee form  a  most  valuable  study,  and  constitute  one  of  the  m.ost  interesting 
and  instructive  chapters  in  the  modern  literature  of  taxation,  and  an  important 
object  lesson  in  the  obstacles  to  practical  reform  in  lung-established  systeme. 

Therein  is  clearly  and  forcibly  illastrated  the  wide  gulf  between  conception 
and  attainment;  between  scientific  theories  of  taxation  and  the  action  of  practi- 
cal legislators  uiion  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  practical  reform  in  taxation  is 
attainable  only  in  response  to  enlightened  aggressive  pnblic  sentiment  ^ong  prac- 
tical lines  and  under  the  diref^tion  of  men  in  whom  are  combined  ability  and  learn- 
ing in  thetheoriesof  correct  taxation,  with  a  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
in  onsiness  and  political  aSairs. 

The  practical  value  of  this  chapter  in  the  able  and  voluminous  contributions  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  the  literatore  of  taxation  induced  as  t^ 
give  it  BO  considerable  apace  in  liiis  report. 
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CONNi:  OTIOUT. 

The  diatinKalnhfnf;  featnre  of  the  aysteitt  of  taxation  existing  In  thl!>  Stat«  Ib  the 
entire  separatioii  of  Srate  and  local  revenaes,  real  estate  and  personal  property  in 
(feneral  being  aseessed  and  taxed  locally  for  local  purposes,  and  all  State  revenaes 
being  raised  by  special  taxes,  mostly  on  corporationB,  and  not  by  direct  prop- 
erty tax. 

There  are  no  constitntdonal  lintitationa  or  prorisions  as  to  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, the  antliority  of  the  legisUtnre  in  respect  to  matters  of  taction  apparently 
being  supreme. 

For  the  reason  that  there  is  no  direct  property  tax  for  State  purposes,  the  reve- 
naes of  the  State  being  raised  largely  from  special  taxes  on  corporaaons,  little 
need  be  said  for  onr  purpose  upon  taa  system  of  local  taxation. 

PEOPBRTT  TAX. 

In  respect  to  local  taxation,  the  general  property  tax  prevails. 

The  general  plan  of  taxing  property  was  adopted  in  1818.  Prior  to  that  time 
Connecticut  from  her  earliest  history  had  pursued  the  plan  of  taxing  incomes 
rather  than  property.    Those  engaged  in  trades  or  professions  were  assessed  on 

an  estimate  of  their  annual  incomes. 
Real  estate  was  rated  for  taxation  not  at  its  capital  value,  bat  in  proportion 

to  its  estimated  annual  income. 

Lands,  as  well  as  hoases  and  buildings,  were  listed  at  fixed  rates  by  statutes 
thought  to  reprwent,  not  values,  but  the  average  iuc<jme  tliey  would  produce, 
thus  placing  them  beyond  the  control  of  assessors  and  preventing  opportunity  for 
evasion. 

AlthoT^h  the  system  was  to  a  great  extent  changed  in  1819  to  one  of  assesament 
on  property  valuation,  the  old  theory  of  taxing  property  in  proportion  to  income 
or  productive  capacity  was  partly  kept  up  by  listing  real  estate  at  3  per  cent  and 
personalty  at  a  larger  proportion,  frMuently  0  per  cent,  of  its  true  valae. 

In  1850  this  distinction  between  real  and  personal  propertv  was  abolished  and 
all  taxable  property  was  made  ratable  at  3  per  cent  or  it^  value. 

This  presei-ved  the  form  only  of  an  income  tax. and  in  1660  was  abandoned  and 
replaced  by  legislative  provisian  for  listing  all  property  at  its  full  value. 

Prior  to  ISQI  the  revenues  roqniredbytlieStat«wei'ein  considerable  part  raised 
by  the  same  methods  employed  for  raising  local  taxes,  and  mingled  with  them  in 
the  direct  tax  upon  local  property.  The  result  was  the  usual  growth  of  the  evils 
of  unequal  asj.i^.sament  and  escape  of  property  from  the  tax  rolls. 

While  the  statutes  require  thea:f-c.>^Hment  of  all  taxatileproperty  at  the  fair  market 
value  thereof,  and  not  at  its  value  iit  a  forced  or  suction  sale,  the  tax  commission 
in  its  report  of  1887  says  that  few,  if  any,  town  OBseesors  value  real  estate  at  what 
they  think  it  is  fairly  worth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  first  makeappraisal  of  itsactual 
value  and  then  put  it  in  the  list  at  a  certain  proportion  tliereof,  varying  from  33 
to  TG  per  cent;  and  that  similar  reductions  arc  made  in  valuing  personal  property, 
thoujjfh  with  less  uniformity  and  more  injustice. 

This  abuse  was  attributed  to  the  payment  by  each  town  of  a  State  tax  of  a  fixed 
percentage  of  its  grand  list. 

Although  no  State  tax  is  now  levied  directly  upon  property,  the  habitual  under- 
valuation of  pmi)erty,and  failure  to  assess  at  all  a  large  proportion  of  persvnalty, 
still  constitutes  the  most  prominent  evil  in  tlie  system  of  local  taxation,  which 
operates  with  special  injustice  to  the  small  property  owner  in  that  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  1896. 

The  bureau,  in  the  report  referred  to,  reports  an  investigation  based  largely 
npon  statements  of  local  aestissors  tUeiusolvee,  showing  valuations  varying  from 
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From  this  report,  very  few  of  the  aaaeeaors,  in  their  oim  Btatoment  even,  pre- 
tend to  OBsess  fall  volae,  or  100  per  cent. 

While  taxable  personal  property  that  can  be  saen  and  handled  Is.  according  to 
the  report?  referred  to,  listed  and  taxed  with  great  Inequality  and  diacriminatioii , 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  intangible  property,  snch  as  notes,  bonds,  book  debts, 
etodks,  mortgages,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  taxable,  hae  ever  been  listed,  and  this 
portion  is  decreasing  each  year,  alQiongh  such  property  is  rapidly  Increasing  in 
amoant  and  valne  in  that  State. 

PROPEttTY  DIRECTLY  TAXABLE. 


All  real  estate  not  exempt  is  enbject  to  taxation  and  ai 
and  set  in  the  list  of  the  ti>wii  where  fdtuated. 

PerBoaal  property  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  not  speciallj;  exempt  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  taxation  includes  all  notes,  bonds,  and  stocks  (not  issned  by  the  United 
States)  J  moneys, credits, choeee  in  action,  andsll  veeaela,  goods,  chattels,  or  effects, 
or  any  interest  uierein;  and  such  property  belonging  to  a  resident  in  the  State  is 
required  to  be  set  in  his  list  in  the  town  where  he  resides,  at  its  then  actual  valna- 


estate  in  Connectibnt,  when  there  is  no  agreement  that  the  borrower  shall  pay  the 
ta^  is  set  in  the  list  and  taxed  only  in  the  town  where  said  real  estate  is  sttoated. 

These  provisions  do  not  include  money  or  property  actually  invested  in  mer- 
chandising or  manafactnring  carried  on  ontside  of  the  State,  and  the  list  of  any 
person  need  not  include  any  property  situated  in  anothes  State  when  it  can  be 
made  satisfactorUy  to  appear  to  the  assessors  that  it  is  fnlly  assessed  and  taxed  in 
such  State  to  the  same  extent  as  other  like  property  owned  by  its  citizens;  bnt 
this  does  not  apply  to  moneys  loaned  by  reddente  of  this  State  to  parties  ont  of 
the  State  as  money  at  interest,  nor  to  bonds  issned  by  or  loans  made  to  any  rail- 
road company  located  ont  of  tne  State;  vrhen  snch  bonds  are  owned  and  loons 
made  by  reddents  of  Connectiont,  they  are  subject  to  taxation  as  other  personalty 
or  may  come  within  the  tax  on  investments  hereafter  referred  to. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  supreme  courts  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States 
that  foreign  mortgage  loans  are  taxable  nnder  present  laws  against  the  holder, 
notwiUistfuiding  the  borrower  may  pay  the  taxes  on  the  mortgaged  property 
where  situated,     (Kirtland  v.  Hotchlnaa,  100  U.  S.,  491.1 

Money  loaned  at  interest  with  the  agreement  that  tne  borrower  shall  pay  the 
taxes  thereon,  and  secured  by  mortgage  of  real  estate  in  Gonnectlcnt,  is  exempt 
from  taxation  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  IsJtd  morteiaged,  as 
valued  and  set  in  the  assessment  hst  of  the  town  where  it  is  situated,  but  the 
excess  of  snch  loan  over  aach  valuation  is  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  town  where 
the  lender  resides,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  money  at  interest.  While  real- 
estate  mortgages  are  taxable  to  the  holders  as  other  personalty,  in  practice  the 
holders  do  not  pay  any  tax,  the  borrowers  paying  all  that  is  paid. 

The  whole  property  of  every  corporati on  in  this  Stete  whose  stock  Isnot  bjrlaw 
liable  to  toxamon  and  whioh  is  not  required  to  pay  a  direct  tax  to  the  State  in  lien  of 
other  taxes,  and  whose  property  is  not  by  law  expressly  exempt  from  taiation.ia 
liaUe  to  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  individuals. 

Real  estate  owned  by  a  corporation  not  required  for  the  transaction  of  its  appro- 
priate business,  unless  specially  exempted  by  law,  Is  taxable. 

The  real  estate  of  any  such  corporation  is  assessed  In  the  town  where  it  is  situ- 
ated and  the  personal  estate  where  it  has  its  principal  place  of  bnsineae,  and  the 
stockholders  of  any  corporation  the  whole  property  of  which  is  assessed  and 
taxed  in  ite  name  are  exempt  from  assessment  or  taxation  for  their  stock  therein. 

Shares  of  capital  stock  of^an^  bank,  national  banking  association,  trast,  insur- 
ance. Investment,  turnpike,  bridge,  or  plank-road  company,  owned  by  a  resident 
of  the  Statearesetiu  his  list  attheir  market  valuein  the  town  wherehe  resides,  but 
so  mncb  of  the  capital  of  any  such  company  as  may  be  invested  in  real  estate  on 
which  it  Is  assessed  and  pays  a  tax  is  deducted  from,  the  market  value  of  its  stock 
in  its  retnms  to  assessors. 

The  cashiers  or  secretaries  of  aU  corporations  whose  stock  is  liable  to  taxation 
are  required  annaaUv  to  inform  the  assessors  of  each  town,  city,  or  borough  of 
tlie  names  of  the  stockholders  residing  therein,  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  th — 
tarket  value,  and  a  penalty  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  t 


and  ite  market  value,  and  a  penalty  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this 
provision. 

The  cashier  of  each  bank,  the  treasurer  of  each  BftvingB  bank, and  the  secretary 
of  each  coriwration  is  required  npon  request  of  assessors  of  any  town,  city,  or 
borongh  to  inform  them  of  the  name  of  any  person  therein  owning  stock  or  bonds 
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beld  b7  Boch  corporation  as  collateral  aecnrity  for  any  indebtednees  or  liability 
and  the  amonnt  and  description  thereof. 

The  owner  of  any  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  who  transfers 
snch  share  to  another  with  the  intent  of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
forfeits  to  the  town  in  which  he  resides  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  stock  so 
transferred. 

No  person  is  assessable  for  mannfactnring  materials  or  mannfactnred  goods  on 
hand  beyond  the  amonnt  of  capital  actoall^  invested  and  surplus  eamings.nor  at 
a  less  smu  than  the  present  true  value  of  his  real  estate  and  machinery  belonging 
thereto,  unless  reduced  bv  iadebtednces  as  provided  bv  law. 

The  interest  of  any  traiung,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  or  mechanioal  bnsiness 
is  assessed  where  the  business  is  carried  on. 

The  average  amonnt  of  goods  kept  on  hand  for  sale  during  the  previous  yeax  is 
the  rule  of  assessment  and  taxation;  but  mercfaante  are  liable  to  assessment  for 

J  amonnt  due  them  from  responsible  persons  beyond  their  liabilities. 
resident  of  any  town  indebted  to  another  resident  of  the  State  in  snch  num- 

r  that  the  debt  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  creditor  may  have  the  amonnt 

deducted  from  his  list,  and  it  is  then  added  to  the  list  of  the  creditor. 

Assessors  who  may  omit  any  real  estate  or  anv  amonnt  equivalent  to  its  valua- 
tion from  the  list  of  any  person  because  of  indeotedness  secured  bv  mortgage  on 
snch  real  estate,  or  the  Doard  of  relief  who  may  reduce  snch  list  lor  such  cause, 
are  required  to  add  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  to  the  list  of  the  creditor,  if 
resident  in  the  same  town,  and  if  he  does  not  reside  in  snch  town,  to  make  a  list 
against  him  embracing  such  indebtedness,  and  notify  him  in  writmg  of  the  same. 

By  special  statute  the  aseeesors  are  required  to  take  from  all  neTeons  giving  in 
tax  lists  a  rigorous  sworn  statement  in  form  prescribed,  but  the  listing  statute 
is  not  enforced.  Personal  lists  of  taxable  property  are.  In  practice,  filled  in  by 
estimate  of  assessors,  and  corrections  made  by  local  boards  of  relief  upon  appli- 
cation and  showing. 

The  following  grand  list  for  18M  shows  Ote  classes  of  property  assessed  locally 
for  taxation,  and  tbe  assessed  valuation  thereof: 

Orand  lilt  for  1S9D,  October  1. 

valuation. 

Dwelling  honsea  (with  land  np  to  U  acres) $35G,01S,9Sa 

Land _ 68,763,808 

Hills  and  investments  in  mannfactnring  operations 100,101,733 

Hemes 8,496,632 

Neat  cattle 8,190,281 

Sheep 20,647 

Swine  and  poultry 8,271 

Fanning  and  mechanic  utensils 93,136 

Clocks,  watches,  etc 8SD,739 

Musical  instmmenb) 9U,4S0 

Household  furniture  and  libraries _ 1,398,963 

Carriages,  etc 1,8TO,757 

Bridges,  etc.,  BtockB 147,124 

Bank  insnrance,etc.,  stocks 83,707,119 

State  stocks 173,232 

Bailroad.citv,  etc.,  bonds 690,330 

Storee.merchandise  and  trade 85,428,483 

Quarries, fisheries, and  mines 1,108,804 

uiveetmente  in  veesels,  etc 1,183,590 

Money  at  Interest 1,608,281 

Money  on  hand 1,103,313 

All  other  taxable  nroperty 8,831,819 

Addition  by  board  id  relief  (township  board) 8,854,248 

Total 617,848,086 

Deduction  by  board  of  TBlief 9,704,887 

B08  143  749 
Added  by  board  of  equalization «3|020iO0O 

State  valuation 670.1»8,7« 
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STATE  REVENUES. 

The  principal  revenaee  of  the  State  of  Coonecticut  are  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing Bonrcee: 

RAILROADS. 

With  the  esception  of  certain  real  eetat«  not  nsed  directly  in  the  operation  of 
railroads,  no  railroad  property  is  afiaeeeed  for  local  porposeB,  lint  all  the  property 
of  a  raUroad  is  asBegaed  as  a  unit  for  State  pnrpoeeB  only,  at »  rate  fixed  by  law. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  aesnmption  toat  the  market  valne  of  the  stock  and 
bonda  and  fioatinc  debt  ot  a  railroad  company  represents  the  taxable  valae  of  all 
its  property,  and  that  the  rate  fiied  by  law— 1  per  cent  of  snoh  valuation — ie  prao- 
ticwly  a  fair  average  as  regards  taiee  paid  by  other  intereste,  and  what  it  would 
pay  ii  asssHsed  proportionately  in  each  taxing  district  throngb  which  its  line 
pasaes.     It  appears  to  be  generally  regarded  in  the  State  as  a  jnst  system. 

Each  company  operating  in  the  State  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  controller  of 
the  State  a  venfiea  annual  report,  ahowing  the  number  of  sharea  and  different 
claBBes  of  ita  stock  and  tbe  inarKet  value  of  each  share;  the  dividends  paid  on  each 
class  during  the  preceding  year;  the  amount  of  ita  funded  and  floating  debt,  and 
the  market  value  of  any  auch  indebtednesa  which  is  below  par  in  value;  the  num- 
ber, amount,  and  market  value  of  any  unjjaid  bonda  secured  by  mortgage;  the 
amount  of  bonds  isaued  hy  anv  town  or  city  in  aid  of  the  conatruction  of  ancb 
road,  Buch  bonda  being  specially  exempt  by  statute;  the  amonnt  of  money  on 
hand;  the  amonnt  paid  for  taxes  during  the  previoua  year;  the  whole  length  of 
Qie  road,  and  those  portions  thereof  lying  without  the  State. 

Every  railroad  company  is  required  to  pay  annually  on  or  before  November  26 
to  the  State  I  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  said  stock  made  and  corrected  by  the 
State  board  of  equalization,  and  of  the  par  valne  of  funded  and  floating  indebt- 
ednesfi  ascontained  insachatatement.  or  if  any  of  such  indebtedness  is  worth  less 
than  par,  then  of  its  valuation  fixed  by  said  board  after  deducting  from  the  valu- 
ation the  amount  of  any  obligations  or  of  their  market  value,  if  oelow  par,  held 
in  tmst  for  said  company,  as  part  of  any  sinking  fund  belonging  to  it,  and  from 
the  amount  retjuired  to  be  paid  for  taxes  the  amount  of  taxee  paid  on  real  estate 
npt  used  for  railroad  purposes;  and  the  valuation  so  fixed  by  aaia  board  ia declared 
by  law  to  be  the  measnre  ot  valne  of  such  railroad,  its  rights,  franchises,  and 
property  in  tbe  State  for  punKeeB  of  taxation;  and  this  tax  is  in  lien  of  all  other 
taxes  on  its  franchiaea,  funded  and  floating  debt,  and  railroad  property  in  tbe 
State. 

When  any  part  of  a  railroad  lies  in  Connecticut,  the  company  owning  anch 
road  pays  1  per  cent  on  such  proportion  of  said  valuation  as  the  length  of  its  road 
lying  in  the  State  bears  to  the  entire  length  of  the  road. 

But  in  fixing  the  valuation  the  lenj,'th  of  any  branch  thereof  in  the  State  of 
less  value  jier  mile  than  one-fourth  of  the  average  value  per  mile  of  the  trunk 
road  is  excluded,  and  every  such  branch  ie  estimated  at  its  just  and  tme  value, 
and  asaessed  at  said  rate. 

In  the  case  of  any  railroad  company,  which  during  the  2  years  preceding  the 
making  of  the  annual  return  has  paid  regular  dividends  at  the  aame  annual  rate 
per  cent  on  all  or  any  claas  of  its  shares  of  stock,  the  market  value  of  each  share 
of  said  Btock  is  by  law  declared  to  be  the  average  of  the  closing  bids  or  prices 
offered  for  said  stock  or  any  shares  thereof,  dnring  the  12  consecutive  months 

S receding  the  laaking  of  auch  returns,  as  regularly  publiahed  by  anv  board  of 
ircctors,  unless  the  State  hoard  considers  it  desirable  that  the  market  value  thereof 
shall  be  otherwise  aacertained. 

In  all  cases  where,  for  any  reaaon,  it  is  not  possible  or  feasible  to  fix  the  market 
value  of  any  stock  in  the  manner  described,  the  valne  in  the  retnirn  is  fixed  at  the 

Srice  of  the  last  reiwrted  market  sale  of  such  stock,  and  the  hoard  ma^  fix  and 
etermine  the  valuation  according  to  the  best  information  they  can  obtain. 
From  the  jud^entand  determination  of  the  State  board  of  equalization  as  to 
valuation  there  la  no  appeal  except  through  the  eourw. 

The  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  railroads  in  thie  State  in  1899  was  1965,502.93. 
Individuala  are  not  taxed  either  on  the  stock  or  the  securities  of  railroad  compa- 
nies in  the  State  hdd  by  them. 

8THKET  aAtLWATB. 

The  foregoing  methods  and  laws  with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  railroads  apply 
also  to  and  include  all  street  railways  of  every  description.  The  amount  paid  t^ 
street  rwlways  in  18»  was  $138,502.78. 
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TAX  ON  NONRESIDENT  STOCK. 

Tlio  cashier  or  secretary  of  each  cor^ration  whose  stock  l8  liable  to  taxation, 
and  not  othervrise  taxed  undeT  tbe  pronsions  of  the  laws  for  the  taxation  of  cor- 
poratione,  is  required  to  deliver  annnaily  to  the  State  controlli;r  a  sworn  list  of 
its  stockholders  residing  withont  the  State,  and  the  nnniber  and  market  valne  of 
tbe  shares  of  stock  therein  belonging  to  each,  and  to  pay  to  the  State  1^  per  cent 
of  Buch  valne,  under  pennlty  of  forfeiture  of  f  100  in  addition  to  said  li  per  cent 
for  neglect  to  comply  with  these  ^Toyisions.  The  yield  from  this  tax,  mostly 
from  tonka,  trust  companies,  and  insurance  companies,  in  1899  was  $167,687.37. 

DOMESTIC  raSUBANCB  COMPANIES. 

Tbe  secretary  or  treasnrer  of  every  mutnal  &re  or  life  insurance  company 
chartered  bv  the  State  is  required  annually  to  render  to  the  controller  a  sworn 
statement  snowing  the  total  amount  of  its  assets  and  market  value  thereof,  the 
amount  of  premium  notes  held  by  it.  with  certain  dednutions  for  unpaid  losses, 
and  re^  estate  liable  to  taxation  in  thin  State  and  other  exempt  property;  and  every 
snch  mutual  fire-insurance  company  is  required  to  pay  asa  tax  upon  ite  corporate 
franchise  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  such  valuation  remaining,  and  every 
such  mulmal  life-insurance  company  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Stato  annually  aa  a 
tax  upon  its  can>orate  franchise  a  sum  equal  to  one-ioarth  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
total  amount  of  its  premium  notes,  and  on  the  market  value  of  all  its  other 
assets,  deducting  its  unpaid  losses  and  the  market  value  of  its  real  estate  taxed 
locally,  and  other  property  that  may  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

These  sums  so  required  to  be  paid  by  fire  ana  life  insurance  corapanies  annually 
are  in  lien  of  all  other  taxes  upon  their  assets,  except  upon  real  estate  held  over 
and  above  what  may  be  necessarily  used  in  transacting  their  appropriate  business, 
and  in  case  of  a  life-insurance  company  except  its  taxable  stock. 

The  yield  of  these  taxes  in  1899 

111.088.38 

883,817.13 


Total 894,853.50 

FOREIGN  DTSUBANCB  COMPANIES. 

Every  insurance  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  another  Stato,  and  doing 
bositiees  in  Connecticnt,  and  each  agent  of  every  such  insurance  company,  ia 
required  to  pay  to  the  insurance  commissioner  of  this  State  reciprocal  taxes,  or 
the  same  fees  and  taxes  as  are  imposed  by  snch  other  State  upon  any  similar  Con- 
nectUmt  insurance  company  transacting  business  in  such  other  State,  and  every 
^ent  of  any  insurance  company  organixed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  govem- 
moit,  licensed  to  do  business  in  Connecticut,  ia  required  to  pay  to  the  insurance 
commissioner  an  annual  tax  of  8  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  premiums  collected 
or  received  during  the  yeu'.  The  receipts  of  the  insurance  oommlssioner  for  1899 
were  $77,946.96. 

SA VINOS  BANKS. 

The  treasurer  ot  each  savings  bank  Is  required  aimnally  to  make  to  the  State 
controller  a  ewom  statoment  of  all  its  deposib),  exclusive  of  surplus,  and  each 
bank  to  pay  to  the  State  an  annual  tax  on  its  corporate  franchise  eqnal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  ou  the  amount  of  its  deposite,  ezclnsive  of  surplus,  deducting,. 
however ,  from  said  deposite  the  sum  of  $90,000  and,  certein  classes  oi  bonds  exempt, 
said  tax  being  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  upon  such  bank,  its  deposits  and  surplus, 

9  was  ^92,78 

NATIONAL  BANES. 

The  cashier  of  each  National  bank  in  the  Stat«  ia  annually  required  to  give  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  town  where  such  bank  is  located  a  sworn  list  of  all  its  stock- 
holders residing  outside  of  the  Stato,  and  the  number  of  shares  belonging  to  each 
and  the  market  value  thereof,  and  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  a  tax  of  H  per  cent  of 
such  value;  and  upon  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  forfeite  to  such  towc 
$100,  tO(jother  with  such  11  per  cent  required  to  be  paid,  -  -  ■ 
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TELEGRAPH  AKD  TELEPHONE  CJOMPANIBa 

A  tsz  1b  imposed  upon  telegraph  companies  of  35  cents  per  mile  of  wire,  ftnd  on 
telephone  companies  of  TO  cente  for  each  transmitter,  based  upon  sworn  Ttporta. 
The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1869  was  $14,036.63. 

EXPRESS  COMPANHS. 

Every  express  company  doinfc  on  egress  bosineeB  in  Conneotlciit  is  required  to 
deliver  to  the  State  controller  annoaUy  a  awom  statement  of  the  ktobs  amount 
of  express  charges  paid  at  each  of  its  offices  in  the  State  during  tna  preceding 
year,  and  pay  to  the  State  G  per  cent  of  ^e  gross  amoont  of  all  express  cbarEea 
paid  to  it  in  the  State  during  the  preceding  year,  which  sum  is  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes  upon  the  estate  of  such  company  used  exclusively  in  the  express  business; 
but  when  any  such  express  company  fails  to  make  such  return  the  treasurer  may 

.cept  |100  in  lieu  of  the  sum  then  due. 

The  amount  of  snch  tax  in  1S&9,  paid  by  the  Adams  and  American  express 

■npanies.was  |0,058,86. 

CHARTER  FEES  ON  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

The  law  pro^dea  for  charter  fees  on  capital  stock  of  new  corporations  organized 
under  the  general  law,  at  00  cents  per  |1,000,  but  on  corporations  organized  to  do 
business  exclnsively  within  theStat«,10  cents  per  |1,000.  There  is  a  tax  of  $1  per 
(1,000,  ornotleesthantoO  for  any  one  company,  for  special  charters  for  incorpo- 

The 'amoont  of  this  tax  in  1899  was  $28,840. 

INVESTMENT  TAX 

A  special  tax  Is  imposed  upon  investment  companies  and  investment  brokers 
at  1  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  choses  in  action  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  in  any  other  State  or  Territory.  Such  company  or  broker  is 
required  to  secnre  from  the  State  treasurer  a  certificate  of  authority  to  act  in 
such  capacity  and  to  make  annnul  reports  of  the  amounts  of  such  securities  sold 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  pay  to  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent  on  the 
aggregate  tn  all  such  securities. 

This  is  regarded  rather  in  the  natnreof  a  penalty  for  nonpayment  of  the4-initl 
tax  in  the  following  statutory  provision,  most  of  enoh  foreign  securities  paying 
suoh  4-tnill  tax  before  negotiation. 

It  is  specially  provided  that  any  person  may  take  or  send  to  the  State  treasurer 
any  bond,  note,  or  other  chose  in  action,  or  description  of  the  same,  and  may  pay 
to  the  State  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  (formerly  1  per  cent)  on  the  face  amount  thereof 
for  5  years,  or  at  the  option  of  snch  person  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years 
at  the  same  rate,  and  the  treasurer  thereupon  certifies  that  the  same  is  exempt 
for  snch  period,  and  all  bonds,  notes,  and  other  choses  in  action  so  certified  are 
exempt  from  all  taxation  in  the  State  during  the  period  for  which  said  tax  is  paid. 

The  law  for  snch  investment  tax  was  enacted  in  1890,  and  the  taxes  paid  under 
it  are  shown  by  the  following  table; 


IDscnl  rniT  ending—                             BsM. 

Numbet 
olaota. 

Amount  of 

Tax. 

1  MlSi. 

jm 

44,601 

1!            38.00 

•1M,4B2.« 

30,  on 

09.01 

S0,6M.47 

ISK 

108,433.16 

IBM 
ISM 

IS 

86.21 

8B.M1.48 

M,oos.as 

28,719 

43.  to 

06,661.83 

ISM 

24,838 

S1.3t 

4«,S76.7T 

1 

14. 4M 

44,B43.H 

{         1 

Im 

32,1W.&3 

ISM 

H.MO 

i            4S.M 

ff7,lT7.I» 

ISW 

,          * 

28,03fi 

S             11.43 

92,425.11 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  larKest  amounte  of  each  secoritiee  retamed  aad 
taxes  paid  were  in  tlie  first  fearB  oi  the  law,  1890  to  1893. 

The  foregoing  special  tases,  with  eomo  Other  minor  receipts,  constitute  all  the 
Bonrcee  of  rerenne  for  State  pnrposea,  and  the  total  revenues  therefrom  in  recent 
jreare  have  exceeded  the  State  expenditnrea  for  current  purposes,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable amount  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt, 

The  State  tax  commissioners,  in  their  report  made  in  1887,  at  a  time  when  apor- 
tiion  of  the  State  revenues  was  raised  by  direct  tax  on  properff  in  the  several 
local  taxins  districts,  stated  that  the j  dia  not  believe  it  would  be  either  practi- 
cable or  deeorable  to  dispense  with  the  direct  State  tax.  They  gave  as  a  reason  for 
such  belief  that  the  weight  of  thie  tax  come  home  to  every  taxpayer  in  an 
increase  of  his  town  rate,  which  be  could  not  fail  to  feel,  and  made  the  whole 
community  watchfnl  of  any  unnecessary  appropriation  from  the  publio  treasary; 
and  if  all  the  revenne  of  the  State  were  derived  from  oorporations  or  other 
sources  not  directly  affecting  the  individual  taxpayer,  it  would  be  apt  to  be 
expended  with  less  uionj^t  and  care. 

For  some  years  last  pturti  all  the  revenues  of  the  State  have  been  derived  from 
corporatione  and  other  sources  not  directly  affecting  the  individnal  taxpayer, 
wiut  the  effect  as  to  amotmt  of  revenues  already  stated.  We  were  informed  by  a 
State  ofBdal  in  conversation  that  the  State  taxes  so  raised  were  expended  liber- 
ally and  without  strict  regard  for  economy,  and  the  separation  of  State  taxen 
from  local  was  apparently  condttcive  to  libcn^ty  in  public  expenditures. 

MILITARY  COMMUTATION  TAX. 

An  annual  tax  of  $3  in  oommutation  of  military  duty  is  imposed  upon  everv 
male  citizen  between  the  a^  of  IB  and  4E  not  exempt  therefrom  by  law,  which 
is  paid  in  the  manner  provided  for  town  taxes,  and  remilited  to  the  State  trow- 
urer  for  the  use  of  the  State.  While  special  laws  have  been  enacted  looking  to 
the  enforcement  of  this  tax,  It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  enforced  and  col- 
lected, especially  tn  the  oities. 

In  1899  tlS0,IS08.84  was  paid  by  83,644  persons. 

□mERITANGE  TAZ. 

Aninheritanoe  tax,  80  called,  is  imposed  upon  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  in 
excesH  of  110,000.  Wherethe  estate  passes  to  direct  heirs  the  tax  is  $Son  each  $1,000 
of  the  excess  above  |10,000,  and  where  It  passes  to  oollat^al  heirs  the  rate  is  (80 
on  each  |1,000  of  such  excess. 

The  amooot  of  this  tax  in  1899  was  $115,195.30. 
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NEW  TORS. 

The  controller  of  New  York,  in  his  rei>ort'for  1608,  commentliig  upon  "tho 
confaeed,  illc^cal,  ant!  cinflicting"  condition  of  the  taxation  laws  of  tlie  State, 
Bays:  "  InvestigatioD  allows  that  they  have  been  largely  adopted,  from  time  to 
time,  Himply  to  meet  the  increasing  ezpenditnrea  of  the  State,  with  little  regard 
to  economic  or  any  just  and  equitable  principle.  They  were  framed  rather  in 
accord  with  the  witty  Frenchman's  dofiiiition  of  taxation. '  the  plucking  of  the 
gooee  in  snch  manner  aa  to  get  the  most  feathers  with  the  least  squawking.'  In 
a  word,  itmnst  be  confesaed  that  nearly  all  onr  tax  laws  are  legislative  make- 
ahifte  and  many  of  them  blnndcra." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  officers  of  the  State  who  bave  to  do  with  the 
system  of  taxation,  from  the  governor  down,  have  of  late  years  kept  np  anch 
persistent  "  squawking  "  over  the  inefficiency  and  inequality  of  the  present  sys 
tem  of  taxation  that  public  thought  is  fully  aronsed  npon  tho  subject  of  revision 
and  reform  of  the  taxution  laws,  and  in  obedience  to  the  pnblic  will  important 
legislation  in  that  direction  has  already  resulted,  and  the  subject  is  now  a  live 
issue  in  that  State. 

QENEBAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

The  system  of  a  uniform  tax  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty prevails.  The  methods  of  assessment  employed  are  conducive  to  defective 
aaseesment  and  valuation,  especially  in  respect  to  personal  property.  The  assess- 
ment of  real  and  personal  property,  including  eorporat*  property  not  specially 
exempt,  is  made  by  local,  township,  or  ward  assessors  for  State,  county,  and  local 
purposes,  and  in  a  measure  "the  lower  the  assessment,  the  lower  the  tax."  This 
motnod  creates  a  rivalry  among  local  assessing  officers  for  advantage  to  their 
respective  districts  by  low  assessments  of  property,  resulting  in  gross  inequalities 
and  discriminations.  There  are  also  elements  of  personal  advantage  to  assessors 
and  political  infiuencea  contributing  to  unfair  and  unjust  assessments. 

The  amount  of  State  tax  required  from  property  assessment,  based  on  previous 


valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  is  fixed  bv  annual  bills  in  the  legislature 
and  apportioned  among  counties  according  to  their  assessed  valuation,  the  coanty 
taxes  apportioned  among  the  townfihips  and  smaller  taxing  districts,  so  that  all 


taxes.  State,  county,  and  local,  witli  the  exceptions  referred  to,  are  raised  upon 
the  basis  of  local  assessments  paid  to  local  collectors,  who  retain  the  local  tax  and 
remit  the  county  and  State  taxes  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  in  turn  remits  the 
State  tax  to  the  State  treasury.  About  one-half  of  the  State  revenues  is  thus 
raised  by  local  assessment  and  the  other  half  by  special  methods  hereafter 
referred  to. 

The  board  of  supervisors  is  charged  with  the  equalization  of  assessments  and 
valuations  of  the  several  districts  in  the  county.  The  entire  assessment  ssrstem 
is  under  the  Bupervision  of  a  Stat«  board  of  tax  commissioners,  two  or  more  of 
whom  are  by  law  rec^uired  to  officially  visit  every  connty  in  the  State  at  least  once 
in  2  vears  and  inquire  into  the  methods  of  assessment  and  tiaxation,  and  see 
whether  the  ansossors  faithfully  discharge  their  duties.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
Is  a  State  board  of  eqaalization  composed  of  the  State  tax  commissioners  and  com- 
missioner of  the  land  ofBce,  who  meet  each  year  for  tho  purpose  of  examining  and 
revising  the  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  several  counties  in 
the  State.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  governed  in  each  taxing  district  by  the  require- 
meute  for  State,  county,  and  local  pnrposes. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

For  our  purpose,  little  need  be  said  as  to  the  taxation  of  real  estate  generally. 
The  law  provides  that  all  real  estate  not  expressly  exempt  shall  be  assessed  and 
taxed  by  local  assessors  where  located  at  its  full  cash  value. 

Practically  all  real  estate  not  exempt  is  assessed,  but  by  no  means  at  full  or 
uniform  value.    Although  the  law  requiring  assessment  of  real  estate  at  ita  full 
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market  valne  applies  to  all  countiee  alike,  yet  the  report  of  State  tax  comtniasioii- 
era  for  1898  ^owa  that  in  their  judftment  real  estate  was  asseBaed  at  varying  pro- 
portionB  of  its  full  value  in  the  seveial  coantieB,  rangioK  from  50  per  cent  in  one 
county  to  90  per  cent  in  another.  The  60  counties  of  uie  State  Had  35  different 
percentages  of  fall  valne  at  which  real  estate  was  asHeeaed.  There  is  a  like  dis- 
parity among  the  towns  of  tjie  same  connty. 

The  assessed  valnation  of  real  estate  in  1890  was  94,418,846,406,  or  abottt  T 
times  the  venation  of  the  personal  property  of  the  State.  This  significant  dis- 
crepancy is  farther  emphasized  when  foUowed  throogh  the  collection  of  taxes  fur 
State,  conntv,  and  town  pnrpoees.  The  latest  returns  for  that  pnrpose  at  hand 
are  those  of  1897.  For  that  year  the  total  amount  of  taxes  for  the  purposes 
named  was  $80,865,704.  Of  this  amount,  real  estate  paid  973.853,268  and  personalty 
|8,50T,486,  or  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  controller  for  1900,  who  says  that,  after  givinK  careful 
attention  to  the  condition  of  real  property  in  this  respect,  he  is  sattmed  that 
"  unless  relief  of  some  kind  is  afforded,  real  estate  in  a  short  time  will  not  be 
worth  the  owningfor  investment  purposes."  He  says  further,  in  the  same  report, 
that  "  under  the  present  statutes  real  estate  has  to  bear  nearly  the  entire  burden 
of  tai,  while  personal  property,  which  is  so  much  better  able  to  contribute,  pays 
very  little  at  the  best,  while  vast  amounts  escape  tax  altogether." 

S^onmbered  real  estate  is  assessed  to  the  owner  at  fulf  value,  without  deduc- 
tion for  mortgages,  the  mortgages  being  assessable  to  the  holders  by  local  assessors 
at  local  tax  rates. 

PERSONAL  PROPBBTT. 

Wbile  the  reports  of  State  officials  emphasize  the  ineffldencj;  of  the  present  tax 
laws  of  New  York  in  regard  to  reiil  estate,  still  greater  disparity  and  injustice  is 
shown  in  the  taxation  of  personal  property  under  the  prevailing  system.  It 
appears  that  such  property  Is  in  small  part  only  assessed,  and  that  verynneqaally 
and  capriciously.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  New  York  is  an 
exceedingly  wealthy  State,  especially  in  the  manifold  forme  of  personal  property. 

The  report  of  State  tax  commissioners  for  1900  contains  a  table  showing  the 
percentage  of  Sliate  tax  paid  by  real  and  personal  property  in  each  year  from 
1867  to  1899,  inclusive.  In  1867  the  percentage  paid  by  personal  property  was 
85.80;  Itwas  reduced  to  0.94in  1884,anavariedsomewhattol898,  when  it  reached 
11.30;  in  1899  it  was  13.05,  there  being  a  considerable  increase  in  the  assessment 
valuation  over  previous  years.  A  s^edule  of  assessed  valuations  of  real  estate 
and  personrj  property  in  the  same  report  shows  that  in  1867  the  valuation  of  real 
estate  was  91,337,403,886  and  of  personal  property  9438,689.204.  In  1890  the 
valuation  of  real  estate  had  gradually  incrMwed  to  98 .897,384 .679,  whUe  that  of 
personalty  had  decreased  to  9882,158,067,  having  in  some  previous  years  been  con- 
siderably lower.  From  1890  a  steady  increase  m  valuation  in  both  real  and  per- 
sonal property  is  shown,  and  in  1399  that  of  real  property  was  94,818,779,260  and 
personalty  $748,434,938. 

In  1897  an  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westchester  County  disclosed  the 
fact  tbat  in  that  wealthy  county  bordering  on  New  York  the  ratio  of  taxable 
valuation  of  personal  to  real  property  in  five  towns  was  only  1  per  cent,  and  in 
four  other  towns  the  ratio  was  lees  than  3  per  cent.  In  anotuer  town  in  which 
tbe  assessor  tried  to  enforce  the  law  the  ratio  of  personal  to  real  was  87  per  cent; 
but  for  the  whole  county  it  was  only  8.8  per  cent.  In  the  neighboring  connty  of 
Richmond,  in  New  York  Harbor,  the  rate  was  only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent;  in 
Kings  County,  containing  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  ratio  was  only  4i-  per  cent; 
in  Monroe  Connty,  including  the  city  of  Rochester,  it  was  5.6  per  cent;  in  Erie 
County,  includiUK  the  city  of  Baffalo,  it  was  6.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  county  of 
Onondaga.includmg  the  cityof  Syracuse,  itwas  6.7  per  cent;  while  in  tbe  almost 
exclusively  agricultural  counties  of  Genesee  and  Jefferson  it  was  18  per  cent;  in 
Livingston,  14  per  cent;  in  Washington  and  Warren  counties,  nearly  20  per  cent, 
and  in  New  York  County,  22^  per  cent;  the  ratio  in  the  whole  State  being  13.6 
percent. 

The  controller  in  his  report  for  1898  gives  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
escape  of  personalty  from  taxation,  found  in  the  fignres  of  107  estates  taken  indis- 
criminately from  the  inheritance-tax  rolls  from  several  of  tbe  large  and  populous 
counties,  the  tax  actually  having  been  paid,  so  that  the  figures  are  accurate  and 
reliable.  The  assessed  taxable  value  of  these  estates  was  $3,471,413,  while  the 
appraised  value  at  the  death  of  decedents  was  9215,891,568,  tbe  former  being  only 
1.6per  cent  of  tbe  latter. 

nils  interesting  and  instructive  examination  showed  not  only  groea  evasion  of 
taxation,  but  ridiculous  discTiminatlon  in  the  assessment  of  even  the  l.Q  pur  centi 
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-jrwhfleMpercent,  or  on»-third,  ot  the  efitateei  abaolntely  sncaped  tazatdon,  In 
the  estates  which  did  pay  the  tax  varied  from  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  nearlv 


B  and  troBt  companies  aBsesHed  nnder  a  special  law,  and  wh&h  can  not 
escape  taxation,  the  assessed  valnation  of  peTsonaltT  in  New  York  State  has  not 


jd  nnder  a  special 
a  of  personaltT  in 
that  from  Btndy  ai 


19  ner  oent.    In  hie  report  for  1869  the  comptroller  eaye  that,  exceptinK  t^  stock 

escape  taxi  .  .  

Increased  dnrlng  the  last  40  years,  and  that  from  Btady  and  oheervatton  he  Is  OL  _ 
Tlnced  that  not  mors  than  8  per  cent  of  the  personal  properly  in  the  State  is 
nnoarood;  and  that  the  personalty  of  the  State  amounts  to|l6,000,0CKI,000,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  asseseed  valnation  of  real  estate.  In  this  and  other  reports  he 
expresses  a  positiTe  opinion  that  the  attempt  to  reach  pravonal  prope^,  in  a 
general  property  tax,  shonld  be  abandoned,  as  It  has  been  in  "  practically  every 
oiTilized  community  in  the  world  except  the  United  States." 

^le  joint  committee  on  taxation  in  ms  last  legislature  in  its  report  accepts  the 
above  estimate  of  the  comptroller  aa  snbBtantially  correct,  and  gays  that  thia  con- 
dition of  tax  aSaire  in  the  Stttte  has  long  been  a  snbject  of  complaint  and  a 
prominent  featnre  of  the  reports  of  B^iecial  committees  and  commiesiona  on  tax- 
ation without  exception,  and  has  received  eerions  comment  in  the  annual  mes- 
sasee  of  all  governoTB  tor  more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  centnr^. 

C.  C.  Plelm,  in  his  work  on  Public  Finance,  eays  that  in  New  York  peraonal 
property  fa  asseesed  at  a  trifle  over  11  per  oent  of  the  real  estate,  and  abont  10  per 
cant  of  a31  pnn»erty;  that  according  to  the  censns  venation  of  1690  there  was  in 
New  YoA  |6,a7,7M,667  worth  of  real  property  and  $8,758,997,834  worth  of  per- 
sonalty. Real  estate  was  assessed  at  (3  ,l08 ,701,846,  or  abont  SB  per  cent  of  its 
censns  valne,  while  personal  property  was  assessed  at  $882,159,067,  or  not  qnite 
14  peroentofitscensos  value.  "  when,"  hesavs,"  it  isremembered  that  the  censua 
report  omits  some  nnascertainable  items  of  personal  property,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  personal  property  in  New  York  is  untaxed,  where,  at  the 
same  time,  only  43  per  cent  of  real  estate  is  nntazed." 

It  is  said  that  in  two  adjoining  conntios  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  difference 
of  $34,000  per  mile  in  the  assessment  of  the  same  railroad,  iltnstrating  the  ineqnal- 
i^  reealti&g  through  the  competitive  ralnation  occorring  from  the  levying  of 
State  uid  county  ta^ee  upon  the  basis  of  township  assessment. 

This  OBsatiBfactory  condition  of  the  taxation  laws  and  the  manner  of  their 
enforcement  has  received  special  attention  from  State  ofBclalsand  the  public  gen- 
erally during  the  past  fev;  years,  resulting  in  some  advant^eons  legislation  in 
the  substitution  of  a  board  of  tax  commlBsioners  for  the  State  Doard  of  assessors, 
with  enlarged  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  more  equitable  valnation  and  assess- 
ment  of  property,  in  advancement  in  values,  and  in  the  addition  of  new  i»oper- 
ties  to  tax  lists  by  local  assessors,  as  shown  in  the  increased  valuation  of  both  real 
and  personal  property'  daring  the  past  few  years,  which  has  exoited  oonMderable 
criticism  and  opposition. 

The  increase  for  the  years  1896, 1897.  and  1898  in  real  estate  assessments  aggre- 
gated $508,430,088,  and  m  personal  assessments,  $316,970,118. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  more  equitable  taxation  of  property,  material 
amendments  have  been  made  to  corporation  and  transfer  tax  laws,  which  will  be 
referred  to  under  those  subjects. 

Personal  property,  in  general,  is  assessed  locally  for  State,  oonntjr,  and  local 
taxes,  and  that  class  of  property  alone  is  snbject  to  deduction  of  juat  debts  of 
owners.  AH  real  estate  mortgages  are  included  in  the  indebtedness  of  taxables, 
snbject  to  deduction  from  the  valuation  of  their  personalty,  a  privilege  resulting 
in  KToes  abnses  and  escape  of  much  property  from,  taxation. 

A  public  ofBcial  stated  to  the  writer  in  a  Keneral  way  that  one  year  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  New  York  was  assessed  at  about  Si. 400 .000 .000.  and  dednciions 
for  indebtedness  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000,000. 


from  taxation  for  State  purposes,  if  the  special  taxes  referred  to  have  been  paid, 
and  so  with  the  personal  property  of  a  private  or  indivldoal  banker  taxed  nnder 
special  law. 

The  capital  of  nonresidents  of  the  State,  invested  in  business  within  the  State, 
is  taxableaspereonal  property  where  the  business  is  carried  on  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  they  were  residents. 

Debts  owing  to  nonresidents  of  ths  United  States  are  assessed  as  other  per- 
sonal property  in  the  State,  every  agent  of  such  nonresident  creditor  being 
required  to  make  annnal  statement  of  such  taxable  property  in  any  oonnty  where 
it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  local  assessment  and  taxation. 

The  owner  or  holder  of  stock  in  an  incorporated  company,  liable  to  tazatbnt  on 
itaoapital,  is  not  taxed  as  an  individual  for  such  stock.  ~  , 
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There  are  no  special  proviaioiiB  for  the  listing  of  personalty  tear  tftxatton, 
and  the  aeaessmeat  is  made  iarcely  bf  eetitnate  of  local  asaesBors.  There  appettre 
to  be  Btrong  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  a  listing  systein;  ths  conclusions  of  the 
joint  committee  on  taxation  of  18^  as  to  that  method  for  Increasing  assesHmenta 
of  personal  property,  wilt  be  referred  to  in  the  consideration  of  ita  report. 

llie  temu  real  estate  and  personal  estate  ore,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  cam- 
prehensively  defined  In  the  law  of  New  York  as  recently  amended.  B«al  estate 
mclndes  tbe  land  itself,  above  and  nnder  water,  all  bnildingB  and  other  articles 
and  atrnctnreB  erected  npon,  nnder  or  above  or  affixed  to  the  same;  all  wharfs 
and  piers,  inclading  the  valne  of  the  right  to  collect  wharfage,  oranage,  and  dock- 
age thereon;  all  bridges,  all  telegraph  lines,  wires,  poles,  and  appnrt«nauoee;  all 
Bnpports  and  incloBures  for  electiical  condnctors  and  other  appnrtenances  npon, 
above,  and  nnder  ^oiind;  all  sorf  ace.  nndergroand  or  elevated  railroads,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  all  franchises,  rights,  or  permission  to  constmot,  nudntaiii,  or 
operate  the  same  in,  under,  above,  on,  or  through  streets,  highways,  or  public 
places;  aJI  railroad  etrnctnres,  substmctures,  and  euperatructorea,  tracu,  and 
the  iron  thereon;  branches,  switches,  and  other  Sxtnres  permitted  or  authorized 
to  be  made,  laid,  or  placed  in,  upon,  above,  or  under  any  pnblio  or  private  road, 
street,  or  ground;  all  mains,  pipes,  and  tanks  laid  or  placed  In,  npon,  above,  or 
under  any  public  or  private  street  or  place  for  conducting  steam,  heat,  water,  oil, 
electricity,  or  an^  property^  substance,  or  product  capable  of  transportation  or 
conveyance  therein  or  that  is  protected  thereby,  including  the  value  of  all  fran- 
chises, rights,  authority,  or  permission  to  construct,  maintain,  or  operate,  in,  under, 
above,  upon,  or  through  an^  streets,  highways,  or  public  places,  any  mains,  pipes, 
tanks,  conduits,  or  wires  with  their  appurtenances  for  condncting  water,  steam, 
heat,  power,  gas,  oil,  or  other  eubstanoe,  or  electricity  for  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
or  otiier  purposes;  all  trees  and  underwood  growing  npon  land,  and  all  niines, 
minerals,  quarries,  and  fossils  in  and  under  the  same,  except  mines  belonging  to 
the  State. 

A  franchise  or  right  is  desfgoated  as  a  "  special  franchise,"  and  is  deemed  to 
include  the  value  of  the  tangible  property  of  a  person,  copartnership,  associatioii, 
or  corporation  situated  in,  upon,  nnder  or  above  any  Street,  highway,  public  place 
or  public  waters,  in  connection  with  the  special  francliise,  and  such  tan^rible 
property  is  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  special  franchise. 

l!he  term  "  personal  property  "  includes  chattels,  money,  things  in  action,  debts 
due  from  solvent  debtors,  whether  on  account,  contract,  note,  bond,  or  mort^a^e; 
debts  and  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money  due  or  owing  to  persons  residing 
within  this  State,  however  secured  or  wherever  such  securities  shall  beheld;  debts 
dae  by  inhabitants  of  this  State  to  persons  not  residing  within  the  United  States 
for  the  purchase  of  any  real  estate,  public  stocks,  stoc^  in  moneved  corporationa, 
and  encn  portion  of  the  capital  of  incorporated  companies  liable  to  taxation  on 
their  capit^  as  shall  not  be  invested  in  real  estat«. 

HOKTOAOBS. 

This  apedee  of  property,  except  when  held  by  savingB  banks,  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, building  and  loan  associatione,  and  nonresidents,  is  subject  to  assessment 
at  fall  value  in  the  local  tax  district  where  the  holders  reside,  at  the  local  tax  rate 
in  each  locality.    This  local  rate  varies,  but  will  average  at  least  3  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  class  of  property,  while  legally  &xable,  yields 
very  little  revenue,  and  nsually  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  tax  rolls.  When  the 
local  assessors  do  happen  to  find  it  and  place  it  upon  the  roll,  it  is  usually  in  the 
case  of  trustee,  gnaroian,  executor,  or  the  abnormally  conscientious  citizen  of  the 
Stal«,in  which  case  the  local  tax  rate  npon  a  high  valaation  operates  with  undue 
severity,  and  subjects  the  mortgage  property  to  many  times  the  tax  actually  paid 
by  personal  property  in  general.  It  subjects  those  who  are  taxed  upon  such 
security  to  the  gioss  in  justice  of  a  taxegual  to  one-half  the  income  thereon,  while 
thegreat  mass  of  mortgages  escape  entirely. 

The  joint  legislative  committee  on  taxation,  after  careful  investigation,  reported 
the  estimated  valne  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  Stateto  be  $3,000,000,000. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  aU  personal  property  in  the  State  was  only  |748,424,038. 

The  committee,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  taking  intoconsideration  the  revenue 
needs  of  the  State,  the  effect  npon  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  condition  of  bor- 
rowers of  the  State,  recommended  in  lien  of  other  taxes  a  State  tax  of  fi  mills  on 
the  dollar  upon  indebtedness  secured  by  mortgage  upon  corporate  and  individual 
real  property,  estimating  the  State  revenue  that  would  be  derived  therefrom  at 
$10,000,01)0,  being  the  amount  of  State  taxes  now  raised  by  direct  levy  upon  real 
estate.    After  otvefol  investigation,  the  committee  conclnded  that  although  mort 
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gam  generally  eacspe  taxation,  under  the  eiiBtin^  system,  the  liability  to  tax 
affects  the  intereet  rate  to  the  extent  of  one-balf  of  I  per  cent  now,  bo  that  the 
exemption  of  mortgagea  from  all  taxation,  except  to  the  extent  of  a  State  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  would  ptoduoe  no  anbetantial  change  in  the  average  rate  of 
intereet  in  the  State. 

The  committee  contended  that  the  tax  would  not  be  snbject  to  the  common 
objection  of  double  taxation,  "  a  phrase  which  is  itself  brimfol  of  duplicity  and 
highly  convenient  for  sophistical  reaeoners,"  for  the  reason  that  the  morteage 
would  be  subject  only  to  a  State  tax,  while  the  land  would  be  subject  to  locuil 
taxation  alone  under  the  plan  to  raise  all  the  State  revenue  otherwise  than  by 
direct  levy  upon  asaeseed  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property. 

In  the  taxation  of  mortgages  under  the  proposed  plan,  recourse  would  be  had 
by  the  State  to  mortgage  records,  therefore  none  would  escape,  and  opportunity 
for  tax  dodging  would  be  removed.  There  would  be  no  deduction  for  debtn  and 
no  exemptions,  and  the  revenue  from  that  source  would  be  steady  and  reliable. 

TAXATION  OP  CORPORATIONS. 

While  fhe  general  itroperty  tax  is  the  main  port  of  the  system  of  New  York  for 
even  State  purpoees,  it  is  supplemented  by  certain  other  methods  for  teaching 
corporate  property.  The  existing  corporation  tax  law  in  i1»  entirety  is  one  <u 
the  most  complicated  and  clumsy  statutes  on  the  books. 

In  general,  the  real  estate  of  all  incorporated  comiianieB  liable  to  taxation, 
inclndmg  that  of  qnasi-pnblio  corporations,  is  requiredT  to  be  aaseesed  in  the  tax 
district  where  it  is  located  in  the  same  manner  as  real  estate  of  indlriduats,  and 
the  personal  propertv  of  such  companies  in  the  tax  district  where  their  principal 
offices  arelocated.  The  reportsof  corporations  as  topersonalproperty  are  meager, 
and  the  aaaessment  thereof  by  local  aaeeeeore  is  in  practice  arbilzary  and  largely 


The  law  also  requires  the  capital  stock  of  every  oompan;  liable  to  taxation ,  except 
snch  part  as  shall  have  been  excepted  on  the  assessment  roll  or  exempt  by  law, 
together  with  its  surplus  profits  or  reserve  funds  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  its 
capital,  after  deducting  the  assessed  value  of  it«real  estate,  and  all  shares  of  stock 
in  othOT  corporations  owned  and  otherwise  taxable,  to  be  asMSsed  at  its  actual 
value. 

Every  moneyed  or  stock  corporation  deriving  an  income  or  profit  from  its  capi- 
tal or  otberwim.  Is  required  under  penalties  for  faUuie,  to  ^ve  annual  verified 
written  statements  to  the  assesBors  of  the  tax  district  in  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
taxed,  showing; 

First.  Its  real  property,  location,  and  unless  a  railroad  corporation,  the  sums 
actually  paid  therefor. 

Second.  The  capital  stock  actually  paid  In,  or  secured  to  be  paid  in,  excepting 
sums  paid  tor  realty  and  capital  stock  held  l^  the  State  and  by  any  incorporated 
literary  or  charitaue  inetltntion. 

Tbira.  The  tax  district  In  which  its  principal  ofBoe  is  located  or  operatlona 
carried  on. 

The  assessors  are  required  to  aseess  corporations  liable  to  taxation  in  their 
respective  districts  as  follows; 

ui  one  column,  the  name,  amount  of  capital  stock  paid,  amount  paid  far  real 
property,  amount  of  surplus  profits  or  reserve  funds  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  cap- 
ital, after  deducting  real  property  and  stock  exempt;  in  another,  the  real  property, 
except  special  franchises,  and  value  thereof;  in  another,  the  capital  stock  paid, 
and  surplus  profits  as  aforesaid,  after  deducting  sums  paid  for  real  estate  and 
amount  of  stock  exempt;  in  another,  the  value  of  any  special  franchise  owned  by 
it  as  fixed  by  the  Stat©  board  of  tax  conunissionere,  m  accordance  with  tiie  pro- 
visions of  the  franchise  tax  act  of  18Q9. 

SPECIAL  FRANCHISE  TAX 

In  May,  IBOQ,  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  important  act  amend- 
ing the  tax  law  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  public  franchises  as 
real  property.  It  provides  for  the  Taluation  of  each  special  franchise  subject  to 
assessment  in  each  city,  town,  village,  or  tax  district  by  the  State  board  of  tax 
commisaionere,  and  the  fihng  of  a  written  statement  of  snch  valuations  as  fixed 
by  said  board,  preceding  each  annual  assessment  of  property,  with  the  clerk  of 
each  citv,  town,  or  village;  such  valuation  so  fi^ed  beine  the  assessed  valuation 
—  which  all  taxes  based  on  such  special  franchises  shall  be  levied  by  the  loool 
— ! — ofScers. 
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Tmified  to  Bndh  board  contaioiiiga  fall  deeoriptdoii  of  everv  such  frandiiae  pce- 
seesed  or  enjoyed,  and  a  statement  of  the  aathority  under  vrhicli  the  same  is  held, 
together  with  sach  other  infonnatioii  telatiiig  to  the  value  thereof  as  such  board 
may  require,  and  supplemental  reports  as  requested  by  such  board. 

Notice  of  hearing  on  each  special  franchise  aasesBment  ia  required  to  be  given 
by  said  board  to  each  franohise  taxable. 

When  snott  special  franchiae  tax  is  due  and  payable,  any  tax  that  may  have 
been  paid  by  the  taxable  within  Uie  year  preceding  to  any  city,  town,  or  village, 
under  any  agreement  or  statute,  based  upon  a  percentage  ot  gross  earnings,  or 
any  other  income  or  license  fee,  or  any  sum  of  money  on  account  of  each  special 
franchise,  ia  to  be  deducted  from  sucn  tax  based  upon  the  assessment  of  snch 
board,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  the  tax  on  snch  special  franchise  payable  tor 
city,  town,  or  village  purposes. 

The  imposition  of  such  special  franchise  tax  does  not  relieve  from  any  other 
tax  provided  by  law,  bnt  tangible  property  sabject  to  such  franchise  tax  sitaated 
in,  apon,  under,  or  above  any  street,  highway,  public  place,  or  public  waters  is 
not  otherwise  taxable. 

The  rates  of  taxation  npon  special  franchise  aseessments  is  the  same  as  on  other 
property  locally  assessed  and  equalized  and  expended  by  the  boards  of  super- 
visors  ot  the  several  coonties.  It  is  expected  that  this  franchise  tax  will  yield 
a  large  revenue  and  relieve  real  estate  and  taxable  personalty. 

The  clerk  of  each  board  of  supervisors  is  rec^iured  to  deliver  to  the  county 
treasurer  a  statement  showing  the  names,  valuation  of  property,  and  amonnt  of 
tax  of  every  railroad  corporation,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-light  line  in 
each  tax  district  in  the  county,  and  each  company  may,  upon  receipt  of  notice 
of  such  statement,  pay  its  tax  with  one  per  centum  fees  to  the  county  treaaurer, 
who  is  reqnired  to  credit  the  same  to  the  collector  of  the  tax  district. 

The  oonKiration  taxes  above  referred  to  on  real  and  personal  property,  capital 
stock,  and  special  franchiBes  being  mingled  in  assessment  and  taxation  with  other 
property  on  local  aasessment  roUs,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  amount  of  snch 
taxes  paid  by  the  eereral  classes  of  corporations  separately,  except  In  some 
instances  heroafter  referred  to. 

There  are,  however,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  already  referred  to,  other  special 
taxes  imposed  on  corporations  requiring  special  notice. 

ORGANIZATION  TAX 

Erery  stock  corporation  organised  under  any  law  of  the  State  Is  required  to 
pay  to  the  State  treaeorer  a  tax  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amonnt  cd 
stock  authorized  or  any  subsequent  increase  thereof.  This  does  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  State  and  national  banks,  or  to  building,  mutual  loan,  accumulating  fund, 
and  oooperative  associations.    This  tax  yielded  in  1899  $474,667.66. 

LICENSE  TAX  ON  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS. 

Every  foreign  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or  association,  eicOTit  banking, 
fire,  marine,  casualty,  and  fife  insurance  companies,  and  corporations  wholfy 
engaged  In  carrying  on  manufactures  in  this  State,  cooperative  fraternal  inaor- 
ance  companies,  and  building  and  loan  associations,  autiiorized  to  do  business 
under  the  general  corporation  law,  is  required  t«  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  for 
the  use  of  the  State  a  license  fee  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  for  the  privilege  of 
exerdsinK  its  corporate  franchises  or  carrying  on  its  business  in  the  State,  to  be 
computed  npon  the  basis  of  the  capital  stock  employed  by  it  during  the  &^  year 
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in  1898,  ti.4Si.B8;  18ft9,  t2,981.&8. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  TAI  ON  CORPORATIONS. 

Every  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  must  also  pay  to  the 
State  treasnrer  aa  annual  tax,  to  be  computed  upgu  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
Its  capital  stock  employed  within  the  State  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  of  a  mUl 
for  each  1  per  centam  of  dividends  made  and  declared  upon  its  capital  stock  dur- 
ing the  year,  if  the  dividend  amounts  to  6  per  cent  or  more  upon  uie  par  value  of 
such  capital  stock;  if  less  than  6  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock, 
the  tax  18  at  the  rate  of  1^  mills  upon  Bn<^  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  at  par 
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SB  the  amount  of  the  c&intal  emploTsd  within  the  State  bean  to  the  entire  eaplt^ 
of  the  corporation.  If  no  dividend  is  mode,  the  tax  is  at  the  raba  of  1^  mills  npon 
each  doUar  of  the  appraised  capital  employed  within  the  State. 

If  such  corporation  has  more  than  one  kind  of  capital  stock,  and  npon  one 
diTidenda  amonnting  to  0  or  more  per  cent  npon  the  par  valae  Uiereof  have  been 
made  and  upon  the  other  no  dlTidendB  made,  or  leee  than  6  per  cent,  Uien  the 
tax  is  at  the  rate  of  ono-fonrth  of  a  mill  for  each  1  per  cent  of  ^videnda  npon  the 
former,  and  in  addition  a  tax  of  1^  mills  upon  erery  dollar  of  the  valuation  of 
the  latter. 

Foreign  corporationa  mnst  pay  a  like  tax  for  the  privilege  of  canring  on  bnsi- 
neas  wiuiin  the  State,  compnted  npon  the  basis  of  the  capital  employed  within 
the  State. 

Cert^  corporations  are  exempted  from  this  tax,  vis;  Banks,  savings  banks, 
inetitationB  for  savings,  insurance  or  snrety  oompanies,  laundry  corporations, 
manofacturing  corporations  to  the  extent  of  capital  employed  within  the  State 
in  manufaoturiiiK  and  Belling,  mining  corporations  eng^ed  in  mining  in  the 
State,  agricultural  and  horticnltaral  societies,  and  corpoiationBoperatanK  elevated 
railways  or  surface  railroads  not  operated  by  steam,  gas,  water,  electno,  steam- 
heating,  lighting,  and  power  companies. 

TEANBPORTATION  AND  TRANSMISSION  COMPANIES. 

An  additional  excise  or  license  tax  ia  imposed  npon  steam  surface  railroad, 
canal,  steamboat,  ferry,  express,  navigation,  pipe  line,  transfer,  baggage,  express, 
telegraph,  telephone,  palace,  or  sleeping-car  companies,  and  all  ouer  transporta- 
tion oom^^niea  except  elevated  railroads  and  siuface  railroads  not  operated  by 
steam.  This  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  five-tentiia  of  1  per  cent  npon  the  gross  eamii^s 
within  the  State,  not  inclndlng  earnings  derived  from  business  d:  an  interstate 
character. 

BTBMET  AND  ELEYATBD  RAILROjVDS. 

A  like  tax  Is  Imposed  by  the  State  on  corporations  operating  any  elevated  ratlitiad 
or  Borfacfl  railroad  not  operated  by  ate^,  amonnting  to  1  per  cent  npon  gross 
earnings  from  allsonrces  within  the  State,  and  Sper  cent  upon  tbeamountof  divi- 
dends declared  or  paid  in  excess  of  4  per  cent  npcm  the  actual  amoimt  of 
pald-op  capital  employed. 

WATER,  GAS,  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANIES,  ETC. 

Corporations  formed  for  supplying  water  or  gaa,  or  for  electric  or  steam-heat- 
ing, lighting,  or  power  pnrposes,  must  also  pay  a  franchise  tax  of  five-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  upon  their  gross  earnings  from  sJl  sonrces  within  the  State,  and  8  per 
cent  apon  the  amount  of  dividends  declared  or  paid  in  excess  of  4  per  cent  npon 
the  acinal  amount  of  p^d-np  capital  employed. 

INSUKANCE  CORPORATIONS. 

Bvarj  Inmrance  or  surety  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State,  except  fire, 
marine,  or  casualty  companies  of  another  State,  must  pay  to  the  treasury  of  the 
State  an  annnal  tax  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  npon  the  gross  amonnt  of  premiums 
received  for  business  done  in  the  State. 

Life  insurance  companies  and  pnrely  mntnal  benefit  associations,  whose  funds 
are  for  the  benefit  of  members,  their  families  or  heirs,  or  made  up  of  contributions 
of  members,  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 

FOREION  BANKERS. 

Every  foreign  banker,  corporation,  or  partnership  doing  business  In  the  State 
must  pay  to  toe  treasurer  a  ux  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  business  done  in  the 
State,to  be  ascertained  by  computingthe  daily  average  for  each  month  of  business 
done  and  dividing  the  aggregate  of  such  monthly  averages  by  the  number  of 
months  during  wMcdi  business  was  dono  in  the  preceding  ^ear. 

The  i^»ecial  taxes  imon  the  several  classes  of  corporations  above  enumerated 
are  iMtsed  nnon  detailed,  verified  reports  of  the  corporations  to  the  State  con- 
troller, whole  empowered  to  examine  boohs  and  records  and  take  testimony  and 
proofs  as  to  such  corporationa.    The  special  taxes  on  corporations  above  set  forth 
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The  penonal  property  of  erety  corporation  or  partnership  mbject  to  the  fore- 

foing  special  taxes,  other  than  the  organization  tax,  is  exempt  from  taxation  for 
tate  pnrposee  if  each  special  taxes  have  been  paid.  This  exemption  is  regarded 
as  a  defect  in  the  corporation  tax  laws  of  New  York,  and  it  is  claimed  that  large 
nambcTs  of  corporations  take  advantage  of  this  provision  to  evade  and  escape 
jnst  taxation. 

Mother  defect  in  the  corporation  tax  law,  pointed  out  by  the  oontroUer  in 
his  report  of  1900,  is  the  provision  referred  to,  taxing  only  so  much  of  the  capital 
of  a  corporation  as  is  "  employed  in  doing  bneiuesB  m  this  State,"  as  it  is  atai  to 
permit  of  the  sacceBsfnl  intf  oduction  of  subterfuges  for  the  evasion  of  taxation. 
It  is  pointed  out  as  a  notorious  fact  that  very  many  corporations  whose  plants 
are  located  in  New  York  and  whose  bnsiness  is  chiefly  transacted  there  eeoape 
all  special  taxation  in  that  State  and  moch  local  taxation  by  reason  of  being 
incorporat«d  in  other  States.  Changes  in  theee  respects  in  the  corporation  laws 
of  New  York  are  advocated,  and  are  receiving  consideration  by  the  legislattire. 

The  yield  of  the  forgoing  special  oorooratlon  taxes  to  the  State,  other  than  Uie 
organisation  tax,  was  as  fouows  for  1899; 
InsorancB  companiee: 

Tax  based  on  preminme $116,620.08 

Tax  baaed  on  capital 8,745.60 

1125,866.58 

Transportaticm  companies: 

Tax  based  on  Bamings 827,567.97 

Tax  based  on  capital 4S6,8M.57 

1,264, 412.  M 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies: 


Uining  and  miacellaneons  oompanies:  Tax  based  on  dividends  and 

capital  only _ _.  463,312. 

Foreign  and  other  State  banks 56,080. 

Water  works,  gas,  electric  or  steam  heating,  ligbting,  and  power 

cconpanies:  Tax  based  on  earnings  and  dividends 355,310. 

LicenBe  fees  from  foreign  corporations 2,981 


Total _ _ 2,286,650.40 

A  illgtingniiihiiig  feature  of  these  sources  of  revenae  is  the  economical  manner 
in  which  the  corporation  tax  laws  are  administered.  The  amount  of  corporation 
taxes  collected  In  1899,  as  above  stated,  was  the  largest  over  obtained,  and  the 
ooetof  ooUectionwas  only  a  trifle  over  1  cent  on  the  dollar,  this  e^ense  including 
ularies  <d  clerks  in  the  corporation  tax  bureau  of  the  controller's  office,  the 
expense  of  commisdouers  at  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  of  expert 
examiners— In  short,  all  expenditures  connected  with  the  oollection  of  corporation 
taxes. 

BANKS. 


Every  individn^  banker  is  taxable  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested  In  his 
banking  bofflnesa  in  the  district  where  the  place  of  snch  busmess  is  located,  and 
for  that  puri>oBe  Is  deemed  a  resident  of  such  district.  He  is  required  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  assessors  of  such  district  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  sncli  bankmg  business,  such  capital  being  assessed  as  personal  property  to  such 
banker. 

Every  organised  bank  or  banMng  aseodatioo  doing  bnsinees  in  New  York  is 
required  to  make  a  duly  verified  report  of  its  condition  annually  to  the  assessors 
of  the  tax  district  in  which  the  principal  office  is  located,  and  also  to  the  State 
board  of  tax  commissioners,  showing  &e  amonnt  of  Its  authorized  capital  stock, 
the  number  and  par  value  of  shares,  the  amonnt  of  stock  paid  in,  the  date  and 
rate  per  cent  of  each  dividend  declared  during  the  previons  year,  the  capital 
employed  during  the  year,  the  amount  at  sunilus,  amonnt  and  value  of  real  estate, 
a  complete  list  of  names  and  residences  of  stockholders  and  number  of  Bhaies 
held  t^  each,  and  looh  other  iaformatlon  as  the  State  board  may  require. 
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Bach  shoru  of  stock  each  Btockholder  Is  allowed  all  the  dednctlona 


aeaeeement  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  made  or  aeaeeeed  upon  other 
moneyed  capita!  in  the  hands  of  mdiridnsl  citiEens.  There  is  also  dednct«d  from 
the  valne  of  snob  abaree  a  sum  which  bears  the  sune  proportion  to  soch  ralae 
as  the  assessed  valne  of  real  property  of  sncb  bank  bears  to  the  capital  stock 
itself,  sach  realty  being  assessed  to  the  bank. 

The  principle  of  "stoppage  at  the  sonrce"  is  invoked,  and  everr  bank  Is  reoTiired 
to  retain  any  dividend  that  may  be  pai^able  until  the  delivery  of  the  tax  rem  and 
warrant  of  the  cnirent  year,  and  witmn  10  days  thereafter  is  reqnired  to  pay  the 
collector  so  mnch  of  the  dividend  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  any  mipaid  taxes 
assessed  in  the  State. 

The  tax  is  made  a  lien  on  the  shares  of  stock  until  the  payment  thereof,  and  If 
stock  is  transferred  it  remains  subject  to  each  lien. 

The  shares  of  stock  are  taxed  at  local  tax  rates,  the  same  as  other  individnal 

Sroperty.  The  banks  are  exempt  &om  special  corporation  tax  on  capital  stock  or 
ividends. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  method  the  shares  of  stock  in  banks  are  assessed 
at  their  full  valoe,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  taxation  thereof  except  by  t^eabose 
of  the  privilege  of  dednction  of  the  indebtedness  of  shareholders. 

In  conversation  with  an  eminent  lawyer  of  this  State,  who  is  connsel  for  the  State 
in  taxation  matters,  he  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  only  property  in  the  State 
taxed  at  Babstantially  uniform  value  was  bank  stock,  which,  in  his  judgment,  was 
excessively  taxed  as  compared  with  other  property. 

Trust  companies  do  not  come  within  the  law  for  the  taxation  of  banks,  as  the 
oonrts  have  held  that,  in  a  commercial  sense,  such  companies  are  not  banks,  and 
do  not  come  witliin  the  bank  taxation  laws.  Their  franchises  are  not  taxable, 
and  the  value  of  stock  is  held  to  be  partly  franchise  and  not  taxable  under  pres- 
ent laws,  hence  under  the  existing  law  they  bear  a  small  proportion  of  taxation  as 
compared  with  other  bankinK  institutions,  with  whidi,  in  many  ways,  they  com- 
pete. The  report  of  the  baex  superintendent  on  savin^^  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies for  1899  shows  that  the  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  of  the  trust 
companies  of  New  York  were  for  that  year  (97,000,000,  and  that  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  during  tbe  preceding  year  was  )4Sfi,l)S7,  the  average  rate  being  lees 
than  S  mills  on  the  dollar.  They  are  apparently  regarded  as  insufficiently  taxed, 
and  some  of  tbe  State  and  national  banks  are  oonsidered  too  heavily  burdened 
under  the  present  method. 

The  tax  on  foreign  banks  doing  business  in  New  York  has  been  referred  to  under 
tbe  head  of  corporation  taxes. 

The  deposits  in  savings  banks  which  are  due  depositors  are  exempt  from  taxK- 
tion,  as  is  also  the  snrplns  of  such  banks.  Such  deposits  and  surplus  amount  to 
about  a  billion  of  dollars. 

TAXATION  OF  RAILROADS. 


The  real  estate  of  railroads  in  New  York,  as  well  as  that  of  other  quasi-public 
corporations,  is  assessed  in  the  local  tax  district  where  It  is  situated,  oy  esomate 
of  assessors  rather  than  upon  definite  reports,  and  the  tragible  personal  property 
where  the  principal  office  of  the  company  is  located.  This  property  is  mingled 
with  other  property  on  local  assessment  rolls  and  taxed  at  local  rates.  This 
class  of  property,  as  well  as  other  real  estate  and  tangible  property  locally  taxed, 
will  be  aSected  oy  the  franchise  tax  under  the  new  law  elsewhere  referred  to. 

Railroad  property  is  also  subject  to  the  capital-stock  and  pro&ta  tax,  license  fee, 
gross  earnings,  and  other  indirect  State  taxes  already  refsired  to. 

While  the  reports  of  State  tax  otBcers  do  not  show  the  amount  of  local  and 
State  taxes  paid  by  railroads  upon  tbe  rolls  of  local  tax  officers,  such  pi 

being  mingled  with  other  local  property,  we  find  from  the  reports  of  r 

companies  to  tbe  State  board  of  railroad  commissioneTB  statements  of  the 
amounts  of  taxes  paid  and  value  of  property  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899,  as 
follows: 


The  amount  paid  in  New  York 4,1M,B81,SS 
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This  Nnonnt,  we  imderstand,  inclndefl  all  taxes  within  the  State,  both  local 
and  State. 

This  report  also  shows  the  value  of  property  and  esmings  as  follows: 
Total  stock  and  debt 11,661,888,878.00 

Otoss  earnings 220,037,733.90 

Operating  eipenaee 149,411,888.06 

Net  earnings 170,616,389.80 


These  amormta,  it  wUl  be  observed,  Include  all  property,  volnes,  and  eaminga 
of  New  Totk  railroads,  both  within  and  without  the  Slate.  Prom  this  It  appears 
that  ttie  rate  of  taxation  paid  by  New  York  railroads  on  the  total  amonnt  of  their 
stouk  and  debts  within  and  withont  the  State  was  0.005446  per  cent,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  upon  tlieir  total  gross  earnings  was  0.041  per  cent.  While  these 
rates,  of  conrse,  do  not  accurately  represent  the  aggregate  rates  paid  in  the  State 
rd  New  Torh,  they  would  rnireeent  them  approximate! j[.  In  1690  the  joint 
conunittee  on  taxation  in  the  legislature,  witli  a  view  to  withdrawing  from  local 
taxation  steam  railroads  and  other  quasi-pnblic  corporations  and  ^xing  them 
directly  for  State  purposes,  and  in  order  to  determine  tne  feasibility  of  such  a  plan, 
made  an  investigation  in  three  counties  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  total 
tax  r^sed  in  the  said  conntieB  by  soch  companies,  and  found  that  in  the  connty 
of  Oswego  in  1897  the  som  of  (637,709.62  was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes, 
and  that  of  this  snm  the  steam  railroads  paid  9.0S  per  cent;  in  Cattarangns 
Connty  in  1898  $484,356.23  was  raised  for  all  pnrpoeee,  and  of  this  snm  the  steam 
railroads  paid  11.89  per  cent;  and  in  Chenango  Connty  in  1B97  $317,887.69  was 
raised,  and  of  this  stun  steam  railroads  paid  7.97  per  cent. 

Ilk  some  school  districts  in  the  connties  named  the  steam  railroads  alone  paid 
60  per  cent  of  the  taxes. 

The  committee  said  that  the  labor  involved  in  the  exact  ascertainment  of  taxes 
paid  bv  snch  corporations  was  so  great  that  more  counties  conld  not  be  anatyeed, 
bnt  it  IB  safe  to  Bay  tiiat  these  three  oonntlea  toinista  a  criterion  for  the  rest  <xF  the 
State. 

SLBTATXD  STKAM  RULBOU)B. 

The  valne  of  property,  amonnt  of  gross  earnings,  and  amonnt  of  taxes  paid  by 
these  roads  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1890,  are  as  foUows: 

Capital  stock  and  debt $189,099,921.86 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment 100,100,639.90 

GlrosB  earnings 10,777,189.60 

Operating  expenses 6,771,628.28 

NeteamiMis 4,005,611.27 

Taxes  and  misceUaneoae 966,701.18 

What  portion  of  the  amonnt  is  represented  by  miscellaneons  we  are  nnable  to 
state,  bat  presumably  the  greater  part  of  it  is  taxes. 

BnRFAGK  BTBEEI  BAILBOASB. 

The  valuation  and  amounts  of  gross  earnings  and  taxes  paid  by  these  roads  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1899,  are  as  follows: 

Capital  stock  and  debt $818,040,804.88 

Qroes  earnings   86,460,822.71 

Net  earnings 14,318,258.08 

Taxes 1,681,449.06 

EXCISE  TAZ  ON  SALES  OF  UQUOB. 

The  amonnt  realized  by  the  State  of  New  York  from  this  source  for  the  year 
1699  was  $4,281,378.66,  being  oue-quarter  of  the  total  taxes  paid;  the  remaining 
three^inartara  Deing  retained  by  local  tax  distrioto. 
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TRAJ4SFEB  OE  INHEttlTANCB  TAX. 

A  tax  greatly  favored  in  New  York  is  the  inheritance  tax,  imposed  upcni  the 
transfer  of  propertj,  real  or  personal,  of  the  valae  of  $500  or  over,  or  of  any  inter- 
est therein  or  income  therefrom,  in  tmat  or  otherwise,  to  peraona  or  corporatione 
not  exempt  by  law  from  taxation  on  real  or  personal  property,  in  the  following 


any  parson  dying  posaessed  of  the  pro^rty  while  a  rerident  of  the  State, 

Second.  When  the  transfer  is  by  will  or  intestate  law,  of  i)roperty  within  the 
State,  and  the  decedent  was  a  nonresident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

Third.  When  the  transfra'  is  of  property  made  by  a  reeident,  or  W  a  nonresi- 
dent of  property  within  the  State,  by  deed,  grant,  bargaiii,  sale,  or  gift,  made  in 
contemplation  of  the  death  of  the  grantor,  vendor,  or  donor,  or  int^ded  to  take 
effect  after  death. 

Fourth.  Such  tax  is  imposed  when  any  person  or  corporation  becomes  benefl- 
cially  entitled  to  property  or  income  thereof  by  any  anch  transfer.  _ 

The  tax  is  fixed  by  law  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  dear  market  valne  of 
such  property;  bnt  where  the  property  or  interest  passes  to  direct  or  lineal 
descendants  ennmerated  in  the  act  it  is  not  taxable  nnlese  It  is  personal  prcmerty 
of  the  value  of  tlO.OOO  or  more,  in  which  case  it  is  taxable  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  clear  market  valne, 

This  tax  is  made  a  lien  npon  the  property  transferred,  and  the  transferee  and 
the  administrator,  exeontors,  and  trnstees  <a  erery  estate  so  transferred  are  made 
pereonally  liable  for  snch  tax  nntU  payment.  If  a  foreign  execntor,  adminis- 
trator, or  tmstee  assigns  or  transfers  any  stock  or  obligation  in  the  State  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  or  m  bust  for  a  decedent  liable  to  any  transfer  tax,  such  tax 
most  be  paid  to  the  treasnrer  of  the  [ooper  county  on  the  transfer  thereof. 

No  safe-deposit  company,  bank,  or  other  institation,  person,  or  persons  holding 
secnrities  or  assets  of  the  decedent  can  legally  deliver  or  tronsf  er  the  same  to  the 
ezecator,  admiidstrator,  or  legal  representative  of  said  decedent  unless  notioe 
of  the  time  and  place  of  sach  intended  transfer  is  served  npon  the  county  trees- 
oxer  or  controller  at  least  S  days  prior  to  sach  transfer. 

All  transfer  taxes  levied  and  collected  are  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State 
for  the  use  of  the  Stat«. 

The  amount  of  transfer  taxes  collected  in  181*0  was  |2, 194 ,612. 34,  an  increase  of 
1197,402  over  the  previous  year,  being  the  largest  amount  returned  to  the  State 
ia  any  one  year  exoept  1898,  when  4  large  estates  paid  over  $1,100,01)0  taxes. 

The  nnmoer  of  estates  on  which  such  tax  was  paid  was  2,721;  the  number 
appraised  doring  the  year  was  8,549,  in  wliloh  orders  assessing  the  tax  were 
made  in  2,89G  and  6G4  were  held  exempt. 

The  records  of  transfers  during  alimitedperiod,  prior  to  the  death^  of  the  party 
whose  estate  might  be  liable  to  this  tax,  are  closely  scmtinized  to  determine 
whether  any  mioh  transfers  were  made  in  contemplation  of  death. 

BBPOET  OP  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

In  1699  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  reciting  tlie 
tmsatlBfaotory  condition  of  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  necessity  for  their 
modification  and  revision  upon  a  jnst  and  wise  basis,  and  providing  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  assembly  for  ttie  purpose  of  examln- 
ingand  oonsiderlng  the  subject  and  reporting  thereon. 

The  committee  employed  eminent  counsel,  and  made  a  thorough  Inveetlgatioii 
of  the  subject  of  taxation,  holding  meetings  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and 
giving  hearings  to  various  classes  of  property  interests.  Its  report  recommended 
material  changes  in  the  existing  system  of  taxation. 

Sief  erring  to  the  fact  that  many  intelligent  and  thoughtful  persons  in  the  State 
advocated  reform  of  taxation  by  exempting  personal  property  entirely  and  levy- 
ing aU  taxes  npon  real  estate,  the  conuninee  exproEBed  the  op.nion  that  a  vast 
majoritr  of  the  people  of  the  State  disagreed  with  such  a  proposition  and  believed 
the  burdens  of  taxation  to  be  best  distributed  by  the  taxation  of  different  classes 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  its  actual  owners  and  the  burdens  now  borne  by  real 
estate  to  be  unduly  Krievons.  But  the  committee  did  not  believe  that  any  change 
in  existing  tax  laws  looking  to  increased  assessment  of  personalty  would  meet  t£e 
condition  without  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  listing  syBt«m,  which  it  was  loath 
to  recommend  because  it  1^  invariably  been  disappomtiug  in  its  ultimate  resnlts 
and  was  deemed  inquisitorial  and  repugnant  to  the  true  American  spiriL  Capital 
has  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  where  it  has  beem  tried.    The  ocanmittee 
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of  the  public  harden  hy  personal  prop^ty,  the  State,  althongh  s  c 

StAte,  will  be  forced  to  itdopt  a  statats  ■imiiiM-  to  those  of  Ohio  and  DlinoiB,  ooiU' 
pelling  every  oitiBen  to  liflt  nis  entire  property  for  taxation. 

The  committee  formed  the  oi^iiioii,  which  It  poeitivelf  expresHed,  that  the  most 
practical  reform  in  the  eziatiDK  tax  laws  in  Uie  State  lies  in  the  direction  of  rais- 
mg  State  rerennee  otherwise  t£aii  by  the  direct  lev;  npon  the  aaBeesed  valuations 
of  real  and  personal  property  by  annnal  bills,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  fimdamental 
principle  <h  eovemisent  that  each  a  political  entity  as  a  State  should  have  an 
independent  [jnriBdlctlon,  into  which  it  alone  may  go  and  from  which  it  may 
realize  sofftcient  revenue  for  its  own  sopport.  . 

The  committee  therefore  sought  for  subjects  of  taxation  which,  together  with 
the  revenue  now  collected  by  the  State,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  tiie 
State  tcovemment. 

At  tn«  outset  it  was  believed  that  this  purpose  might  be  accomplished  by  with- 
drawing from  local  taxation  steam  and  eunace  rulroada,  telegraph,  telephone, 
electric  Light  and  power  companies,  gas,  water,  and  pipe-line  companies,  sad 
banks  and  trust  coinpaDiee,  ^d  by  levying  upon  such  corporations  a  definite, 
fixed  rate  of  taxation  (or  State  pnrpoeee.  A  careful  analysis,  however,  ot  the 
proportionate  amounts  raised  for  State,  oonnty.  city,  town,  school,  and  biehway 
purposee  in  certain  countieB  which  were  r^arded  aa  a  reasonable  oriterion  for  the 
whole  State,  showed  that  this  plan  was  not  feasible,  and  it  was  speedily  abandoned. 

Other  euggeetioiis  were  carefoUy  considered  and  pursued  up  to  the  point  where 
their  impraotioability  or  injastice  was  demonstrated.  Among  others  were  the 
propositions  to  tax  the  entire  stoch  of  aH  coriK>rationB  in  the  hands  of  individnals; 
to  tax  liie  entire  deposits  and  sorplas  of  savings  banks,  amoantmg  to  about  a 
trillion  of  dollars,  now  exempt,  and  to  place  an  excise  license  tax  npon  various 
forms  ot  business  according  to  the  amount  of  buslneeB  done  each  year,  the  latter 
being  r^arded  as  undesirable  for  the  reasons  given  for  rejecting  a  listing  system. 
The  latter,  if  embarked  npon,  should  be  gradnalljr  done,  and  If  adopted  should  be 
the  result  of  a  system  of  education  upon  the  subject,  as  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  committeereoommended  raising  the  additional  revenue  required  for  State 
purposes  by  a  tax  on  mortgages,  a1i«ady  referred  to,  which  would  neld  110,000,000; 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  stock  of  national  and  State  hanks  and  trust  (mmpaniee , 
the  valne  of  shares  to  be  determined  by  adding  togetiier  the  capltij  stock,  surplus. 
and  undivided  profits,  and  deducting  theremmi  the  assessed  value  of  thuLr  real 
estat^  which  would  continue  to  be  assessed  locaUy.  This  tax  it  was  estimated 
would  yield  about  $8,000,000.  which,  with  the  mortgage  tax  and  present  revenue  of 
tba  State,  would  produce  a  sum  adequate  tor  the  rapport  of  the  State  government. 

The  advantages  anticipat«d  from  thcM  recommendations  are  smnmariEed  as 
foIlowB; 

First.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  equalisation  of  assessments  between 


Second.  The  burden  of  taxation  npon  the  owners  of  real  estate  would  he  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  abont  $10,000,000. 

Third.  The  new  taxes  would  be  uniform  tlironghout  the  classes  and  certain 
and  unvarying  in  their  application.  Payment  would  be  enforced,  if  need  be,  as 
in  the  case  of  real-estate  tax,  by  divesting  the  owner  of  his  titie.  No  mortgages 
would  escape.  There  would  be  no  dednction  of  debts  and  no  exemptions.  Con- 
seqnentiy  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  tax  dodging,  and  no  occasion  for 
the  discontent  which  the  tax-paying  owners  of  personalty  now  so  generally  and 
so  rightiy  feel,  because  others,  as  well  or  better  able  to  pay,  manage  in  one  way 
or  another  to  avoid  their  just  share  ot  the  burden. 

Fourth.  The  new  taxes  would  be  collected  without  any  mlschievons  inquisi- 
torial process.  If  ortgages  are  generally  spread  upon  the  pnblic  records,  and  the 
special  policy  of  other  laws  has  alreadv  opened  the  affairs  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies to  the  supervision  of  public  officials. 

Fifth.  Counties,  towns,  and  other  local  subdivisions  would  raise  no  taxes, 
except  for  their  own  purposee  exolusively,  and  consequently  the  entire  responsi- 
bility would  be  centred  npon  the  local  officials. 

The  committee  also  sug^sted  that  there  should  be  a  material  increase  in  the 
taxation  of  corporations  moorporated  in  other  States  and  paying  to  other  States 
an  organization  or  capital  stock  tax  and  yet  doing  business  in  New  Tork  and 
employing  their  capital  there.  New  York,  the  committee  said,  can  not  afford 
to  Ignore  much  longer  the  discriminating  legislation  of  other  States  with  refer- 
ence to  the  organization  and  taxation  of  corporations. 

The  bill  embodying  the  f  wegolng  recommendations  which  was  prepared  by  the 
committee  and  presented  to  the  legislature,  although  receiving  quite  careful 
consideration,  was  not  passed;  but  we  were  informed  that  It  was  received  with 
favor  by  legislators  and  the  public  generally,  and  was  likely  to  receive  further 
oonsideration. 


The  BOKregatdon  of  State  from  local  taxes  is  the  diattngoit^hlng  featnre  In  tb« 
Bystem  of  taxation  in  tiiiB  State.  Since  the  Tear  1884  there  haa  been  no  direct 
State  tax  levied  on  real  and  personal  pto^ptktj,  the  revennea  derived  from  the 
special  tax  on  railroad  and  canal  corporations,  riparian  lands,  the  franchise  tax 
on  miscellaaeons  corporationB,  the  tax  on  intestate  estates  and  oollataral  inher- 
itances, and  oflicial,  judicial,  and  other  fees  being  sufficient  to  defra;  aU  State 
«^ensee. 

The  general  ByBtem  of  taxing  corporations  directly  b;  the  State  is  effldoit, 
simple,  certain,  and  economical  so  far  as  it  extends. 

The  oontndon  in  the  scattered  and  fniBmentary  laws  of  New  Jersey  npon  th« 
mbject  of  taxation  renders  it  exceedingly  difiBciut  to  ascertain  and  determine 


one  of  the  principal  canoes .  of  improper  or  negligent  admimstrstion  of  the 
tax  laws,  and  the  means  by  which  much  ot  the  evasion  of  propOT  taxation  ia 
accomplished. 

The  codification  of  the  laws  relating  to  taxation  is  greatly  needed  and  wonld 
alone  improve  the  taxation  of  property  in  that  State. 

LOCAL  TAZES. 

The  principal  form  of  local  taxation  is  npon  an  ad  valorem  valnation  of  real 
and  personal  property  not  exempt  as  retomed  by  assesBing  officers  in  local  taxing 
distncts. 

A  poll  tax  not  to  exceed  $1  Is  also  asaesaable  to  every  male  inhabitant  ot  fall 
age,  excepting  volnnteer  soldiers  and  sailors,  panpers,  and  insane  persons,  which 
ie  not  generally  enforced,  especially  in  the  dtlee  wh^  it  is  less  popular  than  in 
the  coim^  districts. 

GENSRAL  PBOPEBTT  TAX 

By  a  constttntlonal  providon,  all  proper^  is  required  to  be  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion under  general  laws  and  byanlformmlee  according  to  its  tmevalne;  and  the 
statntes  of  the  State,  following  out  this  constitutional  provision,  expree^y  direct 
that  property  shall  be  assessed  according  to  its  full  and  actnal  value.  The  mean- 
ing of  tne  phrase  "tme  value"  has  been  construed  by  the  courts  to  be  that 
amount  of  money  that  any  ^ven  piece  of  property  would  exchange  for  in  money, 
or  the  amount  of  money  its  holder  would  M  willing  to  sell  it  for  when  not 
obliged  to  sell — that  is,  its  real  market  value. 

The  usnal  eiemytion  from  taiati^,n  Is  ^ant«d  to  the  property  of  charitable, 
educational,  religious,  and  public  inatitntione,  and  also  limited  exemptions  to 
soldiers,  saUors,  firemen,  anu  veterans.  The  amount  of  exemptions  allowed  nnder 
these  heads  in  1899  was  nearly  {100,000,000  of  property  valuation,  and  the  State 
board  of  taxation  notes  the  gross  abuse  of  these  privileees  and  recommends  the 
greatest  possible  limitation  thereof  consistent  with  sonna  public  policy. 

Stocks  and  other  personalty  rituated  outside  the  State,  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
State,  upon  which  taxes  are  shown  to  have  been  assessed  and  paid  where  located 
within  IZ  months  prior  to  the  date  ot  assessment  in  New  Jersey,  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  assessment  of  property  is  general  is  made  by  a  single  officer  elected  In  each 
township  and  borough  for  a  term  of  8  years;  but  in  many  municipalildee  the 
assessors  are  variously  appointed  or  elected,  and  are  varionaly  designated  as 
assessors,  commissioneis  ot  assessment  of  taxes,  commissioners  of  assessment, 
or  bou^of  assessment  and  revision  of  taxes.  These  boards  consist  of  1,  8,  8,  or 
6  memlMrs,  with  clerks  to  assist  them. 
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corporate,  is  required  to  be  aaseeaed  In  the  local  taxing  district  where  it  1b  located, 
ana  to  each  inhabitaQt  liable  to  scch  tax  at  the  place  of  hie  reeidonce.  The  per- 
sonal property  of  nonresidente  is  taxed  in  the  taxing  district  where  situated.  The 
pereooal  property  of  corporatione  ie  aaeeseed  in  the  taiinj{  diatrict  where  the  prin- 
cipal offic^  is  located;  and  if  there  is  no  principal  office,  m  tiie  township  or  ward 
where  the  operation  of  such  companyia  carried  on.  Pipes  under  gruiind,  whether 
owned  by  individnals  or  coruorationB,  ore  taxable  as  real  estate  m  the  township 
where  anch  pipes  are  located. 

DEDTJCnOHS  FOR  DEBTS. 

Any  person  or  dorporation  In  the  State  is  entitled  to  deductions  of  bona  fide 
indebtedness  from  the  Bsseaament  of  i«al  and  personal  estate,  providing  a  veilQed 
etatement  is  made  to  the  assessor  of  the  debts  owing  and  desired  to  be  dedacted, 
to  whom  owing,  and  where  creditors  reside,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  taxpayer,  inclnding  mortgages  held 
and  other  debts  daeand  owing  from  solvent  debtors,  and  also  a  statement  showing 
when  the  indebtedness  for  which  said  dednction  is  claimed  was  incurred  and  a 
detailed  list  of  the  secnrities  or  property  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  and 
of  the  dates  of  porchase  of  such  seouritias  or  property,  together  with  a  declara- 
tion under  oath  that  such  indebtedness  was  not  incurred  or  securities  or  property 
pnrchased  with  intent  to  escape  taxation,  but  in  good  faith.  Penalties  are 
imposed  for  making  a  false  statement  and  for  transferring  property  to  escape 
taxation.  It  is  specially  provided  that  no  dedaction  shall  be  made  from  the 
taxable  valne  of  real  estate  on  acconnt  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  owner  to  any 
State  or  national  bank,  but  such  dedactions  may  be  mode  from  personalty. 

Mortgages  on  real  or  personal  property  are  not  assessable  for  taxation  unless  a 
deduction  therefor  ^atl  have  Men  claimed  by  the  owner  of  the  property  and 
allowed  by  the  local  assessors,  in  which  case  they  are  assessable  for  taxation  by 
each  assessor,  and  the  taxes  are  payable  where  the  property  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage is  located. 

The  State  board  has  adc^>ted  a  rule  requiring  each  assessor  to  notlfT  assessors 
in  other  dietrlota  of  dedactions  claimed  for  debts  due  from  creditors  therein. 

By  an  act  Imown  as  the  "  five  counties  act,"  it  is  made  lawful  for  owners  of 
land  in  the  counties  of  Hudson,  Essex,  Union,  Bergen,  and  Passaic,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Trenton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Camden  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
holders  of  mortgagee  on  lands  therein  not  to  apply  for  any  dedncoons,  by  reason 
of  any  mortgage,  from  the  taxable  value  of  such  lands. 

The  connties  and  cities  named  in  this  act  lie  contiguous  to  New  York  City,  and 
to  this  fact  the  act,  one  of  the  most  carious  statutes  in  American  tax  legislation, 
making  one  tax  law  for  one  part  of  a  State  and  a  different  law  for  the  remainder, 
is  attriDutable.  Prior  to  1869  New  Jersey  had  a  uniform  law  for  taxing  mort- 
gages, providing  that  the  person  giving  a  mortgage  should  pay  the  tax  on  it  and 
dadnct  the  tax  from  the  princii»l  or  interest  in  settling  with  his  creditor,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  mortgages  falling  dne  were  foreclosed  and  new  loans 
were  not  readily  obtainable,  un  1869  a  statute  was  enacted  exempting  from 
taxation  mortgages  in  the  growing  counties  near  New  York  City,  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  particular  counties.  This  was  modified  by  the  ''five 
counties  act "  above  referred  to,  which  is  still  in  force,  and  which  is  said  to  oper- 
ate to  draw  capital  away  from  New  York  and  into  New  Jersey. 

Mortgage  on  lands  exempt  from  taxation  are  taxable  to  the  mortgagees  at  the 
place  01  their  reeidence. 

Dedactions  allowed  from  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1809  amounted 
to  936,403,820,  and  the  privilege  is  said  to  be  grossly  abused  by  taxpayers  through- 
oat  the  State. 

BOABDS  OP  EQUALIZATION  AND  REVIEW. 

The  assessment  is  revised  and  equalized  by  township  committees,  borongh 
councils,  and  the  common  councils  of  cities  and  villages,  by  county  boards  of 
eqoalizaticn,  commissioneis  of  appeal,  and  the  State  board  of  taxation. 

In  1891  the  State  board  of  taxation  was  established,  for  the  eqoahEatdon,  revis- 
ion, and  enforcement  of  taxation.  This  board  is  composed  of  four  members,  no 
more  than  two  members  of  which  may  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  They 
have  power  and  antborit^  to  hear  and  determine  the  appetue  of  individuals,  cor- 
ponttaons,  and  mnnicipalitles  from  taxassessment,  and  to  make  each  rules,  orders, 
recommendations,  and  directions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  secnre  the  revis- 
ion, equalization,  and  enforcement  of  taxation  within  the  State.  They  areempow- 
ered  to  investigate  the  methods  of  local  assessors,  and  may  oaose  assessments  to 
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be  made  midw  their  direction,  and  by  another  assessor  If  the  local  asaeeaor  fails 
to  aoiaplj  with  the  law  or  the  directions  of  the  board.  The  members  of  snch 
board  receive  an  amraal  compensation  of  (2.600  each,  and  are  required  to  make 
an  B-nniiai  report  and  Bocb  recommendatioiis  as  to  laws  and  methods  of  taxation 
88  thej  nxy  deem  advisable  to  the  State  leraBlatnre. 

The  efforts  <rf  this  board  have  been  efficient  in  obtaining  improvement  in 
assessments,  in  correcting:  errors,  and  in  procuring  improvement  in  legislation 
and  administration  of  taxation  laws  eenenilly. 

As  before  stated,  real  and  persons  property  generally  is  relieved  from  Stato 
taxation  and  assessed  for  local  pnrposes  only,  except  as  to  an  apportioned  State 
school  tax.  The  assessment  of  corporate  property  for  local  purposes  will  be 
referred  to  nnder  a  subeeqnent  head. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  In  1699  was  |750,376,846,  and  that  of  pei^ 
aonal  property  (141,406,591,  84.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  valnatioa  bein^  real  estate 
and  15.9  per  cent  personal  property,  the  relative  ratios  vatrii^  m  different 
ooontiea  from  93.6  per  cent  and  7.4  per  cent,  respectively,  to  64.8  percent  and85.8 
per  cent;  the  proportion  of  personalty  aai'esHed  in  a^onltural  counties  being 
mn(A  greater  than  in  the  counties  containing  large  cities. 

Whue  the  separation  of  the  Stat«  and  local  taxes  i-emoves  the  principal  canse 
for  rivalry  among  asseesora  for  relief  from  Stnte  taxes  through  undervaluation, 
there  is  soil  an  apportionment  among  local  taxing  districts  of  a  State  school  tax, 
tending  to  some  extent  to  Induce  competitive  nndervalnation,  and  through  that 
and  local  canses  the  evils  resulting  from  defective  assessments  by  local  asisessors 
stm  exist  in  a  marked  degree,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  cause  mentioned. 

The  tax  cominiBsion  or  1897,  in  the  discaBsion  of  the  local  system,  says  that  the 
assessors  do  not  comply  with  the  constitutional  mandate  and  make  the  assess- 
ments  npon  a  standard  of  true  value,  bat  assess  at  less  than  true  value;  nor  as 
a  riile  do  they  succeed  in  listing  and  taxing  all  the  intangible  property  subject  to 
taxation.  This  is  noticeably  so  in  cities,  resulting  in  pai-t  from  inherent  diffi- 
oultiee,  and  in  part  from  the  fact  that  local  public  sentinient  does  not  encourage 
and  enpport  the  local  assessor  in  resorting  to  such  inquisitorial  methods,  so  called, 

Sto  nnearth  and  reach  all  of  this  class  of  property, 
nsling,  one  of  tbe  tax  commission,  in  a  special  report,  considers 
._  '-"7^  and  refers  to  the  varieties  and  differences  in  the  valuation 

._ estate  in  all  parte  of  the  Stato  and  to  the  escape  of  personal 

property  from  taxation  almost  altogether,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  as  shown 
by  the  evidence  presented  by  the  commission. 

He  says  there  are  about  400  separate  assessors  and  boards  of  assessors  in  the 
State,  and  nearly  as  many  different  rules  of  valuation  and  assessment.  As  offi- 
cially reported, "  each  assessor  seems  to  be  a  law  anto  himself."  Their  valuation 
In  no  two  counties  agree,  nor  scarcely  in  any  two  cities  or  townships  of  the  same 
county.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  all  assessors  take  an  oath  that  they  have  val- 
ued and  assessed  "  all  property  liable  to  taxation  in  their  several  cities  and  town- 
ships at  its  full  and  trae  value,  at  such  price  as  it  would  sell  for  at  a  fair  and  bona 
fide  sale  by  private  contract,"  he  says  m  practice  they  value  real  estate  from  25 
toTSper  cent  of  its  true  v^ue,  depending  on  the  location  and  personal  orpolitic^ 
prejudices,  and  value  different  contiguous  areas  at  diif  erent  valuations,  though  of 
equal  values  really;  and  as  to  personal  property  they  appear  to  make  no  earnest 
or  honest  effort  to  reach  it  anywhere  except  in  agricultural  districts,  and  even 
there  very  imperfectiy.  This  practice  has  proceeded  so  far  in  New  Jersey,  he 
saya,  that  it  is  now  literally  true  that  "  about  the  only  ones  who  now  pay  honest 
taxes  on  personal  property  are  the  estates  of  decedents,  widows,  orphans,  idiots, 
andlnnatlos." 

It  is  Hoch  inequalities  and  inequities,  he  says,  "  that  sadden  and  exasperate  onr 
feUow-dtizena  and  make  the  cry  of '  eqoid  taxation '  an  easy  rallying  cry  for  the 
demagogue  and  anarchist." 

TheStateboard.in  1891,  when  first  appointed  and  nponageneral  survey  of  these 
oonditionB,  talw  a  philosophical  view  thereof  and  say  that  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  uniformity  and  equality  in  the  aKessments  of  Ifew  Jersey,  should  not  excite 
rarprlM  ao  mncb  as  tne  fact  that  Qiere  is  not  more  inequality  and  injustice  by  the 
887  aonopoors,  all  acting  Independently  of  each  other,  and  all,  in  fact,  trying  to 
impose  on  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  their  friends  and  localities. 

While,  as  above  stated,  the  enorts  of  the  State  tax  board  to  "  bring  about  a 
more  equitable,  jnst,  and  lawful  state  of  affaire  "  have,  in  recent  Tears,  resulted 
in  substantial  improvement  in  aaseesments  and  administration  of  the  tax  laws 
generally,  and  they,  aa  well  se  the  tax  commission,  have  recommended  remedial 
legislation,  the  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  slow. 
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The  defects  in  the  general  property  aasMBinent  referred  to  have  an  importKit 
bearing  apon  the  comparison  of  railroad  taxation  with  that  of  general  proper^, 
u  shown  in  the  inveetigation  of  the  tax  cotnmiBsioa  hereinafter  referrea  to. 

TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

The  contributions  of  corporations  in  general,  except  railroad  and  canal  compa- 
niee,  to  the  revennee  of  the  State  and  municipal  goTemmente  are  received  from: 

First.  A  tax  apon  the  privilege  of  incorporating,  . 

Second.  A  license  fee  or  franchise  tax  to  the  State. 

Third.  A  local  tax  npon  real  estate  and  visible  personal  propert?  by  mnnici- 
palltiee. 

By  the  act  of  187B  no  tax  of  any  Mnd  was  Imposed  npon  the  franchise  or  privi- 
lege of  incorporating.  No  tax  was  laid  npon  the  capital  atoali,  and  it  was  declared 
that  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  all  corporations  thereafter  fonnd  ahonld  be 
taxed  the  eame  as  that  of  individaaU.  The  pnrpose  of  the  legislature  was  to  treat 
the  property  and  bnsiness  of  corporations  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  natural  per- 
sons, and  tne  only  restrictions  imposed  were  Bach  as  were  thonght  necesBU?  for 
ihe  protection  of  etockholders  ana  creditors. 

INCORPORATION  FKK 

Not  nntil  1883  was  an^  fee  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  required  to  be  paid  on  filing  a 
oertificate  of  incorporation ,  and  no  chaise  in  this  fee  has  been  made  since  then. 

Tlie  payment  reqnired  on  tiling  snch  certificate  is  20  cents  for  each  $1 ,000  of  the 
total  amount  of  capital  stock  anthinized,  bnt  In  no  case  lesa  than  (25.  A  fnrther 
fee  of  30  cents  per  thousand  of  increase  is  charged  npon  increase  of  capital  stock,  and 
like  fees  npon  consolidation  where  an  increase  of  capital  stock  is  anthoriced.  The 
eecretary  of  state  received  for  fees  and  taxes  from  corporations  nnder  the  general 
c<OT)Oration  act  and  snpplement  in  1899.  2738.138.61.    (Controller's  report,  p.  15.) 

Prom  the  1st  of  Jannary  to  the  1st  of  Angnst,  1669, 1 ,836  corporations  were  organ- 
ised nnder  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  an  anthorieed  capital  of  (3 ,000,000,000. 

FRANCHISE  TAX. 

In  1884  franchise  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  local  taxee  npon  real  and  personid 
property,  were  first  imposed  upon  corooratlons,  and  in  this  year  it  was  provided 
that  a  certain  annnal  tax  by  way  of  ucense  for  its  AwtoUsee  ahonld  be  paid  \yj 
all  corporations,  except  certain  corporations  enjoying  special  piivUesee,  wldch,  at 

e'esent,  are  railway,  canal,  banking  and  tmat  companies,  savings  oanks,  oeme- 
ries,  religions  corporations,  and  charitable  or  edncationtil  aasooiationa;  also 
mannfactnring  or  mining  companiee,  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  whtMe  capital  stock 
issaed  and  outstanding  is  invested  in  mining  ca  mannfactnring  carried  on  within 
the  Stat«. 
Two  methods  of  determining  snch  franchise  tax  ar«  provided  for; 
First.  By  computing  a  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  or  gross  eaminge. 
Second.  A  per  cent  of  tne  capital  stock. 

The  first  method  is  applied  to  certain  specified  corporations  doing  bnslnms 
within  the  State,  wherever  chartered,  and  the  second  to  corporations  incorporated 
nnder  the  laws  of  the  State,  whether  exercising  tii^  functions  wi^n  or  without 
the  State. 

TAX  ON  GROSS  RECEIPTS  OB  EARNINGS. 

Every  tel^raph,  telephone,  cable,  or  electric-light  company  not  owned  by  a 
lailroad  company  and  otherwise  taxed,  every  gas  company,  palace,  parlor,  or 
sleeping-car  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  every  fire,  marine, 
live.stock,  oaanalty^  or  accident  insnrance  company  doing  bnsineas  in  the  State, 
except  mutnal  fire-insurance  companies,  which  do  not  issue  policies  on  the  sto^ 
plan,  is  reqnired  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  in  each  year  to  make  a 
return  to  the  State  board  of  assessors,  and  to  pay  an  annual  franchise  tax,  as 
follows: 

TXLSORAPB,  TKLZFHOtn,  CABLZ,  ASD  EXPSSSS  OOKPAinSS. 
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proooding,  and  are  reqaired  to  paf  to  the  State  »a  annnal  Uoense  fee  of  3  per  cent 


GAS  AND  ELEOTBIO  LIGHT  OOHPAITIBB. 

These  coinpaniee  pay  aimoally  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  groea  amount  of 
receipts  for  light  or  power  eapplied  wltMn  tlie  State  and  S  per  cent  of  the  divi- 
dends in  excess  of  4  per  cent  paid  or  declared  by  such  cotnpanles.  The  tax 
amonnted  in  1899  to  t39,S12.49. 

PABLOS,  PALACB.  ANII  SLKBPINO  OAR  COHPANIKa. 


ig  this  tax  amoonted  to  |l,22 

>B  PI^  LINB  COHPANIBS. 


These  pay  a  tax  of  eight-tenths  ot  1  per  cent  of  the  amonnt  of  their  btoss  receipta 
fromthetrauBportationof  oilorpetrolenmin  theStato,  or  if  apart  oi  their  trans- 
portation line  Is  without  the  State  npon  such  proportion  of  the  total  gross  receipta 


UFB  IRBUBAHOB  OOMPANtSS. 


_  _  ttlet  day  of  December  each  year,  and  in  addition  thereto  an  annoal  license  fee 
jr  franchise  tax  of  thir^-five  one-handredths  of  1  per  cent  npon  the  total  gross 
insurance  premiTnos  collected  by  unch  companies:  bnt  it  is  provided  that  any 
charges  or  taxes  imposed  bv  the  State  upon  life  insurance  companies  of  other 
States  shall  be  appUed  in  rebate  of  such  taxes.  Such  franchise  tax  in  189B,  less 
the  rebate  of  »n  ,577.78,  amounted  to  |190,964.8*. 

Insurance  companies  other  than  life  pay  an  annual  franchise  tax  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  groaa  amount  of  premiums  received  bv  such  oompanies  for  insurance  within 
the  State  upon  property  or  persons  within  the  Stete.  In  ISUEl  such  tax  amounted 
to  $7,403.09. 

BOBBTT  COHPARm. 


FRANCHISE  TAX  ON  CAPITAl  STOCK. 

All  other  oorporations  liable  to  a  franchise  tax  on  their  capital  stock  as  afore 


annual  license  fee  or  franchise  tax  of  one-tenth  ot  1  per  cent  o 
capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding  up  to  and  including  the  sum  of  $8,000,000;  on 
all  sums  of  capital  stock  issued  and  outstandiUK  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  an  annual 
franchise  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  farther  sum  of  $50  per  annum 
per  $1,000,000,  or  any  part  thereof,  on  allamouute  of  capital  stock  issneil  and  out- 
standing in  excess  of  $5,000,000.    Such  tax  in  1800  amounted  to  $1,068,091.58. 

This  tax  was  imposed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  additional  revenue,  and  tbe  ■ 
rates  were  made  low  in  pursuance  of  the  long-established  policy  of  encouraging 
rather  than  burdening  the  aggregation  ot  capital  for  the  porpose  of  business.  It 
is  not  regarded  as  a  property  tax,  but  as  a  franchise  tu.  Franchises  are  not 
taxable  as  property. 

The  tax  is  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  capital  stock  issned  and  outetanding, 
not  npon  authorized  capital  stock,  and  it  is  held  that  stock  is  issued  when  the 
company  has  received  and  accepted  subscriptions  for  the  same,  whether  paid  <^ 


1,  and  until  the  disstdution  <^  th«  oompaajr. 
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SPECIAL  FRANCHISE  TAX. 

In  March,  1900,  the  legialatnre  of  New  JerBejr  passed  an.  act  for  the  taxatian  of 
all  the  pnnierty  and  franohieea  o(  persons,  copairbnftrahipB,  asBOciationB,  or  corpo- 
ratioiia  iibuik  or  occnpyine  public  streets,  hignwayB,  roma,  or  other  publio  places, 
except  mtimclpal  corporations,  railroads,  anu  canals,  withdrawing  such  property 
from  tazBtios  nndJer  the  geoeral  Stat«  franchise  tax  above  referred  to  and  now 
in  force,  and  subjecting  snch  property  to  the  following  franchise  tax: 

The  respective  assessors,  or  oflBcars  having  like  powers  and  duties  to  perform  in 
each  taxing  district,  are  required  each  year  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty located  in,  upon,  or  nnder  any  public  street,  highway,  road,  lane,  or  other 
public  place  in  each  taxing  distnot,  and  the  valae  of  property  not  so  located; 
when  so  ascertained,  all  sacn  property  shall  be  assessed  ana  taxed  at  local  rates 
as  now  provided  by  law. 

The  local  assessors  are  required  annually  to  tnabe  certified  return  in  writing 
of  the  valuation  of  all  propwty  assessed  under  the  provitdonB  of  this  act,  which 
is  located  in,  upon,  or  under  any  street,  highway,  road,  lane,  or  other  public  place 
in  such  taxiiiK  district,  together  with  the  names  of  the  owners  and  those  operating 
the  same,  and  file  it  in  the  ofBce  of  the  State  board  of  aeseesors. 

All  persons,  copartnerships,  associations,  or  corporations  subject  to  taxation 
under  this  act  are  required  to  return  to  the  State  board  of  asseBsors  a  statement 
showing  the  gross  receipts  of  their  business  in  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ending 
December  81  next  preceifing.  Any  oil  or  pipe  line,  having  i»rt  of  its  trwispovtation 
in  this  State  and  part  outside  of  tne  State,  is  required  to  make  a  report  showing 
its  gross  reodpts  for  trana^rtation  on  its  whole  line,  together  with  a  statement 
of  Qte  length  of  its  whole  line  and  the  length  of  its  line  in  New  Jersey,  along  anv 
street,  hignway,  road,  lane,  or  other  public  place,  and  the  franchise  tax  of  snch 
company  for  onsiness  done  in  this  State  is  upon  aucn  nroportion  of  its  gross 
receipts  as  the  length  of  its  line  in  this  State  bears  to  the  length  of  its  whole  line. 
Such  statements  are  to  be  verified,  and  a  penalty  is  attached  for  failure  or  neglect 
to  ma<(e  snch  statt^ment. 

An  annual  franchise  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  annual  gross  receipts  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  assessed  upon  all  persons,  copartnerahipa,  associations,  or  corporations 
taxable  under  this  act.  This  franchise  tax  is  to  be  apportioned  by  the  State  board 
of  assessors  to  the  various  taxing  districts  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty located  in,  upon,  or  under  any  puoiio  s^eet,  highway,  road,  lane,  or  public 
place  therein,  as  shown  oy  the  statement  so  Sled  with  tne  State  board,  and  the 
taxes  so  apportioned  are  coUectabie  in  the  local  districts. 

The  franchise  taxes  imposed  b^  this  act  are  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  franchise 
taxee  now  aisesBed  against  the  persons,  copartnerships,  associations,  or  corpora- 
tions subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  their  property,  and  the  act  is  not  to 
apply  to  any  corporation  whicn  naa  not  hitherto  or  may  not  hereafter  exercise 
any  municipal  franchise. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  such  persons  and  corporations  will  be  assess- 
able locally_  as  other  property. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  took  effect  January  1, 1901. 

LOCAL  TAXATION  OF  COBPORATI0N8. 

All  corporations  excepting  railway,  turnpike, lnBurance,canal, or  banking  cor- 
porations, savings  batiks,oenieteries,charch,or  purely  charitable  or  educational 
associations  are  assessed  on  their  real  and  personal  property  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation the  same  as  uatoial  persons,  and  are  permitted  deductions  for  debt  the  same 
as  individuals. 
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The  stock  of  corporations,  except  banks, ia  not  aaeesfiable  in  the  hands  of  the 

IndiTidoal  holders,  nor  their  bonds,  except  when  deiluctions  for  the  same  lutre 


pany,  and  the  capital  stock  a 

withm  the  State  being  taxed  in  this  way. 

It  is  the  law  and  universal  practice,  as  advised  by  the  State  board  of  ti 
to  the  various  assessors  of  the  State,  to  Ust  and  assess  corporate  proper^,  both 
real  and  personal,  in  the  taiing  district  where  located  or  found.  It  is  Bald  to  be 
the  common  practice  of  the  most  capable  and  experienced  assesaors  to  measore 
the  true  value  of  such  property  for  local  assessment  by  the  cost  of  reproduction, 
making  allowance  fortne  natural  wear  and  tear  and  depreciation  tma  nae.  The 
value  is  thns  determined  by  the  estimate  and  jadgment  of  the  local  assessor, 
■'  each  bein^  a  law  unto  himself."  Snch  property  ie,  of  course,  taxed  at  local  rates 
as  other  property. 

Maanfactoriea  and  mills  are  said  to  be,  aa  a  nde,  favored  by  the  aesesson  in 
cities,  whUe  aeaeesed  higher  in  the  country  districts;  it  being  the  disposition  of 
the  people  in  cirifts  to  favor  this  class  of  property— first,  because  they  empIo<r  a 
largeamountof  labor,  and,Becond,becau3e  much  of  the  value  of  a  manufaorarmg 
plant  is  unstable,  depending-  upon  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  r^  and  personal  propOTty  of  street  railways,  telephone,  telegraph,  electric, 
gas,  and  water  companies  is  said  by  the  State  board  to  be  eystematicdly  assessed 
m  taxing  districts  where  snch  companies  operate,  the  basis  of  oomputation  of 
value  beine  as  a  rule  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  a  percentage  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation by  Uie  aseeesor.  Pipes  underground  are  assessed  as  rral  estateiu  the  place 
where  located. 

Atsurance  companies  are  aasesBed  and  taxed  locally  at  the  fall  amonnt  of  their 
capital  stock  paid  in  and  accumnlat«d  surplus,  after  deducting  the  value  of  prop- 
erty in  which  the  stock  and  suri'lns  are  invested,  whichisby  law  not  taxable,  and 
real  estate  which  has  been  separately  assessed  to  such  companv. 

Savings  banks  without  capital  stock  are  assessed  and  taxed  for  the  full  amount 
of  tJbeirproperty  and  valuable  assets,  without  any  deductions  for  debt-B  and  liabil- 
ities. I'liDse  having  capital  stock  are  taxed  the  same  as  iuaurance  companies 
above  set  torib. 

Safe  deposit,  guarantee,  and  tmst  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  locally  at 
the  full  amount  of  their  capital  stock  paid  In  and  accumulated  surplus,  after 
deducting  property  in  which  such  stock  and  snrplne  Is  invested  which  is  not  tax- 
able, and  real  estate  separately  assessed  to  such  companies  is  not  assessable  in  the 
huids  of  ila  holders. 

BANKS. 

The  shares  of  stock  In  National  and  State  banks  in  New  Jersey  are  aeseesed  to 
the  owners  thereof  in  the  place  where  they  reside  in  case  of  reddenta,  and  in 
the  place  where  the  bank  is  located  in  case  of  nonresident  shareholders.  In  the 
latter  case  the  tax  assessed  is  a  lien  npon  the  stock,  which  may  be  levied  upon  and 
sold  for  said  tax;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  bank  npon  demand,  for  that  pur- 
pose made  by  the  collector,  to  pa^  the  amonnt  of  tax  assessed  against  such  non- 
resident shareholders,  and  to  retain  the  amount  so  paid  out  of  the  dividends,  and 
the  bank  is  i^iven  an  express  lien  upon  such  stock  for  any  taxes  paid  thereon. 

No  obliganon  is  imposed  upon  banks  with  respect  to  the  pairment  or  collection 
of  taxes  on  the  shares  of  resident  holders,  and  there  is  considerable  confusion 
and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  assessing  of  banks  and  bank  stock  throughout  the 
State. 

It  is  made  the  duly  of  officers  of  banks,  when  applied  to  by  the  assessor,  to  give 
him  a  statement  under  oath  of  the  names  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the  amount 
of  capital  stock,  surplus,  and  other  property  and  assets;  and  the  assesses  1a 
authorized  to  take  sucn  other  means  oh  may  be  in  his  power  to  ascertain  Qie  true 
amount  for  which  stockholders  should  be  assessed. 

No  means  are  provided  by  law,  however,  for  noti^in^  assessors  throughout  Vbo 
State  of  the  stock  of  residents  in  their  respective  ^stncts  In  banks  outside  said 
districts  and  taxable  therein. 

In  the  absence  of  legislative  provisons  in  that  regard,  the  State  board  has  tried 
to  secure  uniformity  of  taxation  of  shares  of  resident  holders  hj  supplying  local 
aesesaora  vrith  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  the  taxing  ofncers  throughout 
the  State,  and  to  secure  an  interchange  of  information  wlUi  respect  to  resident 
stockholders  and  the  taxable  valne  of  their  stock,  each  assessor  oeing  requested 
to  procure  a  list  of  stockholders  in  banks  in  his  district  and  notify  other  assessors 
in  the  State  where  any  stockholders  may  reside  of  the  amount  and  value  of  theii 
aharea.    The  failure  of  assessors  to  strictly  comply  with  this  rule  results  in  gre»t 
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lack  of  amformitT  in  the  ameaflment  of  bank  aharea.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
Talne  per  ahare  at  which  btuib  stock  i«  to  be  aaseeeed  is  properly  determined  by 
diTiding  the  capital  stock,  snrplnB  fund, and  ondivided  profits  of  a  bank,  as  shown 
by  Btatomenta  to  the  comptroller  of  the  State,  by  the  nnmbOT  of  aharea,  bnt  there 
is  Qo  central  aathority  to  determine  snch  valne  and  assese  it  nniformly  thronghont 
the  State. 

A  recent  statute  also  provides  that  all  real  estate  of  any  bank  shall  be  aaeeesed 
to  the  bank  where  such  real  estate  is  looat«d  in  the  same  manner  as  real  estate  of 
indindnala,  and  the  amount  of  snch  aeseEsmeat  deducted  from  the  assets  of  said 
bank  in  estimating  the  assessable  value  of  the  shares  of  stock.  The  shares  of 
resident  stockholders  are  taxed  at  localrates,  and  thestockof  a  bank  is  obvionsly 
taxed  at  as  many  different  rates  as  there  are  shares  in  different  taxing  districts. 

There  is  no  direct  State  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  banls  or  upon  bank 

It  is  claimed  on  the  one  hand  that  much  of  this  class  of  property  escapee  taxa- 
tion entirely,  and  on  the  other,  complaint  is  made  that  in  many  taxing  districts 
it  is  taxed  more  excessively  and  at  a  higher  percentage  than  other  classes  of 
personal  property. 

BAILROAD  AND  CAMAL  COMPANIES. 

The  system  of  taxation  of  railroad  and  canal  companies  may  be  deeoribed 
brieflv  as  a  property  tax  by  the  State,  through  State  assessois  or  officers,  with  a 
distribution  of  a  peat  of  the  tax  by  the  State  to  the  local  taxing  diatricte  for  the 
support  and  maintenauce  of  the  local  and  municipal  governments. 

Property  used  for  railroad  and  canal  purposes  is  segregated  from  the  property 
owned  by  other  corporations  and  individuals,  and  is  valued,  assessed,  and  taxed 
as  a  class  by  itself. 

The  property  of  railroad  and  oanal  oompaniee  not  used  for  nulroad  and  canal 
purposes  is  assessed  and  taxed  by  the  same  assessors,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
the  same  rat«  as  the  taxable  property  of  other  property  owners  in  the  same 
municipal  divieioD  or  taxing  djstnct.  The  prox»erty  of  railroad  and  canal  com- 
panies used  for  railroad  and  canal  purposes  is  assessed  by  the  State  board  of 
assessors,  which  meets  annually  for  that  purpose,  and  is  required  in  such  vena- 
tion to  ascertain — 

First.  The  length  and  value  of  the  main  stem  of  each  railroad  and  of  the  water- 
way of  each  canal,  which  is  held  to  include  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  100  feet 
in  width,  with  its  rails  and  sleepers,  and  deiKtt  buildings  ased  for  paesetwers  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  length  of  such  main  stem  and  waterway  in  eacn  taxing 
district,  whether  city,  village,  township,  or  borough;  the  above  being  designated 
as  "  flrst-claea  property  "  or  "  main  stem." 

Second.  The  value  of  the  other  real  estate  used  for  railroad  or  canal  ^nriKises 
in  each  taxing  district  in  this  State,  including  the  roadbed  (other  than  main  stem] 
waterways,  reservoirs,  tracks,  buildings,  waterworks,  riparian  rights,  etc., naually 
designated  as  "  second-class  "property. 

Third.  The  value  of  all  the  tangible  personal  property  of  each  railroad  and 
canal  company,  which  includes  all  rolling  stock,  locomotives,  oars,  ferryboat*,  all 
machinery,  and  other  tangible  personal  property  of  railroad  or  canal  companies; 
also  the  locomotives  and  cars  not  belonging  to  snch  railroad  company,  but  built 
for  its  uses  and  aotnally  used  in  the  State  or  under  its  control  in  the  State  by  sleep- 
iiur  car  or  other  companies. 

Fourth.  The  value  of  remaining  property,  including  franchises. 

The  State  board  of  assessors  may^  require  a  complete  statement  and  description 
of  the  property  of  such  companies  in  the  various  taxing  districts  to  be  famished 
by  the  assessors  of  such  districts,  showing  the  property  used  and  that  not  used 
for  railroad  uid  canal  pnrposes. 

Every  railroad  and  canal  company  is  also  reqnired  to  file  annually  with  such 
board  a  sworn  statement,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  property  in  each 
taxing  district  as  it  existed  on  the  1st  day  of  January  last  past,  and  showing  in 
detaU  its  real  estate,  total  length  of  road,  including  branch  and  leased  lines,  length 
within  the  State,  length  of  double  or  side  tracks,  number  and  value  of  all  buUdings 
and  structures,  roUmg  stock,  and  tangible  personal  property;  also  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  the  number  of  shares,  amount 
of  capit^  stock  paid  up,  the  market  value,  or  if  no  market  value,  the  actual 
value  of  the  shares  and  the  total  amount,  and  the  details  and  partdculars  of  all 
Indebtedness. 

Where  the  properly  of  any  railroad  or  canal  company  is  leased  to  or  operated 
t^  ai^  ofter  corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  such  property  is  assessed  to  the 
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leesor,  and  if  the  leasee  or  operating  companj^,  bting  a  foreign  cxirporation,  luu 
property  other  than  that  derived  from  the  leasing  company,  it  is  taxed  npon  mich 
Droperty  aa  any  domeatic  company.  Any  tangible  personal  property  of  Boch 
foreign  company,  if  nsed  bat  i»rt  of  the  time  within  the  State,  is  annnnnod  Boob 
proportioiiate  part  of  its  value  as  the  time  for  which  it  la  osed  bean  to  the  whola 

The  same  dedactionB  for  debts  are  allowed  aa  In  the  case  of  private  indlvldnals. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  valaation  and  asBeeament  the  State  board  prooeeda 
to  compute  the  tax  apotf  the  entire  assessed  valuation.  Each  company  paya  to 
&e  State  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  <»ie-half  of  1  per  cent  annnallv  npon  moh  dotur  of 
Its  entire  valuation— i.  e. ,  on  all  proi>erty  inclnded  in  the  above  i  clasaea  or  anb- 
diviaions.  Until  the  year  1897  all  thLs  tax  was  paid  into  the  StMte  treaaory,  and 
waa  need  exclnslTely  by  the  State  for  State  pnrpoaea.  In  1806  ttda  tax  smoonted 
toJU,108,GS9,  levied  npcni  a  valuation  of  railroad  and  canal  property  of  t290, 700,688. 

By  an  act  of  1807  the  amonnt  of  anch  tax  which  ia  aaaemed  to  tae  proper^ 
described  in  soMivMon  S,  and  designated  seoond-clasa  property,  ts  required  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  taxing  district  throngh  which  anch  railroads  or  canals  mn,  giving 
to  each  district  the  amount  of  taxea  asaeeaed  to  the  property  of  each  railroad  or 
oanal  company  therein. 

Besides  this  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  Uieir  Talnation,  anch  oompaniee 
we  reqnired  to  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  at  the  local  rate  as  fixed  by  the  local  taxing 
dlatric^  in  which  such  property  is  located,  for  connty  and  mnnicipal  pnrpoaea,  on 
the  property  included  in  aabrnvision  3,  provided  that  snch  tax  shall  in  no  oaae 
exc^d  1  per  cent  of  the  valaatioii. 

The  tax  ia  paid  to  the  State  treaenrer,  and  the  State  controller  pays  the  amonnt 
of  snch  tax,  tc^ether  with  the  respective  shares  of  snch  districts  m  the  tax  levied 
at ono-half  of  1  per  cent  aforesaid,  to  the  various  connty  collectors  or  city  treaenrers. 

In  ltJU5  this  looal  tax  amounted  to  9110,882.18  npon  a  valnation  of  $41,]20JBt6. 
The  total  tax  paid  in  1806  by  railroad  and  oanol  oompaolee  amounted  to 
$1,514,411-24. 

In  1890  the  total  valnation  amounted  to  (333,816,684,  the  State  tax  (one-half  of  1 
per  cent)  on  first-class  property  retained  betaig  t^.<H-8S,  and  the  whole  tax  on 
Becond-clase  property  |S10,19S.06,  made  up  ot  the  raie-half  of  1  per  cent  tax 
(y:!08,440.45)  and  the  tax  at  local  rates  (1406,746.01).  The  total  tax  paid  by  raU- 
road  and  caJial  companies  in  1809  was  91,017,630.19. 

The  State  thus  receives  from  railroad  and  canal  companies  a  tax  of  one-half  ot 
1  per  cent  npon  the  total  assessed  valuation,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the 
aecond-class  property  described  in  subdivision  3.  The  local  taxing  districts 
receive  a  tax  of  11  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  aecond-claBB 
property,  1  per  cent  beiuK  the  local  rate. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  under  this  lyatem  such  property  la 
asaeased  at  its  full  cosh  value,  bat  whether  this  claaa  of  property  pays  a  propor- 
tionate amonnt  of  taxea  aa  compared  with  a  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  inaividn- 
ala  or  corporations  sobject  t 
there  has  Deen  considerable 

It  ia  obviona  that  if  it  be  asmimed  that  the  oonatitutional  and  statntor;  require- 
ments as  to  valuation  are  carried  out  b^r  assessorB,  and  all  property  assessed  at 
full  values  under  both  systems,  the  taxation  of  one  as  compared  with  the  other  is 
not  uniform  and  eqn&l,  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  one  being  one-haU  of  1 
per  cent  on  the  whole  and  1  per  cent  additional  on  a  portion,  wUle  the  "average" 
rate  upon  the  other  in  the  various  taxing  districts  in  the  State  was,  in  180B,  aoocvd- 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  taxation,  917-20  per  91,000  of  valuation. 

It  is  conceded,  however,  that  under  the  general  property  tax  substantially  all 
assessed  property  is  sreatly  undervalued,  while  a  luge  part  of  the  prop^^ 
escapes  entirely,  which  facts  must  be  taken  into  couMdermon  in  attemptmg  a 


The  tax  commission  of  New  Jersey,  in  1807,  undertook  to  make  anch  a  com- 
parison of  the  taxes  paid  by  railroads  and  canals  with  the  taxes  paid  by  individuals 
and  other  corporations.  Evidence  and  argomenta  pro  and  con  were  made  and 
submitted,  and  echedulea  were  made  under  different  methods  of  comparison.  One 
set  of  schedules  showed  that  railroads  derived  an  advantage  in  taxes  and  the  other 
that  they  were  paying  in  excess  of  their  jnst  share  of  taxea. 

The  commission  in  its  report  says  that  the  varying  schedules  illustrate  "how 
Impracticable  it  is  to  compare  two  things  which  are  essentlflJly  dissimilar;  how 
dimcult  and  unsatisfactory  it  is  to  make  a  correct  and  just  comparison  of  two 
systems  of  taxation  baaed  npon  dissimilar  principles.  Such  compariaons  ma^  be 
useful  In  a  general  way  and  for  the  most  general  pnrpoeee,  but  they  are  nn8mt«d 
to  base  tax  l^islation  upon,  without  a  principle,  which  should  always  be  the  pri- 
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tDKTj  coudderation,  and  the  .flKuree  aecondar;.  And  wliether  the  one  set  of  fix- 
uTM  ia  mathematicallT  correct,  or  approximately  eo,  or  the  other,  is  of  smSl 
moment  In  the  view  whloh  the  comnuaoion  takes  of  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
viz.,  the  act  ctf  I8H,  aa  amended  1688,  (the  present  system  of  taxing  railroads) , 
should  not  be  distnrbed,  except  as  indicated. 

While  this  doea  not,  in  express  terms,  state  that  snch  property  is  jnstly  and 
equitably  taxed  as  conipared  with  other  property,  that  ia  the  loeical  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  tbe  pontiTe  approval  of  the  exiatu^  system,  and  failure  to  recom- 
mend any  ebange  in  the  rates  of  taxatioh  of  sach  property. 

One  of  the  eommiasloneTs,  Mr.  Jas.  F.  Basling,  who  joined  in  the  report  of  the 
oommisdon,  in  a  special  report  diacnsaea  the  subject  of  comparison  more  folly, 
and  says: 

"  In  effect  this  eyatem  yields  a  tax  of  on&-half  of  1  per  cent  on  all  railroad 
property  (except  what  is  not  need  for  railroad  porpoees),  for  the  nse  and  benefit 
of  Uie  State,  and  amoonted  in  189S  to  {1,014,411.24.  It  is  trae  this  taxes  railroad 
vtowTty  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  part  and  only  li  per  cent  as  to  the  rest 
Bnt  the  listii^  of  railroad  property  has  been  made  bo  thorough  and  complete,  and 
the  Talnationa  fixed  so  high  and  trne  by  the  State  board  of  assessors  that,  so  far 
as  appeared  in  evidence  before  the  commission,  tliis  class  of  property  seems  now 
to  pay  its  joat  and  foil  ahare  of  taxes  in  New  Jersey.  Indeed,  the  State  board  of 
aaseasors  in  their  annual  report  for  1804,  paee  7,  declare:  '  It  can  be  proven  by 
facts  and  flgoree,  beyond  any  qn«tlon,  that  Uae  railroad  corporations  (of  New 
Jersey)  are  paying  to-day  more  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  ownings  than  are  the 
individual  taxpayers  of  the  State,'  and  in  their  report  tor  1896  (p.  6)  they  reiterate 
this  opinion.  And^  beeidea,  tli^  pay  their  taxes  regularly  every  year  to  the  last 
doUar  assessed  against  them,  without  anv  deduction  for  debts  or  otherwise,  and 
without  costing  the  State  a  dollar  to  collect  them.  Let  us  then  be  fair  to  our 
railroads.  They  constitate  a  large  item  in  the  tax  ratables  of  the  State,  and  from 
the  official  reports,  exhiUtB,  and  other  evidence,  produced  before  the  commisBion, 
it  is  but  just  to  Bay  tbey  do  not  appear  to  be  in  fault  on  thia  line." 

mHEBITANOE  TAX. 


A  tax  for  the  use  of  the  State  of  (S  on  every  $100  of  valne  of  all  estetee  valued 
over  (500,  which  shall  pass  by  will  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of  New  Jersey,  except 
legacies  or  estetes  paeeing  to  certain  designated  relatives  or  certain  charitable 
bequests,  is  imposed  by  law.  The  amount  received  bom  this  source  in  1899 
amounted  to  980,030.08. 

LIQUOB  LICENSES. 
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FEmrSTXTAKXA. 

A  dlBtingniahing  featore  of  the  taxation  system  of  this  State  is  the  separation 
of  State  and  local  taxation. 

The  work  of  assessing  State  taxes  ie  pnt  into  the  hands  of  a  single  tribunal, 
while  local  assessments  are  confined  Btricttj  to  local  parpoees.  Property,  real  and 
personal,  liable  to  local  taxation  is  not  taxed  for  Stat«  purposes,  and  vice  versa. 

Taxes  for  oonnty,  township,  and  mnnicipal  purposes  are  assessed  upon  real 
estate,  horses  and  cattle  over  i  years  of  age,  occupations,  profeaaionB,  and  posts  of 
profit.  Beal  estate  so  taxed  does  not  include  that  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
quasi-public  corporations,  that  being  included  in  the  State  taiation. 

AH  this  property  is  taxable  for  local  purposes  only,  and  assessed  by  local  assess- 
ors who  have  noUiing  to  do  with  State  taxes.    All  other  personal  property  Ie 


enne  derived  From  retail  liquor  licenses  is  also  given  np  to  oonntiea,  townships, 
and  municipalides. 

The  taxes  for  State  purposes  are  almost  wholly  paid  by  corjKirations,  leaving 
individuals  subject  to  taxation  for  local  parpr«es  only,  except  tlmt  the  mortgages, 
bonds,  and  other  classes  of  personal  property  taxable  nnder  State  laws  held  by 
them  pay  a  State  tax,  bat  three-fourtns  of  this  tax  ie  returned  to  the  counties. 

Coirorations  pay  no  local  tax  except  upon  real  estate  (and  in  case  of  railroads 
and  omer  quasi-public  corporations,  not  upon  that) ,  and  except  upon  horses  and 
cattle  owned  by  them. 

The  i»roperty  of  corporations  is  in  the  m.aln  taxed  by  the  State  board  for  State 

Sirposes,  The  reaJ  estate  of  manufacturing  companies  is  eubject«d  to  local  taxa- 
on  as  other  real  estate  in  the  districts  where  the  same  la  located,  but  the  capital 
stock  of  such  companies  engaged  in  manufacturing  business  is  exempt  from  tex- 
ataos  for  all  pui^)oeee  by  statute.  This  exemption  is  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
manufacturing  investments. 

STATE  TAXES. 

The  tevenQOB  of  the  State  are  collected  by  two  distinct  methods  and  divided 
into  two  classes: 

First.  Taxes  paid  directly  or  through  other  State  officers  to  the  State  treasurer. 

Second.  Taxes  oollected  by  conn^  officers,  and  by  them  paid  to  the  State 
treasurer. 

BONUS  ON  CHARTERS. 

One  of  the  sources  of  direct  revenne  for  State  porposea  is  a  bonus  on  charters 
of  corporations,  such  a  bonus  being  defined  by  the  courts  to  be  the  price  paid  the 
Commonwealth  by  a  corporation  for  the  privileges  conferred  on  sucn  corporation 
by  its  charter.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  tax  in  a  legal  sense,  although  for  otir  pur- 
pose it  may  be  considered  as  such,  and  it  does  not  relieve  any  corporation  from 
regolar  taxation. 

The  bonus  is  fixed  by  law  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  of 
authorized  capital  stock,  and  a  like  amount  on  authorized  subsequent  increases  of 
stock  on  one  class  of  corporations,  payable  before  the  charter  s  issue,  and  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  another  class,  payable  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  before  the 
charter's  issue,  and  a  like  amount  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  tba  date  of 
the  charter. 

The  amount  realized  by  the  State  from  this  source  in  1808  was  as  foUows: 

From  incorporated  State  banks $984.  W 

From  tmst  companies 7,338.84 

From  corporations  and  associations 488,079.71 

Total ,440,e»7.K 
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TAX  UPON  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

This  State  derives  about  one-half  of  its  public  revenue  from  tbe  taxation  of 
corporations.  All  snch  taxes  are  assessed  and  collected  by  Statu  officers.  Tile 
principal  tax  upon  oorporations  is  that  upon  capital  stock,  so  called,  to  which  all 
corporatione  having  capital  stock,  except  banks,  savings  institationa,  and  foreign 
tnanranoe  companies,  ore  Bubject. 

The  companies  subject  to  each  tax  include  every  coiporation  having  capital 
Btock,  aasociationa  and  limited  partnerships  organized  or  incorporated  by  or 
tmder  the  laws  of  the  State  or  incorporated  or  organized  by  or  under  the  laws  of 
any  other  Stat*  or  Territory,  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  foreign  government 
and  doing  business  in  and  liable  to  taxation  within  Pennsylvania  or  having  capital 
or  property  employed  within  the  State,  with  the  exceptions  above  nwued. 

Formerly  this  tax  was  assessed  on  the  capital  stock  on  the  basis  of  the  dividends 
paid,  bat  under  an  act  passed  in  1891,  which  provides  increased  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  burden  of  local  taxation  and  for  greater  uniformity,  the 
taxing  of  dividends  based  on  assessment  of  capital  stock  was  abandoned,  and  pro- 
TisioQ  was  made  for  the  aaeeBsment  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  corporations  upon 
its  true  value. 

In  the  aasesBment  of  capital  stock  of  corporations  by  State  offlcei-s.the  value  of 
such  capital  stock  is  based  in  the  jnd^ent  and  discretion  of  such  officers  upon  a 
wide  range  of  inqniry  and  investigation,  and  such  assesfinient  is  made  to  include 
the  actnw  value  of  all  property,  franchiaes,  and  everything  of  value  they  possess. 

Under  the  decisions  of  tne  courtB  of  the  Stat«  and  the  practice  of  State  assess- 
ing officers,  the  value  of  capital  stock  of  corporations  is  based  upon  all  the  prop- 
erty, assets,  franchises,  and  earning  capacity  of  such  corporations,  without  r^^ard 
to  their  debts. 

As  a  factor  in  determining  such  valuations,  sworn  detailed  reports  are  required 
annually  from  officers  of  corporations,  except  banks,  savinga  Inetitations,  and 
foreign  insurance  companies,  showing: 

(1)  The  total  authpnzed  capital  stock. 

(2)  Total  authorized  number  of  shares. 
(8)  Number  of  ehareeof  stock  issued. 
(4)  Par  value  of  each  shore. 

(6)  Amount  paid  into  the  treasury  on  each  share. 
(61  Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in. 

(7)  Amount  of  capital  stock  on  which  dividend  was  declared. 
(6)  Date  of  each  dividend  declared  during  the  year. 

?BJ  Rate  per  cent  of  each  dividend  declared. 

rlO)  Amount  of  each  dividend  daring  previous  year. 

(II)  Gross  earnings  during  the  year. 

(13)  Net  earnings  during  the  year. 

(16)  Amount  of  snrplns. 

(16)  Amount  of  profit  added  to  sinking  fund. 

(17)  Higheet  price  of  salee  of  stock  between  the  1st  and  16th  days  of  November 
of  the  year. 

(16)  Highest  price  of  sales  of  stock  during  the  previous  year. 

(IS)  Average  price  of  sales  of  stock  during  the  year,  and  also  the  sworn  esti- 
mate and  appraisement  of  two  officers  of  each  corporation  of  the  capital  stock 
at  its  actual  value  in  cash,  not  less  than  the  average  price  which  said  stock  sold 
for  during  the  previous  year,  and  not  less  than  the  price  or  value  indicated  or 
measored  by  net  earnings,  or  by  the  amount  of  profits  by  dividends  or  carried 
into  enrpluB  or  sinking  fund. 

These  reports  are  not  conclnave  upon  the  State  assessing  officers,  who  ascertain 
the  value  of  this  capital  stock  not  only  from  the  extensive  data  furnished  in  tbeae 
Bwom  reports,  bnt  from  information  obtained  from  other  sources. 

This  method  of  valuation  takes  into  consideration,  as  we  have  stated,  not  only 
the  franchises  or  rights  of  bnsinees,  bat  the  success  of  business,  good  will,  future 
prospects,  administrative  efficiency,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  np  the 
value  of  capital  Btock. 

A distingnished  judge  of  that  State  recently  said,  "There  is  a  tendency  in 
Pennirrlvania  to  settle  down  upon  the  earning  capacity  as  the  trne  subject  of  tax- 
ation." However  this  may  be,  it  seems  clear  that  everything  going  to  make  np 
the  earning  capacity  of  corporations  is  practically  taken  into  consideration  in 
determinit^  the  assessment  of  their  capital  stock. 

It  will  be  obsOTved  that  the  law  requires  that  the  valuation  of  capital  stock 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  the  average  price  of  sales  of  Aaree.  The  actual  valne 
may  be  mooh  greater,  bnt  in  no  case  may  it  be  lesa. 
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tion  of  capital  stock  for  taxation  in  the  case  ol 


property  and  aaeets  oE  67017  Kind,  incladms  its  bonds,  mortgagee,  and  money  at 
mt^eet,  and  its  franchisee  and  privileges ;  and  the  amount  of  the  incombrance  on 
its  property  and  franchises  is  aleo  a  relevant  fact  to  be  oonaideied,  bat  is  not 
to  be  Bpeoifioally  dedacted  from  the  valnation  so  ascertained  and  determined. 

Foreign  corporations  doing  bnsineas  in  Pennsylvania  are  taxable  like  domestic 
corDorationa,  on  so  mnoh  01  their  capital  as  is  invested  In  the  State. 

The  fact  that  a  foreign  transportation  company  running  its  cars  into,  throT^b, 
and  ontof  the  State,  UBo  operates  them  in  other  States,  does  not  exempt  thecom- 
pany  from  tazee  npon  the  capital  invested  in  cars  in  Pennsylvania. 

Palace  car  companies  whose  cars  mn  into  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  are 
taxable  on  ^e  proportion  which  the  total  nnmber  of  miles  traveled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  their  care  bears  to  the  miles  traveled  by  all  their  cars  in  all  States. 

Railroad  companies  whose  lines  extend  from  Pennsylvania  into  other  States 
are  taxable  on  the  proportion  of  their  capital  stock  which  the  mileage  of  the  main 
track  in  Pennsylvania  bears  to  the  total  mileage  of  the  company. 

Telegraph  companies  doii^  bnaineea  in  many  States,  w&are  the  like  valne  of 
the  tangible  property  representing  capital  within  and  without  the  State  can  be 
aconrately  ascertained,  are  taxed  on  the  proportion  of  their  entire  capital  stock 
which  the  length  of  their  lines  within  the  State  bears  to  the  total  length  of  all  their 

The 

By  Uie  payment  of  the  tax  on  capital  stock,  corporations  do  not  relieve  tL 

selves  froTo  any  local  taxation  to  whioh  they  would  otherwise  be  subject. 

Corporations,  except  qnasi-public  ones,  are  also  taxed  locally  npon  real  estate, 
and  the  valne  of  sncn  real  estate  is  also  included  in  the  capital  stock  valnation. 
Quasi-pablic  corporations  are  taxable  locally  on  real  estate  not  necessary  to  the 
operataon  of  their  lines. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  tax  on  capital  stock  being  a  tax  for  State  pnrposes 
only,  local  taxation  upon  the  property  in  which  t^  capital  stock  of  a  company 
is  invested  does  not  constitnte  double  taxation. 

An  appeal  troia  the  t^  assessment  of  the  StAte  offlcers  may  be  taken  by  any 
corporation  in  the  State  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Dauphin  county,  where 
the  capital  of  the  State  is  located. 

Blank  forms  of  reports  of  capital  stock  for  the  use  of  different  classes  of  cor- 
porations are  prepared  by  State  officers. 

Corporations  which  pay  a  tax  upon  their  capital  stock,  or  which  are  expressly 
relieved  from  such  payment  as  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  companies,  thus 
relieve  their  shares  of  stock  from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  thereof, 
andarenot  reqniredto  make  any  report  nor  pay  any  further  tax  on  the  mortgagee, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  held  by  them  in  their  own  right. 

The  rate  of  taxation  upon  capital  stock  is  fixed  by  law,  being  a  uniform  rate 
of  S  mills  npon  each  dollar  of  the  actual  value  of  the  stock. 

The  amount  actuslly  collected  from  this  soarce  during  the  year  1897  upon  a 
valuation  of  1705,618,672  was  (8,827,608.36,  or  about  38  per  cent  of  the  entire  rev- 
enne  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1869  the  capital  stock  tax  was  $4,G7S,B11. 

TAX  ON  LOANS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CORPORATZONS. 

The  taw  also  imposee  a  tax  on  corporate  loans,  requiring  the  pavment  of  4  mills 
on  the  dollar  on  aO  investments  by  residents  of  the  State  in  the  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  corporationfi,  public  or  private,  for  profit,  except  banks,  savings 
institutions,  and  foreign  insurance  companies. 

Instead  of  depending  upon  the  holders  of  such  obligations  retnming  them  to 
the  assessors  for  taxation,  the  treasurer  of  each  corporation  is  made  the  agent  of 
the  State  for  the  collection  of  tjiis  tax,  and  is  required  to  deduct  it  from  the  inter- 
est aocming  on  such  obligations  and  pay  it  to  the  State,  the  corporation,  however, 
being  responsible  for  its  payment.  These  obligations  of  domestic  owners  are 
then  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  Obligations  held  by  non- 
re^dents  of  the  State  in  their  own  right  are  not  taxable. 
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Tlie  amount  of  this  tax  in  1897  on  a  Talnation  of  $210,094,523  was  (870,978,  or 
S.08  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  State.  The  amonnt  of  this  tax  in  1898 
was  l866,S16.S8,  and  in  1899,  $1,149,409. 

This  method  of  taxation  has  been  declared  to  be  constltational  br  State  and 
Federal  conrte.  It  is  practically  a  tax  upon  individual  propertj'  in  toe  hands  of 
the  individiial  taxpayer. 

The  aaditor  of  the  State  in  his  report  of  1897  says;  "  This  method  of  collecting 
the  tax  upon  the  obligatioiie  of  oorporations  has  b«en  saccessfnl,  and  has  secnrea 
a  tax  npon  a  cIbbb  of  secnritiM  di&colt  to  reach  throngh  the  local  aaseesors. 

TAX  ON  GROSS  RECEIPTS  OP  COBPORATIONS. 

A  tax  of  8  mUlB  on  the  dollar  la  imposed  npon  the  grosa  receipts  of  railroad, 
street  paaseiiKer  railway,  exprses,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electrlc-llKht  com- 
panies doing  Dnsiness  in  the  State,  from  bnraness  done  -wholly  within  tne  State; 
the  act  thofl  limiting  groee  receipts  being  prepared  with  a  view  to  conformity 
with  the  interstate-commerce  clanse  of  tne  Oonstttntion  of  the  United  States. 

The  treasnrer  of  each  corporation  is  required  to  furnish  the  aaditor-KOneral  of 
the  Stat«  with  a  statement  under  oath  of  the  amonnt  of  gross  receipt  of  such 
company  derived  from  all  sonrces,  and  of  gross  receipts  of  bnaineea  done  wholly 
wittun  the  State. 

It  la  interesting  to  note  the  method  by  which  the  gross  receipts  tax  of  companies 
doing  bnsiness  in  this  and  other  States  Is  apportioned.  In  the  case  of  the  palace 
car  companies,  for  instance,  the  groes  receipts  are  taxed  as  follows:  The  company 
reports  all  the  moneys  received  for  transportation  between placesin  Pennsylvania 
ana  oUier  places  in  tiie  same  State.  It  retnms  sep^ately,  or  in  diSerent  sched- 
nlea,  the  receipts  of  this  nature  earned  by  cars  running  wholly  within  the  State, 
and  in  another  schedule  such  receipts  oa  are  earned  by  cars  whose  trips  are  not 
confined  to  the  State,  but  are  continued  beyond  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  or, 
beginning  without  the  State,  pass  thronsh  or  terminate  in  it.  The  tax  on  gross 
receipts,  now«T«r,  is  settled  upon  the  fnll  amonnt  of  receipts  earned  wholly  in 
Penju^lTania,  so  retnmed,  whether  earned  by  cars  mnning  only  within  the  State 
or  by  ttaose  engwied  in  interstate  commerce. 

iSx.  Frank  U.  Eastman,  from  whose  exceUent  work  on  Taxation  in  Pennsylvania 
we  obtainedmnchinformationrelattng  to  taxation  in  this  State,  says:  "So  long  as 
the  trofSo  is  carried  on  within  the  State,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  cars 
earning  the  receipts  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  mn  only  within  the 
State.  The  fact  that  a  cor  runs  between  States  does  not  make  so  much  of  the 
trafSc  carried  on  by  It,  as  is  limited  to  the  territory  of  a  given  State,  interstate 
traffic." 

The  tax  npon  gross  receipts  of  corporations  for  1896,  snch  gross  receipts  amount- 
ing to  189,188,400,  yidded  a  revenue  of  |718,B78.ia,  being  Gl  per  cent  of  the  total 
rerenne  of  the  State  for  that  year. 

The  receipts  from  this  source  for  180fi,  1896,  and  1897  were  collected  from  the 
followii^  classes  of  cor[>orations: 
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The  receipte  for  1898  were  1691,933.99,  and  in  1899  $748,214. 
This  tax  has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  conetituUoiial  upon  so  mnoh  of  Uie 
gross  receipts  as  are  derived  from  bnsinesa  wholly  within  the  State. 

TAX  ON  PREHnTHS  OF  mSURANCE  GOMPAinES. 

This  tax  is  divided  into  two  classes:  First,  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies: 
second,  tax  on  gross  premiums  of  domeetlo  insurance  companies  having  capital 

Firat.  The  tax  on  foreign  companies. 

These  companies  ar«  reqojred  to  obtain  from  tlia  commissioner  of  insurance  a 
08rtlficat«  of  aathorily,  showing  that  the  company  or  oasoolatlon  ij 
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to  transact  tmrinees  in  the  State;  and  as  a  condition  <tf  the  annual  renewal  tltereof , 
the  duty  is  imposed  Tipon  every  ench  company  or  association  to  make  report  to 
the  commiseioner  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  nnder  oath  of  the  preei- 
ilent  or  secretary  thereof,  showing  the  entire  amount  of  preminmB  ot  every  char- 
acter and  description  received  by  said  company  in  Pennsylvania  daring  the  year 
or  fraction  of  the  year  endihff  with  the  8lBt  day  of  Decemtier  preceding,  whether 
said  preminiDa  were  received  in  the  form  of  money,  credits,  or  any  other  snbstitnta 
for  money,  and  to  pay  into  the  State  treasnry  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  npon  said  pre- 
minms.  The  commissioner  has  no  power  to  grant  a  renetral  to  snch  company  or 
association  until  the  tax  ia  paid  into  the  State  treasurr.  This  tax  upon  foreign 
insurance  companies  has  been  held  by  the  courts  in  PennsylTania  to  be  constitu- 
tional. 

The  tax  is  paid  directly  to  the  comnussioner  of  insurance,  no  settlemeiit  there- 
for being  made  by  the  accounting  ofQcera.  The  commissioner  ascertains  whether 
the  amount  paid  corresponds  with  the  premiums  reported,  and  if  so,  pays  the 
money  into  the  State  treasnrv. 

The  law  provides  that  one-iialf  of  the  amount  of  thla  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State  treasurer  to  the  treaanrers  of  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  amount  collected  from  these  companies  was: 


Second.  The  tax  on  gross  premiums  of  domestic  insurance  companies  having 
capital  stock. 

A  tax  of  8  mills  on  the  dollar  is  imposed,  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  oai^tal  stock, 
n^on  the  groas  premiums  and  assesHments,  received  from  business  transactoa 
within  the  State,  of  all  domestic  insurance  companiee  except  those  doing  busi- 
ness  on  the  mutual  plan  without  any  capital  stock  or  accumulated  reserve,  and 
except  purely  mutual  beneficial  associations. 

This  tax  is  based  upon  semiannual  reports  of  these  companies.and  is  required 
to  be  paid  on  the  last  days  of  July  and  January  in  each  year.  The  revenue  from 
this  source  was: 

1898., $43,850.68 

1898 -..    M,  761. 19 

1897 M.803.18 

1899 61,883.00 

TAX  ON  BANK  STOCK. 

A  tax  of  4  mills  on  the  dollar  is  imposed  npon  the  actual  value  of  the  shares  of 
stock  of  every  bank  or  savings  institution  inooniorated  nnder  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  of  the  United  States  and  representea  in  Pennsylvania. 

Each  bank  having  capital  stock  is  required  to  file  with  the  auditor-general  a& 
BBnual  report,  nnder  oath  of  one  of  its  officers,  showing — 

(1)  The  full  nnmber  of  shares  of  capital  stock  subscribed  for  or  Issued  by  such 
bimk  or  savinga  institution,  and 

(3)  The  actual  value  thereof;  and  the  actual  value  of  the  shares  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  together  1;he  amount  of 

(a)  Ca^tal  stock  paid  in,  and 

lb)  The  surplus  and  undivided  proflts. 

The  tax  is  assessed  by  the  auditor-general  on  the  actual  value  of  these  shares 
so  ascertained  and  a  copy  of  the  assessment  or  settlement  is  transmitted  to  the 
ba^,  whose  duty  it  is  to  post  it  in  a  couapicnous  place  in  the  bank,  so  aa  to  give 
notice  of  the  vatnation  to  the  stockholders. 

The  bank  mav  then  within  forty  days  from  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  such  settle- 
ment either  collect  the  tax  from  its  shareholders  or  pay  it  out  <^  the  general 

The  auditor-general  has  the  power,  and  it  is  his  duty  under  the  law,  in  case 
he  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  the  report  as  made  by  any  bank 
or  savingB  institution,  to  summon  the  officers  before  nim  for  examination  and 
require  &em  to  bring  with  them  the  books  of  their  bank;  and  he  may  take  fur- 
ther evidence  to  sBtufy  himself  aa  to  the  correctness  ot  therep(»i. 
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It  ia  farther  provided  that  In  cam  &ny  bank  or  BBTingB  instltation  having  capital 
stock  shall  collect  this  tax  from  the  shareholden.  and  pay  i(  into  the  State  treasmr 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  each  year,  the  eharea  and  bo  mach  of  the  cap- 
ita or  Investment  of  snch  bank  or  aaviiiga  institution  as  shall  have  been  invested 
In  real  estate  shall  be  exempt  from  local  taiatdon,  and  snch  bank  or  savings  ineti- 
tatlon  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  report  to  the  local  assoBBors  or  county 
oommisaloners  of  personal  propertyowned  by  it  in  its  own  right  and  shall  not  be 
reqnlred  to  pay  any  tax  thereon.  While  the  law  imposing  this  tax  is  not  very 
clear  npon  tne  subject,  it  is  understood  to  relieve  shares  of  stock  from  taxation 
in  liie  han^  of  the  owners  thereof. 

It  is  specially  provided  that  any  bank  may  elect  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  method 
to  collect  annnally  from  its  shareholders  a  tax  of  10  mills  upon  the  par  value  of 
f^  its  shares  subscribed  for  or  isened,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  State  treasury. 
There  are,  however,  but  few  banks  in  the  State  that  can  profitably  take  tma 
option,  so  that  the  4-iniU  tax  is  practically  the  bank  tax  of  the  State. 

Banks  which  do  not  collect  and  pay  the  tax  on  or  before  Uarch  1  of  each  year 
as  provided  are  snbject  to  taxation  on  the  personal  property  held  by  them,  except 
in  the  case  of  national  banks. 

The  taxes  from  this  source  in  1807  amounted  to  $595,684.  and  in  1899  to  $M8,80I). 

Tmst  companies  are  required  to  pay  the  regular  capital  stock  tax  on  the  actual 
value  of  Uieir  property,  ^anchises,  etc.,  the  rate  of  taxation  being  SmUls  on  the 
dollar,  and  the  real  estate  being  taxed  for  local  pnrpoaeB.  They  edso  pay  the  tax 
of  4  ttiIIIh  npon  loans. 

Taxes  paid  by  tmst  companies  in  1898  amounted  to  (369,810.116.  The  tmst  com- 
panies, it  will  be  observed,  are  taxed  at  a  higher  rato  than  banks,  the  reason  prob- 
ably being  that  they  enjoy  more  valuable  franchisee  and  privileges  than  banks, 
doing  banking  business  to  oil  intents  and  purposes,  and  in  addition  having  the 
right  to  do  trust  business. 

TAX  ON  NET  EARNINGS. 

Private  bankers  or  brokers,  savings  institutions,  and  corporations  not  snbject 
to  a  tax  on  their  capital  stock  or  gross  ptendoms,  are  aabject  to  a  tax  of  8  per 
cent  on  their  net  earnings  or  income. 

BTJILDDm  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

BuiMing  and  loan  associations  have  been  exempted  from  taxation,  but  are  now 
taxed  l^  an  act  of  1897,  providing  that  npon  all  "  full-paid,  prepaid,  or  fully 
matured  "  stock  in  any  bnUding  and  loan  association  incorporated  under  tiielawa 
of  Pennsylvania  or  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  upon  which  annual,  semi- 
annual, quarterly,  or  monthly  cash  dividends  or  interest  siiall  be  paid,  there  shall 
be  a  Stat«  tax  eqnal  to  that  required  to  be  paid  upon  moneys  at  iutereat  by  tiie 
tax  laws  of  the  State,viz.,4millB  on  the  doUar;  and  snch  aasooiationa  ore  reqnlred 
to  make  detailed  annnal  statements  to  the  auditor-generaL 

EXCISE  TAX  UPON  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

In  Jnly,  1897,  an  act  was  passed  providing  tor  an  annual  excise  tax,  so  called, 
upon  the  corporations  or  other  associations,  partnersMpe,  or  individuals  engaged 
in  the  express  bnsiness.  They  are  roqnired  to  pay_  to  tne  State  treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  State  an  annual  excise  tax  for  the  privil^ie  of  ezerdsing  their  fran- 
chises in  Pennsylvania.  The  amount  of  the  wx  is  ascertained  as  follows:  Each 
company,  firm,  or  person  so  taxed  is  required  to  make  under  oa^  to  the  auditor- 
general  an  annual  statement  ol  the  amonnt  of  its  express  receipts — that  is  to  say, 
Ote  amount  ot  total  receipts  derived  by  it  from  car^dng  on  the  express  business 
for  the  previous  year,  with  a  atetement  of  the  total  length  of  lines  of  rail  and 
water  routes  over  which  it  was  doing  bnsiness  during  the  year.  The  gross 
wuount  so  returned  to  the  auditor-general  is  divided  by  the  number  of  miles  of 
lines  to  ascertain  t^a  average  gross  receipts  per  mile. 

When  average  receipts  aretlOOa  mile  or  less  the  rate  Is  1  per  cent;  when  the 
roceipte  exceed  $100  ana  do  not  exceed  $ldO  the  rato  is  3  ner  cent,  and  so  (m,  the 
rate  of  the  tax  increasing  1  per  cent  for  each  $50  of  average  receipts  per  mile 
or  fraction  thereof,  bat  never  exceeding  5  per  cent.  When  the  route  or  routes 
over  which  the  express  business  is  conducted  lie  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  State,  the  gross  express  receipts  over  the  entire  line  or  system  wiUiin  and 
without  the  State  are  divided  by  tba  total  number  of  miles  operated  to  obtain  the 
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averaee  gron  reocdpts  per  mQe,  and  th«  groes  express  receipts  In  PennsylTBniii 
are  Mken  to  be  the  average  ^rins  enresB  receipts  per  mile  multiplied  hy  the 
nnmber  of  miles  operated  within  tbe  State. 

These  componiee  are  also  anbject  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock, on  loans.and  on 
groas  receipts  heretofore  mentdoned. 

BAHiBOAD  TAXATION. 
The  railroads  of  the  State  paid  taxes  for  State  pnrpooes  in  1898  as  foUows: 

Tax  on  capital  stock  (6 mills) |»74,688.M 

Tax  on  loans  (4  mills) 461,917.06 

Tax  on  gross  receipts  (8  miUs) 433,709.04 

Total 1,850.014.74 

As  has  been  obeerred.  they  pay  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  local  taxes. 
AH  their  property  is  exempt  from  local  taxation  except  each  as  is  not  essential  to 
the  legitimate  operation  of  their  linea.  Sach  property,  however,  is  sabjeot  to 
local  taxation,  and  has  been  ao  declared  by  the  snpreme  conrt  of  the  State. 

In  some  of  liie  coontaes  they  are  raqnired  to  pav  local  taxes  on  that  portion  of 
Uteir  real  estate  not  essential  to  the  operation  o!  ueir  lines,  and  In  1698  they  paid 
taxes  on  snch  prapertj  amonntinsto  t7ft7Jt98.48,  the  lu-ger  portion  of  which  was 
paid  in  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  All^heny. 

For  the  year  1899  r^lroada  paid  a  tax  of  $1,888,184  on  capital  stock  valued  at 
•366,686.990,  or  $36,668  a  mile,  and  a  groas  rec^ts  tax  of  $461,618  npon  a  total 
of  $fi6,4Sl,e40  of  gross  receipt  derived  from  trafoc  wholly  within  the  State,  mak- 
ing a  total  tax  of  $3,384,797  paid  directiy  to  the  State. 

In  addition,  railroads  paid  to  local  conunnnities  for  1899  taxes  amounting  to 
$728,714. 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  in  1899,  both  State  and  local,  was  $8,013,511. 

There  is  also  collected  1^  the  State  through  railroad  corporations  a  tax  of  4 
mills  npon  tbe  par  value  of  their  loans  <a  intereat-bearing  indebtedness.  The  act 
taxing  all  perscnial  property,  as  above  set  forth,  makes  a  class  of  corporate  loans, 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  intoreat-bearing  indebtedness,  and  imposes  npon  the 
treaanrer  of  the  company  the  duty  of  dedactins  the  tax  of  4  mills  npon  the  nomi- 
nal or  par  value  from  the  interest  paid  to  taxable  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
retnmmg  the  amonnt  so  collected  directiy  to  the  State  treasnrer.  Nearly  all  mort- 
gagee secoring  such  loans  cont^n  covenants  providing  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est coupons  free  and  clear  of  all  State  ta^es,  the  company  thus  assuming  to  pay 
tbe  tax  of  the  bondholder.  The  amonnt  collected  from  this  sonrce  in  1^  from 
railroads  was  $516,801,  or  a  4-mm  tax  upon  $138,836,000  of  corporate  loans. 

Taax*  paid  bg  trartaportation  and  (ranamtuton  companies,  1S98, 
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STATE  TAX  FBOM  COUNTIES. 

The  remainder  of  the  State  revennee  of  Pennsvlvania  are  assessed  and  colleotad 
by  county  of&cers  and  by  them  paid  to  State  ofooers,  the  anditor-general  having 
snpervieory  control  over  the  manner  of  such  assessment  and  coUection.  This  tax 
is  saseaeed  npon  the  basis  of  sworn  reports  reqnired  to  be  made  by  taxables 
annually,  and  npon  snoh  further  informatim  of  raoord  or  otharwiae  as  the  assoos 
or»  may  obtain. 
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The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  pnrposea  on  personal  property  of  tbe  following 
dsBcriptionB,  whether  owned  or  held  m  tnutee  or  agent,  is  fixed  by  law  at  4  milla 
on  the  doU^  of  valaation,  viz: 

(1)  All  mort^^agea. 

(3)  All  moneys  owing  by  solvent  debtors. 

(8)  All  articlM  of  agreement  and  acconnta  hearing  interest. 

(4)  All  pnblio  loans,  except  tlioee  of  the  State  or  United  States. 

(0)  All  loans  Issaed  by  or  shares  of  stoch  in  any  bank,  corporation,  or  com* 

Cy,  domestic  or  foreign,  or  limited  partnership,  created  or  formed  nnder  the 
B  of  the  State  or  United  States  or  any  other  State  or  government,  inolnding 
car-tmst  seonritieB  and  loans  secnred  by  oonde  or  any  other  form  of  oertifioBte 


17)  All  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  indiridaal  citizens  of  the  State. 

(8J  Shares  of  stock  in  foraiKn  corporationB  held  by  residents  of  the  State  are 
tazanle,  althoogh  the  stock  of  the  companies  issuing  snch  shares  is  taxable  In 
other  Statee.  Bonds  and  mortgages  held  by  a  resident  trostee  for  the  benefit  of 
a  sonresideDt  cestoi  qne  trust  ate  b^d  to  be  taxable  in  this  State. 

(S)  Also  staxee,  omniboBee,  hacks,  cabs,  and  other  vehicles,  and  all  annuities 
yielding  annnaUy  over  $200. 

This  tax  on  personal  property  in  1808  was  $3,788,666.36  on  a  valuation  of  t664,- 
666,566.27. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  three-fourths  of  the  net  amount  of  this  tax  on  per- 
sonal property  is  retnmed  by  the  State  treasnrer  to  the  several  connties  of  the 
State. 

There  is  a  special  significant  provision  In  the  aot  making  it  nnlawfnl  for  any 
person  or  persons  loaning  money  at  interest  to  reqnire  the  person  borrowing  the 
same  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  thereon,  and  providing  that  in  all  cases  where  snch 
tu  shall  be  paid  the  same  shall  be  deemed  and  conrndered  osnry  and  subject  to 
the  laws  goveming  the  same. 

To  facilitate  the  assessment  of  tills  class  of  Intangible  property  each  taxable  ia 
required  to  make  to  the  local  asseaaor  a  sworn  detailed  statement  of  snch  property 
owned  by  Mm,  and  heavy  penalties,  by  way  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  are  mipoeed 
for  making  a  cormpt  and  mradnlent  return.  The  reorder  of  deeds,  mortgagee, 
and  other  instruments  in  each  connty  is  required  to  keep  a  separate  detailed 
record  of  all  mortoages  or  agreements  to  secure  the  payment  of  money  and  fur- 
nish a  statement  of  snch  record  on  the  first  of  each  month  to  the  connty  or  dty 
board  of  revision  of  taxes,  and  the  prothonotary  or  clerk  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  each  connty  or  city  is  Teqnired  to  keep  and  famish  to  snch  board  a  like 
record  of  every  single  hill,  bond.  Judgment,  or  other  instmment  securing  a  debt 
entered  of  record  in  his  office.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  or  board 
of  revision  of  taxes,  upon  obtaining  record  of  the  existence  within  any  county  or 
city  of  such  mortgagee  and  other  obligations  owned  ontside  of  that  oounty,  out 
within  the  Commonwealth,  to  transmit  a  certified  statement  of  such  record  to  the 
commissioners  or  board  of  the  connty  where  such  oblifcations  are  owned. 

A  statement  of  such  obligations  is  in  turn  transmitted  to  the  local  asseasors 
before  each  reKolar  assessment,  for  tiie  purpose  of  assessment  and  taxation  to  the 
owners  thereof. 

Upon  the  refusal  or  failure  of  any  taxable  to  make  a  properly  verified  retom 
the  assessor  is  required  to  make  such  retom  according  to  the  beat  inf  ormation  he 
can  obtain  from  the  records  or  otherwise,  which  retiun  the  conntv  board  revises 
and  corrects  according  to  tlie  best  information  obtainable.  It  is  Uie  duty  of  the 
board  to  sand  for  the  taxable  and  examine  him  under  oath  as  to  snch  taxable 
property,  and,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  nnder  oath  are  shown  for  such  failure 
or  neglect,  to  add  to  the  amount  of  the  estimate  GO  per  cent,  the  aggregate 
amount  so  obtained  Imng  tlie  basis  of  taxation. 


Up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  188S  the  assessed  valuation  of  money  at  interest, 
including  mortgages,  judgments,  bonds,  notes,  stock,  etc.,  was  but  a  fraction  of 
the  Botnal  aroonnt  of  sn<£  proper^  in  the  State,  the  total  valuation  in  tliat  year 
being  1140,886,748;  but  under  the  Improred  meuiods  of  listing  and  assessment, 
and  ttiB  50  per  oent  penalty  provided  by  the  legislature,  the  valuation  was  greatly 
increased. 

The  increasing  amonnts  returned  since  1861  are  as  follows: 

:e91 1579,088,327  I  1895 |«80,0a0,607 

1892 690,882,560     1896 670,808,948 

1898 607,664,408     1897 875,718,487 

18M 616,048,548     1898 «84,8n>,lW 


propertT  ao  passing,  to  the  value  of  |S,000,  'was  exempted.    This 
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Ttie  incream  in  Philadelphia  alone  iras  from  |»5,071,734  in  18S5  to  $309,828,769 

in  ma. 

TAX  ON  COLLATERAL  INHEBITANGES. 

All  estates  located  in  Pennaylvania  or  ontdde  of  that  State,  when  the  person 
seized  thereof  is  domiciled  in  said  State,  passing  from  any  person  dying  seized 
thereof,  either  b^  will  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  other  than  father,  mother,  hus- 
band or  wife,  children,  and  lineal  descendants  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  the 
wife  or  widow  of  the  person  dyinx  poeseesed  thereof,  which  estates  are  of  the 
clear  valne  of  (350,  are  subject  to  alax  of  (9  on  every  hondred  dollars  of  the  clear 
ralne  thereof.    The  amonnt  of  snch  collateral  inheritance  in  1898  was  9884,855.96. 

TAX  ON  DIRBCT  DJHEEITANCES. 

enacted  which  provided  for  a  tax  of  $a  on  every  |100  of  the 

'     ropert;  '       '        

>ject  t 

by  th'e  conrta  on  acconnt  of  the  generous  exemptioi 

TAX  ON  WRITS,  WILLS,  DEEDS.  ETC. 

A  State  tax  of  fS-OO  is  imposed  on  every  writ  of  error  issued  or  appeal  granted 
hj  the  supreme  court,  and  a  tax  of  60  cents  on  every  writ  issued  by  the  inferior 
courts,  and  of  39  cents  on  every  transcript  of  a  jud^ent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  alderman.  Recorders  of  deeds  are  required  to  collect  for  tne  use  of  the  State 
SO  cents  for  every  instmment  offered  for  record.  Registers  of  deeds  collect  50 
cents  for  the  probate  of  each  will  and  the  same  amoont  for  granting  letters  of 
adminiatration.  A  State  tex  of  $10  is  levied  upon  the  commissions  of  inferior 
officers  of  cities  and  connties.  snch  aa  sberiSs,  clerks  of  courts,  health  officers,  etc. 

The  amounts  realized  from  these  sources  in  181)8  were  as  foUowa: 

Tax  on  writs,  wills,  deeds,  ete .' $148,787.40 

Fees  of  county  officers 23,517.33 

Fees  of  State  officers 140,463.76 

Besides  these  revenues  the  State  receives  certain  amounts  from  the  fees  of 
different  State  ofBcers. 

LICENSES. 

Among  the  oldest  sources  of  revenue  in  the  State  of  Fennsylvania  are  licenses 
on  varions  classes  of  business. 

UEROAHTILB  IJOEN8B8. 

AH  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  bunness  are  required  to  pay  annually,  for 
the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  amounts  varying,  according  to  the  annual  sales, 
from  a  tax  of  $7  on  sales  amounting  to  $5,000  to  a  tax  of  tl,U00  npon  sales  of 
$4,000,000. 

The  amount  realized  from  this  source  in  1898  was  $586,999.55. 

LIQUOR  LICENSES. 

The  amonnt  of  State  tax  derived  from  various  liquor  licenses  in  1998  was  as 
follows: 

Retail  liquor  licenses $531,039.46 

Wholesale  liqnor  licenses 458, 73^ .  13 

Brewers' licensee -- _ 163,611.31 

Bottlers' licenses 158,753.01 

Tot:.l —  1,811,180.90 

OTHER  LICENSE  FEK3, 

State  license  taxes  obtained  from  other  sources  in  1808,  viz.,  billiard,  brokers', 
auctioneers',  peddlers',  theater,  circus,  etc,  and  eating-house  licenses,  amounted  to 
$130,651.90. 
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STATE  TAXATION. 

Tho  principal  taxes  received  by  the  Ckimmoiiwealth  of  PennsflTania  for  the 
j»ar  1S)8  may  be  Bummarized  as  follows: 

1.  From  financial  corporations: 

National  banks f4IM,712.44 

Incorporated  State  banks 66,780.83 

Incorporated  savings  inatitiitionB 86,e24.1U 

Trust  companies 882,164,80 

Total 960,221.76 

2,  From  corporations  in  general: 

Foreign  inanranoe  companies 630,932.08 

Tax  OQ  capital  stock 8,014,460.24 

TaionloMS 824,556.75 

Tax  on  gross  receipts 601,523,99 

Tax  on  gross  prenunm-i 88,688.01 

Bonus  on  charters 438.579.71 

Total 5.646.743.78 

6.  From  or  throngb  ooanties: 

Tax  on  personal  property 2,722.245.68 

Tax  on  writs.  wiDs,  deeds,  etc 146, 787, 40 

Tax  on  collateral  inheritances 834,855.96 

Tax  on  direct  inheritances 3,811.86 

Tax  on  loans  (munirfpal  and  county} 339,184.40 

Eeceipts  from  licensee 3,061.445.13 

Total 6.098.280.33 

4.  Prom  other  sonrcee; 

Tax  on  net  earnings  or  income  (brokers,  etc.) 44,888.85 

Tax  on  sale  of  fertilizers 18,490.00 

Total 67,888.36 

MERITS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Ur,  Eastman  ennrneratee  what  he  regards  as  the  principal  meritn  of  the  system 
of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  as  follows; 

1.  The  separation  of  the  local  system,  in  subjects  and  admJnlBtratlan,  from  the 
State  system. 

2.  The  uniformity  resulting  from  taxation  of  coiporatioiis  throngb  Stats  otB.- 
oere,  whence  it  resnlte  that  companies  of  the  same  class  are  taxed  precisely  alike 
in  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  npon  their  real  eetat«,  which  is  taxed 
locally, 

3.  The  resulting  inability  of  communities  to  harass  corporations  in  the  taxation 
thereof,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  impossibility  of  large  corporations  obtaining 
exemptions  to  any  extent  from  taxation  by  bribery  or  other  similar  means. 

4.  Simplicity  and  eSectiveness  in  taxing  all  that  a  corporation  has  by  assessing 
its  capital  stoi^  at  its  real  valne,  or  rather  at  what  its  value  would  be  bnt  for  Its 
iu  !L-btedness. 

5.  The  taxing  of  corporations  on  the  basis  of  sworn  reports  required  to  be  made 
by  their  officers,  the  accounting  offlcers  having  the  power  to  compel  the  appear- 
ance of  company  officers  before  them  with  their  books  and  papers  whenever  they 
need  more  information  than  the  reports  of  the  company  afford. 

6.  The  requiring  of  sworn  returns  of  personal  property,  with  the  system  of 
checks  thereon  before  mentioned,  A  taxpayer  in  Fetmsylvania  can  not  get  rid 
of  taxation  on  his  personal  property  by  swearing  to  a  conclusion  of  law, 

7.  Finally,  the  fact  that  the  consideration  of  practically  all  questions  arising 
concerning  Ute  taxation  of  corporations  is  by  law  intrusted  to  one  court — the 
conrt  of  common  pleas  of  Dauphm  County — whose  jurisdiction  as  to  such  question 
extends  throughout  the  State,  with  an  appeal,  oi  course,  to  the  supreme  court. 
The  judges  of  the  first-named  tribunal  have  uniformly  been  men  of  ability,  and 
by  having  constantly  to  deal  with  tax  questions  they  have  become  deeply  learned 
in  the  tax  lawK,  so  that  their  decisions  have  been  generally  consistent  and  uniform. 


DO  HTDUBTRIAL   OOMHISSIOir. 

EECAPITULATION  OP  THE  STATE  TAXES  ON  COBPORATION3. 

Bonua  on  eharten. — This  source  of  rereniie  is  not  atrictly  a  tax,  bat  the  lolce 
or  conaideratioa  paid  for  the  charter  privileges.  It  is  aow  one-qaarter  of  1  per 
cent  upon  the  amonnt  of  aathorized  capital  of  the  corporation,  or  an^  Babaeanent 
increase,  payable  in  two  installments,  one  at  the  time  the  charter  is  granted  aod 
the  other  within  one  year  thereafter.  The  revenne  from  this  Bonrce  amounted 
daring  the  fiscal  year  1809  to  |780,630. 

Taxon  oavit(d  utoek. — A  tax  is.aaseesed  npon  the  actual  Talne  in  cash  of  the 
capital  stock  of  corporations  at  the  rate  of  S  ndlla  apon  the  dollar,  with  the  excep- 
tions noted.  The  amoont  collected  in  ISCQ  from  capitalstook  (exclnmTe  of  banks) 
was  $4,675,611. 

Tax  on  groat  reeeiptt.—A.  tax  is  imposed  apon  the  ^ross  receipts  of  transpor- 
tation, telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-light  compamee,  derirea  from  btislneaa 
done  wholly  within  the  State,  the  rate  being  8  tniiin  upon  each  doU^  of  sach 
receipts.    The  tax  from  this  scarce  amonnt«d  in  ISW  to  |748.214. 

Tax  on  gross  premtums.^This  tax  is  imposed  apon  the  groes  premiome  of 
domestic  insorance  companies,  derived  from  trasinesfl  done  within  the  State,  at  the 
rate  of  8  mills  upon  the  dollar.  The  receipts  from  this  scarce  amoontod  m  1899 
to  $61,883. 

Tax  on  corporate  loans. — This  tax  Is  imposed  apon  the  interest-bearing  loans  or 
indebtedness  of  corporations,  andis  colle^^ied  from  the  holder  of  the  indebtedness 
by  the  treastirer  of  the  oorporation.  who  is  required  by  law,  as  the  asent  of  the 
State,  to  deduct  the  tax  when  oaying  interest  to  resident  and  taxable  holders. 
The  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  4  mills  apon  the  nominal  or  par  value  of  the  loan  or 
indebtedness,  and  the  amoont  collected  from  this  source  m  1890  was  $1,149,400. 

Tax  on  iMmk  stode. — This  is  imposed  npon  the  shares  of  bank  stock  at  the  rate  of 
4  mills  upon  its  actual  value,  and  is  collected  from  the  shareholders  of  the  bank. 
The  amount  derived  from  this  source  in  1809  was  $548,800. 

Tax  on  net  earnings  or  inoome. — This  tax  is  imposed  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
npon  the  net  earnings  or  income  of  incorporated  State  banks  and  savings  institu- 
tions  without  capital  stock.  The  revenue  from  this  source  In  1800  amounted  to 
$8S,8S7.40. 

(Bankers  and  brokers  are  rejiaired  to  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  oent  upon  net  earnings 
<n'  income,  and  the  amoont  is  incladed  aoove.) 

Tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies.— This  tax  is  imposed  upon  fhe  buxineeB  of 
foreign  insurance  companies  done  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  rale  of  8  per  oent  of 
the  gross  premiams,  and  is  collected  through  the  commissioner  of  tnsarauce. 
The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  in  1800  was  $646,776. 
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Valuation  of  property  taxabUfor  local  purpota,  1S98. 

Real  estate  taxable _ f9, 68S,  1B9, 719 

Horsee,  marea,  geldinga,  and  mnlee  OTer  4  rears  old 88,771,089 

Neat  cattle  over  4  years  old 11,915,817 

Salaiiea  and  emolamants  of  office,  officea,  poeta  of  profit,  profes- 
sions, trades,  and  occnpations 12S,8aS,9M 


A{s;Tegate  valne  of  all  property  taxable  for  local  pnrpoaM. . .  9, 846, 607, 600 
The  seoretaiy  of  internal  afFairs  in  his  report  for  1898  says  In  relation  to  the 
taxation  of  propertr  for  local  porposes:  "  It  is  probable  that  the  STstem  of  taxa- 
tion, according  to  the  enactments  of  the  leKialBtnre  of  Pennsylvania,  is  as  eqnita- 
ble  a  one  us  has  yet  been  devised,  and  the  failnres  that  are  encoontered  and  the 
inequalities  that  exist  are  attribated  in  most  part  to  the  faulty  execation  of  tite 
laws  rather  then  to  anv  defects  in  the  enactments  themselves.  Therefore  it  fol- 
lows that  the  wronKS  tnat  exist,  if  snch  wtodks  do  exist,  are  dne  to  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  execute  with  fldehty  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  ofBcen 
choaen  by  the  people  to  carry  out  the  laws." 

Taxa  for  aU  purpoiet,  1898. 

Amonnt  of  taxes  collected  in  counties  for  all  purposes $00,816,870.81 

Amount  of  taxes  collected  on  personal  property $3,437,880.68 

Amonnt  collected  on  occnpations,  etO- 1,934,082.00 

Amount  collected  on  licensee 0,770,158.06 

Amount  on  real  estate, railroad  (locally  assessed)  ..        757,(1       '" 
Amonnt  on  real  estate  of  other  corporations 3,601,4 


14,400,588.78 

Balance  on  real  estate  of  individuals 80,910,682.00 

The  tax  on  occupations,  professions,  etc.,  is  not  ^nerally  enforced,  some  cotm- 
tiee,  amonK  them  Philadelphia  and  Dauphin,  making  no  returns  whatever. 
More  stringent  legislatiim  for  the  enforcement  of  this  tax  is  nrged  by  olBcials. 
Assessments  ere  made  triennially  under  the  authority  of  the  county  oommis- 
sionere  of  the  several  counties.  Ptecepts  are  issued  by  such  cammissicners  to  the 
local  assessors,  who  i(roceed  to  take  an  account, in  forms  directed  by  law,  of  the 
names  of  all  taxable  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts,  and  also  an  account 
of  the  following  real  and  personal  property: 

First.  Real  estate,  viz;  All  faonses,  lands,  lots  of  gronnd  of  all  descriptiona,  all 
furnaces,  forges,  bloomeries,  distilleries,  sngarhonses,  malt  hooses,  oreweileB, 
tanyards,  and  ferries. 
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8econd.  The  following  perBon&l  propert;r,Tiz:  All  horses,  marei,  gildings,  and 
cattle  above  the  age  of  4  years. 

Third.  AllofficesaudpoatBof  profit, profeesioDS,  trades, and occnpattons;  alsoaU 
single  freemen  above  the  age  of  31  years  who  do  not  follow  any  occupation  or  callins. 

Only  the  subjects  of  taiation  thus  enumerated  are  directly  t&xahle  foi  local 
pnrposee.  The  whole  system  is  nnder  the  supervision  of  a  State  board  of  review 
eommisaioneni,  consisting  of  the  anditor-geneml,  State  treasurer,  and  secretair 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  cities  of  PhUadelphia  and  Pittsborg  have  special  systems  of  their  own  for 
local  taxation  from  like  sources. 

In  conclofiion  we  q^uote  the  following  from  Eastman  on  Taxation  for  State  Par- 
poeee  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  attempts  made  in  recent  years  to  change  the  sys- 
cem  in  that  State: 

"At  the  session  of  1887  an  act  was  passed  which  would  have  materially  changed 
the  tax  system  of  the  State,  but  which  failed  to  become  a  law,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, owing  to  the  failure  of  the  premdent  pro  t«mpore  of  the  senate  to  affix  his 
signature  thereto.  A  tax  commission  was  created  by  law  at  the  same  session  of 
the  legislature,  which  reported  a  revenue  bill,  a  principal  feature  of  which  was 
the  suMtitation  of  a  single  tax  on  corporations  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing 
taxes  thereon  on  capital  stock,  gross  receipts,  and  loans  or  bonded  indebtedness. 
The  legidatnre  teok  no  action  on  the  bill  so  reported,  and  at  the  session  of  1889 
another  tax  commission  was  created.  The  members  thereof  failed  to  agree  on 
any  measnre  and  made  individual  reports,  suggesting  varioos changes  in  methods 
of  taxation,  none  of  which  was  made. 

"At  ^most  every  session  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  past  8  or  10  years  per- 
sistent eflEorts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  bills  usually  known  as 
'  granger  bills,'  because  very  generally  supported  by  the  members  of  the  order  of 
^trons  of  Husbandry,  so  drawn  as  to  effect  sweeping  changesin  our  tax  legislation. 

"As  a  concession  to  the  supporters  of  these  measures,  the  auditor-general  woo 
instructed  by  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  at  the  aee^on  of  1890  to  procure 
from  all  corporations  in  the  State  reporte  made  in  the  manner  reqniredT  by  the 
tax  bill  then  pending,  and  to  make  feigned  settlements  thereon,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  proposed  measure  would  supply  a  sntHcient  amount  of  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  government,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
proposed  system  would  produce  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  with  the  old.  Such 
reports  were  to  be  obtained  for  2  consecutive  years.  They  hare  already  been 
obtained  for  1  year,  and  have  recently  been  required  for  the  second  year.  It  is 
understood  that  the  statistics  thus  far  obtained  have  failed  to  show  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue. 

"til802a  Pennsylvania  tax  conference  was  formed  by  the  representatives  of 
various  important  interests  in  the  State,  an  unofScial  but  highly  respectable  bo^, 
owing  to  the  talents  anA  earnestness  of  the  members  thereof.  The  object  of  the 
commission  was  to  sopply  statistics  upon  which  discussions  of  proposed  changes 
of  taxation  might  be  based.  It  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  lack  of  such  data 
tbat  former  attempts  to  agree  upon  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws  have  failed.  Two 
preliminary  reports  were  made  by  this  conference,  one  containing  much  valuable 
information  relative  to  objects  of  taiation  in  Pennsvlvania,  and  the  other  f^ving 
B  comparative  statement  of  the  t;ax  systems  of  all  oilier  States.  The  commission 
finally  reported  the  revenue  bill  introduced  at  the  session  of  18B5,  above  referred 
to,  data  concerning  the  operations  of  which,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  are  yet  being 
procnred.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Joseph  D,  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg,  the  chairman 
of  the  conference,  its  operations  have  of  late  languished,  if  indeed  its  organiza- 
tion may  not  be  considered  as  practically  dissolved. 

"In  closing  this  sketch  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  State  tax  system  of 
Pennsylvania  can  doubtless  be  improved  in  many  respects,  the  system  Itself  is  a 
very  excellent  one.   The  burdens  oi  taxation  for  state  purposes  are  almost  wholly 

filaced  upon  corporations,  leaving  individual  taxables  subject  to  taxation  for 
ocal  purposes  only,  except  that  the  mortgages,  bonds,  and  other  classes  of  per- 
sonal property  taxable  under  the  laws  of  the  State  held  by  them  pa^  a  State  tax, 
but  three-fourths  of  even  this  tax  is  returned  to  the  counties  to  reheve  the  bar- 
dens  of  local  taxation. 

"  The  State  tax  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  only  in  the  main  just,  but  they 
have  been  so  thoronghlj^  construed  by  hundreds  of  decisions  of  the  courts  that 
but  little  opportunity  exists  for  disputing  over  the  proper  interpretation  thereof. 
"  Before  wholly  abandoning  a  system  so  long  established,  so  thoroughly  inter- 
preted, and  eo  generally  equitable,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  any  untried  sya- 
tern  devised  by  theorists,  every  feature  of  which  must  be  constfuedoy  the  courts, 
it  is  believed  tliat  thoughtful  men  will  require  nothing  short  of  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  the  proposed  system  will  prove  in  aU Importaut  respects  the 
superior  of  the  old." 


The  power  of  tlie  legislatare  In  this  State  over  taxation  nnder  the  conrtitatioTi, 
BB  determined  by  the  decisions  of  the  sapreme  conrt,  is  thns  defined  b;  the  Ohio 
tax  commission  of  1898: 

"  First.  The  constitntioD  prohibita  the  taxation  of  persons. 

"Second.  As  to  property:  (a)  It  most  be  taxed  for  general  revenue  and  by  a  nnl- 
form  role,  according  to  its  true  valne  in  money;  (b)  it  may  be  taxed  bj  aaseas- 
ment  for  si>ecial  benefits  derived  by  it  from  pnblic  improvements. 

"Third.  Busine8S,wbichinc1adesallsubject8of  taxation  other  than  persons  and 
tffoperty,  may  be  taxed  either  for  creneral  revenue  or  for  the  pniposes  of  regula- 
tion, in  BDch  mode  and  manner  as  the  le^islatnre  in  its  discretion  may  determine." 

GENERAL  PEOPERTT  TAX. 

To  these  excessive  limitations  apon  the  legislative  power,  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitntion  of  the  State,  appears  to  be  dne,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  retention  of 
the  general  property  tax  system ,  which, ' '  in  principle,  ia  a  aurviTal  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  earl^  part  of  the  centory,"  and  the  most  vigoroos  eflorte  .to  sub- 
ject property  to  taxation  by  means  of  one  nniform  tax  on  all  classes. 

The  general  property  tax  etUl  constitntes  the  principal  sonrce  of  rerenae  for 
State  as  well  AS  local  porposee,  and  Ohio  has  adopted  the  most  rigorons  and  drastio 
methods  devised  in  any  State  for  bringing  apon  the  tax  roUs  aU  classes  of  prop- 
er^, real  and  personal. 

Dnring  recent  years  efforts  have  also  bees  made  through  specitd  legislatiTe  enact- 
ments, without  pnrening  any  nniform  or  definite  plan,  to  snpplement  the  gsner^ 
property  tux  Bystem  and  bring  it  more  in  harmony  with  modem  economio  oondi- 
tions.  In  consequence  of  sach  desultory  eSoriis  we  find  in  this  State  the  geaumX 
property  tax  "side  by  aide  with  the  gross-receipts  tax.  the  excise  tax,  and  assees- 
'inent  by  the  unit  rnle  obtained  from  the  stock,  bonds,  and  earnings,  and  other8,all 
imposed  on  corporations  essentially  alike  in  charactei  and  differing  only  in  name." 

The  legislature  seems  to  have  been  Inclined  to  resort  to  any  expedient  within 
constitutional  restrictions  which  promised  to  bring  abont  improvement  In  the 
antiquated  system  of  the  State,  and  we  find  corporations  BnbstantiaUy  alike  in 
character  taxed  by  6  distinct  methods,  which  vrill  be  described  hereafter. 

THB  KKVT. 

The  amonnt  of  taxation  necessary  to  be  levied  annually  for  State  porpoees  Is 
determined  by  the  legislature,  for  county  pnrpoees  by  the  connty  commissioners, 
for  township  purposes  by  township  trustees,  for  school  purposes  by  the  Imards  of 
edncation,  for  mnnicipal  oorporabons  by  the  city  councils.  Each  of  these  bodies 
reports  its  estimates  to  the  county  aaditor,  who  levies  the  taxes  upon  ^  valn- 
ftbon  as  reported  to  him  by  the  various  boards  of  equalization. 

ASSESSlfBNT. 


annual  city  and  connty  boards  of  equalization. 

Other  assessing  officers  and  boards  are  the  connty  aaditors;  the  board  of 
appraisers  and  assessors  for  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  com- 
posed of  the  State  aaditor,  State  treasurer,  and  the  attomey'^eneral;  the  annual 
State  board  of  equalization  for  banks,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  State  auditor;  the  annual  State  board  of  equalization  for  railroads, 
composed  of  the  State  aaditor,  the  attorney -general,  and  the  State  treasorer)  the 
flftfteiinlitl  oitr.  oounty,  and  State  boards  of  equalization  for  real  estate. 


C(?tiglc 
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All  propertj  in  the  State,  whether  real  or  personal,  and  vhether  belonging  to 
indiTidaala  or  corporationB,  and  all  aioneT8,creditB,inTeBtmentB  in  bonds,  stocks, 
or  otherwise,  of  persons  reading  in  the  State,  are  declared  to  be  sabjeot  to  tax- 
aUon,  except  only  snoh  aa  may  be  expressly  exempted. 


Under  the  prorisionB  of  the  oonstitntf  on  the  legislatnrfl  has  granted  exemptions 
to  poblic-aohool  property,  all  property  of  publio  colleges  not  need  with  a  Ti«w 
to  profit,  cemeteries,  Slate  imd  Pederal  property,  coonty  bnildings,  honaes 
nsed  exclusively  for  pnblic  worship,  poorhonsee,  boildings  belonging  to  Inatitn- 
tionsofpnrely  public  charity  together  with  the  land  occnped  by  each  institutions 
not  naed  wltti  a  Tiew  to  profit,  property  nsed  for  extingnishing  fires,  public  prop- 
erty nsed  tea  pnblic  pniposee  ezclnnTOly,  penonol  property  to  an  amoont  not 
exoeeding  $100,  etc. 

BEAL  ESTATE. 

Bed  estate  is  defined  to  include  not  onlyland,bnt  all  buildings,  structnrefl.utd 
improvflments  and  flxtnree  ot  every  kind  thereon,  and  all  rights  and  prlvUeges 
belonging  thereto  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  be  assessed  where  located"acoord- 
ing  toitstaneT^neinmoney." 

Beal  estate  is  aseeeoed  deoennlany  by  asaeason  deoted  by  the  people  for  the 
Tarioas  assessment  districts,  which  are  coequal  with  iho  number  of  wards  uid 
townships  within  the  oonnty,  each  aasesaor  asseesing  the  real  property  within  his 
district. 

The  action  of  the  assessors  is  reviewed  by  the  city  and  connty  decennial  boards 
ot  e«]nalization  for  real  estate,  and  their  action  In  turn  is  reviewed  by  the  decen- 
nial state  board  of  equalization  for  real  estate.  Changes  in  valuations  and  errors 
in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  are  reported  by  the  annual  aseeesor  of  person^ 
property,  and  changes  in  valnation  and  errors  are  corrected  and  eqaalized  by  the 
annual  oitT  and  county  boards  of  equalisation. 

PBBSONAL  PEOPERTT. 


by  ttie  United  States,  held  by  persons  residing  in  Ohio,  whether  for  themselves  or 
others.  The  term  "  investment  in  stocks  "  includes  all  moneys  invested  in  the 
capital  stock  of  anv  company,  for  the  taxaHon  of  which  no  special  provision  is 
made  by  law,  held  by  persons  residiDKln  the  State,  either  tor  themselves  or  oth- 
OB.    The  tenn  "  personal  property  "  mclui" 


miership,  w 
t  of  reu  pi 


forming  any  part  of  reu  property;  second,  the  capital  stock,  undivided  {MTofits, 
and  all  other  means  not  forming  part  of  the  ca^tal  stock  of  every  company,  and 
every  share,  portion,  or  interest  in  snch  stock,  profits,  or  means,  by  wnateoevw 
name  the  same  may  be  designated;  third,  the  money  loaned  on  pledge  or  mort- 
gage of  real  estate,  although  a  deed  or  other  instrnment  may  be  given  for  the 
same,  it  between  the  partdes  the  same  is  considered  as  security  merely.  The  term 
"  money  "indadee  an;  mrplus  or  undivided  profits  held  by  societies  for  saving,  or 
banks  luving  no  capital  stock,  gold  or  silver  coin,  bank  notes  of  solvent  banks  la 
actttal  possession,  and  evwj  Aepoeit  which  the  person  owring.  holding  in  trust, 
or  having  the  beneficial  interest  therein  is  entitled  to  withdraw  in  money  on 
demand.  Th«  term  "  credits  "  means  the  excess  of  the  snm  of  all  legal  claims 
and  demands,  whether  for  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  due  or  to  become  due, 
iiududing  deposits  in  banks  or  with  persons  within  or  ont  of  this  State,  other  than 
such  as  are  held  to  be  money,  when  added  together  {estimating  every  such  claim 
or  demand  at  its  trup  value  m  money),  over  and  above  the  sum  of  legal  bona  fide 
debts  owing  by  the  owner;  bnt  in  making  up  the  sum  of  such  debts  owing, 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  no  obligation  to  any  mutual  insurance  company, 
nor  any  unpaid  Bubscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  any  joint  stock  company.nor 
any  snbscrintion  for  any  religions,  scientiflc,  literary,  or  charitable  purpose;  nor 
any  acknowledgment  of  any  undebtednees,  unless  founded  upon  some  oonsidenition 
SotDBlly  received  and  believed  at  the  time  of  making  such  acknowledgment  to  bo 
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or  portion  of  say  liability  as  mrety  than  the  person  required  to  make  the  Btate- 
ment  of  Booticreaite  believes  that  Bach  snrety  IB  in  equity  bonnd  and  will  he  ocon- 
polled  to  pay  or  to  oontribate  la  case  ther«  be  no  secoritiee. 

uaTma  systeu. 

Every  poTBOD  "  of  fnll  age  and  aonnd  mind  "  iB  required  to  malce  ont  and  deliver 
to  tlie  aaeeBsor  a  detailed  statement  of  all  personal  property  owned  by  him  or  in 
hlBpoeaeaBlonorcontrol,  and  verify  the  same  by  oath;  and  the  asaeesor  1b  required 
to  demand  sncb  sworn  Htatements. 

Any  person  who,  being  called  npon  to  list  property  for  taxation  and  claiminK 
to  have  none,  either  on  Mb  own  accotint  or  for  othen,  subjeot  to  taxation,  is  required 
to  make  oath  to  the  tmth  of  his  claim  in  that  regard. 

Snch  statemeot  is  required  to  set  forth  truly  and  disUnotlv  in  nnmber,  detail, 
and  value  thereof ,  varions  kinds  of  ohattels  and  the  vdne  of  all  artioles  of  personal 
property  not  included  in  any  epeoial  claas;  the  average  v^ne  ot  the  goods  and 
merchandise  which  anch  ^rsoo  la  teqnired  to  list  as  a  merchant;  the  valne  of 
property  which  he  is  required  to  list  as  a  banker,  broker,  or  stock  jobber;  the 
average  valne  of  materials  or  maantactnred  articles  which  he  Is  required  to  list 
as  a  manofaotnrer;  monevB  on  bond  or  on  deposit  snbjeot  to  order;  the  amount 
of  credits  as  above  defined;  the  amount  of  all  moneys  invested  in  bimds,  stocks, 
joint  stock  companies,  or  otherwiee;  the  monthly  avsram  amoont  or  ^oa  for 
the  time  he  held  or  controlled  the  same  within  the  preceding  year  of  all  moneys, 
credits,  or  other  effects  invested  in  or  converted  mto  securities  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State;  and  any  Indebtedness  created  In  the  purchase  of  sncb 
secnrities  can  not  be  deducted  from  credite. 

Every  person  who  may  hold  any  property  belonging  to  others  is  required  to  list 
the  same  separately  from  his  own  and  in  like  manner,  specifying  the  name  of 
the  person,  estate,  company,  or  corporation  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Deposits  with  banks  or  persons  suDject  to  draft  on  demand  are  taxable  as  money; 
if  myable  on  time  they  are  taxable  as  credits. 

These prOTir* '-"-    "  '""-'' —  '  "' 

dty,  county,  t 

any  corporation  whether  ii_ 

of  the  corporation  is  taxed  ii . 

Honey  or  credits  as  defined  mngt  be  llat«d  wherever  the  same  may  be,  and  debts 
can  only  be  deducted  from  credits. 

Shares  of  stock  in  banks,  railroads,  and  other  companies  in  Ohio  specifically 
provided  for  aro.omitted  tWtm  retnms  of  holders,  because  the  returns  of  the  offi- 
cars  of  such  companies  embrace  both  capital  and  means. 

Specific  rtilee  are  prescribed  tor  the  vaLuation  of  personal  property,  the  general 
rule  being  "  at  the  usual  selling  price  thereof." 

Investments  are  to  be  valued  at  the  tme  value  thereof  in  money;  deposits  at  the 
full  amount;  credits  for  certain  soma  payable  in  money,  property,  or  labor  at  the 
full  amount;  annuities  or  moneyB  receivable  at  stated  periods  at  the  sum  which 
they  are  believed  to  be  worth  at  the  time  of  IlstinK. 

Severe  penalties  are  imposed  by  lav  upon  asses^ng  officers  for  the  violation  of 
mles  for  valuing  personal  property. 

If  any  party  required  to  Ust  neglects  or  refuses  to  list  or  swear  to  the  state- 
msot  the  assessor  most  note  such  fact  and  make  the  return  from  the  beat  informa- 
tion he  can  obtain,  whereupon  the  auditor  is  required  to  add  50  per  cent  to  the 
amount  returned,  and  the  amount  so  increased  becomes  the  basis  of  taxation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  stock  and  property  of  merchants  and  manufactorers 
shall  be  listed  and  the  kinds  of  properly  that  shall  be  included  are  minutely 
defined. 

Shares  of  stock  in  building  and  loan  associations  upon  which  no  loans  have 
been  made  are  regarded  as  credits  and  the  holdeis  required  to  list  them  for  taxa- 
tion at  their  true  value  in  money. 

The  law  p( "''""'  ""' '"  "    "' 

property  Bha._  

everything  that  might  p 

If  any  person  leqnlred  to  list  property  for  taxes  shall  in  any  year  or  years  make 
a  false  return  or  evade  a  return,  the  county  auditor  is  required  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  true  amomit  of  personal  property  omitted  during  such 
years  and  add  60  per  oenit  thereO/.and  tues  are  to  be  ocdleoted  on  the  sun  so 
obtained.  ~  i 
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In  cue  the  oonntj  auditor  has  reason  to  believe  or  is  informed  ttiat  an;  peraon 
has  Eoade  to  the  aaeesBor  a  false  statement,  or  that  the  asaessor  faaa  not  returned 
the  full  amonnt  required  to  be  listed  or  has  omitted  or  made  erroneone  return  of 
tatj  property,  be  is  required  to  proceed  to  correct  such  return,  and  empowered  to 
Bnnunon  and  examine  witnesses,  the  party  foond  to  hare  made  such  false  state- 
ment being  liable  for  the  coete  of  the  proceedings. 

It  will  tons  be  seen  tiiat  in  this  State  the  laws  provide  for  the  most  careful  listing 
by  individnal  statement  luder  oath  and  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  the  most 
inqtiiBitorial  examination  into  private  affairs,  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  anthorize  the  employment  by  coonty  commissionerB  of  persons  to  give  informa- 
tion concerning  the  property  of  individnala,  which  would  result  in  the  personal 
pr<n»erty  being  placed  upon  the  tax  rolls.  These  pereons  are  termed  inqnidtora, 
and  in  some  ooantiea  saoli  tax  inqoieitors  have  been  allowed  and  paid  25  per  cent 
of  the  taxes  collected  through  such  information.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
efforts,  the  results,  so  far  as  getting  personal  property,  tangible  and  intuigible, 
upon  the  rolls  Is  ooncemed,  are  not  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  other  States, 
and  there  appears  to  be  cm  increasing  disposition  to  employ  other  methods  to  a 
greater  extent  in  reaching  personal  property  substantially  of  a  corporate  character. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  the  governor  of  the  3tate,  in  his  special  message,  sava 
that  personal  property  is  valued  all  the  way  from  full  value  down  to  nothing;  in 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  personal  property  of  the  State  is  not  returned^  out 
entirely  and  fraadulentlf  withheld  from  taxation.  So  far  as  personal  property 
is  concerned,  the  fraud  is  with  the  people  who  list  their  property  for  taxation. 
The  idea  seems  largely  to  prevail  that  there  is  inequality  in  taxation,  and  that 
ttiere  is  no  harm  in  cheating  the  State,  although  to  do  so  a  frandnlent  return 
most  be  made  and  perjury  committed.  This  offense  against  the  State  and  good 
morals  is  too  frequently  committed  by  men  of  wealth  and  high  character  and 
corresponding  position  m  society. 

Dr.  Ely,  after  investigating  this  system  and  conversing  with  many  of  tlie  prom- 
inent men  of  the  Stat«,  says  that  "  nobody  claimed  that  more  thaa  a  compara- 
tively small  fraction  or  part  of  personal  property  was  reached  in  the  larger  cities, 
while  it  was  generally  if  not  unanimously  held  that  the  larger  the  city  the  smaller 
the  proportion  of  the  personalty  reached — as  indeed  always  happens. 

He  refers  to  the  statement  of  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that  State  who  holds  estates 
in  trust  for  several  parties,  that  whenever  be  goes  to  the  tax  office  he  feels  capable 
of  oommitting  robbery,  arson,  and  murder,  because  he  is  compeUed  to  pay  taxes 
on  estates  of  $2,000,  (3,000.  and  ^.000  belonging  to  little  orphan  children,  whereas 
he  seee  wealthy  clients  paying  on  10  or  10  per  cent  of  waat  he  knows  Uiey  are 

Dr.  Elj,  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  once  an  official,  who  had  had 
long  service  in  the  tax  departments  of  Ohio,  said:  '*  It  seems  tp  me  from  what 
you  say  there  is'uot  a  wealthy  man  in  the  State  ot  Ohio  who  is  not  a  perjurer," 
He  replied,  '•  It  is  true." 

The  tax  commission,  in  its  report  of  1893,  after  thorough  investigation  and  sta- 
tistical demonstration  of  the  results  of  theee  methods  in  the  taxation  of  personal 
Cperty,  concludes  that  they  are  productive  of  v^  gross  injustice  and  ineqaality; 
t  wlule  fully  one-half  of  the  property  existe  in  intangible  form,  of  this  aU  but 
R  mere  bagatelle  escapes  taxation  entirely.  The  coiumission  is  very  severe  in 
condemnation  of  the  system  and  its  results  in  this  respect. 

Hr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  formerly  secretary  ot  the  Pennsyl- 
Tania  tax  oonferenoe,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  Taxation  of  Quasi-public  Corporations 
in  Ohio,  says: 

"Personal  property,  while  by  law  subject  to  taxation  almost  witbout  exemp- 
tion, and  with  the  most  stringent  measures  enacted  to  secure  its  assessment,  is 
seldom  returned  save  in  the  rural  districts,  where  it  can  not  escape  the  assessor's 
notice.  Every  conceivable  device  of  the  legislator  to  get  personal  property  on  the 
duplicate  has  failed  here  as  elsewhere,  and  realty  can  hope  for  but  little  relief  from 
Uiis  source." 

The  rigid  inquisitorial  system  is  frequently  pointed  to  by  tax  commissions  and 
ofBcials  oi  other  States  as  a  practical  success  in  reaching  personal  property.  The 
Ohio  tax  commission  of  1^4^  however,  after  careful  investigations,  shows  that 
this  system  does  not  succeed  m  getting  upon  the  tax  duplicates  any  appreciable 
part  of  the  personal  property  which  is  not  tangible  and  not  in  si^ht;  uiat  while 
in  country  coantiea,where  the  assessor  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
Etances  of  the  taxpayer,  it  is  in  a  measure  successful,  in  the  city  counties  it  ia  an 
utter  failure. 

The  commission  states,  as  a  result  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  that 
folly  one-half  of  the  property  of  a  modem  State  existe  in  intangible  forms,  and  of 
this  all  but  a  mere  bagatelle  escapes  entirely  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  readi 
It  in  the  form  of  properi;y. 
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COBPORATIONS  IN  QfiNEBAL. 

AH  corporatloM,  exc«pt  telegraph,  telephone,  enirees,  and  raUrood  ccmpaniea, 
and  snch  cithers  as  are  otherwise  roectally  pronded  for,  are  recinired  to  list,  under 
oath,  and  retnm  to  the  auditors  of  the  severe  oonntieB  In  which  anch.  property  is 
rituated,  an  their  personal  property ,  including  moneys  and  credlte  of  sai^  com- 
paniee  within  the  State,  ana  also  the  real  estate  neoeeeary  te  their  daily  operations, 
at  the  actaal  vatne  in  money;  together  with  a  statement  of  the  amonntof  each 
property  sitoated  in  each  ward,  city,  village,  or  township  therein. 

llie  value  of  all  movable  propierty  is  thereupon  added  to  the  etationary  and  fixed 
property  and  real  estate,  and  apportioned  to  such  wards,  cities,  villages,  or  town- 
ships pro  rata,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  the  fixed  property 
therein,  and  all  property  so  listed  and  apportioned  is  subject  to  and  pays  the  same 
taxes  as  other  Uke  property  in  snch  dtiea,  villages,  wards,  or  townships. 

Snch  corporations  are  also  required  to  retnm  to  the  Steto  auditor  the  aggregate 
omomtt  of  property  listed  In  the  several  counties.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  county 
auditor,  such  report  is  incorrect,  he  is  anthorized  to  correct  it. 

The  county  h^rd  of  equalization  and  the  State  board  of  equalization  convene 
annually,  aiid  the  connty  anditor  is  required  to  lay  before  these  boards,  for  the 
territory  thev  respectively  have  jnrismction  over,  the  retnms  of  the  aBseesore, 
tofmQier  witii  the  retnms  made  to  him  by  corporations. 

Tiiese  boards  have  power  to  hoar  complaints,  and  may  equalize  the  valuations 
of  all  real  and  personal  property,  adding  to  or  deducting  from  the  raluMion 
tiiereof  upon  bocq  evidence  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

BANKS. 

tTntnoorpcnvted  banks  are  required  to  file  ananolly  with  Uie  connty  auditor  a 
statement,  under  oath,  showing- 
First.  Average  amount  of  notes  and  bills  receivable  discounted  or  pnrchased  in 
the  course  of  business. 

Second.  The  average  amount  of  acoonnte  receivable. 

Third.  The  average  amount  of  cash  and  cash  items  in  possession  or  transit. 

Fourth.  The  average  amount  of  stocks,  bonds,  including  United  States  Qovem- 
ment  bonds,  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  held  as  an  investment  ot  in  any  way 
tonreeenting  assets. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  real  estate  at  its  assessed  value. 

Sixth.  The  average  amount  of  deposits. 

Seventh.  The  average  amonntof  aocountspayable,exclnBlTeofoiUTent  deposit 


Big^tii.  The  average  amount  of  United  States  Qovemment  and  ot^er  seoiu 
exempt  bom  taxation. 

Ninth.  True  valne  of  furniture  and  other  property. 

From  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  first  5  items  is  deducted  the  s 
amount  of  itemsO.S,  7,  and  8,  and  the  remainder  added  to  the  ninth  item  d 
tiie  basie  for  taxation,  and  sub;3eot  to  the  same  rate  as  other  personal  property. 
These  provisions  apply  also  to  incori>orated  savings  banks. 

INGORFOBATBD  BANKS. 

All  the  shares  of  the  stockholders  in  any  incorporated  bank  located  in  the  Stete 
ore  listed  at  their  true  value  in  money  and  taxed  in  the  city,  ward,  or  village 
where  such  bank  is  located  at  the  same  rates  as  other  property  taxed  locally. 
The  real  estate  of  any  each  bank  is  taxed  where  located. 

The  cashier  of  each  incorporated  bank  is  required  to  return  to  the  county  audi- 


the  second  Monday  in  May,  together  with  the  name  and  residence  of  each  stock- 
holder and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each. 

Upon  receivingsuchreporttheauditorfizesthetotalvolneof  the  shoresof  such 
bank  accordii^  to  their  trne  value  in  money  and  deducte  therefrom  the  value  of 
the  real  esteto  as  shown  by  such  report.  ,■     .  . 

Snch  reports  and  valuations  are  thereupon  passed  upon  and  eqaaliEed  hy  the 
Stete  board  of  equalization  for  bonks,  composed  of  the  governor.  State  auditor, 
and  attorney-general. 
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Vaiuationt,  1S99. 

ValoatlonofrealMtateiiiOMoinlMg tI,t66,sa4,8M.W 

Taln&tionof  personalty 630,084,260.00 

Total 1,7W,  669,060. 00 

The  amount  of  taxes  raised  in  18W  was  as  foUowa: 

State  tax _ |5,OTt,800.« 

County  and  local  purposes 87,e»l,84S.06 

Total  tai 43,086,645.87 

nte  olassJflcatioQ  (d  Taluationa  of  varions  kinds  of  personal  property,  as  equal- 
ized by  local  boards,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  from  the  report  of  uie  auditor 
of  State  for  1899: 

Horses »87,888,»86.00 

CatUe 24,909,704.00 

MuleB,etc 404,846.00 

Sheep 6,758,401.00 

Hogs 4,072,434.00 

Carriagea 4,2»,e46.00 

All  other  personal  property  subject  to  taxation  and  not  included 

in  any  01  the  foregoing  or  snbseqnent  items  of  this  statement..    87,038,200.00 

Watches 1,820,019.00 

Pianos  and  organs - 4,680,475.00 

Mining  stock 87,818.731.00 

Valoe  required  to  be  listed  as  banker,  broker,  or  stock  jobber 753,817.00 

Manufacturers' stock,  etc - _ 16,430,363.00 

Value  of  all  moneys  in  possession  or  on  deposit  subject  to  order  ..    41,102,836.00 

Value  of  all  credits  after  deducting  all  bona  fide  indebtedness 00, 185, 764.00 

All  moneys  invested  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock  companies,  annnl- 

liee,  or  otherwise 7,874,476.00 

Bank,  nulroad,  and  other  corporation  property  returned  to  oonnty 

andltora 210,110,948.00 

Total  Taloe 614,884,746.00 

FOREIGN  IN8UBANCB  COMPANIEa 
Bvoy  agency  of  an  insurance  company  incorporated  outside  the  State  Is 


valnee,  and  commissions  paid  to  citizens  of  the  State  daring  the  period  for  whioh 
receipts  are  reported  lire  deducted  from  sach  gross  receipts,  and  ttie  net  amount  80 
obtained  is  the  basis  for  taxation  in  such  county.  Such  gross  premium  receipts 
are  entered  npon  the  tax  list  of  the  proper  county  and  are  suDJeot  to  the  same 
rate  of  taxation  as  other  personal  property. 

The  Baperintendent  of  msurance  annually  charges  and  collects  from  such  insur- 
ance companies  such  a  sum  as  added  to  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  In  the  vari- 
ous counties  will  amount  to  21  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  as  shown  by  their 
annnal  statements  under  oath  to  the  insnranoe  Apartment.  Upon  failure  to  pay 
Rich  tax  or  upon  false  statement  of  the  gross  premium  receipts  the  license  of 
such  insurance  company  is  revoked.  The  amount  so  collected  by  the  superinr 
tendent  of  insurance  is  paid  into  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  State.  The 
amount  so  coUected  in  1^  was  |1 43,615.41. 

BAILftOAD  COMPANIES. 


abandoned  by  more  progressive  States.  The  plan  is  a  modified  survival  of  the 
general  propertytax,attdhaspersiBtedbyinertia.  While  most  States  have  appre- 
siated  their  inability  to  measure  railroad  values  by  an  actual  inventory  of  oon- 
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Btitnent  elements,  uid  hare  adopted  metfaods  based  on  the  idea  that  the  road  is  a 
Tmit  or  a  eystem,  and  that  its  vaJne  inclndee  its  franchise  and  is  indicated  by  its 
capital  stock  or  earning  catxioltr,  Ohio  has  olnng  to  the  theory  that  railroad 
rtunes  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  valne  of  a  farm  or  stock 
of  Kooda,  by  enumerating  the  separate  Talnatlons  of  its  real  eetate,  right  of  way, 
rails,  rolling  stock,  and  equipment. 

"  The  plan  is  pnmitiTe  and  iihe  resnlts  unsatisfactory.  It  not  infreqnently 
favors  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  ofScialB. 

"  Yalnations  are  low  and  tend  to  become  lower,  and  bear  no  neceessry  relation 
to  the  assessment  of  other  forms  of  w^th." 

Railroad  companies  in  Ohio  are  anbject  to  two  forms  of  taxation;  the  first  in  the 
nature  of  an  ad  valorem  property  tax,  and  the  second  in  the  nature  of  an  excise 
tax  levied  by  the  State. 

FBOFEBTT  TAX. 

Taloations  of  railroad  property  for  assessment  and  taxation  are  made  by  the 
uvsra]  anditors  of  coontiee  through  which  the  roada  pasa,  or  within  which  they 
have  their  tracks  or  roadway. 

These  connty  anditors  are  constitnted  a  board  of  assessors  and  appraisers  to 
revise,  valne,  and  apportion  the  property,  moneys,  and  credits  of  such  railroad 
companies  in  the  several  counties.  The  board  keeps  a  complete  record  of  its  pro- 
oeedmgs,  certified  copies  of  which  are  required  to  De  sent  to  the  anditor  of  each 
county  constitnting  a  member  of  soch  board,  to  be  recorded  and  open  to  pnblic 
inspection. 

This  board  meets  annually  to  ascertain  and  value  the  roadbed,  water  and  wood 
stations,  and  such  other  realty  as  is  necessary  to  the  daily  operation  of  the  roads, 
and  all  the  personal  proper^  of  the  railroad  companies,  including  moneys  and 
(O'edits  and  tiie  undivided  pnmts,  reserve  or  contingent  hrnds.  and  also  the  oqnip- 
ment,  locomotives,  cars,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  belonging  to  them  or  under  their 
control. 

The  board  mav  require  from  the  offloers  of  each  road  a  detailed  statement  under 
oath  of  all  the  Items  and  particulars  oonstltnting  such  property,  monevs,  and 
oredits,  and  the  value  thereof,  and  may  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  IJie  road 
and  any  or  all  of  Its  officers,  receivers,  servants,  and  agents  touching  any  matter 
relating  to  the  same. 

The  value  of  the  property,  moneys,  and  credits  bo  found  ia  apportioned  by  the 
board  among  the  sevMal  oounties  through  which  the  road  or  any  part  thereof 
runs,  and  to  each  city,  village,  township,  and  district;  the  real  estate,  structures, 
and  stationary  proprntv,  in  proportion  to  ttie  value  of  the  real  eetate,  stractnree, 
and  stationary  personal  property  therein,  and  the  rolling  stock,  main  track,  road- 
bed, supplies,  moneys,  and  credits,  in  proportitm  to  the  length  of  road  in  each 
county,  city,  village,  and  district. 

Where  the  line  of  such  railway  is  divided  into  divisions  or  branches,  it  is 
provided  that  so  much  of  the  rolling  stock  as  belongs  to  or  is  nsed  solely  npon 
any  one  of  sach  divisions  shall  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  to  the  county 
or  counties  and  to  each  city,  village,  or  district  through  which  such  division 


money,  and  credits,  so  found  as  aforesaid,  and  divide  it  in  the  proportion  which 
the  length  of  such  road  within  the  State  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  such  rood, 
apportioning  tiie  values  thereof  in  ttie  State  as  aforesaid. 

Certificates  of  such  apportionment  are  sent  to  each  county  anditor  and  to  each 
city,  village,  or  district  interested.  The  several  county  anditor«  thereupon  appor- 
tion upon  the  tax  list  the  amount,  as  certified  or  as  equalized  by  the  Stete  board, 
to  such  county,  city,  village,  or  district. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  county  auditors  is  reviewed  by  the  State  board  of 
eciualizatlon  for  railroads,  composed  of  the  State  auditor.  Stele  treasurer,  commis- 
sioner of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  attorney-general.  This  board  has  power 
to  hear  complaints  and  to  equalize  tbe  valuation  of  the  board  of  countv  anditors, 
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of  principal  office,  namea  and  addreseee  of  offlcere,  and  in  oase  of  eaob  railroad 
Bitoated  wholly  in  Ohio,  the  grow  eaminsa  from  operation,  and  io  case  of  each 
railroad  partljr  with! d  and  partlywithoat  Ohio,  thegross  earnings  bom  theopera- 
tionof  the  entire  line,  with  the  miloa  of  line  within  and  nithoat  Ohio. 

The  anditor  of  the  State,  State  treaanrer,  and  attorney-general  oonatitnte  a 
State  board  of  appraisers  and  asseesors.whichprooeeda  to  ascmtain  and  determine 
the  gross  earnings  of  sach  railroadfl  in  the  State  Jrom  snob  reports,  and  reports 
made  to  the  commlssicner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs.  Wlien  the  line  of  a  railroad 
company  is  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  State,  sach  proportion  of  the 
gross  earnings  are  taxed  as  the  length  of  line  within  the  State  bean  to  the  wholo 
mileage. 

The  State  anditor  annoaUy  charges  and  collects  an  excise  tax  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  sncb  gross  earnings,  the  proceeds  being  paid  into  the  general  rerenne 
fond  of  the  State. 

The  amonnta  of  excise  taxes  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads  for  the  S  years 
daring  which  tl^  act  has  been  in  force  are  as  follows: 

1897 $804,950.24 

1808 844,715.83 

ie» 888.318.74 

The  excise  tax  per  mile  of  road  was  S4I.»^  in  1890. 

The  total  valne  of  property  of  rnilmad  oompanies  in  1897, 1808,  and  1809,  as  fixed 
by  coonty  anditore  and  eqnalized  by  the  State  board,  was  as  follows: 

18B7 $106,101,016 

1808 - 106,730.341 

1890 106,487,600 

Statement  of  valuation  of  property  of  railroads  in  1899. 

Main  track tM>'«.848 

Second  track.. 4,67i,808 

Branches 3.733,564 

Sidings 7,320,070 

Boiling  stock 18,955,451 

BuUdfigB , : 4,846,966 

Tools  and  machinery , 780,468 

Mow^,  credits,  etc 1,618,086 

Total  of  taxable  property- 106,484.754 

Valne  fixed  by  State  board,  1890 106,487,690 

The  State  and  connt y  taxes  paid  by  railroad  companies  in  Ohio  on  their  right 
of  way,  real  estate,  and  equipment  for  the  same  years  were: 

1807 $3,816,280.97 

1808...  2.614,137.05 

1890  (OBtimated) 3,663,189.00 

making  the  total  taxes.  State  and  connty  and  excise,  in  those  years- 
ISO? 8,121,087.29 

1898 3,958.863.87 

1800 8,035,407.74 

Total  taxes  per  mile  of  road  in  1800,  $348.54. 

The  gross  earnings  of  railroads,  Ohio  proportion,  in  1898  were  $88,764,988.78,  and 
in  1^9  $73,860,848.08. 

The  income,  Ohio  proportion,  after  deducting  operating  expenses,  was  in  1808 
$10,702,730.83,  and  in  ISM  $31,101,793.89. 

By  the  fonwolng  statement  it  appears  that  railroad  companies  in  Ohio  pay  In 
taxes  nearly  4^  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings.  Comxtariaon  with  the  taxes  paid 
in  Hichigan  ano  Wisconsin  shows  that  tho  percentage  of  ffross  esrtiings  paid  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  levied  in  those  States,  which  impose  a  spedfio  tax 
only  on  gross  earnings. 

In  Uiohigan,  in  1W9,  the  total  gross  earnings  of  r^lroads  were  $85,803,864.^, 
and  the  total  tax  amounted  to  $1,063,100.76,  or  about  an  average  of  8  per  cent  or 
theeamiuBs.  The  graded  rate  in  Michigan  is  from  3  percent  to  S  peroent, 
according  to  the  amoant  of  oaminRs  per  mile.  The  Ohio  roads  ondonbteoly  have 
a  fpvater  average  traffic  and  would  come  within  the  higher  rates. 

The  total  gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  WisoonBin  for  the  year  1898  amounted 
to  $82,189,172.30,  and  the  tax  on  such  earnings  was  $1,347,857.08,  a  staaU  fraction 
leas  than  4  per  cent. 
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ttM  conaoUdated  tax  duplicate  of  1897,  ^       ..... 

Qpoa  that  bads  amoanted  to  $40,731,769.65,  making  the  average  rate  or  taxation 

2.82  per  cent. 

The  a«reKate  aeseaeed  valaatioii  of  all  taxable  property  in  Wisconnn  in  18S7  waa 
|625,101,IGl!8l,  and  tbe  aggregate  of  all  taxes  vbb  (10,668 ,593.73,  making  the  rate 
of  taxation  2.66  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  yaloation  of  property  snbject  to  taxation  in  Michigan  In  18BS 
was  Sl.lOS.10O,000,  and  tbe  amount  of  taxes  for  that  year  was  119,500,061;  rate  of 
taxation,  1.76  per  cent. 

This  companson  is  of  eome  valae  as  affording  a  measnrenieiit  in  contrast  with  a 
modem  method  of  taxation,  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  .system  in  both  valnation  and  rate  of  taxation,  bat  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  reliable  criterion  as  to  the  adeqoacy  of  railroad  taxation  in  Ohio,  even  if  a 
oomparison  between  two  utterly  irreconcilable  sygtams  of  taxation  can  be  made 
a  safe  criterion  at  all. 

The  proportion  of  the  assessed  valuation  to  the  actual  valae   of  all  the 


degree  of  accnraoy.    From  varying 


THE  OHIO  TAX  COMMISSIONS  REPORT  ON  RAILROADS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  very  excellent  report  of  the  Ohio 
tax  commiasion  of  lEf^  is  ite  elaborate  investigation  of  railroad  taxation,  its 
attempt  at  comparison  of  the  burden  impoeeid  npon  railroads  in  Ohio  with  that 
of  other  property  under  existing  methods,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
earnings  of  snch  property  paid  in  taxee  as  compared  with  that  of  some  other 
forma  of  corporate  propraty  and  some  city  real  estate — tbis  in  support  of  the 
contention  of  the  commission  that  the  cornet  measure  of  corporate  ability  as  a 
basis  of  taxation  is  income  or  earning  capacity.  Ita  recommendations  along 
that  line  and  the  results  of  ita  investigation  and  OMwlaslons  aie  in  some  respects 
more  sorprising  than  eonnd.  This  feature  of  the  report  has  attracted  epecial 
attention  throughnut  the  country. 

Tbe  commiB8ioD  attempted  to  arrive  at  the  true  value  of  railroad  property  by  a 
comparison  of  gross  ana  net  earnings,  stock- exchan{[e  quotations,  and  bonded 
indebtednees,  the  assessed  valuation  being  compared  with  that  of  1893,  and  finalW 
adopted  as  a  fair  method  of  determiniuK  the  value  of  the  property  of  raUroads 
within  the  State  the  capitalizing  of  their  net  income  ot  8  per  cent.  Up  to  the 
year  1896  the  ad  valorem  valuation  by  county  auditors  was  the  only  method  of 
assessment  and  taxation  of  railroads,  and  the  excise  tax  law  of  that  year,  above  set 
forth,  was  the  reconunendatioa  of  the  commission.  After  showing  that  the 
valuations  by  connty  auditors  in  1892  were  leaa  than  the  volnatdona  m  1878,  the 
commission  sa^; 

"  The  valuation  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company 
in  the  year  1878  was  112,996,609;  in  the  year  ISW  it  was  |12,457,745.  In  the  year 
1876  the  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  Lake  Shore  system  were  |18,M0,169,  whcveas 
in  tbe  year  1892  tbe  gross  earnings  were  $32,41S,88S,  and  the  net  earnings  were 
$0,612,193  aa  against  $l,498,16S  in  1878. 

"  The  comparison  for  the  same  reepectiTe  years  of  tbe  valuations  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg  Railway  Company  ia  equally  striking.  In  1878  the  whole 
valuation  waa  $G,781,0O0i  in  1892  it  was  $4,495,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pany did  50  per  cent  more  businesB  in  1893  than  in  1878,  ita  groas  receipts  being 
$3,272,166  in  1878  and  $3,439,378  in  1893. 

"  Tbe  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  Company  was  assessed  in 
Ohio  in  1878  at  $10,782,001  and  in  1693  at  $10,536,948,  while  the  gross  receipts  in 
1878  were  $7,830,000  and  Sll  660,142  in  1893." 

The  commission  says  it  Is  hardly  open  to  doubt  "that  the  real  value  of  the 
property  of  many  of  these  railroads  has  greatly  increased,  and  that  ttiis  is  certainly 
true  of  the  leading  lines.  It  ia  a  matter  erf  common  information  that  the 
through  '  trunk  lines,'  like  the  PeunsylTania  and  Lake  Shore  systema,  have  apent 
enormous  sums  of  money  of  late  years  in  the  improvement  of  their  roadbeds. 

"Again,  the  equipment  of  these  roada  has  improved  with  the  improvements 
made  in  rolling  stock.  Tbe  earning  capacity  per  mile  most  be  vastly  greater  now 
than  it  was  16  j'ears  ago." 

The  commissiott  attempts  to  determine  the  real  value  of  many  of  the  railways  in 
Ohio.    After  mature  consideration,  the  commission  says  the  railroad  companlea 
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snffernoiikjneticeif  theirincomeucapitalizedatSperceDtu  this  in  In  effect  determ- 
ining that  tlieir  real  valae  is  16}  timee  their  net  income,  or,  to  pnt  it  in  another 
form,  that  anything  tliat  pays  6  per  cent  is  worth  par.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
railway  companies  (he  atatemente  of  th«  net  eaminjra  were  obtahiedbythe  courtesy 
of  the  railroad  officials,  and  in  other  cases  from  Poor's  Manual  of  Bailroads  tor 
Hk  year  1892.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  year  1693  was  an  exceptional  year. 
For  a  series  of  years,  however,  since  1686,  the  eomiuss  of  manv  of  onr  railways 
had  been  reasonably  constant.  Even  great  systems  uite  the  Late  Shore  RaHwa-y 
Company  showed  vuiations  in  net  earnings  of  comparatively  small  amounts.  It 
la  shown  that  a  laree  part  of  the  capital  of  railroad  companies  is  represented  by 
bonds,  which  are  often  the  only  real  capital  which  the  railwav  has.  In  most 
oases  ttie  interest  on  the  Ixmds  is  regularly  paid  for  long  series  of  years  together. 
Agtdn,  it  is  noted  that  this  method  of  reaching  the  real  value  of  a  railitiaj;  com- 
pany's property  is  entirely  independent  of  the  amount  of  stocks  or  bonds  issued 
■apcm  the  ^ropertr.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  property  is  its  real  test,  and  not 
at  all  the  ju&ment  of  the  promoters  of  tlie  enterprises.  Their  judgment  may  be 
greatly  at  fanlt;  the  stock  may  be  "  watered."  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  yet  no 
injost^  is  done  to  the  owners  by  the  method  which  has  been  adopted.    Of  oootm, 


ertyof  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railway  Comply  is  il8,e4l,9_.,  _. 

percent  of  its  mileage  in  Ohio;  the  real  value  in  Ohio  is  therefore  $16,081,488;  the 
appraised  value  in  Ohio  ist4,490,228.  Take  another  instance;  The  net  earnings  of 
toe  Columbus,  Hocking  TaUey  and  Toledo  Knilway  Company  are  1 1,067,407.88; 
its  real  value  "by  this  method  la  determined  to  be  $36,131,289;  it  is  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion in  Ohio  at  $4,024,221.  Taking  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Sonthwestom  Railway 
Company,  its  net  earnings  are  98W,eoe.40;  Its  real  valoe,  allin  Ohio,  is  918,406.830; 
its  assessed  vslue  is  13,701 ,889.  Take  BtiU  another  instance:  The  Toledo  and  Ohio 
Central  Railway  Company  has  net  earnings  of  $506,306.01;  its  total  value,  itU  in 
Ohio,  is  (8,438,488;  its  appraised  valne  is  $2,461,586. 

It  will  be  useful ,  again,  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  with  the 
eetimates  placednpon  the  value  of  the  railroad  by  the  investing  public.  If 
all  the  issaes  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  a  given  railway  are  taken  and  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  sold  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  a  year  of  normal  values 
are  ascertained,  a  means  is  obtained  for  determining  what  estimate  Is  placed  upon 
the  value  of  these  railways  by  those  who  in  the  long  run  fix  values — the  persons 
who  bny  for  inTeetment. 

Taking,  for  instance,  the  different  issnes  of  bonds  and  stock  of  Uie  New  York, 
Chicago  and  St.  Lotus  Railway  Company,  and  determinii^  the  value  of  the  entire 
issnes  oy  the  average  of  the  quotations  at  which  they  were  sold  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  ^'ear  1893,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole  property  was 
worth,  in  theopinionof  investors,  abont  $38,000,000,  and  that  that  put  ol  it  which 
is  in  Ohio  was  worth  $18,196,000.  Its  valne  as  determined  by  capitalizing  ita 
income  at  6  per  cent  was  fonnd  to  be  $7,038,047.  It  thos  appeared  to  the  com- 
mission that  in  this  case,  at  leas{,  no  injustice  was  dona  to  the  railway  com- 
ply by  the  method  selected. 

Tue  value  of  the  Cleveland  and  Hahoning  Valley  Railway  Company's 

capitalized  at  6percent,is  $7,861,336;  capitalized  at  5  per  cent,  it  is  $., .,.., 

determined  byttie  average  of  quotations  npon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
for  the  year  1893  (partdally  estimated},  its  propertr  was  worth  $6,400,000. 

Again,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  was  worth, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  quotations,  about  $106,000,000; 
capitalized  at  6  per  cent  it  is  worth  abont  $110,000,000. 

It  sbonld  further  be  remembered,  the  commission  said,  that  it  is  impossible  in 


er^  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railway  Gonipa_, 

mortgages  securing  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  abont  $BO,000,wO:  Its  capital  stock, 
amonnong  to  about  $40,000,000,  Is  entirely  held  1^  trnsteee,  who  are  selected  by 
the  bondholders  under  a  scheme  devised  when  the  road  was  reoivsnlxed  in  1880. 
The  common  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Bwlway  Company 
and  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Com- 
nanyareownedby  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company.  Id 
U  these  cases  it  is  apparent  that  the  selling  value  of  the  stock  is  detnintned  by 
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tiie  oonanioBiaa  ssyB,  the  figorea  obtained  will  bear  out  the  concloBions  reached  by 
the  other  method  adopted;  namely,  the  capitalicatioti  of  the  income  of  the  railway 
companies  at  6  per  cent. 

The  commiaaion  bIbo  obtained  statements  of  the  taxes  paid  in  Ohio,  the  groes 
awpinge  and  the  net  eamtngs  of  all,  or  all  but  one  or  two,  of  the  railways  in 
Ohio.  It  also  obtained  the  percentage  of  mileage  in  Ohio  in  those  cases  where  the 
TaQway  ayatema  mn  into  other  States.  It  has  been  already  stated  how  Uie  net 
earniiigs  were  obtained.  In  almost  everr  instance  the  items  of  proportionate 
mileage  in  the  State  and  of  the  taxes  paid  in  Ohio  were  obtained  nom  the  andl- 
tors  or  other  offiraals  of  the  sereral  railway  companies.  By  an  easy  calonlation, 
from  this  data,  it  wm  determined  what  pturt  of  the  net  earnings  arose  in  Ohio. 
"It  is  then  poaaible  to  make  the  same  comparison  which  has  oeen  made  with 
other  classes  of  inTestments,  namely,  what  ratio  the  taxes  paid  in  Ohio  bear  to 
the  net  earnings  which  arise  from  the  buraness  in  Ohio.  It  will,  of  coarse,  be 
nnderatood  that  net  earnings  iikdnde  the  interest  which  is  paid  npon  bonds.  In  an 
eoonondosoieelxnids  are  capital;  railwayaare  tuiilt  with  the  avails  of  bonds,  and 
in  many  instances  the  bonds  are  the  only  real  capital.  To  cite  a  single  instance, 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany is.  as  stated,  over  (90,000,000;  the  stock  of  the  corporation  is  about  |46,0OO.OO0; 
the  real  valae  of  the  railway  ctmipany's  property  has  been  estimated  by  oompe- 
tent  experts  at  985,000,000.  In  ttOB  case  it  is  certainly  clear  that  the  real  capital 
of  this  corporation  is  represented  by  those  isaaee  of  Donda  which  correepond  to 
its  true  valae  and  which  are  secured  by  the  mortgages  first  in  priority. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  pacentage  of  taxes  paid  in  Ohio  to  net  income 
arising  in  Ohio  m  the  year  1893  1^  a  nnmber  of  railway  companies  which  are 
beUered  to  be  representatiTe  ones: 

Lake  Shore  andUichigan  Sonthem 11.23 

Cleveland,  Golnmbns,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Lonia 10.  «3 

FennsylTania  system ., 8.90 

The  valley  Railway 8.83 

Cleveland  and  Canton 7.05 


Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wbeeling 6.89 

Cleveland  and  Pittsbniv 8.48 

Toledo  and  Ohio  Central 6.51 

Golnmbns,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo , 6.16 

Cleveland  and  Uarfetta 8.26 

Cincinnati,  Portamonth  and  Virginia 17.94 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Sonthweetem 6.67 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Lonia 11.99 

WheeUngand  Late  Erie 7.99 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  andltaytou 9.86 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 6.03 

"  A  large  number  of  Ute  smaller  roads  are  omitted  from  this  table. 

"Again  it  shoold  be  remembered  that  oar  system  of  assessing  raU  way  property 
estimates  its  valae  by  the  mile,  and  that  a  mile  of  road  throngh  a  coantry  swamp 
is  worth  as  mnch  for  taxation  as  a  mile  throngh  the  heart  of  a  large  city.  The 
reenlt  is  that  the  rallwav  company  pays  the  low  rates  prevailing  in  the  country 
conntieeonthegreat  balkof  its  mileage,  and  the  high  ratesof  the  large  cities  only 
on  a  small  fraction  tiiereof . 

"If  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  diacnssion  are  correct;  if  it  be  tme 
Qiat  the  proper  basis  of  taxation  is  abilitytopay.andif  itbetme  that  the  correct 
mleisproportionalitTOf  taxes  tolncomeoreamingcapacity,  then  it  is  submitted, 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  collected,  that  inveetments  in  no  other  form  in 
Ohio  pay  In  taxes  so  small  proportion  of  the  earnings  derived  from  the  invest- 
ments as  do  the  investments  in  railway  corporations.  While  investments  in 
improved  real  estate  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  pay  from  16  to  36  per  cent  of 
thmr  gross  rentals  in  taxes;  while  banks  pay  90  per  cent  or  more  of  their  net 
income  in  taxes;  while  investment  securities  are  taxed  at  the  ratio  of  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  their  income;  while  street-railway  companies,  at  least  in  Cleveland,  pay 
86  per  cent  of  their  net  income  in  taxes,  mveBtments  in  railway  property  do  not 
pay  nearly  so  mnch  proportionately.  Few  railways  of  the  State  pay  as  mnch  as 
10  per  cent  of  their  net  earnings  in  taxes,  while  the  great  majority  pay  only  from 
6  to  8  per  cent. 

"  To  sum  np  the  conclosions  derived  from  these  conBiderations:  It  isfoondthat 
the  railways  of  the  St«te  are  assessed  for  taxation  at  only  $109,000,000;  that  the 
railways,  ao  f ar  as  they  can  be  identified,  were  assessed  npon  a  higher  valoation 
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larger  percentage  of  itB  eamiugs.  If  their  a^raised  viJnatwna  De  compared  with 
their  Teal  values,  as  determined  by  capitalising  their  net  eamingB  at  6  per  cent, 
it  is  f  otmd  that  the  appraised  valuation  is  not  mon  than  25  to  83  per  cent  of  their 
real  valnee.  While  it  is  tme  that  land  is  appraised  at  leas  than  its  real  valne  in 
Tsriuos  parts  of  the  State,  yet  in  no  oonaiderable  sectios  is  the  percentage  of  Tinder- 
Tolnation  nearly  so  low  as  this." 

Applying  the  methods  of  the  Ohio  tax  conunissloi]  and  capitalizing  at  6  per 
oent  the  net  income  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  which  was  |19,702,730  in  18^,  we  and 
the  tme  value  to  be  (338,878,606.  The  t^tal  taxee  paid  in  1898,  inclnding  the  new 
excise  tax,  were  92,958,852.87,  making  the  rate  of  taxation  on  soch  vaination  a 
Uttle  more  than  9  milia. 

Applying  the  rale  adopted  by  the  tax  commission  to  the  net  earnings  and 
taxeeof  all  Ohio  railways  for  1890,  as  reported  by  the  State  commissioner  of  rail- 
roads, we  have  the  following; 

Total  net  income 131.101, 792.89 

Total  taxes  paid 8,02S,407.74 

Percentage  of  net  income,  14.88,  abont  one-seventh. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Howe,  referring  to  the  sabjeot,  says:  "  While  the  burdens  of  other 
properW  have  Increased  in  recent  years,  the  valuations  on  railroad  property  have 
flitt^  diminished  or  become  stationary." 

As  indicativo  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Howe  prodnoes  the  following 
Btattetlca  of  aneeemente  and  gross  earnings  of  six  railroad  systems  lying  wholly 
within  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  he  says  are  in  no  sense  exceptional: 


19S&. 

IBBO. 

not. 

tS.(RT.131 
10,1«&,174 

These  show  that  while  groea  earnings  increased  in  eleven  years  over  300  per 
cent,  the  assessments  increased  little  over  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Howe  says,  fnrthor,  that  the  same  disparity  has  been  fonnd  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  all  roads  that  have  been  examined  in  that  3tate,  and  that  sot  only  has 
the  assessment  of  railroad  values  either  dimiuiahed  or  remained  stationary ,whUe 
that  of  other  forma  of  property  has  increased,  bnt  the  valuation  of  the  roads  ia 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  lower  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  realty  in  the 
State. 

The  restriction  of  Mr.  Howe's  comparison  to  realty  is  significant  and  snggests 
that  personalty  mi^ht  afford  more  just  comparison. 

In  the  consideration  of  new  systems  of  corporate  taxation  in  connection  with  a 
prevallbig  general  property  tax,  it  appears  to  be  a  common  diversion  to  tindet- 
nke  to  demonstrate  ibe  justice  or  injostice  thereof  by  contrasts  and  comparisons 
with  the  taxation  of  property  generally,  through  methods  similar  to  th(»e  above 
set  forth.  It  may,  however,  oe  r^arded  as  questionable  whether  any  such  com- 
parison for  the  purpose  of  determining  np<m  a  just  measure  of  taxation  by  new 
and  modem  methods  can  be  satisfactory  or  reliable,  and  whether  snch  attempts 
are  not  apt  to  be  entirely  misleading. 

The  rates  of  taxation  under  the  general  property-tax  valuations  form  no  relia- 
ble or  even  approximate  basis  of  t^utioa  under  a  system  that  is  based  npon  an 
arbitrary  valuation  of  corporate  property,  which  includes  aU  elements  of  value, 
real  or  fictitious,  snch  as  franchises,  earnings,  earning  oapacity,  stocks  and 
bonds,  etc. 

The  necessity  for  new  systems  of  taxation  of  corporations  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  general  property  tax  is  a  f  ailnre,  even  in  its  application  to 
tangible  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  utterly  inadequate  for  the  just  or 
reasonable  taxation  of  property  of  a  corporate  or  intangible  character.  Conse- 
quently, when  methods  are  devised  based  upon  different  principles  of  taxation,  it 
seems  unsound  and  futile  to  undertake  to  measure  or  compare  their  adequacy  by 
applying  to  the  property  under  one  method  a  rule  of  valuation  which  measoree 
■Uelements  of  viune,  andfrom  which  neithervalue  nor  property  escapes,  and  com- 
p«ring  it  with  the  taxation  of  property  under  another  method  which  only  partly 
values  a  mere  portion  of  the  property  to  which  it  is  sought  to  be  applied. 
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The  rules  of  T»1nation  under  these  new  methodB  and  the  rates  of  taxation  nnder 
the  old  can  not  form  any  reliable  baaia  of  comparJBon  as  to  taxation  yields.  Sach 
con)}M»-iBon  in  the  end  ie  the  wildest  ^esawork.  Sew  methods  must  be  consid~ 
ered  indunendently.  both  aa  to  valuation  and  rates,  to  determine  their  efScienoy 
and  the  adequacy  of  taxation  burden. 

Viewed  in  thiit  light,  the  cnnclneions  of  the  Ohio  tax  commisEdon  and  the  resnlta 
of  all  similBr  methods  of  investigation  appear  leas  startling  and  of  qneationable 

The  conclusion  that  a  great  class  of  corporate  property,  peculiar  In  character 
and  nncertain  and  Bnctuating  in  value,  nnder  a  method  of  valuation  imposaible 
of  correct  application,  ia  assayed  at  one-third  of  its  real  valne,  aa  deternuned  by 
an  arbitrary  method  based  upon  the  uncertain  earning  capacity  of  a  prosperous 
period,  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  other  property  in  large  part 
escapes  taxation  entirely,  is  subject  to  important  exemptions,  and  the  portion  that 
reachee  the  tax  roll  is  greatly  undervalued.  Then  the  justice  of  rates  of  taxation 
may  be  intelligently  considered, 

when  the  statement  is  made  that  a  class  of  property,  upon  a  valuation  of 
$it38,S78,606,  based  upon  earning  capacity,  pays  a  tax  of  B  mills  upon  each  dollar, 
U  we  try  to  regard  it  in  comparison  with  property  in  general,  subject  to  a  tax 
rate  of  3^  per  cent,  the  theorist  is  apt  to  deduce  erroneous  conclusions  unless  be 
first  discovers  some  method  for  det«rminitig  the  earning  valne  of  all  existing 
tangible  property,  the  exact  amount  of  moneys,  all  the  deposita,  the  face  valne  of 
bU  mortgagee,  the  earning  power  of  bonds,  stock,  and  all  interest-bearing  or 
dividend-sharing  securities  and  investmonta,  franchise  values,  the  value  of  duhL- 
nees  reputation  and  good  will,  in  short,  all  the  manifold  forms  of  value  existing 
under  modem  conditions,  to  complete  the  comparison. 

An  illustration  of  the  results  of  comparison  of  taxation  rates  under  different 
methods  of  valuation  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  excise  tax  on  electric  light 
and  gas  companies,  etc." 

TELEGRAPH,  TELEPHONE,  AND  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  are  taxed  under  an  act  known  aa  the  Nichols  law.  They  are 
roq  aired  to  me  annually  with  the  State  auditor  a  sworn  statement  showing  name 
and  nature  of  company,  location  of  principal  ofBce,  names  and  addressee  of  ofBcers, 
number  of  shares  of  capital  stock,theparand  market  value,  or  if  no  market  valne, 
the  actual  value  of  the  shares,  real  estate  owned  in  Ohio  and  the  valne  thereof, 
personal  property  in  Ohio,  including  moneys  and  credits  and  the  valne  thereof, 
total  value  of  read  estate  and  personal  property  outside  the  State,  length  of  linefl 
within  and  without  Ohio,  and  in  the  case  of  telegraph  and  express  companies  the 

STOss  receipts  for  the  year,  from  whatever  source  derived,  from  each  oEBce  in 
hio.  and  the  total  gross  receipts  within  the  State;  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Stete  auditor,  npon  blanks  provii'ed  by  him.  The 
State  auditor,  State  treasurer,  and  attorney-general  constitute  a  State  board  of 
assessors,  which  meets  and  proceeds  to  ascertain  and  assess  the  value  of  the 
entire  property  of  such  companies  within  the  State  in  the  proportion  which  the 
same  hears  to  the  entire  property  of  such  companies,  being  guided  by  the  value 
of  their  capital  stock  and  such  other  evidence  and  rules  aa  will  enable  it  to  arrive 
at  the  true  value  in  money. 

This  valne  is  apportioned  by  the  State  auditor  among  the  varlooa  coontiee 
through  which  the  lines  of  such  companies  run  in  proportion  to  Uie  value  of  the 
I)roperty  therein  and  in  the  proportion  that  the  mileage  in  the  respective  conn- 
ties  bears  to  the  total  mileage  within  the  State,  and  the  amounts  so  apportioned 
ore  in  turn  placed  upon  the  duplicates  of  the  minor  divisions  of  the  counties  and 
taxed  with  other  property  at  local  rates. 

The  valuation  of  the  property  of  telegraph  companies  by  the  board  for  the 
years  1893  and  1899  was  as  follows: 
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deducting  tbe  Talaa  of  real  estate  taxed  locally,  ia  apportioned  by  the  8tat« 
anditor  among  the  TarlooB  coontieB  in  which  the  company  does  bnsinesa,  in  the 
proportion  that  the  groes  receipta  in  each  coonty  bear  to  the  total  gross  receipts 
within  the  State. 
The  Talnation  of  the  board  for  the  years  1806  and  18H  was  as  follows: 
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SDpreme  court  (51  6.  8.,  492),  and  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (165  U.  S.,  194),  Justices  White,  Field, liarlan,  and  Brown  dissenting. 


The  transportation  of  the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  or  the  receipts 
received  thwefrom,  or  the  occnpatioii  or  boBineBs  of  carrying  it  on,  can  not  be 
directly  snbjected  to  taxation,  yet  property  l)elonging  to  con>oratioiiB  or  com- 

Snies  ei^caged  in  such  commerce  may  be,  and  whatever  the  form,  if  it  is  eaaen- 
illy  only  property  taxation,  it  is  not  within  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitntion. 

It  has  often  been  held  that  the  property  of  railroad,  telw^pb.,and  aleepiugcar 
companies,  engaged  in  int«nitate  commerce  in  the  several  States  through  which 
their  lines  may^iaas,  may.be  valned  as  a  nnit  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  taking 
Into  consideration  tjie  usee  to  wMch  it  is  put  and  all  Uie  elements  making  ap 
aggregate  valne,  and  a  proportion  of  the  whole,  fairly  a«certaiued,  may  be  taxed 
oy  a  wirtjcnlar  State  wlthont  violating  any  Federal  reBtriction. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  proper  mode  of  ascertaining  the  asseBsable  value  of 
so  much  of  the  whole  property  ae  is  dtaated  in  a  particular  State,  as  in  the  case 
of  railroads,  is  to  take  that  part  of  the  value  of  the  entire  road  which  is  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  its  length  therein  to  the  length  of  the  whole,  or  taking  as  the 
raaisof  asBeasmentHuch  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  sleoping-car company 
aethenumberof  miles  of  road  over  which  its  cars  run  in  a  particttlaT  State  beiuv  to 
the  whole  number  of  miles  traversed  by  them  in  that  and  other  Stateei  or  such  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  telegraph  company  as  the 
length  of  ita  lines  within  a  State  bears  to  the  length  of  all  its  lines  evervwhers, 
deoactdng  a  snin  e^inal  to  the  v^ne  of  its  real  estate  and  machinery  aaoject  to 
local  taxation  within  tlie  State. 

Property,  tangible  and  IntauKible,  in  one  Stat«  poeseeses  a  valae  in  combination 
and  from  nse  in  connectdon  with  property  and  capital  elsewhere  which  can  right- 
fnUv  be  recognized  in  the  aseeBsment  for  taxation. 

The  whole  property  of  snch  a  company  oonstitntes  a  single  plant—a  nnit. 

Bach  tax  may  fall  upon  the  boinneaB  of  a  company  indirectly,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially a  property  tax,  and  as  such  not  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

The  earlier  decisions  of  the  Federal  coorts  had  created  great  confusion  in  the 
practioal  methods  for  the  taxation  of  total  3tat«  earning  or  franchise  values  of 
transportation,  transmission,  and  other  com^wnies  of  an  interstate  character  by 
individnal  States,  in  some  instances  preventing  the  adoption  of  modem  methodB 
of  taxation  and  in  others  reflecting  Krave  donbt  npon  the  validity  of  exiBtinc 
methods.  Consequently,  as  the  consolidation  of  such  companies  extended  and 
the  earnings  from  interstate  traffic  increased,  snch  values  were  frequently  inEide- 

anately  taxed  or  relieved  from  taxation  altogether.  The  different  States  were 
lerefore  impelled  to  the  adoption  of  devices  for  the  purpose  of  adjuRting  them- 
selves to  the  Federal  decisions,  and  the  varying  methods  adopted  for  the  taxation 
of  Buch  companies  by  different  States  have  resulted  in  an  exceedingly  chaotic  con- 
dition and  in  the  absence  of  unity,  reason,  or  design.  Licenses,  Rrose-recbiptB  tax, 
and  capital-stock  tax  are  found  separately  or  in  conjanction  with  the  general  prop- 
arty  tax,  in  some  cases  UMoaed  ay  State  boards,  in  others  by  boards  of  ooonty 
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ssBueon,  and  in  others  by  iihimiiihihh  of  indiTidnal  conntiw,  proportionately  or 
otherwise. 

This  con  ditiODTesitl  tod  Inineqnality^dlBoriminatioti.nnderTaliiation,  and  escape 
of  each  property  almost  as  eeiioiu  as  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  property  ancCer 
th<BK«neral  property-tai  aystem. 

This  is  broognt  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  conrt  above  dted,  whioh  gives  the  rela- 
tive valuation  of  express  oompanies  in  Ohio  nnder  the  former  mle  assessing  tan* 
gible  property,  incladluK  moneys  and  credits,  btit  not  real  estate,  and  the  «TmHng 
one  for  asBessment  of  aU  property,  inclnding  franchise,  under  the  onit  mle. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  valuation  nnder  the  present  plan  is  16  timee  more 
than  nnder  the  former. 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State  for  189S,  to  which  this  valne  together 
with  the  valne  of  the  real  estate  of  these  companies  was  subjected,  waa  3.46  per 

This  plan,  nnder  the  decision  referred  to,  may  be  greatly  developed,  adjosted 
to  modem  indostrial  conditions,  and  applied  to  the  vinons  and  srowing  corpora- 
tions whose  values  are  represented  not  by  real  estate  and  taogible  personal  prop- 
erty, but  byfranchise  vaJnea,  the  whole  value  being  measured  by  bonds  and  capital 
stock  or  earning  capacity;  and  thereby  snch  property  may  be  easily  subjected  to 
fair,  certain,  and  adeqaate  taxation,  to  the  relief  ot  read  estate  and  personalty 
genertUly. 

Through  this  general  method  a  State,  by  taxing  all  that  to  which  corporate 
earnings  give  value,  may  indirectly  reach  traffic  of  an  interstate  chAracter,  This 
plan  appears  now  to  enable  all  public-service  corporatioiis,  so  caUed,  to  be  placed 
on  a  raeis  of  taxation  repreeennng  their  entire  valne,  and  reaching  franchises  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  property. 

Express  companies  are  probablj;  more  heavily  taxed  than  an^  other  class  of  coi^ 
pOTBtions  in  Ohio.    They  are  subjected  to  8  separate  and  dlstmct  taxes. 

first.  The  ordinary  local  tax  levied  upon  the  real  estate  of  snch  compaalea 
where  located. 

Eleoond.  A  tax  in  the  natore  of  a  local  tax  by  what  is  termed  the  "unit  mle" 
of  venation,  determined  in  like  maimer  to  that  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
eompaniee. 

Third.  An  excise  tax  for  State  purposes  only,  based  npon  gross  receipts.  Each 
company  is  required  to  &le  annually  with  the  auditor  of  the  State  a  sworn  state- 
ment opon  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  auditor  showing — 

(1)  llie  name  and  nature  of  the  compsjiy  and  names  of  officers. 

(3)  The  emtire  receipts  (including  all  sums  earned  or  charged,  whether  aotn- 
^y  teodved  <x  not)  for  bnsineas  done  within  the  State,  of  each  agent  doing 
business  within  the  State  tor  and  on  account  of  such  company,  including  ite  pro- 
portion of  gross  receipts  for  bndneas  done  by  such  company  within  Ohio  in  con- 
nection with  other  companies;  also  the  total  amount  of  such  receipte  for  business 
done  within  the  State. 

(8)  An  itemized  statement  of  the  wnounts  actually  paid  by  snch  express  com- 

Cr  to  the  railroads  within  the  State  for  the  transportation  of  ite  freight  within 
Stete,  showing  the  amount  paid  to  each  laUToad  company. 

(4)  The  entire  receipts  of  the  company  for  buBinesa  done  within  Ohio,  as  defined 
In  the  second  item,  after  deducting  the  amount  paid  for  transportation  of  freight, 
■8  defined  in  the  third  item. 

TheStateauditor,State  treasurer,  and  attomey-^feneral  constitute  a  State  board 


of  appraisers  and  assessors,  who  proceed  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  entire 
receipte,  as  defined  in  the  second  item,  after  deducting  the  sums  paid  for  trans- 
portation of  freight,  as  defined  in  the  third  item,  and  the  amount  so  asoertained 
Is  held  and  deemed  to  be  the  gross  receipte  of  such  express  company  for  tluaineH 
done  within  OhiOh 
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The  State  aaditor  charges  and  coUecte  from  sach  expreea  companiee  S  per  cent 
of  snch  groee  reoeipte,  ench  esciee  tax  being  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
State.    The  excise  taxes  for  the  years  1898  and  1899  were  as  follows: 
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In  1894  an  act  for  the  taxation  of  slecrping,  palace,  chair,  dining,  or  fanSet  oar 
companies  was  passed,  known  as  the  Griffin  law. 

Sworn  statements  are  required  showing,  among  other  things,  the  number  of 
shares  of  capital  stock,  their  par  or  market  value,  description  and  value  of  real 
eBtat«,  the  whole  length  of  lines  of  railway  over  which  their  cars  mn,  and  the 
length  of  such  lines  within  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  State  board  of  appraisers  and  assessors,  consisting  of  the  State  auditor. 
State  treaMurer,  and  attorney-general,  thereupon  determine  the  amount  and  valne 
of  the  capital  stock,  the  tax  bein^  based  on  "  the  proportion  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  representing  rolling  stock  which  the  miles  of  railroad  over  which 
such  company  mns  cars  in  Ohio  bears  to  the  entire  number  of  miles  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  over  which  suchcompaayruns  cars,  and  such  other  roles  and  evidences 
as  will  enable  the  board  to  determine  fairly  and  equitably  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  capital  stook  of  such  company  representing  capital  and  property  owned 
and  used  m  Ohio." 

Real  estate  assessed  and  taxed  locally  is  deducted  from  the  valuation. 

The  State  auditor  charges  and  collects  an  excise  tax  of  1  per  cent  of  the  valua- 
tion reached  by  the  above  means,  the  amount  so  collected  being  paid  into  ^e 
State  reasory,  ^ 

These  provisions  were  subsequently  applied  to  freight  line  and  equipment  com- 
Ikanies,  statements  suitable  to  such  companies  being  required  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  proportionate  value  of  the  stock,  and  the  excise  tax  being  collected  in 
like  manner,  for  like  purpose,  and  at  the  same  rate. 

The  taxes  under  these  laws  were  as  follows: 
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EXCISE  TAS  ON  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  AND  GAS  COMPANIES.  ETC. 

Electric-light,  gas,  natural-gas,  pipe-line  (for  natural  gas  or  oil),  waterworks, 
street-railroad,  and  messenger  or  signal  comjianies  are  required  to  file  with  the 
State  auditor  annually  a  sworn  statement  showing,  among  other  things,  the  entire 
gross  earnings  of  the  company  (including  all  sums  earned  or  chatved,  whether 
actually  received  or  not)  for  business  done  within  the  State,  includmg  the  com- 
pany's proportion  of  gross  receipts  for  business  done  by  it  within  the  State  in 
connection  with  other  companies.  The  State  board  of  assessors  and  appraisers 
thereupon  determines  the  entire  gross  receipts  of  such  companies  for  business 
done  in  Ohio.  An  excise  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  and  collected  by 
the  State  auditor  and  paid  into  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  State.  This  taxa- 
tion is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  assessment  mid  taxation  of  the  tangible  property 
of  snch  companiea. 


TAXATION    IN   OHIO. 
Snch  taxes  in  1398  and  1809  were  as  follows: 
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The  atter  inadequacy  and  injnstioe  of  the  general  property  tax  as  applied  to 
this  class  of  corporate  projierty  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  aBeesaments 
of  BCverid  Ohio  atreet-railwav  companies  given  below,  taken  from  the  local  tax 
duplicates,  the  actual  value  Iwing  obtained  by  adding  the  market  value  of  thfc 
stock  to  the  par  value  of  the  bond^  as  obtained  from  stock-market  quotations. 
It  is  believed  that  even  greater  discrepancy  would  be  shown  in  the  case  of  gaa 
and  electric  companies. 
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COLLATERAL  mHBRITAKOE  TAX. 

A  tax  of  5  per  cent  is  Imposed  npon  collateral  inheritances  abore  the  snm  of 
$300,  of  which  TO  per  cent  is  paid  into  the  ^neral  revenue  fnnd  of  the  State.and 
the  balance  is  received  by  the  oonnty  in  which  such  tax  is  Imposed. 

&i  1898  the  State  received  from  this  tax  {34,159.02;  in  1800, 117,647.03. 

LIQUOR  AND  CIGARETTE  TAXES. 
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In^ng  the  brt  deoad*  &  pcnistont  effort  liAB  been  made  throof^  legislation  and 
the  improremeBt  of  the  miMMiliiji.  mBcfainary  of  the  State  to  perfect  this  syBt^m, 
bring  ft  toto  barmonjr  wiUi  mooem  eoonomlc  ccnditione,  and  apply  it  equitably 
to  ul  taaaa  ot  propcrtr.  The  keynote  of  the  application  of  this  system  is  the 
aaKSBment  of  all  property  at  its  actual  cash  value,  following  tlie  nue  laid  (* 


Metliodi  for  ai 
detafl, 

Thwe  li  Uttle  dlstiaotiTe  ornewintheeystemasestabliahed.bnt  thers  has  been 
an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  lef^slatnre  and  taxine  officiate  to  secore 
neater  nniformltr  of  aaseaBmant,  discoveir  of  property  and  correct  valnation 
uierectf,  and  modification  of  competitive  nndervaiuation  by  local  aseeesors. 

It  was  designated  br  oao  pnblio  offidal  as  "  a  practical  biuiiieeB  systatn ,  and  not 
a  hotohpotch; "  bnt  thia  statement  most  be  r^arded  as  applicable  to  the  sytitem 
for  assessment  by  taxing  officials  rather  than  to  the  system  of  taxation  as  a  whole. 
The  system  of  aBseaament  In  aotnal  practioe  compneea  the  township  or  ward 
aaaeesor;  the  county  aawasor,  elected  to  devote  his  entire  t^e  to  the  Bupervision 
of  local  assessments;  the  ootmty  board  of  review,  wldob  assesses  the  property  of 
certain  corporations  for  county  purposes,  and  to  which  appeal  lies  from  the  assess- 
ment of  township  assessors;  and  a  State  tax  oommiuion.uie  head  of  which  is  the 
Kvenior  of  the  State,  which  apsMiwii  the  property  of  quaei-publio  corporations  and 
B  sapervision  otot  coonty  assessment,  and  to  wMch  appeal  lies  from  county 

The  valuation  of  the  property  of  railroads  and  other  publio-servioe  corpora- 
tions,  BO  called,  for  the  porpoee  of  tazatiou,  is  determined  by  the  State  board  and 
apportioned  among  the  several  oounUea  of  the  State  in  which  such  property  is 
loosted,  accordingio  milsMe,  for  entry  and  taxation  with  other  loc^  property  at 
a  uniform  rate.  This  boaio,  ui  compliance  witti  the  mandatory  provisions  of  law, 
aim^  to  value  the  property  and  capital  stock  of  snch  corporations  at  its  full  mar- 
ket value  npcm  the  basis  of  mtrn<ng  capaoilT. 

Through  these  varied  methods  ot  v&lnatlon  it  fa  designed  to  bring  all  the  prop- 
per^  ot  each  coimty  upon  the  tax  duplicate  at  its  fuO  value,  uid  to  extend  the 
taxes  at  a  uniform  rate  for  State,  county,  and  local  purposes. 

The  revision  of  the  qrstem  in  1891  was  calculated  to  bring  abont  a  reform  in 
the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  for  the  valnation  of  property, 
rather  than  a  material  change  in  tiie  system  of  taxation. 

The  provirions  of  the  Inouna  tax  laws  have  been  freijuestly  assailed  In  the 
coorts,  and  in  the  main  sustained,  so  that  there  is  now  htQe  question  as  to  the 
right  and  authority  of  taxing  (dBcan  to  assesa  and  tax  oil  forms  ai  property  as 
provided  in  the  laws. 

The  law  ot  1891  provides  that  all  taxes  shall  be  assessed  on  polls  and  property, 
listed  and  valued  in  an  equal  and  ratable  proportion,  except  such  stocks  andother 
raoperty  as  may  be  specincaUy  taxed. 

Tne  amount  necessary  to  be  charged  for  State  expanditnres  and  school  pniposee 
is  fixed  by  law,  and  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  county  expenditures  is  oetei^ 
mined  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

The  amomit  of  taxes  raised  in  1899  for  State  and  local  purpoeea  was  about 
930,000,000. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  eonstitntlon  does  not  reqaire  a  onif  orm  method  of 
valnation  of  property  for  taxation,  but  only  soch  method  as  will  insure  a  fast 
valuation:  and  further,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rate  of  taxation  shall  be 
nniform  thronghout  the  State,  bnt  it  is  only  raauired  that  the  rate  of  assessment 
and  taxation  eball  be  nniform  and  equal  throughout  the  locality  in  which  the  tax 
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The  law  reqnlree  a  poll  tax  to  be  MBeeeed  upon  every  male  inhaUtant  of  tfae 
State  between  the  ages  of  31  and  00  yean.  The  Ibtj  fixed  by  the  l^islatnre  for 
State  pnrpoaes  ia  BO  centa  for  the  general  fnnd  and  SO  cents  for  the  school  fnnd 
on  every  poU.    The  aroonnt  of  poll  tax  in  1809  waa  |S60,888. 

QENBBAL  PBOPEBTT  TAX. 


andaUbnildingsaiidfixtaree  thereon  and  appnrtenancee  thereto,  except  in  c( 

otherwise  expreosly  provided  by  law.  This  outss  of  property  ia  aaaeeaed  ay  the  local 
asseesorB,  and  for  the  purpose  of  asaoBsmeDt  is  dividea  into  four  separate  clasaee, 
viz.:  lAnds,  improvements  on  lands,  city  or  village  lots,  improvements  on  city 
or  t11Im«  lots.  Mortguced  real  estate  is  assessed  to  the  mortgagor  while  in  his 
poeseBsion,  and  at  its  fall  value,  with  the  following  exception: 

In  1899  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  owner  ofiand  may  have  the  amonnt  of 
any  mortgage  thereon  not  exceeding  |700  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  land  dednct«d  from  the  assessed  valuation  of  snch  mort- 
gaged premises.  Snch  mortgagor  is  reqoired  to  make  a  statement  showing  the 
name  and  residraoe  of  the  mor^jagee,  whioh  ia  used  by  assessors  for  the  purpose 
of  taxing  the  mortgagee. 

The  amonnt  of  dednction  in  the  State  under  this  law  in  1900  was  $29,139,981, 
while  the  total  gain  of  taxable  property,  excloslve  of  mortgage  deductions,  waa 
|81,728,IFi2,  or  a  net  gain  of  t2,sm,m. 

The  total  valnatlon  of  real  estate  in  1899  waa  |860,SSS,9T3,  or  about  H  times  the 
valuation  of  the  personal  property,  and  the  average  rate  of  taxation  was,  roughly 
■poaUng,  |1.S0  on  each  (100  valuation. 

PEB80NAL  PEOPEBTT. 

Personal  property,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  includes  all  vldUe  personalty 
within  the  State  belonging  to  innabitants;  all  such  property  belonging  to  inhab- 
itants cf  the  State  but  situate  withont  the  State,  except  the  property  actually  and 
permanently  Invested  in  bnaineee  outside  the  State;  all  indeote^eas  of  every 
khid  due  to  inhabitants  of  the  State  above  the  omoants  respectively  owed  by 
titan;  all  shares  in  corporatidns  organized  under  the  laws  of  toe  State,  when  the 
pomierty  of  snch  corporation  la  not  exempt  or  is  not  taxable  to  the  corporation 
bmm:  all  sharee  in  bonks  organized  in  the  State,  deducting  the  value  of  real  estate 
tuea  to  the  bank;  all  shw«s  in  foreign  corporations,  except  national  banks, 
owned  by  inhabitants  of  the  State;  all  moneys,  inoluding  notee  and  certificates, 
droalating  as  currency;  all  annuities  and  royalties. 

It  Is  the  express  ponioee  of  the  law  throughout  to  mtahle  assessors  to  reach  for 
taxation  all  property  belonging  to  inbabitwita  of  the  State  in  whatever  form  It 
may  exist  or  wherever  it  may  be  located,  at  its  full  value.  Methods  for  the  dis- 
ooveiy  and  valuation  of  property  are  provided  with  much  detail,  and  these  pro- 
vidons  have  been  generally  sustained  by  the  courts. 

It  has  been  held  to  be  within  the  legislative  power  to  make  money,  stocks,  and 
choees  in  action  outside  the  State  and  belonging  to  reeidents  of  the  State  taxable 
in  the  Stato,  aud  where  a  businees  of  buying  and  selltng  property,  making  loans 
and  investments  is  conducted  and  the  notM  and  mortgages  so  used  retained  In 
the  State,  Edthonsh  the  owner  thereof  may  have  Us  residence  in  another  State, 
the  propOTty  and  buBinees  are  subject  to  taxation  in  the  State  whether  such  bnsi' 
nes  is  conducted  l^  the  owner  or  his  agent. 

Corpsrate  stock  and  fianchises,  except  wheresome  other  proviMon  is  made  by 
law,  ore  assessable  locally  at  fnll  valne,  but  shares  In  corporationB  all  the  prop- 
erty of  which  is  assessed  to  the  corporation,  are  relieved  from  taxation  in  the  hands 
of  the  sh^rAolders. 

Obligations  secured  by  real-estate  mortgagea  are  rMorded  as  personalty,  and 
■mrnniin  to  the  owners  as  credits  at  full  value  and  locu^rates. 

There  seems  to beaunlted and determiuedefforttobrfngnotes  aecnred  by  mort> 
gage  and  other  obligations  and  credits  upon  the  rolls.  Through  the  individual 
Bating  of  obligations  by  creditors  and  debtors,  the  cotqwrataon  of  local  and  Stato 
boards,  reoordevidencea  of  mortgagee,  and  other  means,  aaseeeors  seek  to  discover 
as  much  as  possible  of  this  class  of  property  and  subject  it  to  taxation.  For  this 
pnipose  rigoroos  power  is  given  totheoasessorsfOTthe  disooveryandUstingot 
snub  property,  ana  inquidtcnnal  methods  are  provided  by  law. 
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dO  atDn&TBlAL  OOIDCISSION. 

There  is  s  laTr  requiring  the  aea^ment  of  mortgtigee  to  be  placed  on  record 
within  45  da^  It  uts  been  declared  b^  the  aapreme  court  to  be  a  settled  l&w 
that  township  asseaeorB,  cotinty  aasessors,  the  auditor  of  State,  boards  of  review, 
and  the  State  board  of  tax  commisHionerB,  for  the  purpose  of  listing  property  for 
taxatton,  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  examine  the  records  of  aU  pnbuc  offices 
and  the  books  and  napere  of  all  corporations  and  taxpayers  in  the  S&te,  and  may 
enforce  ench  right  dv  writ  of  mandamus;  and  that  the  county  auditor  may  main- 
tain an  action  on  tne  part  of  his  countj'  to  set  aside  the  final  settlement  of  a 
decedent'fc  estate  within  3  years,  and  sabjeot  snob  estate  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  nroperty  frandnlentl^  concealed  bj  the  decedent  in  his  lifetime.  Thus  the  sin 
of  tne  tax  dodger  committed  during  his  lifetime  may  be  atoned  after  his  departure 
from  the  "  Hooaier  "  to  a  taxless  state. 

In  1899  the  supreme  court  afflrmedajndgmeutof  $1,800  recovered  by  the  officers 
of  a  county  as  a  penalty  on  aoconnt  of  the  retume  of  false  and  fraadulent  aobeduleB 
of  property  for  taxation. 

It  has  even  been  advocated  by  asaesaora,  the  governor  concurring  in  the  eug- 
geetion,  that  all  notea  be  made  by  law  uncollectable  in  the  courts  unless  they 
boar  upon  their  face  the  stamp  of  the  tax  assessor. 

Interstate  cooperation,  for  the  parpoBe  of  facilitating  the  discovery  and  assess- 
ment of  mort^tages  and  other  sequestered  obligations,  has  also  been  suggested  by 
State  tax  officials  in  their  oonf  erencea. 

There  has  been  established  a  system  of  deductions  of  indebtedness  of  taxablee 
from  tlie  various  forms  of  credits,  undue  advantage  of  which,  according  to  state- 
ments eS  officials,  is  to  a  great  extent  taken  by  owners  of  that  class  of  property, 
thereby  taking  from  the  tax  duplicates  a  great  deal  of  property  that  should  be 
taxed. 

The  total  valuation  of  personal  property  in  1899,  including  property  and  capital 
stock  of  domestic  corporations  and  all  shares  in  banks,  was  ^15,640,675. 

The  provisions  for  the  discovery  and  aaaessment  of  personal  property  being  a 
distin^ishing  and  important  feature  of  the  Indiana  system  of  taxation,  it  ia 
essential  to  set  forth  the  methods  employed. 

For  the  purpose  of  properly  listing  and  assessing  property  for  taxation  and 
equalizing  and  collecting  taxes,  the  township  assessor,  county  afsessor,  board  of 
review,  auditor  of  State,  and  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  each  have  the 
right  to  examine  and  inspect  the  records  of  public  offices  and  books  and  papers 
of  all  corporations  and  taxpayers  in  the  State,  and  all  assessors  and  other  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  listing  property  for  taxation  are  required  to  give  in 
writing  all  information  they  may  obtain  regarding  the  concealment  of  proj)erty 
from  taxation  by  any  person  or  corixiration  to  the  county  auditor  or  board  of 
review,  to  the  auditor  of  State  or  State  tax  commissioners. 

Each  taxable  is  required  to  give  a  luinute  detailed  statement  of  all  the  various 
items  of  personal  property  owned  or  held  in  trust  by  hun,  the  blank  schedule 
provided  for  that  purpose  containing;  100  different  items,  and  to  affix  what  he 
deems  the  true  cash  value  to  each  item  for  the  ^idance  of  the  assessor. 

The  determination  of  the  valuation  of  each  item  is  made  by  the  assessor,  who 
may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  examine  the  taxable  under  oath,  and  must  be  gov- 
erned by  what  is  the  true  cash  value,  particularly  defined  to  ba  the  market  or 
usual  selling  price  at  the  place  where  the  prox>erty  is,  and  if  there  be  no  market 
value,  the  actnal  value  governs. 

Every  company,  association,  or  person  not  incorporated  for  banking  purposes 
who  engages  in  the  business  of  lending  money,  receiving  money  on  deposit,  buying 
or  aelliuK  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  bonds,  or  stocks,  or  other  evidence  of  todebtett- 
nesa,  witn  a  view  to  profit,  is  required  each  ^ ear  to  furnish  the  assessor  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  business  and  property,  to  be  listed  for  taxation  in  a  manner  specially 
provided. 

Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  false  statements,  and  any  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, upon  notification  of  such  statement,  is  required  to  prosecute  the  offender  to 


final  judgment  and  execution,  receiving  himself,  in  addition  to  his  regular 


. .       _  .  money  so  collected  and  a  docket  fee  of 

e  taxed  against  the  offender.  In  case  any  taxable  refuses  to  make  out  a 
statement  or  sulwcribe  to  any  oath  required,  the  assessor  ascertains  as  best  he 
may  the  number  and  desciiption  of  articles  and  property  belonging  to  him,  and 
the  value  thereof,  and  the  county  auditor  adds  to  such  valuation  GO  per  cent 
thereof. 

For  the  purpose  of  listing  and  aasessit^  property  for  taxation  an  assessor  ia 
elected  in  each  township  for  a  term  of  4  years,  whose  dnty  it  is  to  assess  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  his  township  as  particularly  provided  by  law,  except 
that  assessed  by  the  county  assessors  or  State  board,  as  hereafter  set  forth.    All 
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improvements  made  thereon  and  notes  and  lists  au  changes  found  ai 
ceding  asaeBement. 

He  also  asGesses  all  the  personal  propert]'  he  can  diacover  by  the  rigorous 
methods  specially  provided,  except  capital  stock,  which  is  assessed  by  the  county 
board,  ana  property  of  qnasi-public  corporations,  assessed  fay  the  State  board. 

The  returns  of  these  local  asaessors  are  made  to  the  connty  auditor,  who.  if  sat- 
isfied that  any  real  estate  or  personal  effects  have  been  omitted,  may  authorize 
and  require  the  proper  aesesBot  to  correct  any  error  or  omission,  but  can  not 
increase  the  assessment  of  property  as  returned,  although  puri>OHely  nndervalued. 

Once  in  every  4  years  aoounty  aseeBsoria  elected  in  eacficonntj.whois  not  eli- 
gible for  reelection  more  than  twice  in  any  term  of  13  years,  and  who  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Such  connty  asaessor  receives  allretums 
of  real  and  personal  property  made  by  the  several  local  aisessora  in  the  connty, 
together  with  the  assessment  lists,  securities,  statements,  maps,  and  other  papers 
filed,  and  it  ia  hia  duty  to  make  a  cKrefnl  examination  of  the  tax  dnplicatee  of  ^e 
county,  and  also  of  all  other  records  and  papers  in  the  offices  of  the  county  audi- 
tor, treasurer,  recorder,  clerk,  aherlif,  and  anrveyor,  local  assessors'  books,  all 
omitted  asaessttble  property  of  every  kind  or  nature,  including  tax  certificates, 
mortgages,  debts,  jndgments,  claims,  and  allowances  of  courts,  legacies,  and 
property  in  the  hands  of  administrators  and  other  trust  ofBcers,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose has  all  the  rights  and  powers  given  by  law  t«  local  aaseaBors  for  the  examina- 
tion of  taxables  and  th^  property  and  the  discovery  and  assitssmontof  the  same, 
and  he  may  list  and  assess  any  omitted  property  that  lie  may  ao  discover  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Snch  county  asseBsor  ia  alao  required  to  advise  and 
instruct  all  township  officers  in  his  connty  as  to  their  duty  under  the  laws,  and 
for  that  purpose  must  visit  each  local  assessor  each  year.  In  short,  the  connty 
assessor  has  supervision  over  all  local  aaaessors  and  their  work,  with  full  power 
to  list  and  aBseBH  upon  the  rolls  all  property  omitted  by  the  assessors  under  him; 
and  he  and  the  local  assessors  constitute  an  organized  force  for  the  discovery 
and  assessment  of  property. 

There  is  alao  an  annual  county  board  for  the  review  of  asaesaments  and  vtilua- 
tion  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  In  each  connty,  composed  of  the  county 
asaeEBor,  county  auditor,  and  county  treasurer,  with  2  freeholders  appointed  by 
the  judge  of  the  circuit  coui-t,  the  connty  asaesBor  being  president  and  the  county 
auditor  aecretaryof  said  board  of  review.  Such  boi^has  power  to  hear  com- 
plaints of  any  owner  of  personal  property  except  "  railroad  teaok  "  and  "  rolling 
stock,"  to  equalize  the  valuation  of  prox>erty,  and  to  correct  any  list  or  valuation 
as  it  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  fix  the  assessment  at  its  true  cash  valae. 

It  corrects  all  errors  in  names  of  persons,  deecriptions  of  propei'ty,and  the 
aseeBSments  and  valnations  thereof,  and  causes  to  be  done  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  lists  and  aasessmenta  comply  with  the  law,  and  where  it 
appears  that  any  property  owner  had  bonaSde  indebtedness,  the  same  is  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  his  credits  listed  in  the  countj',  and  he  is  assessed  only  on  the 
residue  of  his  credits  Gxed  by  the  board  of  review. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  this  board  to  inquire  aa  to  the  valuation  of  the  various 
classes  of  property  in  the  respective  townships  and  divisions  of  the  connty  and 
make  such  changes  aa  may  be  necessary  to  equalize  the  same  as  between  the 
townahips,  but  it  has  no  power  to  reduce  the  aggregat*  valuation  of  all  the  town- 
ships below  the  true  cash  value  nor  to  increase  tne  same  beyond  the  amonnt 
actually  neceaeary  for  a  proper  and  just  equalization.  It  ia  also  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  value  and  assess  for  taxation  the  cajiital  stock,  franchiaea,  and  privileges 
of  certain  privatecorporatlons,ashereinafter  set  forth  under  the  head  of  corporate 
taxation. 

There  is  also  a  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  consisting  of  3  skilled  and 
competent  persona,  not  more  than  1  from  the  same  political  party,  together  with 
the  governor,  secrettu?  of  state,  and  auditor  of  state—the  last  S  being  ex-offlcio 
members,  and  the  governor  being  cbairman.    It  ia  the  dut^  of  this  botud — 

First.  To  pieacribe  all  forma  ol  books  and  blanks  used  m  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes. 

Second.  To  construe  the  tax  and  revenue  laws  of  the  State  and  instruct  them  in 
relation  to  their  dutdee  with  reference  to  taxation  and  assessments  whenever 
reqneet«dso  to  do  by  any  officer  acting  under  any  other  person  interested  therein. 

Third.  To  see  that  all  asseaamenta  of  property  are  made  according  to  law. 

Fourth.  Especially  to  see  that  aiil  the  railroads  and  other  corporations  of  tlie 
State  are  aaaessed  and  taxed  as  provided  by  law. 

f^tb.  To  see  that  all  taxes  due  the  State  are  collected. 

Sixth.  To  enforce  penalties  prescribed  by  any  revenue  law  of  the  State  Jot 
disobedience  of  Ita  provisions.  it.")O^J  Ic 
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Seventh.  To  determine,  whenever  neceosarr,  tiie  tunonnt  i«qnlred  to  be  Ibrisd 
apon  property  in  the  Beveral  countiee  to  cover  khj  dellciencjr  in  the  State  revecae 
not  otnerwlse  provided  for. 

Eighth.  To  examine  all  books  and  acconnto  and  all  persons  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  all  informatioD  req aired  to  aid  in  seonring  a  compliaiioe  with  the  tax 
laws  bv  all  persons  or  corporations  liable  to  taxation. 

Nintn.  To  make  anch  rnles  and  regulations  as  it  ma;  require. 

Tead).  To  report  to  the  icenOTal  asBembly  at  each  eeesion  the  amoimt  of  revenue 
collected  in  the  State  for  all  porposeB,  olasaified  as  to  State,  county,  townshk),  and 
mnnidpal  pnrposee,  with  the  eonrceB  thereof,  and  ench  other  matters  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  pnblic  revenues  as  it  deems  of  pnblio  interest. 

Eleventh.  To  make  investigation  conoerainK  the  revenne  laws  and  assessments 
of  other  States  and  conntries,  and  with  the  aid  of  information  thns  obtained  and 
of  Its  own  experience  and  observation  to  recommend  to  the  general  asBemblv,  at 
each  session  thereof,  ench  amendments,  changes,  or  modifications  cd  revenne  laws 
as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Twelfth.  To  see  that  each  county  of  the  State  is  visited  at  least  by  1  member  of 
tiie  board  as  often  as  once  each  year  to  hear  complaints  and  collect  information 
concerning  the  workings  of  the  tax  laws.  Said  oo&rd,  or  any  member  thereof, 
has  the  power  to  snb^Kena  and  examine  witneeees,  and  has  access  to  and  power 
to  order  the  production  of  any  books  or  papers  in  the  hands  of  any  person  or 
corporation  whenever  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  any  inqniry  mMe  In  an 
official  capacity. 

Any  taxpaver  11 

review  has  tne  rii^   .  .      ,,  .    _.  .   _   ,  . 

manner  any  township  or  county  assessor  or  member  of  the  county  board  has  the 
right  to  appeal  to  such  State  board  from  any  asseHsment  or  order  of  the  county 
board.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  State  board,  and  it  has  exolnaive  authority,  to 
value  and  assess  for  taxation  all  railroad  property  denominated  for  that  purpose 
"railroad  track  "and  improvements  thereon  and"  rollingetock,"  and  all  property 
belonging  to  telephone,  telegraph,  palace  car,  sleeping  cor,  drawing-room  car, 
dining  car,  express  and  fast  n^ght,and  other  associations  transacting  business  in 
the  State,  and  for  that  purpose,  and  to  hear  ^peala  and  applicationa  lor  revisions 
and  asseeamentB  and  equalize  assessments  of  real  estate,  the  board  is  required  to 
ocmvene  annually  at  a  stated  time. 

COEPOBATB  TAXATION. 

Having  completed  the  description  of  the  main  features  of  Qte  tax  system  ot 
Indiana  relating  to  the  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property  generally,  the 
discovery  and  hating  thereof,  and  the  assessing  machinery  of  the  Sate  from  t^e 
local  township  assessor  to  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  we  turn  now  to 
the  subject  of  general  corporation  taxes. 

As  we  have  alr^Mly  obaerved,  there  is  no  distinct  or  separate  system  for  the 
assessment  and  taxation  of  suoh  property,  it  being  a  part  of  and  mingled  with 
the  general  property  tax  system  01  the  Stete. 

The  laws  lor  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  corporate  property  are  designed 
to  reach  and  bring  it  alt  upon  the  tax  rolls  with  all  other  property,  npon  the  same 
basis  of  valuation  and  the  same  local  rates  of  taxation,  the  practical  result 
depending  upon  the  judgment  and  action  of  the  local  assessors. 

The  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property  of  corporations,  except  as  spe- 
cially provided  for  by  law,  are  assessed  and  valued  for  taxation  by  local  asseeaors, 
the  same  as  other  real  uid  personal  property  of  Hieir  respective  looalitieB,  ana 
the  capital  stock  and  franchisee  by  coon^  boards. 

While  substantially  all  classes  of  corporate  propertv  are  valued  and  assessed 
upon  the  several  county  roUs  and  extended  for  taxation  with  other  property  at 
the  same  rate,  we  shall  consider  each  separately. 


The  Rhares  of  capital  stock  of  any  bank  are  assessed  to  the  owners  where  the 
bmk  is  located  and  taxed  at  tlie  rate  at  which  ot^erpersonalpropertyln  the  same 
locality  is  taxed.  The  officers  of  each  bank  are  reqmred  each  year  to  make  out  a 
statement  under  oath,  in  dnplicate,  showing  the  nnmber  of  shares  of  capital 
stock,  true  cash  value  of  each  of  said  shares,  and  also  the  true  oash  value  of  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  such  bank  stock  is  thereupon  listed  and 
assessed  in  aiu  respecte  the  same  as  similar  property  belonging  to  other  corpora- 
ti<^  and  individuals.    Beal  estato  and  other  tangible  property  aaseBsed  to  Uia 
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bank  is  dedacted  from  the  valiiatioa  of  the  oapitBl  stock.  In  maM-ag  Booh  stAts- 
inent  of  tke  trae  cash  Talite  of  Bbaree  the  credite  are  given  and  tue  Ixma  fide 
indiibtednese  of  tiie  bank  deducted  therefrom,  as  in  Uie  case  of  individn^B. 

The  asseEBor,  in  detenninuig  the  cash  valae  of  the  shares  of  stock,  may  examine 
the  ofiSoers  nnder  oath,  and  in  fi^ng  snch  valne  in  roremed  by  the  market  or  nensl 
selliuK  price  ol  sach  stock  at  prirate  sale  at  the  plaoe  wbwe  the  bank  is  located, 
and  if  Uiere  is  no  market  value,  he  otherwise  determines  the  actnal  ralne,  tak- 
ing into  conadOTation  the  BnTplns  and  profits,  if  any.    Taxes  on  snch  shares  are 


duty  of  each  bank,  after  being  notified  to  do  so,  to  retain  bo  mncb  of  any  divi- 
dmda  belonging  to  stockholdOTs  as  shall  be  neceesaiy  to  pay  any  tax  lerled  upon 
their  stock,  nnol  it  is  made  to  appear  that  sach  taxes  hare  been  paid. 

This  claas  of  corporate  property  being  mingled  with  other  property  npon  the 
oonnty  dnplicates  and  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate,  we  are  naable  to  give  a  separate 
valnation  thereof  or  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  npon  it  in  the  State.  It  is  inolnded 
in  the  asseMed  valoation  of  personal  [woperty,  which  in  18W  was  $815,640,975. 

rORBION  QTBUKAKOE  CX>ltFA)ni8. 

Thna  is  a  dlstinot  departure  from  the  general  system  ot  the  State  in  the  tKi»- 
tloo  (rf  these  oompanies. 

Every  such  company  is  regntred  to  report  semiannually  to  the  anditor  of  state, 
nnder  oath,  the  gross  amonni  of  all  receipts  received  in  the  State  on  aoconnt  of 
Insurance  premiams  for  the  6  montiis  preceding,  and  at  the  thne  of  making  snch 
report  pay  into  the  treasary  of  the  State  the  snm  of  $8  on  every  1100  ot  snch 
receipts,  less  losses  actaally  paid  within  the  State. 

The  yield  of  this  tax  in  the  year  ending  July  1, 1890,  was  as  follows: 

From  fire  companies |57,<I8S.77 

From  life  companies 08,173.77 

Total 100,868.54 

The  total  amonnt  paldbysnchcompanieefor  the  yearendlngJoly  1,1000,  was 
|107,S4S.I». 

FORZION  BBIDGI  CX)HPAJnE8. 

Every  foreign  bridge  company  doing  hnsinees  in  the  State  is  required  to  report 
to  theaaeesaoT  of  the  coonty  in  which  any  part  of  its  business  ia  carried  on,  nnder 
oath,  the  gross  amount  of  all  moneys  received  and  a  Ust  of  its  tangible  property 
within  the  connty,  and  trne  cash  valne  thereof.  The  amonnt  of  snch  gross  receipte, 
together  wi^  tlie  true  cash  value  of  such  tangible  property, is  entered  on  the  tax 
dniJicato  of  the  proper  connty,  and  the  taxes  so  assessed  become  a  lien  npon  t^e 
property  until  paid. 

OBMBRAI.  DOmSTIO  OOBPOKATIONB. 


plank  road,  savings  bank,  msai-ance.  and  other  association  inooiporated  nnder 
the  laws  of  the  State  (except  railroad  companies  and  others  especially  designated) 
is  required  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  tengible  property  to  be  listed,  to  make 
and  deliver  to  the  local  asseeeors  a  sworn  et&tetneat  <a  the  amonnt  of  ito  capital 
stock,  setting  forth  paricnlarly — 

First.  The  name  and  location  of  t^e  company  or  association. 

Second.  The  amonnt  of  capital  stock  authorized,  and  nnmber  of  shares. 

Third.  The  amonnt  of  capital  stock  paid  up. 

Fonrth.  Market  valne,  or  if  no  market  value,  the  actual  value  of  the  shares. 

Fifth.  Total  amonnt  of  indebtedness  except  that  for  current  expenses,  excluding 
from  such  expenses  the  amount  paid  forthepnrcbase  or  improvement  of  property. 

Sixth.  The  value  of  all  tangible  property. 

Seventh.  The  difference  in  value  between  all  tangible  property  and  the  capital 
stock. 

Eighth.  The  name  and  valne  of  each  franchise  or  privilege  owned  or  enjoyed  by 
such  corporation. 

Such  statement  is  scheduled  and  returned  bvthe  assessor  to  Uie  connty  auditor, 
who  la^s  the  same  before  the  county  board  of  review,  which  values  and  assesses 
the  capital  stock  and  all  franchisee  and  privileges  of  snch  companies  within  the 
oonn^  in  the  manner  provided,  and  the  auditor  compntee  and  extends  the  taxes 
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for  all  ptirposee  on  the  respective  amonnts  so  asaesaed,  the  same  as  on  other  prop- 
erty in  the  towns,  cities,  or  other  localities  where  saoh  oompauiee  are  located. 

where  the  capital  stock  so  valaed  exceeds  in  valne  that  of  the  tangible  property 
listed  for  taxation,  it  ia  Bobject  to  taxation  apon  snch  exceaa  of  Talae;  wh^  no 
tajog^ble  property  is  retnmed  or  found,  and  the  capital  stock  has  a  value,  it  is 
aaseHsed  for  its  true  cash  value,  but  where  the  capital  atock  or  any  part  thereof  is 
invested  in  tangible  property  retamed  for  taxatiou,  snch  capital  Stock  ia  not 
aaseaaed  to  the  extent  that  it  is  so  invested.  Every  franchise  or  privilege  «^  the 
corporation  ia  likewise  aaseased  at  its  true  cash  value. 

Where  the  full  value  of  any  franchise  is  roprenented  by  the  capital  stock  listed 
for  taxation,  then  such  franchise  is  not  itself  taxed;  but  in  all  coses  where  tln' 
franuliise  is  of  greater  value  than  the  capital  stock,  then  the  franchise  is  aasesaed 
at  its  full  cash  value,  and  the  capital  Bt<>ck  in  snch  case  is  not  assessed, 

In  cose  of  the  faOnre  or  refnsal  of  any  person  or  company  to  make  snch  state- 
ment, the  auditor  of  State  is  required  to  make  out  such  statement  and  valnatiOQ 
from  the  best  information  he  can  obtain,  and  for  that  purpose  has  power  to  sum- 
mon and  examine  nuder  oath  any  person  whom  he  may  believe  to  nave  a  knowl- 
edge thereof,  and  is  required  to  add  25  per  cent  to  snch  valuation. 

The  property  of  these  corporations,  including  their  capital  stock,  is  included  in 
the  personal  property  valuation  and  assessment. 

RAILROAD  PROPERTY. 

Everv  railroad  company  is  required  to  cause  its  taxable  property  to  be  list«d 
annually  with  reference  to  its  amonnt,  kind,  and  value.  It  is  re^nired  to  make 
and  file  with  the  connty  auditors  of  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  railroad 
is  located  a  statement  or  schedule,  verihedby  oath,  showlngthe  property  held  for 
right  of  way  and  the  length  of  the  main  and  all  side  and  second  tracks  and 
tiim-outs  in  such  countiesandineachcityandtown  through  which  the  road  runs, 
and  also  to  state  the  value  of  improvements  and  stations  located  on  the  right  of 
way. 

Snch  rights  of  way.  including  the  6uper8tmci:ures,  main,  side,  or  second  tracks, 
and  turn-outs,  and  telegraph  poles,  wires,  inatraments,  and  other  appliances,  with 
the  stations  and  improvements  on  such  light  of  way  (excepting  machinery,  sta- 
tionary engines,  and  other  fixtures,  which  are  considered  personal  property)  are 
held  to  be  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  are  listed  and  valued  as 
"railroad  track." 

The  value  of  "  railroad  track  "  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  counties,  town- 
ships, cities,  and  townain  the  proportion  that  the  length  of  the  main  track  in  snch 
local  division  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  road  in  the  State,  except  the  valne 
of  the  side  or  second  track  and  all  the  turn-outs,  station  houses,  depots,  machine 
shops,  or  other  bnildings  belonging  to  the  road,  which  are  taxed  in  the  coonty, 
township,  city,  or  town  in  which  the  same  are  located. 

The  movable  property  belonging  to  a  railroad  company  is  held  to  be  personal 

groperty.  and  denominated  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  "rolling  stock;"  it  is 
sted  and  taxed  in  the  several  townsmps,  cities,  and  towns  in  the  proportion  that 
the  main  track  used  or  operated  in  each  local  division  bears  to  the  length  of  Hie 
main  track  used  or  operated  by  snch  company. 

All  retd  estate  othtr  than  that  denominated  "ndlroad  track."  with  improve- 
ments thereon,  is  listed  as  ''land"  and  "  lots."  as  the  case  maybe,  in  the  county 
and  township,  town,  or  city  where  the  same  is  located. 

Each  company  is  also  required  to  return  annually  to  the  county  auditor  a  veri- 
fied list  or  schedule  containing — 

First.  A  fiHl  and  correct  detaUed  inventory  of  all  the  rolling  stock  belonging 
to,  leased,  or  operated  by  such  company,  setting  forth  the  number  of  locomotives 
and  tenders  of  all  classes,  passenger  cars,  Euid  all  other  kinds  of  cars,  and  the  tme 
cash  value  thereof  set  opposite  each,  and  also  to  set  forth  the  nnmber  of  miles  of 
main  track  on  which  snch  "rolling  stock  "is  nsed  In  the  State. 

Second.  A  full  and  correct  inventory  of  all  the  other  personal  property  not 
specilically  taxed,  inclnding  the  tools  and  machinery  for  repairs,  and  machinery, 
fixtures,  and  stationary  engines,  which  property  must  be  classified  according  to 
the  particular  county,  township,  city,  and  town  in  which  the  same  may  be,  with 
the  tme  cash  value  thereof. 

Third.  An  inventory  of  all  the  real  estate  except  "  railroad  track,"  which  shall 
also  he  listed  as  to  the  amount,  Mnd,  and  value. 

The  county  anditor  returns  to  the  proper  assessor  a  copy  of  so  much  of  said  list 
as  is  contained  in  the  second  and  third  specifications,  and  snch  property  is  listeil 
and  assessed  by  him  as  other  similar  property  belonging  to  Individuals. 
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Eoeh  oompaii7  is  also  required  to  retam  to  th«  aaditor  of  State  sworn  statementa 
or  adiednleB,  as  follows: 

First.  All  •'  railroad  track,"  giving  len^h  of  main  and  second  tracks  and  tnni- 
oats,  the  proportion  in  each  connty  and  township,  and  the  total  in  the  State. 

Second.  The  "rolling  stock,"  with  length  of  main  track  In  each  connty  and 
entire  length  of  tbe  road  in  Uie  State. 

Third.  The  number  of  ties  in  track  per  mile,  weight  of  iron  or  Bteel  per  yard 
nsed  in  the  main  or  side  tracks,  what  lointe  or  chairs  are  used  in  track,  the  bal- 
lasting of  road,  number  and  qnality  of  onildinga  or  oUier  strnctores  on  "railroad 
tracks,"  length  of  time  iron  or  steel  has  been  nsed,  and  length  of  time  the  road 
has  been  built. 

Ponrth.  A  stal«ment  showing — 

(1)  The  amonnt  of  capital  stock  authorised  and  the  nnmber  of  shares, 

(2)  The  amonnt  of  capital  stock  paid  np. 

!9)  The  market  valae,  or.  if  no  market  valne,  the  actual  value  of  the  shares. 
4)  The  total  amonnt  of  all  indebtedneea  except  for  corrent  expenses  for  operat- 
ing the  road. 
(5)  The  total  listed  valuation  of  its  tangible  proDerty  In  the  State. 
Severe  penalties  are  imposed  (or  faUore  to  make  ttie  statements  or  sohednles 
reqnired. 
The  auditor  of  State  each  year  lays  before  the  State  board  of  tax  oommisrioners 

"" '  "la  statementa  and  schedules  made  by  railroad  companies.    ' '~~ 
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listed  for  taxationin  their  counties  upon  the  proper  tax  duplicates,  enter  the  valu- 
ation as  assesned,  distribute  the  values  to  the  several  townships,  cities,  and  towns 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  value,  and  against  such  valuation  compute  and  extend 
all  taxes  for  which  said  proxterty  is  liable,  the  same  as  against  other  property. 
The  connty  treasnrer  collects  the  taxes  charged  against  railroad  property  in  his 
county  and  pays  over  and  accounts  therefor  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes 
are  collected  and  acconnted  for. 

The  State  board,  in  fixing  the  valuation  of  corporate  property  fortaiation,  is  not 
confined  for  information  to  the  statements  of  snch  corporations,  bat  may  resort  to 
other  available  means  to  obtain  information,  and  for  that  pnrpoae  is  given  the 
power  and  authority  to  examine  persons  and  papers. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  address  of  the  anditor  of  State,  at  a  recent 
conference  of  tax  commissioners,  may  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  the  valuation 
of  this  class  of  property  is  made,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  board  to 
make  such  valuations  accord,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  valuation  of  propraty  in 
general; 

"  The  law  of  1891  afFords  a  baris  of  computation  that  places  it  on  the  duplicate 
In  line  with  the  valnes  of  all  other  classes  of  property,  jost  and  fair  to  these  large 
commerce-carrying  corporationa  of  the  county.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  State  board  is  dedicated  to  the  assessment  of  railroads.  There  are  few  if 
any  of  these  lines  but  what  conld  duplicate  anew  their  properties  within  the  valn- 
ation  placed  npon  them;  but  there  are  Other  elements,  such  an  bonded  indebted- 
ness, income,  operating  expensee,  dividends,  each  or  all  with  the  tangible  value  aa 
the  base,  which  go  to  make  up  tbe  value  for  taxation,  always  keeping  on  a  parity 


e  Stat«e  its  valne  for  toxii^  pnrposes 


s  $153,693,006.     The 

. , _. the  average  rate  of 

taxation,  estimated  testate  officials  at  $1.00  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  in  WM, 
was  $2,305,400,  or  about  one-nlnt^  of  the  total  taxation  of  the  StBt«. 

The  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  1890,  under  the  old  law,  was  $66,30«,S95, 
and  B6  other  classes  of  prt^wrty  were  also  aeeeseed  at  lower  values  than  under  the 
new  law,  the  rate  of  taxation  was  higher.  In  1S91,  under  thereviaed  taxlaw.  the 
valuation  of  railroad  property  was  increased  to  1101,039,168,  and  the  tendency 
since  1ihi>  been  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  in  aseeesed  valnation,  oa  a  result  of 
contiiiiioua  appeals  on  the  part  of  railroads. 

The  valuBtion  of  railroad  property  in  1899  was  about  one-half  of  that  of  all  the 
personal  property  of  the  State  and  nearly  16  par  cent  ot  that  of  the  real  eatate. 
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The  pnaent  mode  of  afoeaAag  and  ftpportloiiliig  "  railroad  track    and  "  rolUiiK 
Btwck"  among  ootmtiefl  and  the  same  aifferenoe  In  tbe  modes  of  aseeBshiK  aach 
7  and  other  property  had  their  inceptton  tn  this  State  in  1858,  and  have 


concbmed,  with  modiflcatioiu  from  time  to  time,  to  the  present. 

It  irtU  be  obeerred  tliat  the  valoation  of  railroads  is  wporlioned  among  the 
■everal  ooanties  throngh.  which  the  roads  mn  in  propomon  to  (be  mileaNre  in 
each.  Conntiee  containing  raUioads  therefore  receive  the  benefit  of  railroad  tax- 
ation according  to  the  Tsloea  of  tberoadwitbin  their  bordara,  and  to  tliat  extent 
other  property  is  relieved.  CSoontiee  containing  no  railroads  receive  no  direct 
benefit.  The  valuation  In  1898  ranged  from  nothing  in  Brown  Connty  to  {9,408,989 
in  Lake  Coonty. 

Thereisonesigniflcantresnltof  the  taxation  of  railroads  In  Indiana  somewhat 
nniqne  in  Uie  e^arienoe  of  the  States  with  respect  to  railroad  taxation—that  is,  a 
general  pnUic  feeling  that  railroads  ore  paying  a  fall  proportionate  share  of  the 
razes  ol  the  State.  The  oonqJaint  In  that  regard  is  of  overtaxation  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  rather  than  tmdertaxation  on  the  part  of  the  pnbllo. 

The  system  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  rtilroads  of  ibo  State,  bat  is 
qnite  generally  r^arded  by  them  as  cmde,  cnmbersome,  and  en>ensive  to  both 
State  and  roads  in  its  operation  and  ineqnitable  and  nnjnst  in  iCs  reaolts.  It  is 
contended  on  the  part  o)  the  railroads  that  their  property  is  of  sncfa  a  character 
that  its  fnU  caeh  valne,  based  not  npon  stable  qnalitiea  alone  but  alao  npon 
obangeable  flotitions  elements  of  franchise  values  or  earning  power,  is  easily 
detennlned,  that  no  valne  of  anv  kind  eecapaa,  and  that  its  taxation  at  nniform 


ntee  with  prwerty  nnduralned  and  partially  valued  is  therefore  nneqnal  and 
excesslTe  taxation  as  compared  with  other  tauble  property. 
It  appears  that  continnal  complunts  are  made  on  behalf  of  railroads,  to  ai 


faiE  bo£es,  of  ezcessiTe  valuation  as  compared  with  other  property,  and  consider* 


Mw  Utigation  has  rwnlted  tiierefrom.  War  exami^,  tne  Pennsylvania  road. 
asseosed  at  $87,000,000  and  ta^d  in  the  sua  of  9800,000,  recnitly  contested  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  4B  oonnties,  secnring  afSdavits  of  a  large  portion  of  even  the 
assoartng  officers  of  the  State  ttiat  real  estate  was  aaaeaaed  at  two-thirds  or  some 
DMidon  only  of  its  cash  value,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  State  otBoers  proonred 
tbonsands  of  affidavits  that  real  estate  was  aaseMod  at  substantially  ito  cash  v^ue, 
the  same  as  r^lroad  property.  While,  after  a  time,  Uie  suit  was  adjusted  upon 
practically  somewhat  ra  a  oomprondse,  it  demonstrated  the  anotnlainty  and 
dinnite  aa  to  the  valuation  of  railroad  property  as  compared  even  with  real  estate. 

Prom  oonversation  with  railway  rapreeentamvee,  we  Infer  that  taxation  of  such 
BToperty  directly  by  the  State,  upon  unit  valuation  or  gross  earnings  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  law,  and  with  taxes  payable  to  the  State  treasury,  would  be  more  satia- 
factory  to  them,  even  though  the  same  amonnts  ware  levied  and  paid. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  all  real  estate  and  personal  property,  tangible  and  intangible, 
in  the  State  could  bo  08  completely  and  accurately  valued  for  taxation  aa  railway 
property  ia,  under  the  present  method,  the  rate  of  taxation  would  be  mTich  less 
thou  an  average  of  $1.S0  oa  each  |100  of  valuation;  and  that  they,  under  the 
aT<)iHTig  system,  are  compelled  to  pay  this  high  rate  upon  full  valtiatlon  of  oil 
their  propraty,  while  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State  is  undervalued 
in  Dompsoison,  and  a  vast  amount  of  it  escapes  the  tax  dajilicatee  mitirely.  Id 
short,  they  claim  that  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  endure  in  aggravated  form 
the  evils  inseparable  from  the  general  property  tax  system  appliedto  all  kinds  of 
property,  and  to  pay  excessive  taxes.  On  the  otlier  hand,  as  already  stated,  the 
tax  ofScials  of  the  State  contend  that  railroad  property  is  [daoed  upon  the  dupli- 
cate in  a  manner  jost  and  fair  as  compared  wiui  other  property. 

It  is  contended  that  by  this  system  aO  the  property  of  snoh  companies  is  reached, 
uid  the  oanse  of  common  complaint  that  it  is  not  taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
property  of  individuals  is  removed. 

Tm  further  reason  is  given  that,bein^  essentially  a  tax  upon  property,  and 
sustained  by  a  long  line  of  Federal  decisions,  it  is  open  to  less  objection  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  than  some  other  methods,  where  interstate  eommeroe  ia 
affected. 

TELEGRAPH,  TELXFHONX,  EZFBSSB,  ADD  BLSXettCO-OAtt  OOMPAinBI. 

By  special  act,  these  companies  are  reauired  to  file  with  tike  auditor  of  State 
annoal  statements  showing  in  detaU  their  capital  stoc^  number  of  shares, 
market  valne,  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  them  within  the  State,  mort- 
gages, total  length  of  lines  in  and  out  of  the  State,  and  length  of  lines  within 
each  of  the  countiee  and  townships  of  the  Stete,  length  of  liitee  over  vhiob  oan 
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If  them  stetements  are  deemed  iosoffldent  bj  the  aoditor,  he  may  require  snch 
tortiner  atatemente  and  infonnation  as  he  may  desiTe.  Theee  statements,  with 
Bach  other  informatioii  as  the  auditor  reqoiree,  are  laid  before  tho  State  board  of 
tax  commiesionerB,  which  T^nee  and  assesses  the  i)roperty  from  such  statements 
and  other  information  aa  it  nay  obtain,  being  required  to  asaees  such  property  at 
its  true  oaah  yalne. 

It  ia  provided  that  this  board  shall  first  ascertain  the  trae  cash  valne  of  the 
pr(^>er^  by  t^ng  the  aggi^ttto  valne  of  all  the  ebaree  of  capital  stock  in  case 
they  haTe  a  market  valne,  and  in  case  they  have  none  by  taking  the  actual  valne 
thereof  <x  c^  the  capital  m  said  company  in  whatever  manner  the  eame  may  be 
divided;  provided  that  in  case  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  property  is  encnm- 
bra«d  by  mortgt^re,  the  board  ascertains  the  tme  cash  valne  of  soch  property  by 
adding  to  the  market  value  of  the  a^rregate  shares  of  stock  or  to  the  valne  of  the 
oapitol  the  aggregatfi  amonnt  of  snch  mortgage  or  mortgagee,  and  the  resnlt  is 
deemed  or  treated  ae  the  tme  cash  value  of  the  property. 

Por  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  cash  value  of  the  property  vrithin  the 
State  it  nKit  ascertains,  from  eucb  statements  or  otherwise,  the  assessed  valne  for 
taxation  hi  the  localities  where  the  same  is  situated  of  tho  several  pieces  of  real 
estate  without  tiie  State  and  not  specifically  used  in  general  businesa,  which  said 
asaeosed  valnee  are  deducted  from  the  gross  valne  of  the  property  ae  ascertained. 
It  next  ascertains  and  assesses  the  true  cash  value  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany within  ttue  State  by  taking  the  proportion  of  its  whole  a^regate  ralne, 
after  deducting  the  assessed  value  of  such  real  estate,  which  the  length  of  the  line 
of  Bald  oompany,  in  case  of  a  telegraph  or  telephone  companv,  within  the  State 
bearstothetotal  length  of  the  lines  thereof;  and  in  the  case  of  a  palace,  drawing- 
room,  deeping,  dining,  or  chair  car  company  the  proportion  ie  the  proportion  of 
such  aggregate  v^ne,  after  such  dednctioa,  which  the  length  of  the  lines  within 
the  State  over  wh&h  its  cars  are  run  bears  to  the  lengtli  of  the  whole  lines  over 
which  said  c^  are  run;  and  in  the  case  of  an  express  company  the  proportion  is 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  ^gregate  valne,  after  such  deductionB,  which  the 
length  ot  the  lines  or  routes  wlt&n  die  State  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  lines 
or  routes  of  Eucb  companv;  and  snch  amonnt  so  ascertained  is  deemed  the  entiro 
valne  of  tiie  ■property  of  tne  company  within  the  State. 

From  the  entire  value  of  the  property  within  the  State,  so  ascertained,  the  board 
deducts  the  assessed  value  for  taxation  of  all  the  real  estate,  structures,  machinery, 
and  appliances  within  the  State  subject  to  local  taxation,  and  the  remdne  of  such 
value  18  assessed  to  ^e  oontpany. 

The  State  board  thereupon  ascertains  the  value  per  mile  of  the  property  within 
the  State  by  dividing  the  total  value  as  above  ascertained,  after  doduoting  tlie 
specific  properties  locally  asseeaed  within  the  State,  bv  the  total  nnmber  of  miles 
within  lite  State,  and  the  result  ie  deemed  to  be  the  value  per  mile  of  the  property 
ot  such  oompany  wiUiin  the  State. 

The  board  thereupon,  for  the  purpoee  of  determining  what  amonnt  shall  be 
assessed  by  it  to  snoa  company  in  each  county,  multiplies  the  valne  per  mile  thus 
ascertained  by  the  number  of  miles  In  each  county  as  reported  in  such  statements 
or  as  otiherwise  ascertained,  and  the  remit  thereof  is  certified  to  the  auditor  of 
State,  ^o  thereupon  oertiflee  the  same  to  the  anditora,  respectively,  of  the  several 
countiee  ttirough  which  the  tine  extends,  and  sticb  auditors  apportion  the  amount 
certified  for  their  counties,  respectively,  among  the  several  minor  taxing  districts 
over  which  said  lines  or  roatea  extend  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  lines  in  such 
districts. 

To  enable  the  county  officers  to  properly  apportion  the  assessment,  they  are 
authorized  to  require  the  agents  of  such  oomptuues  to  report  to  them,  under  oath, 
the  length  of  the  lines  in  each  township,  and  they  thereupon  add  to  the  value  so 
apportioned  the  assessed  valne  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  tntuated  In  any 
township  and  extend  the  taxes  thereupon  on  the  duplicate  as  in  other  cases. 

The  assessed  valoatiou  of  these  olassea  of  propertyin  1898  was  ^,180.824  and  in 
1899  16,900,389,  which,  at  the  approximate  average  rate  of  $1.60  per  $100,  may  be 
said  to  have  yielded  in  1898  about  |rr,889  and  in  1899  about  «tOB,«)8. 

BDILDIHO,  LOjUI,  AHD  SATINOS  AB800U.TI0N8. 

By  special  act  inl89T  paid-up  stock  In  these  associationB  was  defined  to  be  such 
stock  as  the  owner  shall  have  paid  the  full  face  value  of  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
scription therefor;  prepaid  stocE,  that  upon  which  the  owner  has  paid  any  specific 
'  a  advance  at  the  time  of  subscription,  leaving  the  balanc«  necessarv  to 
'  '  ■■.  n  :..  -flga^  declared,  or  stock  on  which  more  tnan 
advance.    All  building  and  loan  associations 
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M  sQch  are  exempted  from  taxation.  Shares  of  stock  on  whioh  loanfl  tutve  not 
been  made  or  advanced  by  the  association,  which  stock  is  paid  np  or  prepaid,  are 
coDHidered  credits  of  the  members,  individnallj,  and  listed  07  and  nasfwwd 
against  Uiem  for  taxation  as  other  property. 

BATE  OP  TAXATION. 

The  valae  of  aU  property  being  placed  upon  the  dnplicatea  of  the  Bereral  coun- 
ties, tbe  State  tax  isapportioned  among  the  conntleBaiid  all  taxes— State,  connty, 
townebip,  or  city — are  mingled  and  levied  npon  this  valnation. 

The  State  commissi  oners  endeavor  to  ecmalize  the  valnations  of  the  property 
in  the  several  towns,  cities,  townships,  ana  connties  as  fixed  by  local  aaBessoru, 
and  its  proceedings  show  that  the  vunation  of  an  occasional  county  is  increased 
or  lowered  by  a  small  percentage,  as  the  appearance  of  the  rolls  may  snggest,  no 
personal  inspection  of  the  prop^y  in  t^e  connties  being  made  by  the  b^u4. 

THE  INDIANA  SYSTEM. 


taxation  law  01  1B91,  while  it  has  nndoabt«dly  resulted  in  the  increaiie  and 
improvement  of  property  valnation  and  assessment  for  taxation  in  some  respects, 
must  still  he  regarded  as  inetBcient  and  inexact  and  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
defects  of  the  general  property  tax,  especially  in  its  application  to  corporate 
property  and  intangible  personalty.  The  gi'eat  hnrden  of  taxation  is  still  upon' 
rew  estate,  relieved  somewhat  by  the  increased  valnatiijn  of  corporate  property. 

Recent  legislation  and  the  nnited,  organized  action  of  asseasing  officers  have 
tended  to  produce  a  State  force  of  tax  officials  trained  and  educated  in  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  listing  and  assessing  property,  and  in  this  respect  the  system  Is  most 
commendable. 

The  assessment  of  qnasi-pnblic  corporations  by  a  State  board  is  also  a  praise- 
worthy featnre,  althonsh  tne  method  of  valuation,  appoiiionment,  and  levying 
at  local  rates,  as  a  whole,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  scientific,  eqnitable,  or  exact, 
and  is  of  questionable  merit. 

Under  this  method  the  eqnitable  assessment  of  this  class  of  property  mnst 
depend  npon  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  State 
bc^rd  in  attempting  to  make  valnations  accord  with  the  general  valnations  of 
tanfpble  and  intangible  property  made  by  local  assessors,  with  resnlts  inevitably 
conjectural  and  open  to  contention.  The  system  involves  a  oontinnal  attempt  to 
square  the  nnit  rule  of  valuation,  based  on  earning  capacity,  with  the  strictly 
general  property  tax  of  the  State. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  assessment  of  other  corporations  by  local  asseasoTB 
and  connty  boards.  As  to  values  of  personalty  and  capital  stock  and  franchises, 
there  is  a  wide  latitude  of  judgment,  and  valnation  npon  a  parity  with  property 
la  general  mnst  depend  npon  the  action  and  shifting  guess  of  local  officials  in 
difl^rent  taxing  districts.  Just  taxation  is  difficult  to  attain  through  proportional 
valuation  by  local  assessors. 

Under  tliese  methods  of  val 

cation  of  "  uniform  rates,"  ui._, . 

diffloult  to  conceive  how  the  assessment  of  moneys  and  various  forms  of  credits 
and  eecnrities  at  their  certain  value,  and  the  assessment  of  corporalie  property 
npon  the  baas  of  capita  stock,  franchise  values,  and  earning  capacity  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  specific  directions  of  the  law,  can  result  in  anything  bat 
excessive  taxation  as  compared  with  general  property.  Equal  taxation  must 
depend  upon  compromise  of  assessing  officers  in  the  valuation  of  various  forms  of 
property;  noon  the  shifting  judgment  and  equitable  adjustment  of  individuals. 
Equality  of  taxation  con  not  be  obtained  by  "  nniform  "  tax  rate  and  unequal 
valuations.  The  natural  tendency  of  theee  conditions  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  to 
encourage  evasion  and  concealment  and  justify  it  in  the  minds  of  taxablee. 

As  to  personal  property  other  than  corporate,  and  especially  the  great  mass  <tf 
intangible  personalty,  the  condition  is  admittedly  unsatisfactory.  The  invariable 
injustice  and  confnston  still  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  there  appeua 
no  reason  to  regard  the  system  as  more  successfal  in  preventing  the  inadequate 
and  unenual  valuation  or  the  escape  of  such  property  than  the  same  rigorone 
methods  nave  been  in  other  States  under  the  general  property  tax. 

While  the  laws  governing  property  assessment  and  the  united  action  of  osseBS- 
ment  boards  combine  to  direct  a  careful  and  systematic  search  for  these  classes 
of  property  and  their  assessment  npon  the  roUs,  Uie  result,  npon  the  whole,  in  this 
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respect  may,  as  in  many  other  States,  be  regarded  as  a  tiSTesty  on  ' '  taxation  of  all 
property  at  its  tme  cash  value  at  a  uniform  rate." 

While  the  proceeding  of  the  State  board  of  tax  comnuBsiooers  and  conferenceB 
of  such  boara  and  county  asaesaors  show  throughoiit  that  the  complete  uniform 
asseaBmeiit  of  all  property  at  tte  tme  cash  Talue  is  clearly  understood  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  it  is  very  evident  that  asBesaors  come  far  short  of  the  attain- 
ment of  that  purpose  in  actual  practice,  and  that  the  result  is  still  oncertainty, 
donbt,  inequality,  and  evasion  of  taxation. 

While  there  are  manifestly  maiiy>good  features  in  the  Indiana  tax  system,  so 


^hods  emplo: 
taxation  of  corporate  property  and  intangible  porsondty. 

We  find  among  public  officials  and  citizens  me  same  allegations  and  complaints 
common  in  other  States  as  to  ineSeotive  enrollment  and  valttation  of  intangible 
property. 

In  the  conferenoe  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissionera  and  county  assess- 
ors of  1900  a  prominent  tax  offi(^ial  said,  amon^  oUier  things,  that  much  personal 
property  of  inhabitants  of  Indiana  held  outside  of  the  State  escapee  taxes,  it 
being  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  go  beyond  the  return  of  the  taxpajrer.  Refer- 
ring to  the  ordinary  debts  and  demands,  accounts  and  bills,  and  notes,  he  says: 
"  These  classes  are  singnlarly  elaBive,  and  the  difBoulty  in  securing  their  return 
for  taxation  has  proved  so  far  inemmonntable  to  legislBtors.  Ad  the  law  now 
stands,  the  taxing  officers  through  the  carelessness,  neglect,  or  defective  memory 
of  many  taxpayers  are  certainly  nnable  to  procure  a  very  large  proportion  of 
personal  property  in  these  classes.  The  fact  that  personal  property  bears  lees  than 
27  per  oent  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  Indiana  is  due  largely  to  property  of 
these  olasses.wliioh  in  some  way  or  other  manages  to  escape  taxation.  It  le  prob- 
ably tene  that  the  personal  rroperty  in  the  State  of  Indiana  e^^nals  or  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  improrements,  but  how  to  find  it  and  how  to  tax  it 
aresidU  qneetione  for  legislators." 

■    ""        "  .       .  ™.  .      Ticiai.  in  the  same  DroceedlniTL. 

e  searchhig  etat^ 
utee  for  Hie  discovery  and  assessment  of  property,  says: 

"  Tlie  parsons-property  valuation  of  the  Stat«  in  1899  was  practically  $300,- 
000.000.  The  reports  of  the  banks  at  the  time  in  Indiana  show  one-fifth  of  tiiis 
amount  was  on  aeposit  dne  to  individuals.  It  is  unjust  to  corporations  that  may 
be  taxed  faithfully,  it  is  nnjnst  to  farmers  whose  lands  are  listed  in  aco<n^nce 
with  law,  that  the  etatotes  do  not  give  more  powers  of  investigation  to  the  oaseBs- 
ingoEBoers,  aitd  with  the  legislation  that  I  am  sure  the  experience  of  this  conven- 
tion will  recommend,  the  sequestration  of  personal  inttperty  will  be  unearthed  and 
the  vc^nme  of  perstmal  property  upon  me  duplicates  be  increased  mlUions  of 
dollars," 

That  the  value  and  eaectivenees  of  other  methods  of  taxing  railroad  property 
and  that  of  other  public  corporations  is  appr^iiated  br  the  taxing  officers  ol  this 
State  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  anditor  of  State  in  an  address  to  tlie 
State  board  of  tax  commissioners  and  county  assessors  in  the  conference  of  1900, 

'  -    -'■  .........  .         -..,.,.,  )ratepi 

oo^dH^ve  been  seen  from  tiie  beginidng,  a  fnuioh£ie  tax  on  r^roads  would  ha^  e 
been  a  blessing  to  the  State.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  in  the  organ- 
isatioii  of  corporationB,  tbe  legislatore  acting  for  the  people  speaks  them  into 
being.  TheT)eople  never  lose  their  identity.  The  corporation  is  a  supplicant. 
The  nomblen  dozen  is  giren  a  right  in  the  organization  ot  Hm  largest  corpora- 
tion. I  believe  that  always  and  everywhere,  when  a  francMse  is  given  a  railroad, 
tlie  public  treasury  should  receive  a  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts.  In  this  State 
we  ux  insurance  companlee  3  per  cent  on  net  receipts,  and  this  with  the  collateral 
fees  gives  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
annually.  These  public  utihties  are  creatures,  so  far  as  vested  rights  ore  con- 
COTned,  of  the  people.  And  if  the  State  shored  in  the  gross  revenue,  the  day  would 
oome  when  the  Stete  levies  of  direct  taxes  could  be  materially  reduced  if  not 
alt^etber  done  away  with." 

Tne  someofflcer  afpain  says:  "  The  framera  of  the  law  in  1891  not  only  were  wise 
in  arriving  at  the  methods  and  the  basis  of  assessing  corporate  property,  out  in  plac- 
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increase  last  year  in  tiieassMsmeDtofperaonal  property  of  $10 
the  six  years  precediiu;  titers  bad  been  a  loss  in  tbe  perwmal  pre 
in  the  State  (rf  111,668,181,  vrhUediuingtiie  same  period  tbere  ii 


officers.  It  is  tbe  moreespecialprovuiceof  local  taxing  officers,  BO  far  as  vigilance 
is  now  ooncemed.to  reaon  personal  and  seqaeetered  property." 

We  quote  the  folloving  from  an  address  of  tbegoreTiior  to  the  conference 
conventioii  of  the  oonnty  assessors  and  State  tax  commissioners  in  1899: 

"Theresoltsof ttieoonferenoeoneyearagoweremostgratifyinK.  Tberewasan 

,__. ._  ^L ___^-. 'property of  $10,000,000.    Dnring 

-J  property  assessment 

.__,_._,_.  , „  .   _  ..     .  ^  .     .     .  ere  was  an  increase  of 

assessments  npon  real  estate  of  $40,709,018.  There  can  be  no  qneetioii  that  if  all 
mrBonal  property  had  been  justly  listed,  there  wonld  have  been  a  large  increase 
instead  of  reduction.  The  vut  amoont  of  intangible  personal  property  that 
escapes  taxation  is  causing  dissatisfaction  among  holders  of  real  estate  and  will 
proTe  an  incentiTe  to  them  to  seek  nndorralnatioD. 

"  The  prevailing  disposition  to  seek  investmente  in  intangible  seonritlee,  thereby 
escaping  the  assesaor,  not  wily  places  a  premium  upon  snob  inTeetments,  but 
tends  to  disconrt^  efforts  to  seonre  homes,  the  purchase  of  whioh  often  incurs 
debt,  thus  imposing  npon  tbe  home  getter  the  unequal  burden  of  paying  tax  upon 
more  than  he  poBaeeses,  while  othOT  investments  escape  altogether. 

"  This  widespread  wrong,  grierooB  asit  may  seem,  does  not  justify  in  any  degree 
nndervalnation  of  real  estate.  It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  all  property,  real  or 
personal,  buiglble  or  intangible,  is  assessed  at  its  true  oash  valne.  Upon  this 
point  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion." 

One  of  the  members  of  tbe  State  board  of  tu  commissioneTB  in  the  convention 
of  1890  thus  referred  to  those  who  seek  to  evade  taxation:  "  There  are  many 
men  who  in  all  else  stand  well  in  their  commonitieB,  men  who  wonld  scorn  to 
beat  a  neighbor  ont  of  a  nickel,  but  who  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
conrse  that  a  man  should,  if  he  can,  escape  taxation;  and  tiie^  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  shifts  and  subterfuges,  even  to  perjury  itself,  to  escape  Hieir  just  share  of  tbe 
hardens  of  the  QoTernment,  without  whose  protectioii  they  should  have  security 
for  neitbo'  person  nor  property.  These  tax-dodging  gentry  are  not  always  of  the 
mider  half  of  society.  Muiy  of  them  occupy  l^Kb  social  positious,  and  ore  rated 
as  gilt-edged  in  the  cmsineBe  world  by  Don  and  Bradetreet,  while  many  of  them 
also  occupy  front  pews  in  our  houses  of  worship,  and  the  fervor  of  their  appeals 
to  the  Throne  of  Orace  on  Sunday  is  in  no  wise  diminished  bv  reason  of  a  bard 
day's  work  In  hiding  their  property  from  the  tax  assessor  on  Saturday." 

These  comments,  together  with  the  property  valuations  elsewhere  referred  to, 
indicate  that  tax  dodgen  ate  about  as  trameroos  and  elnave  pests  in  Indiana  as 
in  other  States. 

ABSTRACT  OP  TAX  DUPLICATES  PROM  1878  TO  1899. 

Statement  thowing  tbe  total  taxable  pnyperty  of  the  State,  reai  and  personal, 
including  ratiroad  and  other  oorpSrate  properly,  for  the  yettra  1878  to  1S89, 
indvtive. 
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AHAliTBIS  or  ABBTR1.0T. 

The  pnrpoee  of  the  reformed  tax  law  of  1891,  as  already  shown,  was  to  bring 
abont  a  more  complete  and  equal  valoatlon  and  asaeeBment  of  property. 

The  reeults  are  roaghly  shown  by  the  forgoing  abstract  of  tax  dnplicatea  from 
1878  to  1900. 

The  Tolnation  of  lands  had  Kradnallr  decreased  from  |S89,8S9,S7S  In  1878  to 
1308,173,414  in  1800.  It  was  in  1891  increased  to  $400,186,112,  or  abont  SO  per 
cent,  enbeeqnently  increased  to  |4S6,788,569  in  1895,  and  gradually  decreaoea  to 
$449,561,168  In  1800. 

Th««  was  a  smaller  increase  in  the  ralnatlon  of  improvements  in  1881  orer 
1890  and  no  material  change  daring  the  last  few  years,  that  of  1809  being 
$84,093,005.  The  valuation  of  lands  and  improvements  nnder  the  new  lav 
reaiJied  its  maximom  in  1804,  $540,076,165,  varied  a  few  millions  in  sabeeqaent 

Sears,  andin  1800  wu  $584,253,1^.  The  valaeof  lots  and  improvements increaeed 
1 1891  over  1890  abont  $92,000,000,  to  $269,063,786,  or  more  than  60  per  cent,  and 
has  Bince  increased  to  $^,1 13,400. 

The  valuation  <tf  personal  property  increased  nnder  the  new  law  from  $286,- 
881,076  in  1800  to  $398,746,634  in  1801,  or  abont  25  per  cent,  with  varying  changes 
in  snbseqnent  years,  nntil  in  1899  it  reached  $315,540,675,  an  increase  that  year  of 
snbstantiaUy  |10,SOO,OOD. 

The  increase  of  the  valoation  of  all  real  estate  in  1891  over  that  of  1800  was 
$344,602,570,  or  44.1  percent.  Tbe  increase  of  the  valuation  of  personal  propertv 
inlSOloverthatof  1800  was$66,014,408,  or  about  24  per  c«nt.  The  valnabon  of  aU 
real  estate  in  1600  was  $553,937,744,  and  of  personalty  $336,831,076,  the  personalty 
being  abont  43  per  cent  of  tbe  real  eetate.  In  1899  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
was  $860,865,572  and  tiiat  of  personalty  $815,540,670,  the  personalty  being  abont 
36.6  per  cent  of  the  real  estate. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Uie  ratio  of  oersonalty  to  real  estate  was  greater  in 
1890  than  in  1800,  and  yet  it  is  amatter  of  common  knowledge  that  perscoial  prop- 
erty has  greatly  increased  since  1800. 

The  assessment  of  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  sleeping  car  companies 
increased  from  $688,672  In  1800  to  $1,671,013  In  1891,  and  reached  abont  $5,000,000 
in  1698.  The  valuation  of  railroad  property  increased  from  $66,206,395  in  1800 
to  $181,089,189  in  1891,  or  nearly  150  per  cent,  and  the  tendency  has  since  been 
downward  tintil  1890.  The  inorease  in  the  assessment  of  pnblio-service  corpora- 
tions was  proportionately  greater  than  that  of  real  prox>erty,  and  the  l&tt«r  ninoh 
greater  than  that  of  personal  property.  The  increase  in  the  valuation  of  tJl  tax- 
ables  was  from  ^,6?3.038  in  1690  to  $1,360,256,088  in  1801,  and  in  1800  ths  nloa- 
tion  reached  $1,834,200,448. 
I  c — vol,  XI ?5 
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Thia  analyalB  does  not  diacloee  any  remarkable  refonnation  In  the  relative 
Aemeasmeat  of  real  and  pei-sonol  property  under  the  law  of  IKIl.  It  inmtedlately 
increased  the  total  valuatioa  of  the  State  $403  ,.583 .000.  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 

TtaiAincieaee  was  apportiotied  among  the  different  chusee  of  property  as  follows: 

Landfl , $143,031,698 

Improrementa 10,348,557 

Lots M,81C,493 

ImproTementB 38,084,831 

Total  incresM  ctf  real  estate 341,<63,S79 

Pernonal  property se,914,458 

Telegraph,  telephone,  ezpreas,  and  sleeping  car  ccnnpaniea 1,173,340 

Bailroadprc^erty 04,882,874 


D.gitizecbyG00glc 


GENERAL  TAXATION  SYSTEM. 

The  constitatltni  of  Michigan  impoaee  upon  the  leKislature  the  duty  to  provide 
»  mdform  rule  of  taxation,  except  apon  prcq;»erty  pacing  specific  taxes;  and  it  pro- 
vides that  taxes  sball  be  leViednponsach  property  as  shall  be  prescribed  bylaw, 
and  that  all  asseBBments  shall  be  on  property  at  its  cash  ralTie. 

Following  Uieee  oonstitntionBl  prorisions,  the  legislatnre  at  the  time  of  the 


nat«da8  "  general  tax'' and"  speciflc  'an." 

Themosfimportantpartof  the  tax  syat«ni  is  the  general  tax  on  property.  The 
laws  first,  in  a  general  way,  provide  that  all  property,  real  and  ^rsontil,  within 
tbejimsdlctioii  of  the  State  not  expressly  exempted  shall  be  snbiect  to  taxation. 

They  provide  for  the  annual  assesament  of  all  property  in  the  State,  IncltidinK 
corporate  property,  with  certain  exceptions,  SQch  corporate  property  to  be  asseesea 
to  the  corporation  in  its  name  as  to  a  natural  person,  in  the  several  townships, 
villiuces,  and  cities  of  the  State  by  the  Biipervisors  of  the  several  townships  and 
wards,  or  in  villages  and  cities  where  provision  Is  made  in  the  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion or  charter  for  some  other  aeeessmg  officer,  then  by  snch  other  assessing 
ofBcer.  The  general  property  tax  assessment  is  made  by  local  asBOESore  for  local 
and  State  pnrposes,  the  amoimtof  State  taxes  each  year  being  apxKirtioned  by  the 
auditor-general  of  the  State  among  the  several  connties  in  proportion  to  the 
valnation  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  and  this  is  again  reapportioned  by 
the  board  of  aQperrieors  of  each  connty  among  the  sever^  townships  and  vrarde 
and  levied  in  the  same  manner. 

This  system  of  general  property  taxation,  adopted  at  an  early  date,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  property  of  the  State  consisted  of  real  estate,  although 
somewhat  changed  and  anpplemented  in  details  from  time  to  time  by  the 
attemptsof  different  legidatares  to  adapt  it  to  the  needsof  a  rapidly  growing 
State,  oontinnes  to  the  present  time,  and  now,  in  many  respects,  appears  cmde  and 
antiquated  nnder  the  changed  conditions  of  induBtrial  development,  and  ill 
ada^i^ed  to  the  jnst  and  equitable  taxation  of  the  enormously  increased  amount 
of  j^rsonal  nroperty  in  the  State,  which  is  largely  in  corporate  form. 

Through  this  system  substantially  all  the  real  property  of  the  Stat«  is  assessed 
npon  the  rolls  in  the  various  localities,  but  the  mmgling  of  local  and  State  taxes 
naturally  results  in  systematic  attempts  by  local  assessors  to  secure  advantage 
for  their  respective  localities  by  a  redaced  property  valuation,  notwithstanding 
the  oonstitntion  and  statutes  impose  npon  them  the  duty  of  assessing  property  at 
its  tme  cash  value.  A  comparatively  sntall  portion  of  the  persoual  property, 
individual  and  oorporato,  is  assessed.  Intangible  personalty,  especially,  in  great 
part  escapes. 

From  statistics  of  assessment  and  taxation  gathered  by  the  auditor-general 
from  the  different  countieB  of  the  State  and  pnbUahed  in  his  report  for  1870,  it 
appears  that  the  cash  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  upon  the  tax  rolls 
was  a  little  more  than  three  times  the  assessed  valnation  of  the  same  property. 
While  since  that  time  no  such  Byat«matic  attempt  to  determine  the  relation  of 
assesxpd  valuation  to  cash  value  of  i)roperty  has  been  made,  it  is  probably  safe 
to  assume  that  the  same  difference  still  exists. 

GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  State  subjects  to  taxation  "all  property,  real  and  personal,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  not  expressly  exempted." 

The  exemptions  are  of  three  Kinds: 

First  Property  used  not  for  gain,  but  for  pm-poees  which  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  oberi^  and  encourage. 
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Second.  Proi»ert7  of  oorporatitau  exempt  bjr  reason  of  pMTliig  spedfle  tRzes. 

Third.  Certain  exemptiona  made  with  a  design  to  prevent  t£e  Dnrden  of  taxa- 
tion from  being  nndiily  heavy  upon  those  not  able  to  bear  it  withoat  nndne 
hardship. 

The  real  nroi>erty  expressly  exempted  contdete  of  all  pnfalic  property;  the  real 
estate  of  Ubroriea,  benevolent,  cbantable,  ecientific,  and  educational  metitntione 
incorporated  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  of  all  reliKions  societies,  agricnl- 
toral  Booletiea.  and  military  organizations,  and  oorporate  propmty  exempt  by 
reason  of  specific  tax. 

Personal  property  expressly  exempt  consists  of  Qi&t  of  societtea  above  enumer- 
ated; shares  in  bnildin;;  and  loan  aa.sociationa,  and  mnrteages  and  other  secnritiea 
held  by  such  associati'jna;  pensions  receivable  from  theUnit«d  States;  somacbof 
credits  as  shall  equal  tbe  amount  of  debts  owed;  the  library,  family  pictures,  and 
one  sewing  machine  of  each  individual  or  family,  and  wearing  apptu^  of  each 
individual;  household  fomiture,  furnishings,  and  fuel  of  each  householder  not 
exceeding  $600,  and  personal  propeTty  in  connection  with  his  bosineefl  to  the 
value  of  fSOO;  the  working  too&  of  any  mechanic,  not  exceeding  |100;  all  mnlee, 
honoa,  and  cattle  not  over  1  year  old,  and  sheep  and  swine  not  orar  S  months 
old,  and  all  domestic  birds. 

FEBSOHAL  PBOPEBTT. 

For  the  pnrpoee  of  taxation,  personal  property  includes  substanttally  every- 
thing of  that  nature,  tangible  and  intangible,  not  specially  exemptedby  law,  and 
la  wmooularly  classiGed  in  special  statutes. 

Propert  j;  actually  invested  in  business  ontaliie  the  State  is  not  Included.  Debts 
are  deductible  from  credits  only,  and  the  balance  of  credits  of  every  kind  is  tax- 
able.   Shares  in  foreign  corporations  owned  by  citizens  are  taxable  to  the  owners. 

While  the  law  does  not  refer  in  express  terms  to  the  taxation  of  notes  and  mort- 
gagee, they  are  regarded  as  taxable  to  the  owner  under  tbe  provisionB  for  taxa- 
tion of  credits  and  other  personal  property  not  expressly  enumerated.  Such 
iperty,  however,  has  almost  entirely  eacaped  taxation  under  the  existing  system. 
e  State  tax  commission  is,  however,  making  special  effort  throughout  the  State 
to  bring  such  property  upon  the  tax  rolls. 

In  1^1  a  law  wasenacted  providing  tliat  a  mortgage  or  other  obligation  secured 
by  lien  on  real  estate  should  be  treated  as  an  interest  in  real  estate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation ;  that  the  value  of  property  less  the  value  of  the  security  should 
be  taxed  to  the  owner  and  the  value  of  the  seonrity  assessed  separatefv  to  the 
owner  thereof  in  the  assessing  district  where  the  property  so  affected  was  located . 
The  provision  was  not  thoroughly  enforced,  and  in  practice  the  taxes  on  both  land 
and  mortgage  were,  by  contract  between  the  parties,  paid  by  the  owner  of  tbe 
lutd.    Confusion  and  dissatisfaction  resulted,  and  the  law  was  repealed  in  1898. 

USTJSa. 

Bigoroua  provisions  for  the  listing  of  personal  property  for  taxation  have  beai 
npoa  the  statute  books  for  many  years,  but  have  m  practice  been  ignored. 

The  assessment  of  personalty  by  local  assessors  has  been  almost  entirely  by 
aettmate  withoat  statement  of  taxpayers  and  has  been  churacterised  by  extreme 
l&xity  and  neglect,  resulting  in  low,  unequal  assessment  of  aportion  only  <n  tangible 
pereimal^  and  the  escape  of  sabstantiaUy  all  intangible  property.  At  a  recent 
session  of  the  State  legislature,  however,  the  laws  constituting  the  listing  system 
were  amended  in  important  particulars  and  a  vigorous  effort  has  since  been  made 
by  tbe  board  of  State  tax  oommissiouerB,  hereafter  referred  to,  to  enforce  them. 

By  the  change  of  the  word  "may"  to  "shall"  the  duty  of  the  local  assessor  to 
require  a  statement  nnder  oath  from  every  "  person  of  fnll  age  and  sound  mind  " 
whom  he  believes  lio  have  property  not  exempt  front  taxation  is  made  mandatory. 
The  assessor's  and  the  taxa Die's  duties  in  this  regard  are  minutely  defined.  Every 
resident  owner  of  tbe  Stat«,  individual  or  corporation,  is  required  to  give  a  care- 
folly  detailed  list  of  all  personalty,  tan^ble  and  intangible:  and  severe  penalty,  by 
fine  or  impriBonment,  is  imposed  for  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  mate  out  such 
stat^ent  or  for  answering  questions  falsely. 

The  assessinK  officers  or  members  of  tbe  State  board  are  especially  empowered 
to  examine  under  oath  any  other  person  thought  to  have  knowledge  of  me  prop- 
erty of  such  negligent  taxable  concerning  such  property,  and  arbitrarily  to  assess 
sncb  amount  of  real  or  personal  property  as  they  mM^  deem  reasonable  and  jost. 

An  interesting  case  bearing  upon  the  legal  effect  of  tbe  intentional  undervalu- 
ation and  omission  of  proper^  by  assessors  in  nmiring  up  the  assessment  rolls. 


Si 
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miutntliig  thfl  inftrmltieB  of  the  general  tax  Bystem,  was  Tecently  decided  by  the 
mpreme  coiirt  of  the  State.  ( Andltor-Q«neral  v.  PendiU  et  al.,  decided  Uarcn  97, 
lOMO 

Where  the  evidence  showed  an  intentional  omisoion  of  personal  property,  an 
Intentional  nndervaloation  of  a  large  part  of  the  personal  and  real  estate,  not 
accidental,  not  inadvertent,  bat  known  and  intenoonal,  the  entire  aeeeeament 
roll  wau  held  to  be  void. 

The  listing  of  property  of  corporaticnu  will  be  referred  to  In  connection  with 
the  snbjeot  of  uorporate  taxation. 

BOABD  OF  STATE  TAX  COMMISSIONERa 

In  18M  a  law  wm  passed  creating  a  board  of  Stat«  tax  commissioners  to  sxer- 
<dM  sapervisory  oonbtil  over  local  ^x  officers.  It  was  vested  with  arbitrary  power 
and  anlikority  for  the  enforcoment  of  the  tax  system  of  the  State,  and  charged 
iritb  the  dtitrof  inrestigationand  recommending  fntnre  legijjlatlon  upon  the  snb- 
J«(^<d  tftxatitMi. 

The  board  oonsiBts  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  goremor,  and  the  fall 
term  of  aervloe  is  6  years.  The  members  are  given  acceHs  to  the  records  and  files 
of  the  State  and  of  oonntiee,  townships,  and  monicipalities,  the  right  to  examine 
tlie  books  and  papers  of  any  person  or  corporation  owning  property  liable  to 
Mseesament.  and  Qie  power  to  summon  and  examine  witnesses.  It  is  reqnired 
to  exercise  supervision  over  all  tlie  asseflsing  officers  of  the  State,  and  to  take 
Bnohmeasareaaswill  secure  the  enforcement  of  thetoxJaws,  "to  the  end  that  all 
the  properties  of  the  State  liable  to  assessment  for  taxation  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  assessment  rolls  and  assessed  at  their  actual  cash  valne." 

The  duty  is  imposed  upon  it  to  confer  with  and  advise  assessing  ofdoersas  to 
their  duties,  and  to  institnte  proper  proceedings  to  enforce  the  penalties  and  lia- 
bllitlee  imposed  upon  public  officers,  officers  of  corporations,  and  individaals 
failing  to  comply  with  the  laws;  to  receive  complaints  and  correct  errors  and 
irregolarities;  to  visit  each  coant^  at  least  onoe  a  year,  to  hear  complaints  con- 
cerning the  laws,  collect  information  as  to  its  workliwB,  uid  see  that  officers  com- 
ply with  the  law,  that  violations  are  ponished^  and  uist  proper  saggeBtions  as  to 
amendments  and  changes  are  made;  toaaoertaintheassessedandequalizedvaloa- 
tion  of  all  property  listed  for  taxation  throoghont  the  State;  to  inquire  into  and 
ascertain  tne  valuation  of  the  property  of  corporations  paying  8i»ecific  taxes,  and 
the  actual  rate  of  taxation  based  upon  proper^  valuation;  to  investigato  the  reve- 
nue laws  and  systems  of  other  States,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  information  and 
experience  obtained,  recommend  to  the  legislature  at  each  session  snch  amend- 
ments and  changesof  thereTennelaw8<tf  Me  State  as  may  seem  woper  to  remedy 
'    ■     "  ■■■ ■       '  collection  of ;    '■' 


valnation  of  the  properties  of  corporaUons  paying  specific  taxes,  and  rates  actually 
paid  thereon,  and  the  true  valuation  of  all  other  properties  of  the  Steto,  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  thereon,  to  the  end  that  the  legislature  may  have  the  requisite 
information  to  rearrange  the  rates  or  system  of  taxaticm  on  sncb  property,  so  that 
allpropertiee  mav  be  uniformly  taxed. 

Tnis  board  is  also  ohaived  with  the  inBi)ection  of  tlie  several  assessment  roUs  of 
the  State,  and  empowered  to  direct  such  changes  and  additions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  compliance  with  the  laws  and  the  correct  taxation  of  all  property.  It  is 
also  given  power  to  tax  upon  the  cnrrentroUs  in  any  year  property  that  has  been 
ibown  to  bave  beoi  omitted  in  previous  years  for  ths  tax  ca  tiw  <anitted  period. 


The  real  estate  of  sH  banks  organised  wiUiin  the  State  is  assessed  to  snch  banks 
where  sncb  property  is  located.  All  shares  in  such  banks  are  assessed  at  their 
casb  valae  to  tiieir  owners  in  the  place  where  the  bank  is  located,  except  that 
shares  owned  by  a  person  residing  in  the  same  codnty  but  in  a  different  township 
or  city  are  assessea  where  snch  owner  resides. 

The  cash  valoe  of  the  real  estate  assessed  separately  to  such  hanks  is  deducted 
from  the  assessed  valne  of  shares  of  stock.  When  the  stock  of  a  bank  is  not  regu- 
larly qnoted  in  the  market,  tbe  value  of  shares  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
snm  01  the  paid-np  capital  and  sarplns  by  the  number  of  shares,  deducting  m>m 
each  a  proportaonate  part  of  the  cash  value  of  realtv  taxed  to  the  bank. 

The  real  estate  and  shares  eo  valued  are  taxed  at  local  rates  with  other  assessed 
property. 
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For  conTeDience  in  collecting  these  taxee  the  cashier  of  the  bank  is  made  the 
iigent  of  the  ahareholdeis,  the  official  duty  being  impoeed  apon  him  to  pay  the 
taxes  ossesBed  upon  snch  sbareB  of  stock  when  called  npon  to  do  so,  and  charge 
the  amotint  bo  paid  against  the  ehares  of  stock  so  tsLied. 

The  cashier  is  ret^nired  each  year  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  coosty  where  sach 
bank  ia  located  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  atockholdere,  with  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  each  and  their  respective  resldencM,  and  a  heavy  pemtlty  ia  impoaed  for 
willfiH  neglect  to  perform  this  duty. 

Therenpor  ■" ' — ' — *" " "■ 

townehip  of 
atock  held. 

The  principal  or  accoimttiiR  officer  of  every  bank  whow  capital  ia  not  repr»- 
aented  oy  sluirea  of  atock,  and  every  private  Danker,  broker,  or  atock  jobbra  la 
recmired  each  year  to  give  to  the  local  assessor  a  sworn  atalement  ahowing; 

Firat.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand  and  in  transit. 

Second.  The  amoout  of  fnnds  in  other  hands  subject  to  draft. 

Third.  The  amonnt  of  checke  and  other  cash  items  not  included  in  above  items. 

Fourth.  The  amonnt  of  bills  receivable  and  other  credits. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  of  every  kind, except  United  States 
bonda  and  sharea  of  capital  atock  held  aa  an  inveetment  or  representing  omets. 

Sixth.  All  other  property  appertaining  to  such  busineaB,  except  real  estate. 

Seventh.  Amonnt  of  deposits. 

la  7  and  6  are  dedacted  from  aggregate  of  1, 9,  8, 
_, ._ ,  /,  assessed  as  moneya. 

The  amount  of  the  fifth  item  la  aaseased  ae  atocka  and  bonds,  tlie  sixth  ae  other 
aimilar  property,  and  the  whole  makes  Up  the  aggregate  personal  asseaament,  the 
real  eatate  being  assessed  separately. 

The  property  of  banks  being  subjected  to  local  rates  of  taxation  apon  tlis  baeiB 
of  valnatioTi  determined  by  the  methods  above  described,  it  f  ollowa  that  by  reason 
of  full  valuation  it  is  much  more  heavily  taxed  than  property  in  general,  and  from 
this  ezoeseiTe  taxation  there  la  tto  escape. 

CORPORATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

Under  the  tax  lawa  of  Michigan  a  corporation  whose  property  is  taxable  imder 
the  general  law  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  an  individual.  The  property  of 
both  come  under  the  general  property-tax  aystem.  The  real  eatate  is  assessed 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation  in  the  place  where  located. 

The  law  as  to  the  taxation  of  the  personal  property  of  corporationa  ia  not  very 
clear,  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  aaid  that  there  is  no  substantial  distinction 
between  the  taxation  of  soch  property  and  that  of  individual  owners. 

It  iaapecifically  provided  that  "all  corporate  property,  except  where  aome  other 
proYisios  ia  made  by  law,  ahall  be  assessed  to  uie  corporation  as  to  a  natural  per- 
son, in  the  name  of  the  corporation." 

The  provisions  declaring  what  personal  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation 
shall  inolnde  and  relating  to  exemptions  apply  to  corporate  property  as  well  as  to 
that  of  individuals. 

Under  these  oro visions  the  Indebtedness  of  either  an  individual,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration can  be  deducted  only  from  creditsi  if  no  credits  are  shown  in  a  statement 
of  such  property  there  is  nothing  from  which  debts  can  be  deducted.  Where  the 
property  of  corporations  is  taxable  to  itself  the  shares  of  stock  are  exempt  from 
taxation  in  the  nauds  of  the  owners. 

The  personal  properidee  of  all  gas  and  coke  companies,  natural-gas  companies, 
electric-light  companies,  waterworks  companies,  and  hydraulic  companies  are 
assessed  where  the  principal  works  are  located.  "Hie  mains,  pipes,  and  wires  of 
such  companies  laid  in  or  along  roads,  lanes,  streets,  or  alleys  are  assessed  aa 
personalty  where  the  aame  are  laid  or  placed.  The  personal  property  of  street 
railroad,  plank  road,  cable  or  electric  road  or  transportation  companies,  bridge 
companies,  and  all  other  companies  except  thoae  paying  specific  taxes,  are  aaeesaed 
where  the  principal  office  of  the  company  is  locat^,  and  the  track,  road,  or 
bridge  of  any  such  company  is  held  to  De  personal  property  and  assessed  where 
the  same  is  located,  placed,  or  laid. 

Formerly  street-railway  companies  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  whole  amotint  of  capital  p&id  in  on  the  capital  stock  in  Ueu  of  all  other 
taxes,  bat  this  law  was  repealed  in  18^. 

The  property  of  many  classes  of  corporations  is  specifically  taxable  to  the  cor- 
poraUons  themaelveB  by  proviaiona  in  tne  acta  under  which  they  are  Inoorporated. 
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The  law  for  the  incorporation  of  mannfactnrtn^  companies  containB  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  "All  corporations  formed  or  ezlHtiiig  under  this  act  shall  be  liable 
to  Deasseesedforallreal  and  personal  estate  held  by  them  in  this  State  at  its  tme 
Tttlne,  and  shaU  pay  thereon  a  tai  for  township.  Tillage,  city,  coos^,  and  State 
pnrpoeee  the  same  as  otber  real  and  personal  estate,  sna  snch  tax  shall  be  assessed, 
collected,  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  on  real  and  personal  estate 
are  reqnired  to  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  anthorize  the  taxing  of  the  capital  stock  of  sncb  corporationa 
as  snch  capital  stock." 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  local  assessor  in  doterminlne  the  valaatlon  of 
ootporats  property ,  each  ixnporation  taxable  nnder  the  general  law  is  required  tO 
mue  and  deliTer  to  bim  annually  a  sworn  statement  setting  forth: 

First.  The  name  and  location  of  the  company. 

Second.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authoiixed  and  the  number  of  ahares  Into 
which  it  is  divided. 

Third.  The  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in. 

Fonrth.  The  market  value  of  the  stock,  or,  if  it  has  no  market  value,  then  Its 
aotaal  value.  ' 

Fifth.  The  cash  valoe  of  all  peraonal  property,  giving  each  kind  Bsparatoly  ae 


far  as  loacticable. 
Sxth.  Thet 


.  The  total  of  all  bona  fide  indebtedness,  except  indebtedness  for  oprrent 
expenses,  excluding  from  ench  expenses  all  amounts  paid  for  tlie  purchase  or  bet- 
terment  of  said  property. 

Seventh.  A  description  and  value  of  real  estate. 

The  amonnt  of  the  seventh  item  is  deducted  from  the  amonnt  of  the  fourth 
item,  and  the  biilance,if  any, is  assessable  as  the  cash  valne  of  the  personal  estate. 
The  amount  of  the  sixth  item  is  deducted  from  the  amonnt  of  the  fifth  it«m,  which 
is  held  t»  refer  to  credits,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  is  assesBed  aa  personal  property. 

Special  statements  are  required  of  navigation  or  transportation  compamee  aa 
to  vessel  and  marine  property. 

If  any  corporate  officer  makes  or  verifies  any  false  statement  to  an  assessing 
officer,  the  intention  or  effect  of  which  is  to  escape  taxation,  such  person  is 
declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Severe  pen^ties  are  by  law  imposed  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  true  and 
correct  sworn  statements.  The  assessor  or  board  of  State  tax  commissioners 
in  certain  cases  may  examine  under  oath  any  person  believed  to  have  knowledge 
of  such  properW,  and  are  aathorized  to  aesees  to  any  corporation  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  make  snch  statement  such  amonnt  of  real  and  personal  property  aa 
they  may  deem  reasonable  and  just. 

When  the  valuation  of  personal  property  is  detennlned  in  the  manner  set  forth, 
it  is  assessed  to  the  corporation  in  like  manner  as  Individoal  property. 

Until  ISW  Hm  reqniremsnt  of- statements  of  the  property  of  oorpoiations 
was  discretionary  with  the  assessors,  and  in  practice  they  were  generally  not 
reqaiied,aQd  tike  real  and  personal  property  of  corporations  nnder  the  general 
law  was  assessed  by  estimate  of  the  local  assessing  officers  as  individual  property, 
r^ardleas  of  capital  stock,  franchise  valuations,  or  earning  power  as  factorB,ana 
with  like  resnlt  as  to  true  valuation. 

The  amendment  of  1899  makes  the  reqnlrement  of  such  statements  mandatory, 
and  some  attranpt  has  since  been  made  to  enforce  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  epeciflo  provisions  are  made  for  the  valuation  or 
assessment  of  franchises,  and  their  value,  if  assessed  at  all  must  be  included  in 
capital  stock  or  personal  property  generally. 

The  crodenesB  and  inemcienoy  of  this  system  as  applied  to  corporate  property 
is  obvious,  and  the  ondervalnanon  and  unequal  valuation  of  such  property  as 
compared  with  thereal  value  tb^eof,  based  upon  capital  stock,  franctiises,  earn- 
ing power,  and  other  material  factin^,  and  escape  of  property  from  the  roUs 
entirely,  are  disclosed  by  the  most  cursory  examination,  and  are  the  cause  of 
continual  controversy  thronghout  the  State. 

The  taxation  of  coi^rate  property  under  the  general  law  in  Michigan  is  afaroe 
and  a  travesty  np(m  justioe  and  equality  of  taxation. 

Aueseed  valuatiatu,  1S96, 

Allredestate - $808,668,976 

Personal  property.  Including  that  of  corporations 140,455,966 

Total - »46.00fl,Ml 

The  total  was  equalixed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  to  11,105,100,000.  . 
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The  BsaaBwd  Tftloatioii  of  real  property  In  IBM  was  not  nutetiaUy  fi  _  . 
over  the  above  fignree,  fhe  real  estate  as  asaened  being  about  t8S&,OMfiOO,  and 
that  of  pereotud  proper^  SI  44,000,000. 

Throagh  the  eflorts  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commiflsioneiB,  the  valuations  for 
1000  were  materially  increased,  the  increase  being  |}J4B ,300,041  in  the  total  vala»- 
tion— 1180,604,808  on  leal  eetato,  and  tl68,6ee.63e  on  personalty. 

What  effect  this  increase,  made  somewhat  indiscriiiunately,  will  have  upon  the 
equality  of  taxation  thronghont  the  State  can  not  y«t  be  determined. 

SPECIFIC  TAXATION  STSTBU. 


The  property  >A  most  qoasi-pnblia  corporations  within  Uie  State  oomea  within 
this  system,  imposing  fixed  ratee  of  taxation  upon  gross  earnings. 
The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  all  specilic  State  taxes,  except  those 


received  from  the  mining  companies  of  the  Upper  Peninaala,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  primary-school  interest  fond  of  the  State. 

This  primary-school  intweet  fund,  so  called,  is  apportioned  among  tlie  several 
town^ps  and  cities  of  the  entire  State  in  proportion  to  the  nomb^  of  children 
in  each  between  the  ages  of  S  and  SO  years. 

The  total  specifio  taxes  toi  1800  were  as  follows: 

From  railroad  companies fl,  001,  S3C.  SO 

From  rivet-improvement  companies 3,180.77 

From  insnraace  companies S80,600.4JS 


From  plank-road  oompaniee 1,188.51 

From  express  oompanies 13,680.  M 

From  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 70,0S8.81 


From ^«dght,palaoe, and deepbog car  companies...  

From  franchise  f est 8,441.68 

Total 1,424,617.80 

From  the  reports  of  the  anditor-general  it  appears  Uiat  occasionally  a  coonty 
having  a  coneiderable  population,  bnt  small  amount  of  taxable  property,  receives 
a  larger  amount  from  this  primary-school  fnnd  than  the  entire  amount  of  State 
tax  contributed  by  each  county;  but  as  a  mle  the  amoont  of  the  primary-echool 
fnnd  apportioned  to  counties  constitutes  bnt  a  small  porti<«i  of  the  amonnts  of 
State  taxes  paid  by  tbem. 

Prior  to  1871  the  railroads  of  Michigan  were  required  to  pay  a  specifio  tax  on 
their  reapective  amounts  of  capital  stock  paid  in. 

In  1871  an  entirety  new  system  of  taxation  of  railroads  was  adopted,  based  u^n 
earnings  instead  of  capital,  earnings  being  regarded  as  a  more  eqnitable  criterion 
of  value  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  It  was  thought  that  a  road  that  earned 
nothit^  was  of  little  value,  whatever  it  might  have  cost,  while  a  road  with  large 
earnings  was  valuable  regardless  of  its  cost. 

IMfiBculties  of  previous  aj'stems  were  di«>osed  of  and  the  State  started  out  upon 
a  system,  which  nas  ever  since  existed  and  still  continues,  of  taxation  upon  gross 

At  £Bt  no  provirion  was  made  In  regard  to  corporations  whose  roads  crossed 
the  State  line;  but  as  necessity  arose,  in  1878,  the  law  was  revised  and  provision 
made  for  the  taxation  of  a  corporation  whose  line  of  railroad  "  lies  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  State,"  and  a  method  was  prescribed  for  arriving  at  the 
proportionate  earnings  of  such  a  road. 

BAILBOAD  SPECinC-TAI  LAW. 

Under  tlie  existing  law  passed  by  the  legialatnre  in  1807,  locreaidng  the  graded 
epe<3fi0'tax  rates  over  those  of  the  previous  law,  every  railroad  company  and 
tmion  railroad  station  and  depot  company  owning  or  operating  any  railroad 
sitoated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  Michigan  is  required,  on  or  before  July  1  of  each 
year,  to  pay  to  the  State  treasurer,  on  a  statement  of  the  anditor-general,  a  specific 
tax  upon  its  bnsineas  compnted  In  the  following  manner; 

Upon  a  gross  income  not  ezceedlug  $2,000  per  mile  of  road  actually  operated 
within  the  Stat«,  'H  per  cent  of  such  income. 

Upon  an  Income  In  excess  of  $2,000  and  not  exceeding  $4,000  per  mile.  Si  per 
cent  thereof. 

Upon  all  sach  income  in  excess  of  |4,000  per  mile  and  not  exceeding  |6,000  per 
mile,  4  per  cent  thereof. 


nOO^^  Ic 
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[Tpon  aU  snch  income  in  sxmbb  of  |6,000  per  mile  and  not  dzcerding  |8,O00  per 
mile,  4^  per  cent  thereof. 

Upon  all  snob  Income  in  excess  of  $8,000  per  mile,  6  per  cent  theieof. 

In  the  case  of  tmion  station  and  depot  companies  whose  earnings  are  in  excess 
of  S^U.OOO  per  mUe  the  rate  on  such  eicesa  is  10  ^r  cent. 

When  railroads  lie  partly  within  and  parti ^p  without  the  State,  the  gross  income 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  taxation  is  upon  the  earnings  of  the  road  in  Michigan,  com- 
puted by  adding  to  the  income  derived  from  business  entirely  within  the  State 
such  proxK>rtion  of  the  income  ariaingfrominterstatebusiQessas  the  length  of  the 
road  over  which  said  interstate  business  is  carried  in  Michigan  bears  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  road  over  which  it  is  carried.  While  the  le^Jity  of  the  tax  npon 
earnings  from  interstate  commerce  has  been  qnestioned  in  discnssion  in  this 
State,  it  has  not  been  tested  in  the  couri«,  railroaos  having  complied  with  the  law. 

The  taxes  so  paid  are  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  except  real  estate  owned  and  not 
necessary  or  in  use  in  the  proper  operation  of  the  road,  such  estate  being  subject 
to  local  assessment  as  other  property  nnder  the  general  law. 

There  is  another  exception,  that  of  real  estate  for  local  aaseeantent  for  special- 
Improvement  taxes  in  cities  and  villages. 

Prior  to  1897  the  graded  specific  rate  of  taxation  was  as  follows,  there  being,  as 
above  eet  forth,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  law  of  1807: 


Upon  excess  of  $2,000  and  not  exceeding  $4,000  per  mile 3i 

Upon  excess  of  $4,000  and  not  exceeding  $6,000  xier  mile 8 

Upon  excess  of  $6,000  and  not  exceeding  $8,000  per  mile 8^ 

Upon  excess  of  $8,000  per  mile 4 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  charged  to  and  paid  by  the  railroads  of 
the  State  during  the  years  designated: 


.  $718,474.31 

.  8S9,64G.2a 

.  863,790.01 

.  808,801.61 

.  811,290.14 


1896 $676,115.78 

1886 741,880.57 

1897 780,964.48 

1898  879,631.90 

1899 1,091,636.89 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  amounts  are  in  lien  of  all  other  taxea,  and 
represent  anbstantially  the  total  taxation  of  railways  in  the  Stat«  during  Qie 
years  stated,  except  special  aaseasments  for  pnblio  improvements  in  citiee  and 
villages. 

TALin  or  RUI.BOAI>  FBOPZSTT. 

The  State  railroad  commissioner,  in  his  aimnal  reporia  for  1807  and  1808,  states 
the  total  ooat  of  railways  in  Michigan  to  be  as  follows: 
18»T: 

WhoUy  or  in  part  within  the  Stat« $1,018,604,085.81 

Cost  of  portiona  within  the  State 291,074,216.78 

1898: 

Wholly  or  in  part  within  the  State 1,025.741,848.54 

Cost  of  portions  within  the  State 294,390,145.08 

Total  gross  uoome  or  reoedpts  from  operation  in  Michigan: 

1898 83.047,400.84 

1809 86,892,864.22 

Operating  expenses  for  1890 £6,162,137.31 

Meteanmigs 0,780.787.00 

Tax  about  11  per  cent  of  net  earnings. 

The  reported  ooet  of  railroads  affords  no  reliable  measure  of  the  actual  values 
of  such  property  and  no  proper  basis  for  taxation.  It  is  obvioos  that  the  original 
cost  of  such  property  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  its  present  aclmal  value,  much 
less  to  Its  present  earning  capacity. 

A  railroad  commiesioneT  of  this  State  recently  said:  "  The  cash  valuation  of  a 
railroad  is  fixed  by  the  auLount  of  its  earnings,  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  construction;  in  mcii,  the  market  value  of  a  railroad 
depends  npon  its  past,  present,  and  prosjpective  earnings." 

Capitamdng,  aooording  to  the  metliod  adopted  by  the  Ohio  tax  oommission  in 
1898,  namely,  anrritng  power  at  6  per  cent,  the  net  earnings  being  $9,780,787  in  1899, 
an  exceedingly  prosperous  year,  the  actual  value  of  t£e  property  producing  it 
would  be  lAt  omss  tnat  amount,  or  $162,178,900,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  titareon 
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Rnb!itAntia]ly  6)  mills  on  tb.e  dollar.  The  net  earnings  of  Michigan  railroails  for 
lHtl5  were  $5,32ll,7tl0.6d,  which  ainaiiiit,ao(X>rdiag  to  the  above  rule,  would  indicate 
a  valae  that  year  of  187,103,082.16.  While  the  mileage  of  Michigan  railroads  is 
large,  it  is  not  nniformljr  profitAle.  nor  wonld  it  come  within  as  nigh  a  grade  or 
value  as  that  of  Ohio  railroads,  and  this  method  would  afford  no  reliable  criterion 
of  value.  The  assesf^ed  valuation  of  Ohio  railroads  nnder  the  general-property 
tax  is  lees  than  one-third  of  the  valuation  computed  by  the  above  metlidd. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroads  of  Indiana  by  the  State  board  of  tai 
commisaioners  under  the  tmit  rale  in  1809  was,  in  round  numbers,  $153,000,000. 

The  grade  of  railroads  in  Indiana  is  much  higher  than  that  of  MicMgan  rail- 
roads, fiidiana  being  traversed  in  every  direction  by  the  great  trunk  lines;  and 
irhile  Uichigan  haa  a  few  more  miles  of  road  than  Ladiana,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  ite  entire  mileage  conid  be  fairly  appraised  at  anything  like  the  real  valne  of 
the  Indiana  roads. 

The  nUnoie  tax  conunisfdon  in  1886,  after  carefnl  etndy  of  railroad  statistics 
and  much  thought  given  to  the  average  proportion  between  gross  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  capitalised  values  of  railroads,  deduced  the  conclnsion  tbat 
five  times  the  amount  of  the  gross  receipts  of  a  railroad  wonld,  for  purposes  of 
tamtion.  fairly  represent  the  value  of  its  property,  and  would  be  high  enough  to 
compare  with  other  property  asseeeed  on  a  basis  of  fall  cash  valne. 

Apiilying  this  novel  rule  to  Michigan  railroads  would  result  In  a  taxable  valne 
in  1808  of  $IG0.33T,34S  and  in  1899  of  $179,404,330. 

Inasmoch  as  considerable  controversy  has  arisen  in  this  State  daring  the  past 
few  years  as  to  the  relative  amoont  of  taies  paid  by  the  railroads  of  Uie  State, 
compared  with  the  amount  paid  by  other  property  under  the  general-property 
tax,  a  few  observations  upon  this  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  tills  report. 
The  eooalized  valnation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State  nnder  the 
general-property-tai  law,  aa  fixed  by  the  SlAte  ooard  of  equalization  in  August, 
1890,  was  tl. 103.100,000. 

The  taxes  levied  for  all  purposes  in  the  State,  including  all  specials  of  every 
kind,  but  excluding  all  specific  taxes,  as  shown  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
auditor-general,  amounted  to  $19,500,061.09. 

By  a  flyGt«m  of  computation  niade  in  the  auditor-general's  office,  in  which  are 
taken  into  consideration  as  factors  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  respective  counties 
of  the  State,  and  also  the  varioas  amounts  of  property  to  which  tnese  rates  apply 
In  the  different  counties,  the  average  rate  of  taxation  is  shown  to  be  $1.70  on  each 
$100  of  equalized  valnation  of  the  year  1896. 

We  give  this  more  accurate  computatii 
generally  made,  omitting  some  of  the  fac 
of  taxation  of  approximately  3  per  cent. 

Obviously,  in  ascertaining  an  accarat«  rate  of  taxation  on  this  valuation  in  the 
State,  still  other  factors  should  be  considered.  The  equalized  valuation  of  prop- 
erty upon  which  the  computation  referred  to  is  based  is  very  much  less  than  the 
actual  cash  value  of  the  property  aesessed  under  the  general  law,  the  cash  value 
of  property  assessed  being,  as  we  have  stated,  approximately  three  times  the 
assessed  valnation. 

When  in  connection  with  the  underralnation  is  taken  into  consideration  tlie 
vast  amount  of  property,  real  and  personal,  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  gen- 
eral law,  aad  Ute  enonnooa  amount  of  personal  property,  both  tangible  and  intan^- 
ble,  which  remains  undisclosed  and  escapes  the  assessment  rolls  entirely,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  strictly  correct  rate  of  taxation  of  property  under  the  geneial 
law,  as  compared  with  the  caah  value  of  property  under  the  speciflc-tax  system. 
based  upon  the  total  cost  of  such  property  or  upon  net  earnings  or  business,  would 
be  very  materially  reduced  below  the  rate  of  $1,76  referred  to;  in  fact,  would  be 
but  a  small  portion  thereof. 

As  we  stated  elsewhere  (see  Ohio) ,  it  is  exceedingly  dif&cnlt  to  make  strictly 
equitable  and  reliable  comparison  between  two  entirely  different  methods  of  taxa 
tion,  the  one  based  upon  real  and  tangible  property,  partially  valued  by  estimate 
of  elective  officers,  and  the  other  ba^ed  upon  real  and  intangible  property,  fully 
valued  by  self-assessment,  based  upon  actual  business  and  earning  power,  without 
evasion  or  escape.  Could  such  comparison  be  reliably  made,  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  a  different  method  for  intangible  and  corporate  property  would  dis- 
appear and  the  general-property  tax  would  be  adequate.  It  should  bo  remem- 
bered that  the  methods  are  based  upon  entirely  different  principles  of  taxation, 
the  one  upon  property  value,  the  other  upon  productivity,  and  it  is  about  as  diffi- 
cult to  apply  a  like  measure  to  both  as  to  measure  water  with  a  yardstick. 

Itiseasy  to  juggle  with  intangible  and  speculative  values.  Indeed,  it  is  difflcolt 
to  avoid  juggling  in  the  attempt,  oonunendable  though  Its  purpose  may  be,  ftt 
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,  ^dnctivenees;  upon  luicertaiii  and  intangible  elements,  with  tangible  property 
under  the  antiqaated  and  Blipshod  general  propertj^tax  eystem,  if  he  woi^d  avoid 
ooncloHione  that  are  unreliable  and  mialeacuug.  It  is  obvionaly  difflcnlt,  if  at  aU 
poesible  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  to  b&ine  an  adequate  rule  of  compariaon 
between  a  rate  of  taxation  on  gtoea  eamingeand  one  on  property  valne  nnderttae 
graieral  property-tax  flystem.  The  most  elaborate  attempts  nsnally  end  in  conjec- 
tnre  and  an  uncertain  jnmble  of  fignree.  A  more  independent  conidderation  of 
a  new  method  for  the  taxation  of  intangible  or  corporate  property  is  eesential  to 
the  determination  of  ita  adequacy  and  sctnal  merits. 

If  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  to  be  raised  from  the  incomes  of  pereons  and 
bnaineas.  there  would  obvioaaly  be  no  comparison  between  the  rat«B  of  taxation 
thereby  imposed  and  the  valnation  of  property  under  the  general-property  tax. 
This  is,  in  a  measure,  true  with  respect  to  gross-earnings  tas.  The  methods  are 
based  npon  different  principles.  In  the  application  of  a  scientific  method  ot  taxa- 
tion to  a  great  class  of  corporate  property  owners,  the  end  to  be  attained  is  their 
subjection  to  a  fair  share  of  the  bnrdena  of  government.  To  go  beyond  that  is  to 
place  an  embargo  npon  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 

Justice  and  equality  reqnire  that  corporate  property  be  fully  and  fairly  taxed, 
but  not  neceesu^y  by  like  methods  with  other  property. 

The  comparisons  frequently  made,  in  the  investigation  of  taxation,  between 
methods  or  between  results  m  different  States  under  different  pystems,  when 
carefully  analyzed,  often  prove  unsound,  and  in  many  instances  would  appear 
ludicrous  were  it  not  seriooBly  proposed  to  frame  a  new  system  of  taxation  based 
npon  such  results. 

Whether  or  not,  under  the  present  specific-tax  law,  the  railroads  of  the  State 
are  bearing  their  portion  of  the  public  burdens  compared  with  property  assessed 
under  the  ^neral  law  we  do  not  assume  to  say,  but  merely  snggest  some  of  the 
factors  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  dangers  toae  avoided,  and 
the  methods  employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  of  equality  of 
taxation  tmdei  theee  diBerent  systems. 

EtBoea  &XOBIP1S  tax. 

The  gross  income,  as  defined  by  the  Stat«  railway  commissioner  and  sustained 
by  the  oourts,  is  held  to  include  substantially  all  the  receipts  of  railroads  of 
every  kind  or  nature.  The  amount  of  gross  receipts  is  fixed  by  computation 
based  upon  reports  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  law  requires  railroad  com- 
utnies  to  make  such  reports  annually,  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  neglect  to  make 
them  or  for  false  reports. 

Tbe  system  of  taxing  gross  earnings,  as  applied  to  railroads  in  Michigan,  has 
been  in  force  and  operation  since  1871.  It  is  distinguished  froza  tbe  general  prop- 
erty tax  in  that  it  is  based  directly  upon  income.  With  this  basis  the  rate 
of  taxation  is  fixed  by  law  and  does  not  depend  ujKin  the  changing  valua- 
tions of  assessors  or  commissions  selected  under  a  political  system.  The  apeciflo 
tax  so  fixed  can  not  be  evaded.  It  is  uniform.  It  reaches  all  property  under  it 
and  subjects  it  to  contributioo.    None  can  escape  it. 

BAILROAD  BBPORTS  AND  AOOOUNTS. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  specific-tax  system  in  Michigan,  aa  applied  to 
railroads,  the  necessity  for  a  correct  and  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  reports 
for  tbe  varions  railways  doing  business  in  the  State,  as  a  basis  for  just  and  equal 
taxation,  for  wise  and  judicious  legislation,  and  for  other  obvious  purposes  was 
recognized. 

Tbe  imnorlADce  of  this  subject  in  this  connection  was  clearly  discerned  by  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Williams,  railway  commissioner  of  Michigan  for  1877  to  1883,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  commissioners  the  State  ever  had,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  formulate  such  a  system  of  accounts  and  reports,  and  to  cooperate  with 
commissioners  in  other  States  tc  secure  its  adoption  by  railways  generally. 

As  tbe  tax  upon  gross  earnings  depended  upon  the  reports  of  railroad  companies 
to  be  taxed,  the  value  of  any  system  of  reports  that  might  be  adopted  depended  upon 
the  corroctiiess  of  the  accounts  upon  which  they  were  to  be  made.  To  be  of  prac- 
tical value  for  the  purpose  of  a  taxation  basis  or  any  other  purpose,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  be  made  up  from  a  comprehensive  and  complete  statement  oi' 
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Bcconnts  upon  the  books  of  suchotHnpaniee.and  not  from  estimates.  It  wi4S  neoes- 
ear?  that  such  accoontB  be  authentic  and  anfOelBnitf  complete  in  detail  to  f nnuah 
adeqaat«  meane  of  cheoloiig  and  TerUyiug  theon. 

Many  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  being  parta  of  oonUnnons  Unee  passiiig  Into 
and  thrODKh  other  States,  a  ■7st«m  of  acconnta  to  be  of  practical  Tafne  most  be 
uniform  throughout  all  tne  Statea  traversed  by  noh  roads. 

For  the  TmrpoBe  of  establishing  such  a  uniform  system  of  reports  uid  acooonte, 
a  convention  of  railroad  commlasiQnere  waa  called,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
at  Saratoga  in  1879  the  report  of  a  committee  on  uniform  reporte.oontainlug  sub- 
stantially the  form  of  raport  and  accounts  prerionsly  used  In  Ulchigan,  was 
adopted.  The  form  there  laid  down  was  wrooKht  out  by  commiasionere  iritn  the 
aid  of  experts  in  ndlroad  accounting,  who  had  had  many  yean  of  experience  lu 
keeping  accounts  of  railroad  companiee  and  mafcing  repOTts  to  ttie  States  where 
they  were  located,  with  a  view  to  making  them  aa  simnle  and  oom^reheneiTe  In 
ibfSi  plan  ae  possiole,  and  at  the  same  t&ne  supplying  the  information  required. 

This  system  was  adopted  by  the  oonventlou,  ae  well  as  1:^  the  officials  of  several 
States,  and  witlt  such  changes  as  from  time  to  time  became  desirable  has  been  in 
.  use  in  Michigan  and  some  adjoining  States  to  the  present  time. 

Accounts  are  open  ta  pubUcinspection,  appear  in  the  public  reports  of  State  rail- 
road  commlsslonerB,  supply  accurate  and  reliable  information  as  a  baais  for 
taxation  of  gross  eandnKsand  for  all  other  nnrpoees,  and  through  them  is  or  may 
be  derived  toe  full  benefit  of  publicity  of  the  bnsineBS  and  operation  of  raHroade. 
As  a  remedy  for  abnae  of  corporate  power  or  financial  combination  or  muupnla- 
tlon,  publicity  oC  reports  and  aoootints  of  these  railroads  exists  to-day. 

BEPOBT  or  THX  OOMXITTZB  Or  RUIAOU>  OOMXiaBIOHBBS. 

The  convention  of  State  railroad  oommfssionerB  In  1878  appointed  a  spedal  com- 
mittee, conmsting  of  Charles  F.  Adams,  of  MassBchasenB,  W.  B.  Williams,  of 
Michigan,  and  J.H.Oberly.of  Illinois,  to  examine  into  and  report  the  methods  of 
taxation  as  respects  railroads  and  railroad  socimties  then  in  vogoe  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  foreign  conntriee,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  an 
equitable  and  uniform  system  for  such  taxation.  The  report  of  this  committee, 
making  special  reference  to  Michigan,  is  justly  celebratM  in  the  literature  of  tax- 
ation; ana  it  is  so  applicable  in  itaaeacriptionof  the  ohaotic  condition  of  railroad 
taxation  to  the  vanons  States  at  the  present  time  that  I  desire  to  embody  it 
herein: 

"  ShMtly  after  the  last  convention  of  commisslonen  your  committee  issued  a 
oironlar  and  aooompanyin^  interrogatories  in  relation  to  the  matter  referred  to 
them  for  Investigation,  which  were  eent  to  all  the  State  executives  and  to  a  lai^ 
number  c*  tiiie  railroaa  corporations  of  the  country.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  the  representatives  of  the  National  Ctovemment 
at  the  pnncipal  capitals  in  Europe  were  also  called  upon  for  information  on  the 
tailway-tax  systems  there  in  use.  As  a  result  some  60  answers  were  In  all  received, 
covering  the  various  States  of  the  tTnion,  Canada,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  information 
contained  in  these  answers  Is  much  of  It  of  great  value,  especially  In  the  case  of 
the  documento  relating  to  the  systems  of  taxation  In  use  in  foreign  oountriee. 
These  the  committee  have  printed  in  full  as  a  part  of  the  present  report,  as  the 
facts  and  statements  contained  in  them  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  any 
easily  accessible  shape.  A  compendium  of  the  systems  in  use  in  all  the  States  of 
the  union  has  been  prepared,  and  likewise  forms  a  part  of  this  report. 

•' On  examining  this  compendium  of  State  systems  in  present  use  in  this  country 
It  wlU  at  ones  be  observed  that  thev  are  mnoh  more  varied  than  would  natorallj 
be  supposed,  or  perhaps  than  would  have  been  thought  possible.  Generally  it 
may  be  aidd  that  there  is  no  one  pnuciple  rtuming  tmrongh  the  various  syBtems 
described;  and  further,  that  there  is  no  method  of  taxation  possible  to  be  devi(4ed 
which  la  not  at  this  time  applied  to  railroad  property  in  some  part  of  this  country. 
So  far  as  those  now  well-recognized  principles  which  should  oe  at  the  basis  of  &U 
systems  of  taxation  are  concerned,  they  would  as  a  rule  seem  to  have  been  utterly 
ignored.  In  two  adjoining  States,  for  instance,  with  roads  belonging  to  one  com- 
pany operating  in  both,  will  be  found  on  one  side  of  the  line  a  system  simple, 
direct,  equitable,  impodng  a  moderate  and  fixed  burden  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  will  be  met  a  system  which  can  be  said 
to  be  based  on  nothing  more  reliable  than  arbitrary  gueeswork.  In  certain 
States  the  railroads  are  apparently  looked  upon  ae  a  species  of  windfall,  from 
which  everything  which  can  be  exacted  in  the  way  of  taxation  is  so  mnoh  pure 
gain.    In  other  States  they  escape  with  very  slight  and  wholly  d" " — '■' 
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bnrdeiu.    ^Hw  frKnchiae  tax,  the  krmb  and  net  ewslnga  tax,  ttie  puwrnal  prop- 
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"— '^— j^gn^  aunoBt  invariably  in 


ertjr  tax,  the  realty  tax,  all  are  met  with  IndlBcrimfnate 


attw  disregard  of  any  n  __.  ^ 

"A  more  striking  and  in  some  reepeoti  dlsooniaKing  example  at  nneral  con- 
fusion aa  regard  an  important  matter  of  flscu  legislation  conla  hardly  be 
im^ined. 

"  The  oonclndons  reached  by  the  committee  aa  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tionfl  can  be  very  briefly  stated.  The  requisites  of  a  correct  system  of  railroad, 
as  of  other  taxation,  are  that  It  should,  in  eo  far  as  it  is  poeaible,  be  simple,  fixed, 
proportioDate,  easily  ascertainable,  and  susceptible  of  ready  lery.  Very  few  of 
the  8yet«mB  now  in  use  io  this  country  were  found  to  possess  any  of  these  requi- 
sites. So  far  from  being  fixed,  they  are,  most  of  them,  extremely  arbitrary  and 
flnctoatinff.  Neither  are  they  proportionate,  as  in  some  cases  the  measure  of 
valnation  is  the  market  price  of  securitdsB;  in  others,  the  arbitrary  estimates  ot 
appraiseraj  in  yet  others,  gross  receipts,  and  in  others,  local  assessment.  That 
the  tax  shoold  be  almost  impossible  of  secertaiDment  under  these  circumstanoeB 
doee  not  need  to  be  said.  As  to  behig  sasceptible  of  ready  lery,  any  tax  assessed 
on  and  paid  by  a  railroad  corporation  is  Hut;  but  it  woold  appear  that  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  taxes  now  nominally  lerled  most  either  be  eraded  or  else  are  la 
the  nature  of  double  taxation,  for  the  eeonritiee  on  which  they  are  assessed  are, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  personal  property,  assessable  at  the  residence  of  the  owner. 


If,  therefore,  theee  securities,  whether  bonds  or  stock,  are  taxed  to  the  oorpora- 
tion  in  the  State  where  its  road  is  situated,  they  are  as  personal  property  subject 
to  a  further  tax  in  the  place  of  the  holder's  reradence,  if  he  happens  to  reside  in 


another  State;  if  such  seouritieH  are  not  taxed  to  the  corporations,  then,  wbeUm 
they  are  taxed  at  all  must  depend  upon  the  honesty  of  the  holder,  wherever  he 
lives,  or  the  astuteness  of  the  local  taxgatherer.  The  utn^ost  inducement  to 
fraad  and  evasion  ix  thns  Bystemsttcally  held  ont.  For  the  conscientious  holder 
of  stock  or  bonds  tbere  may  be  no  escape  from  doable  taxation  of  the  moot 
oppressive  Und,  while  for  the  unscrupulous  the  door  for  evasion  is  wide  open. 

"  The  ctmclusion  at  which  y;our  committee  arrived  was  that  all  Hie  requidtes 
of  a  sound  system  were  found  in  taxes  on  real  property  and  on  gross  receipts,  and 
in  no  others — in  fact,  that  when  tiieee  were  properly  iniposed  no  other  taxes  were 
or  could  be  necessary,  as  nothing  would  escape  untaxed.  Under  this  system  the 
real  estate  of  the  railroad  corporations  held  for  corporate  use,  outside  of  their 
right  of  way,  would  be  locaUy  asseseod  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  real  estate 
ofprivate  persons  or  of  other  corporations  adjoining  it  was  asaeeaed.  There 
would  be  no  distinction  made  in  reKard  to  ft.  It  is  the  ordinary  tax  on  real 
propoTtj.  Beyond  that  a  certain  fixed  percentage  established  by  law  and  of  gen- 
eral ^iplicatiou  should  be  asReHsed  on  the  entire  gross  earnings  of  the  corpora- 
tions, and  this  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  forms  of  taxation  on  what  la  known  as 
personal  property.  Under  this  system  the  rolling  stock  of  the  corporation  would 
not  be  assessable,  nor  its  securities,  whether  stock  or  bonds,  either  Indirectiy 
through  the  corporation  or  directly  in  the  hands  of  those  owning  them.  The 
entire  burden,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  would  be  imposed  in  one  lump  on  the 
corporation  and  levied  directiy.  It  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  sys- 
tem is  perfectly  simple;  that  nnder  it  taxation  is  fixed  by  a  general  law  and  not 
by  local  valuations;  that  it  is  thoroughly  proportionate,  inasoinch  as  the  amount 
levied  depends  on  the  amount  of  rtobs  receipts;'  finally,  it  can  be  ascertained  by 
anyone,  and  can  by  no  xK>saibility  oe  evaded, 

' '  The  apportionment  of  a  levy  on  gross  receipts  among  the  several  States  through 
which  a  single  railroad  may  run  ia,  in  this  country,  undoubtedly  attended  with 
much  difBcTUty ,  and  the  committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  tiie  subject. 
The  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived  is  that  it  shoold  be  made  a  matter  of 
mutual  understanding  among  the  States,  and  that,  as  the  teviee  mnst  be  inde- 
pendent, they  should  be  appcntioned  according  to  mileage.  That  is,  real  estate 
owned  by  each  corporation,  ontside  of  its  right  of  way,  should  be  locaUy  aaseosed 
where  it  is  sitnatea,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  a  corporation 
and  is  used  for  railroad  purposes.  The  vast  and  costly  terminal  grounds  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  all  tne  other  great  trade  centers,  would  thus  be  locally  taxed 
at  those  ceateTB,  and  on  the  basis  of  valuation  for  similar  adjoining  land  there  in 
ase.  Real  estate  in  the  country, on  the  other  hand,  would  be  taxed  at  the  country 
or  agricultural  valuation.  The  realty  ontside  of  the  right  of  way  being  thns  di»- 
Iiosed  of  for  purposes  of  taxation  on  fixed  principles  easQy  understood,  the  entiro 
gross  earnings  of  the  corporations  should  be  sabject  to  assessment  by  each  State 
through  which  its  road  might  run  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  miles  of  road  in 
that  mate  bear  to  its  whole  number  of  miles.    The  percentage  ot  the  levy  would 
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then  be  neater  co'  emaller  according  to  the  law  of  the  State,  bat  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  amomit  upon  which  the  levj  was  to  be  made  wonld  be  fixed  and 
always  easy  of  ascertainment.  The  disposition  of  the  tax  thus  levied,  when  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  authoritiea — whether  it  shoold  be  retained  in  the  State 
treasury  or  distribnted  among  localitieB,  either  those  through  which  the  road 
might  nm  or  those  in  which  the  holders  of  i\e  Hecnrities  reside — would  be  matter 
for  adjustment  by  legislation.  It  conld  either  be  retained  in  the  State  treasn^ 
or  paid  back  into  the  local  treasnrieB  or  the  coimtiee  or  towns  in  which  the  roads 
are  located  on  mileage  proportions  or  ratably  distributed  among  all  the  mnnici- 
palities  of  the  State.  It  is  a  tai  on  tranBportation ,  whether  of  persons  or  property. 
It  is  very  possibly  as  equitable  a  method  of  raising  money  by  taxation  as  can  he 
devised.  If  it  could,  therefore,  once  be  uniformly  and  properly  adjusted,  the  di»- 
trihntion  of  the  results  of  the  tax  wonld  present  very  few  difficalties.  All  com- 
munities, and  every  part  of  each  community  are  dependent ,  more  or  less  directly, 
on  railroad  transportation.  A  general  tax  npon  it,  if  properly  imposed,  would  be 
felt  not  unequally  by  all,  and  might,  perhaps,  not  nnjostly  be  shared  by  all.  As 
wiU  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  accompanying  reports,  this  method  of  imposing 
an  indirect  tax  is  not  uncommon  in  Europe.  In  Prance,  especially,  a  large  rev- 
enue, which  has  amounted  to  more  than  ^,000,000  a  year,  has  been  thus  levied. 
This  is  not.  however,  properlj^  a  railroad  tax,  bat  rather  a  tax  collected  throagh 
tlie  instardmentality  of  the  railroads,  the  companies  operating  them  being,  in  so 
taa,  need  aa  tawatnerers. 

"  Becurring,  however,  to  the  railroad  tax  proper— that  is,  to  the  earn  oollectad 
beam  the  railroads  aa  their  fairly  proportionate  part  of  the  common  bnrden — 
wherethis  taxis  now  levied  as  an  entirety  by  the  State  government,  the  most 
nsnal  method  of  dis^bation  is  to  divide  it  among  the  coantieB  and  municipalities 
through  which  each  road  runs  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  it  therein.  lu  Massa- 
chusetts the  tax  is  paid  over  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  individual  stock- 
holder, and  any  undistributed  balance  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  In 
Michigan  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  is  juid  to  and  retained  by  the  State,  being 
devoted  to  special  porposes.  In  Mississippi,  where  there  is  a  franchise  tax,  one- 
half  of  it  goes  to  the  counties  through  which  the  road  runs,  the  balance  to  the 
State.  In  New  Hampshire,  again,  one^fourth  of  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  towns 
through  which  the  road  passes,  in  proxiortion  to  the  amount  expended  in  each 
town  for  right  of  way  and  taxes.  The  other  tbree-qaarters  is  divided  among  the 
towns  in  proportion  to  the  stock  owned  therein.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  as  in 
all  others,  the  existing  State  systems  afEord  every  variety  of  precedent.  The  dis- 
tribution to  be  made  of  a  tax  after  it  is  collected  in  no  way,  however,  affects  the 
proper  method  of  collecting  it.  It  must  so  largely  depend  on  local  exigencies 
ihat  no  general  rule  regulatmg  it  would  seem  to  be  possible. 

"  Finally,  the  committee  will  say.  that  of  all  the  systems  of  taxation  examined 
by  them,  tnoee  in  use  in  England,  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  sad  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  seem  to  them  most  intelligent 
and  in  conformity  with  correct  principles.  The  Miohiganand  Wisconsin  syBtems 
would  seem  to  be  especially  commendable.  The  systems  in  use  in  many  of  the 
older  States,  on  the  contrary,  and  notably  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  are  very  combetsome.  and  present  hardly  any 
features  worthy  of  study  or  imitation. 

"That  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is  based  npon  no  recognized  principle, 
would  admit  of  evasions  in  a  most  obvious  way,  and  is  imp<»sibie  of  any  general 
application.  The  fundamental  idea  with  it  is  that  the  capital  stock  represents 
the  property,  and  that  its  market  value  will,  therefore,  approximately  measure  it 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  A  heavily -bonded  road  under  this  system  practicallv 
escapes  taxation;  andagain,wherethest4)ckisDwnedoutsideof  the  State  in  whicn 
the  road  is  situated  the  tax  levied  on  it  inures  not  to  the  State  of  the  owner's  resi- 
dence but  to  that  in  which  the  property  is  located.  Under  such  a  system  it 
hardly  needs  to  he  said  that  the  taxation  fluctuates  widely  in  amount,  and  that, 
the  amount  of  debt  behind  the  capital  stock  being  disregarded,  the  borden  bears 
no  necessary  relation  to  actual  earning  capacity,  whether  net  or  gross.  Clumsy 
and  devoid  of  scientiflo  merit,  as  it  unquestionnhi^  is,  however,  the  Massachuset^ 
system  woald  seem  to  be  preferable  to  that  still  in  use  in  New  York,  concerning 
which  the  State  assessors,  in  their  annoal  report  for  1873,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  under  it  there  was  '  no  uniform  rale  for  any  road  in  any  county,  each  aseeeeor 
being  governed  entirely  by  his  own  views.'  In  certain  towns  the  railroads  appear 
to  pay  about  one-third  of  the  entire  taxes,  while  the  assessed  valuation  in  1878 
varied  from  $400  per  mile  to  ^100  per  rod.  The  '  difference  in  the  assessment  of 
tho  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  road,  where  for  all  purposes  that  the 
road  can  be  nsed  it  is  of  the  same  value  to  the  company,  is  |34,d00  per  mile.    In 
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short.  It  Is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  aBseeementa  are  as  tuilike  as 
the  complexion,  temperament,  and  dispositions  of  the  assessors.'  It  does  not 
ncfd  V)  be  pointed  ont  that  a  ajTstem  sach  as  this,  and  it  is  the  system  in  most  gen- 
eral Jise,  compels  the  oorporaticniB  in  self-defense  to  an  active  participation  in 
loc-kl  politics.  Indeed,  it  u  not  too  mnch  to  sajr  that  as  a  system  it  is  open  to 
almoHt  cT^Tf  conceiTabld  objectioii. 

"  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  ennmeration  of  States,  as  the 
objections  to  which  the  system  of  each  is  open  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  principlee  of  correct  taxation,  on  reference  to  the 
accompanying  abstract  of  Qiose  systenos.    It  is  Tery  apparent  that  the  snbject  of 
railroad  taxation  is  one  which,  in  this  country,  has  as  yet  rer«iTed  very  little  matnre 
consideration.     With  a  view  to  affording  some  basis  for  better  legislation,  the 
committee  snbmit  with  the  accompan^ng  documents,  the  following  form  of  law, 
in  which  the  phraseology  of  the  Uichigan  statute  has  been  very  closely  followed. 
"  C.  F.  Adahb,  Jr.,  of  Uassachnsetts, 
"  W.  B.  Williams,  of  Michigan, 
"  Jno.  H.  Oberlt,  of  nijnois, 

"  Committee." 

EXPRESS,  TELEGRAPH,  A»T>  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

Prior  to  1899  express  companies  doing  businees  in  Michigan  were  ro^nired  by 
law  to  procure  each  year  from  the  Stato  treasnreT  certificates  of  license  or 
authorih-  to  do  bnaineas,  and,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuing  or  renewal 
of  certificates,  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  specific  tax  on  the  gross  amonnt 
received  by  them  within  the  Stato  for  the  year  previous. 

l^e  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  such  companies  m  18S8  was  93,008.68.  In  1898  the 
rate  was  changed  from  1  to  0  per  cent  on  gross  receipts,  uia  the  tax  at  the  new 
rate  in  1890  was  (18,680.56. 

The  companies  doing  bnsiness  nnder  this  law  within  the  State  were  the  Adams, 
American.  Canadian,  Dominion,  National,  Pacific.  United  Statee,  and  Western. 

Prior  to  1899  every  telegraph  and  telephone  line  bnilt  and  operated  within  the 
State  was  required  to  famish  the  auditor-genera!  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of 
July  of  each  year  a  statement  under  oath  showing  the  number  of  miles  owned, 
operated,  or  lca.sed,  number  of  separate  wires,  number  of  stations,  instrumento 
in  use,  number  of  poles,  and  miles  of  wire  used.  Upon  receipt  of  such  statement 
a  board  of  review,  consisting  of  the  auditor-general.  State  treasurer,  and  com- 
missioner of  the  land  office,  assessed  snch  lines  at  the  true  cash  value  thereof.  The 
rate  of  tax  levied  and  collecttid  upon  snch  assessment  waswbat  snch  board  shonld 
determine  to  be  the  average  rate  of  taxes,  general,  municipal,  and  local,  through- 
out the  State  during  the  previous  year,  which  rate  was  ascertained  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  anditor-gmiefal's  office.  This  was  payable  to  the  Stato  treasurer  in 
lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  State  and  local. 

Under  this  law  the  average  rate  of  taxation  for  1897  was  found  by  the  system 
of  computation  employed  to  be  3  per  cent,  and  the  taxes  payable  by  such  com- 
panies tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  amounted  to  $S0,506.71. 

In  1K9Q  the  average  rate  was  fixed  at  S.08  per  cent,  and  the  taxes  in  1899  were 
170.058.81. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  law  (in  a  test  case  hereinafter  referred  to  nnder 
the  heading  "  The  Atkinson  Law")  was  held  to  be  unconstitntionat  by  the 
supreme  court  in  April,  1899,  and  tn  June  of  that  year  a  new  law  for  the  tanition 
of  expres.1,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies  was  passed. 

By  this  new  law  every  snch  company  doing  business  iu  the  State  Is  required  to 
furnish  the  auditor-general  an  annual  sworn  statement  showing  the  following 
facts  concerning  ite  operation  for  the  year. 

In  the  case  of  express  companies: 

(a)  The  name  and  locality. 

lb)  The  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  amount  paid  in  thereon. 

(c)  The  number  of  agencies  or  nlaces  of  business  in  tiie  Stato. 

(d)  The  amount  of  gross  receipts  on  current  busineae  in  the  State  for  the  pre- 
Tions  year. 

(e)  The  total  number  of  miles  over  which  the  company  does  bosiness  in  the 
State. 

In  the  case  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines: 

(a)  The  total  number  of  miles  owned,  operated,  or  leased  within  the  Stete. 

(b)  The  total  number  of  miles  iu  each  separate  line  or  division  thereof,  together 
with  the  nnmber  of  separate  wires  thereon,  and  the  counties  through  which  the 
line  Lb  carried,  and  in  which  the  buslnees  is  conducted. 
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(c)  The  total  nnmber  of  telegraph  or  telephone  atatioiiB  on  each  separate  Une, 
and  the  ntuuber  of  instnuoeiitB  m  naa  therein,  together  with  the  number  of 
sliatioua  maintained. 

(d )  The  average  nnmber  of  polee  per  mils. 

(e)  The  ntunber  of  poles  and  number  of  miles  of  wire  used  for  each  exchange  or 

(/)  The  amount  of  grooa  recedpta  on  the  onrnnt  bnsiness  in  the  State  during 
the  preceding  year. 

A  penalty  of  |1,000  is  Imposed  npon  any  company  failing  or  neelecting  to  make 
aoch  report  or  making  a  false  report,  and  a  continued  wilmil  violation  or 
refusal  to  make  such  report  may  be  cause  for  forfeiture  of  its  franchise. 

A  specific  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  "  property  uid  business  "  of  such  companies, 
operatinK  within  the  Stat«,  "  eqaal  to  an  amoant  to  be  computed  in  the  following 
mumer: 

Upon  the  gross  receipts  of  ench  companies  derived  from  business  within  Uia 
Btate,  3  per  cent  thereofT  This  tax  is  in  lien  of  all  oth«r  taxes  upon  the  propertiM 
and  business  of  snch  companies,  except  real  estate  not  used  in  the  operation  of 
their  bosinees. 

Under  this  law  the  amonnt  of  taxes  charged  against  express  companies  tar  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  $14,806.82,  and  tigamst  telegraph  and  talo- 
phose  companies  $41,753.61. 

THE  ATKINSON  LAW  OF  18M. 

The  reform  of  or  change  in  the  existing  methods  for  the  taxation  of  the  property 
of  railroads  and  other  public  corporations  h&a  been  the  subject  of  vigorous  pobtical 
controversy  in  this  State  during  the  past  few  years,  ood  the  legislatare  in  1890 
passed  a  new  law  providing  for  the  assessment  and  levy  of  taxes  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  railroad,  express,  telei^aph,  and  telephone  companies,  maldnK  a  radical 
change  In  the  methods  of  taxation  of  such  property,  taking  it  out  of  tbe  spedflo' 
tax  system  and  bringing  it  under  the  general-property  tax. 

It  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  State  board  of  assessors, 
couBiBting  of  8  members,  who  should  liave  access  to  the  books,  i>apeis,  and  accounts 
of  the  departments  of  Stat«,  of  countieH,  townships,  and  municipalities,  with  the 
power  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath  as  to  corporat«  property,  and  the  right  to 
examine  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  any  conxiration  owmug  property  to  be 
assessed  by  said  board.  It  imposed  upon  said  lx>ard  the  dnty  to  assess  all  property 
in  the  Stat«  of  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies. 

The  board  might  inspect  all  the  property  belonging  to  such  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  the  true  cash  value  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  assessmeiit 
and  taxation;  and  for  the  same  purpose  might  consider  the  reports  and  retnms 
of  said  companies,  tbe  valne  of  their  stock  as  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  together  with  snch  other  evidence  as  it  might  be  able  to  obtain 
bearing  npon  the  true  cash  value  of  the  property,  and  make  an  assessment  roll 
each  year  containing  a  list  of  sJl  property  by  it  asseesed. 

The  board  should  then  determine  the  aggregate  taxes  raised  in  tbe  whole  State 
for  State,  county,  and  municipal  purposee  tor  the  current  year,  exclusive  of 
special-improvement  assessments;  and  for  such  purpose  local  officials  were 
required  to  make  special  returns  as  the  board  might  require.  Tbe  board  sbonld 
determine  the  average  rate  of  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  throughout  the 
State  by  dividing  the  aggregate  taxes  for  the  current  year  by  an  aggregate  sum 
to  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  total  value  of  all  property  assessed  under  the 
act  the  equalized  value  of  all  property  assessed  in  the  State. 

The  board  should  then  tax  tne  propsrty  of  the  several  companies  as  assessed  by 
It  at  the  averf^e  rate  of  taxation  ae  determined  by  it,  and  the  amounts  so  taxed 
should  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  for  State  and  local  pur- 
poees,  not  mcliiciing  special-improvement  taxes;  all  such  taxes  to  be  applied,  as 
under  the  existing  specific  tax  system,  to  paying  the  interest  on  the  educational 
funds  of  the  State. 

Every  such  company  doing  business  in  the  State  was  required  to  file  rigorous 
det^ed  annual  statements  under  oath  showing,  amongother  things,  the  character, 
location,  and  officers  of  tbe  organization;  the  number,  par  value,  andmarket  value 
of  the  shares  of  stock;  (lr>t»iled  statements  of  real  estate  and  value  thereof;  a  full 
inventory  of  personal  property,  including  money  and  credite  owned;  total  value 
of  real  and  personal  eetato  outside  of  Hichigan;  in  the  case  of  railroad,  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  tke  whole  length  of  their  lines  and  the  length  of  their 
lines  without  and  within  the  State;  statement  of  tbe  entire  gross  receipts  tram. 
business  wherever  done  and  the  gross  receipts  in  Michigan;  in  the  case  of  ei 
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compasiee,  the  length  of  lines  ot  rail  and  water  over  which  they  did  bomness,  and 
the  length  of  said  lines  without  and  within  Ute  State;  and  snoh  other  facts  and 
information  as  the  board  mixht  require. 

It  was  Bpeoially  provided  that  the  franchises  of  the  companies  shoold  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  valne  of  the  property  to  be  oeeessed,  aad  in  case  of  rail- 
Toad  oompaniee  owning  and  operating  road  partly  within  and  partly  wiliiont  the 
State,  the  board  shoold  assees  such  companies  for  the  fair  proportion  which  their 
properbf  in  the  State  bore  to  their  entire  property.  All  each  property  was  to  be 
aeeesaei  at  its  tme  cash  valne,  which  was  defined  to  mean  the  usnal  selling  price 
at  the  place  where  the  property  might  be  at  the  time  of  asaeaament,  at  private  sala 
and  not  at  forced  or  auction  sale.  In  aacertoining  the  valne,  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  property  might  be  considered. 

After  the  enactment  of  this  law,  known  as  the  "  Atkinson  law,"  a  test  case  was 
brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  nnder  tbe  telegraph  and  telephone 
taxlaw,whichwasBomewhat  similar  to  the  Atkinson  law,  and  uiat  lawwasheld 
to  be  nnoonBtitntional  and  void,  although  it  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  cor- 
porations and  by  the  public  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  187B,  on  the  ground 
that  being  a  tax  on  property,  based  on  aaseeement,  it  was  not  a  8i>ecific  tax,  but 
an  ad  valorem  or  property  tax,  and  was  not  within  the  nniform  rule  of  texation 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  based  upon 
tbe  average  rate  of  taxation  thronghout  the  State,  and  not  the  local  rate  applicable 
to  other  assessed  property. 

This  dedslon  in  tbe  case  of  Pingree  v.  Anditor-Oeneral,  April  36,  1899  (130 
Uioh.,  K),  was  regarded  as  invalidating  tbe  Atkinson  law. 

The  law  as  to  the  taxation  of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  having  been 
thus  invalidated,  the  legtelature  enacted  another  law  for  the  taxation  of  the  prop- 
erty and  bnsinees  of  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

INSUILAirCE  COHPANIES. 

All  insurance  companies  insnring  lives  within  this  State,  and  not  deriving  cor- 
porate existence  from  ite  laws,  are  required,  at  the  time  of  filing  their  annnal 
reports,  to  pay  to  the  State  treasnrer  a  tax  of  S  per*  cent  on  aU  premiums  received 
boni  within  the  State,  which  apecifio  tax  is  in  ueu  of  all  other  taxes  in  the  State. 

Plate-glass,  accident,  live-stock,  steam-boiler,  and  fidelity  insuranoe  oompaniee 
are  required  to  pay  a  specifio  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  premioma 
received  each  ^ear. 

All  foreign  insurance  companies,  fire,  marine,  life,  and  health,  pay  an  annual 
specific  tax  of  8  per  cent  upon  the  gross  amount  of  sJl  premiums  received  from 
within  the  State. 

There  is  no  roecific  tax  on  inGurance  corporations  organized  in  Michigan,  the 
property  of  such  companies  being  taxed  under  the  general  law.  Tbe  total  amounts 
of  specmo  taxes  derived  from  insurance  companies  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1808  and  1809,  were  as  follows; 
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BIVER  IMPBOVEMBNT  COMPANIES. 

Corporations  organized  for  the  improvement  of  river  navigation  are  required 
to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  an  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
whole  amount  of  capital  paid  upon  their  capital  stock,  estimated  each  year  unon 
the  last  preceding  reports  of  such  corporationa,  which  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes  upon  their  property. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1809  was  $3,160.77. 

MINING  <X)MPANraS. 
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tax  was  repealed  In  1891,  since  which  time  snch  oompanies  hare  been  subjeot  to 
the  fFeneral  law  for  all  taxes. 

It  la  qoite  generally  believed  that  their  property  onder  the  general  law  is  very 
Inadequately  taxed. 

HOAD  COMPANIES. 

Flank  and  Kravel  road  coinpaniea  are  reqnlred  to  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  an 
annnal  tax  of  3i  per  cent  of  the  gross  earning,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Jnly 
in  each  year,  in  lien  of  all  other  tax  npon  their  property. 

Upon  BQch  oompanies  taxes  were  charged  in  1898  amoonting  to  1^21.08;  in 
ie9»,«I,lS6.Sl. 

FRANCHISE  FEES. 

Every  corporation  dT^anlzed  nnder  any  general  or  roecial  law  of  the  State,  and 
nrery  corporation  permitted  to  transact  bnslnesB  in  the  Stat«,  ia  required  to  pav 
a  franchise  fee  of  one-half  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  anthorized  capital  etook 
of  snch  corporation,  and  a  proportionate  fee  npon  any  and  each  sabseqaent 
increase  thereof,  which  fee  ahall  in  no  case  be  lees  than  (S. 

The  amount  of  franchise  fees  recetTed  by  the  State  nnder  this  law  in  the  year 
1807  was  183,715.48;  in  1898,  922,140.75,  and  in  1899,  $09,011.86. 

LIQUOB  TAX 

There  is  a  law  in  Michigan  providing  for  the  taxation  of  the  bnrinem  of  mann- 
factnring  or  selling  epirituons  or  intoncating  liqnora,  or  malt,  brewed,  or  vinons 
liquors  in  the  State,  as  follows:  Upon  the  business  of  selling  only  brewed  or  malt 
liquors,  $500  per  annum;  npon  the  business  of  selling  spintnoos  or  intoxicating 
liquors  at  wholesale  or  retaU,  $500  per  annnm;  or  at  wholesale  and  retail,  tSOO 
per  annum;  upon  the  business  of  manufacturing  brewed  or  malt  liquors  for  sale, 
$66  per  annnm;  npon  the  bnsiiiess  of  manufacturing  spirituoos  or  intozicatlnK 
Uqnors,  $800  per  annum. 

These  taxes  are  paid  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  the  receipts  reported 
annually  to  the  auditor-general  of  the  State  by  the  county  trfeasnrers. 

During  the  year  closing  December  1. 1896,  tne  aggregate  amount  of  HDch  taxes 
paid  to  the  county  treasurers  was  $1,839,960.99;  year  oloaing  December  1, 1897, 
$U54.998.19;  and  December  1,  1898,  $1,837,667.13. 

The  above  liqnor  taxes  are  designated  as  license  feee,  and  persons  paying  them 
do  not  thereby  secure  any  immunity  from  other  methods  of  taxation. 

INHBRITANCB  TAX. 

Tlie  legislature  in  1699  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  taxation  of  inherltancea. 
It  imposes  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  npon  the  clear  market  value  of  anv  property,  real  or 
personal,  of  the  value  of  $500  or  over,  when  transferred  by  wUl  or  by  intestate 
utws  from  any  person  dyine  seized  or  possessed  of  the  property  while  a  resident 
of  the  State:  or  when  the  decedent  was  a  nonresident  of  the  State  at  tfae  time  of 
his  death,  if  the  proper^  is  within  the  State;  or  when  the  transfer  is  of  prop«l7 
made  by  a  resident,  or  by  a  nonresident  whose  property  is  within  tfae  State,  by 
deed,  grant,  bargain,  sale,  or  gift,  made  in  cont«mplation  of  the  death  of  the 
grantor  or  int«naed  to  take  effect  after  death,  with  the  following  excepdonr 

Wfien  the  property  passes  by  sach  transfer  to  or  for  the  use  i»  a  father, 
mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or  the 
husband  of  a  daughter,  or  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  lineal  descendent  of  snoh 
decedent  or  grantor  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  such  transfer  of  property  Is  not  tax- 
able under  tfiis  act,  unless  it  is  personal  property  of  the  vtdne  of  $5,000  or  more, 
in  which  case  it  is  taxableat  1  percent  of  the  clear  market  valueot  such  property 
in  excees  of  $5,000.  FrorisioD  is  made  for  the  collection  of  snch  taxes  and  th^ 
payment  into  the  State  treasury  and  application  to  payment  of  int««st  on  ^le 
educational  funds  as  other  specific  taxes  Eire  applied. 

The  constitationality  of  this  act  has  been  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  in  a  recent  decision. 

The  law  went  into  effect  ho  recently  that  the  amonnt  of  revennes  that  will  be 
obtained  can  not  be  stated. 
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The  mtem  of  taxation  which  obtains  in  Elinoia  iB  that  of  the  general  property 
tax  which  has  preTaUed  since  the  organization  of  the  State. 

The  dlstinguiBhing  feature  is  the  local  asHeBsment  of  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty at  a  "fair"'  cash  valne  in  "the  county,  town,  city,  or  dletrlct  where  it  is 
naoally  kept." 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  whole  aystem  of  revenue  laws  seem  to  be  to  bring 
all  kinds  of  property,  individual  or  corporate,  npon  the  asseesment  rolls  of  the 
Tariona  local-asaeBB&ig  districts  at  a  tmiform  rate  of  taxation  for  State  and  local 
rerennee. 

These  laws  provide  for  the  taxation  of  corporate  property,  whether  of  private 
or  qoasi-pnblio  corporations,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  property  of  individuals 
Is  assessed  and  taxed.  That  is,  all  corporations  doing  business  m  the  State  are 
snbject  to  aesesament  and  taxation  on  all  their  tangible  property  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  property  is  located. 

The  capital  stock  of  ail  companies  and  associations  incorporated  ander  the  laws 
of  Illinois,  except  those  for  purely  mannfactoring  pnrposes,  the  mining  and  sale 
of  coal,  printing  or  pnblication  of  newspapers,  or  the  improving  or  breeding  of 
stock,  is,  however,  snbject  to  assessment  for  its  valne,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
Stat«  board  of  equalization,  dedacting  therefrom  the  asaessedvalneof  the  tangible 


e  valaation  of  capital  stock  ii 
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ment  rolls  and  added  to  that  of  the  tangible  property  valnations  assessed  locally, 
so  that  all  assessments,  State  and  local,  appear  on  the  local  asseesment  rolls,  and 
the  rates  of  taxation  authorized  by  the  laws  are  extended  npon  snch  valuation. 

The  taxes  extended  against  the  property  and  capital  stock  and  franchises  of 
oorporations,  being  thus  mingled  with  those  npon  the  assessed  valuation  of  other 
prcmerty  in  Uiat  State.arenot,  as  a  rule,  separately  tabulated  bvthepnblio  officials 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  present  in  a  satistactory  manner  the 
results  of  the  system  of  taxation  aa  to  the  property  of  corporations. 

From  this  general  statement  it  will  appear  that  whatever  defects  of  underval- 
uation or  omission  of  property  from  the  assessmeilt  rolls  exist  will  extend  to  all 
clasBce  of  taxable  propmty. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  constitation  of  the  State  places  some  limitations  npon  the  power  of  the 
legislature  in  matters  of  taxation,  declaring  that  the  general  assembly  shall  pro- 
vide sach  revenue  as  may  be  needful  by  levying  a  tax  ny  valuation,  so  that  every 
person  and  corporation  shall  pajr  a  tax  in  proportion  to  property  valuation  to  be 
ascertained  by  persons  selected  m  such  manner  as  the  assembly  shall  direct,  and 
not  otherwise:  and  authorizing  various  occupations,  franchises,  and  privileges  to 
be  taxed  in  addition. 

Property,  in  the  constitution  and  revenue  laws  of  the  State, is  held  by  the  courts 
to  include  all  values.  While  under  these  provisions  of  the  constitution  the  reve- 
tinelawsof  the  State  have  apparently  been  framed  to  bring  all  siJeciesof  property 
under  the  general  rule  laid  down,  intended  to  apportion  the  tax  ripon  the  actuEU 
appraised  value  of  all  property,  the  constitntion  as  construed  by  the  courts  per- 
mits some  diversity  of  methods  in  the  taxation  of  property  and  businees,  and  gives 
considerable  flexibility  to  the  general  rule. 

For  instance,  it  has  lieen  held  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
exempt  property  from  taxation  or  to  commute  the  general  rate  for  a  fixed  sum, 
and  t£e  exceptional  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  exempt- 
ing its  property  from  general  taxation  upon  payment  of  a  certain  rate  of  taxation 
fixed  b^  law  upon  Its  ^roes  earnings,  has  heen  sustelned  as  being  within  the 
restrictiouB  of  the  constitution.    (17  HI.  Rep.,  301.) 

lU  ^ 


LOCAL  ASSESSMENT  STSTKH. 

TbanrnKOt  lam  tf  Dlinoifl  provide  that  the  following  i. 

except  mek  ■■  raaj  bo  ox«mpt  by  law,  shall  be  MSMMd  km  tued: 
lint.  AU  real  and  personal  propertr  in  the  State. 

Second.  All  raonera,  oreditB,  bonda  or  etoake,  and  other  InTeatiaentB,  all  sharee 

',  including 


theSUte. 

FomttL  The  c^tal  itook  of  oompaniea  and  aasociatloiu  Incorporatod  onder  the 
laws  of  the  State  shall  be  nrmrwtinrt  and  taxed,  except  the  property  tar  public  and 
charitable  pnrpoeea  which  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  real  property  sab ject  to  taxation,  whether  owned  bytadlTidnalsoreorpora- 
tlons.  Is  aaeeased  locally  where  the  property  is  sitoated,  "  valned  at  ite  fair  cash 
valne,  eetimatad  at  the  price  it  wonld  brlna;  at  a  fail  Tolontary  sale."  In  valoing 
aayproperty  on  which  there  is  a  coal  or  other  mine,  or  stone  or  other  qnarry,  the 
eame  la  valued  at  snch  a  price  aa  sncb  property,  inclnding  the  mine  or  qnairy, 
would  leU  at  a  fair  voluntary  sale  tor  cash. 

A  raomt  Btatuto  provides  that  all  real  property  shall  be  listed  and  assessed  for 
the  year  18W  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  wnioh  aaseesment  ahall  be  known 
am  tLe  general  oaeessment,  and,  modiEed,  eqnalized,  or  changed,  as  provided  b; 
law,  ihall  be  the  aseeemnent  upon  which  taxes  shall  be  levied,  and  daring  Uu 
qnadiwmial  period  tar  which  the  same  is  made. 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 


L  AllpE 


iperty  labjeet  to  taxation  Is  valned  as  follows; 


FlrsL  Airpersonalproperty,excaptaa  herein  otherwiae  directed, shall  be  valned 
at  the  fall  oaeh  value. 
Second.  Every  credit  for  a  certain  run  shall  be  valued  at  a  fair  cash  value. 
Third.  Annuities  and  royalties  shall  be  valued  at  their  present  total  value. 


to  determine  the  fair  oash  value  of  such  capital  stock,  including  the  franchises, 
over  and  above  the  asseesed  value  of  the  tangible  property  of  such  comrunies, 
in  all  oasee  where  the  tangible  property  or  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  is 
assesaed  or  taxed  in  the  State.  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  capital  stock  or 
sharea  of  banks,  and  there  Is  a  further  provisian  that  companies  organized  for 
pxmity  tnannfacturiug  pnrpoeee,  ot  for  the  mining  and  sale  of  coal,  or  printing  or 
pnbllahing  of  newspaper*,  or  for  the  improving  or  breeding  of  stock,  shaU  be 
aMSBMd  by  looal  aaseasacs  In  like  manner  as  the  proper^  of  individuals  is  BBseased. 


The  listing  system  ia  a  distinguishing  feature  in  Dlinols  taxation.  Every  person 
of  full  age.bemga  resident  of  the  State,  is  required  to  list  all  his  moneys,  credits, 
bonds,  or  stocks,  ehares  of  stock  of  joint  stock  or  other  companies  (when  the 
capital  stock  of  such  company  ia  not  assessed  in  this  Statu),  moneys  loaned  or 
invested,  annuittes,  franctuBes,  royalties,  and  other  personal  property,  and  also 
all  moneys  and  other  personal  property  invested,  loaned,  or  controlled  as  agent  or 
attorney,  or  on  account  of  any  other  person  or  company,  and  the  moneys  deposited 
subject  to  his  order,  check,  or  draft,  or  credits  due  from  or  owing  by  any  person 
or  oorpcnation. 

Personal  property  is  listed  and  aaeeesed  in  the  oonnty,  town,  citv,  villw^,  or 
diatrtot  where  the  owner  resides,  except  such  aa  ia  epeciaJly  required  to  be  listed 
and  aaaeosed  otherwise. 


persona,  t 
located. 

The  property  of  manufacturers  and  otttera  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  is  listed 
where  the  ousmeea  of  such  agent  is  carried  on. 

Personal  jnroperty  in  tiansila  is  listed  and  assessed  where  the  owner  resides. 

The  persraial  propartr  of  banks  or  bankers,  brokers,  stookjobbers,  insurance 
oompaniee,  hotels,  livery  stables,  saloons,  eating  housee,  merchants,  manofaotar- 
ers,  ferries,  mining  companies,  and  o<nnpaniee  not  especially  provided  for,  is  listed 
and  assessed  where  the  ousineeB  is  carried  on. 
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The  personal  property  of  gaa  and  eoke  companies,  except  the  pipes  laid  down, 
1b  Ust^  and  ossesBed  where  the  principal  works  are  located.  Groa  mains  and 
pipes  laidinn^da,  streets,  or  alleys  are  held  to  be  personal  property,  and  liated  and 
assessed  in  the  town,  distriot,  city,  or  vUlage  where  the  same  are  laid. 

The  personal  property  of  street  railroad,  plank  road,  gravel  road,  turnpike,  or 
bridge  companies  is  listed  and  assessed  in  the  connty.  town,  district.  Tillage,  or 
ci^  where  the  principal  place  of  biisineas  is  located.  The  track,  road,  or  bridge 
is  held  to  bt  personal  property  and  list«d  where  located. 

The  hOTses,  staeee,  and  other  personal  property  of  stage  companies  or  persons 
operating  stage  lines  ar«  listed  and  assessed  in  the  oonn^,  town,  city,  or  district 
where  they  are  nsnally  kept. 

And  BO  with  the  personal  property  of  eiprens  or  transportation  companies. 

A  deed  of  real  estate,  held  as  seaiirity  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  is 
regarded  as  personal  property  and  listed  and  assessed  as  credits. 

Persons  having  personal  property  are  required  to  make  oat,  under  oath,  a  sched- 
nle  (d  the  nnmbers,  amonnte,  quantity,  and  quality  of  all  personal  property  in 
their  poBSeesioD  or  under  their  control  reqnirea  to  be  iistfid  for  taxation. 

It  fs  thedntyof  the  assessor  to  determine  and  fix  the  fair  cash  valneof  all  items 
1  property,  Inclading  all  n^n  on  hand.    In  assessing  not«6,  bonds, 
_,  jnd  moneys  he  is  governed  oy  the  mles  of  anif  ormity  that  he  adopts  in 
g  other  persona]  property. 

If  any  parson  refoses  to  make  Bach  schedule  nnder  oath,  the  assessor  lists  hlg 
propenv  according  to  his  beet  judgment  and  information,  and  adds  to  the  valne 
of  SDch  list  an  amonnt  equal  to  60  pra  cent  of  snch  valne,  and  severe  penalties  are 
Imposed  tat  rnMng  tabe  sohednlss  or  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  them  npoa 
request. 

rosu  or  bcbeduui. 

The  schedule,  when  completed  by  the  assessor,  contains,  in  separate  columns, 
file  enumeration  of  such  property  and  the  value  thereof. 

First.  The  numt>er  of  horses,  all  ages. 

Second.  The  number  of  cattle,  all  ages. 

Third.  The  number  of  mules  and  asses,  all  >geL 

Fourth.  The  number  of  sheep  of  all  ages. 

Fifth.  The  number  of  bogs  of  all  ages. 

Sixth.  Every  steam  engine,  including  boQan, 

Seventh,  Every  fire  or  borglar  proof  safe. 

Eighth.  Every  billiard  or  other  similar  table. 

Ninth.  Every  carriage  or  wagon,  of  whatever  kind. 

Tenth.  Every  watch  and  oloct. 

Eleventh.  Every  sewing  or  knitting  machine. 

Twelfth.  Every  piano  forte. 

Thirteenth.  Every  melodeon  and  organ. 

Fourteenth,  Every  franchise  and  description  thereof. 

Fifteenth.  Every  annuity  and  royalty  and  descriptdon  thereof. 

Sixteenth.  Every  patent  right  and  description. 

Seventeenth.  Every  steamboat,  sailing  vessel,  wharf  boat,  barge,  or  other  water 
craft. 

Eighteenth.  The  value  of  merchandise  on  hand. 

Nineteenth.  The  value  of  material  and  manufactured  articles  on  hand. 

Twentieth.  The  valne  of  manufacturer's  tools,  implements,  and  machinery 
(other  than  boilers  and  engines,  which  shall  be  listed  as  such). 

Twenty-first.  The  value  of  agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  madkinery. 

Twenty-second,  The  value  of  ^Id  or  silver  plate  and  plated  ware. 

Twenty-third.  The  value  of  diamonds  and  jewel^. 

Twenty^fonrth.  The  amount  of  moneys  ol  bank,  banker,  broker,  or  stock 
jobber. 

Twenty-fifth.  The  aiwmnt  of  credits  of  bank,  banker,  broker,  or  stock 
jobber. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  anuont  of  moneys  other  than  of  bank,  banker,  broker,  or 
stock  jobber. 

TwentyHMventh.  The  amount  of  credits  other  than  of  bank,  banker,  broker,  or 
stock  jobber. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  amount  and  valne  of  bonds  or  stocks. 

Twenty-ninth.  The  amottnt  and  value  of  shares  of  capital  stock  of  companies 
and  associations  not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

ThirtieUL  The  value  of  socb  property  sock  person  is  required  to  list  as  pawn- 
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.  Thirty-fiTBt.  The  Tslne  of  property  of  companies  and  corporaticaie  other  Uian 

property  hereinbefore  ennmerated. 
lliirty-eecoiid.  The  value  of  bridife  property. 
Thirty-third.  The  value  of  property  of  aaloona  and  eatii^  hotwee. 
Thirty-fourth,  The  valne  of  honsehold  or  ofBce  fumitaTe  and  property, 
Thirty'fifth.  The  valae  of  Investments  in  real  estate  and  improTements  tiiereon. 
Thirty-sixth.  The  value  of  all  property  required  to  be  listed. 

DEBTB  DXDDCTED  FSOH  0BXD1I8. 

In  making  up  the  amounts  of  credits  which  ahy  person  Is  required  to  list  for 
himeelf  or  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation  he  is  entitled  to  dednct 
firom  the  gross  amount  of  credits  the  amount  of  all  bona  fide  debts,  except  in  the 
case  of  banks  or  those  exercising  banking  powers  or  privileges.  Sach  dmnotions 
are  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  persons  claiming  the  same. 

MUTUAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  STOCK. 

Stockholders  of  these  associations,  whether  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  any  other  State,  list  for  taxation  with  the  local  asaeaaors  where  they 
reside  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  owned  and  the  value  thereof,  which  are 
assessed  and  taxed  as  other  jiersonal  property. 

In  det«rmining  the  value  of  such  stock  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  the  value 
of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  association  is  first  deaucted  from  its  assets,  and 
such  real  estate  assessed  as  other  real  estate. 

PROPERTY  OP  BANKS,  BANKERS,  BROKERS,  AND  STOCK  JOBBERS. 

These  persons  or  corporations  are  required  to  make  out  and  fomleh  the  assessor 
a  sworn  statement  showing: 

First.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand  or  in  transit. 

Second.  The  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  other  banks  or  others  subject  to 
draft. 

Third.  The  amount  of  checks  o: 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  bills  receivable,  discounted,  ( 
credits. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  every  kind  and  shares  of  capitHl 
stock  of  other  companies  held  as  an  investment  or  in  any  way  representing  assete. 

Sixth.  All  other  j>roperty  appertaining  to  said  business  other  than  real  estate 
(which  real  estate  is  listed  and  assessed  as  other  real  estate) . 

Seventh.  The  amoimt  of  all  deposits. 

Eighth.  The  amount  of  all  accounts  payable  other  than  current  deposit  accounts. 

Ninth.  The  amount  of  bonds  and  otner  socnrities  exempt  by  law  from  taxation. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  items  in  said  statement 
is  listed  as  moneys.  The  amount  of  the  sixth  item  is  listed  the  same  as  other 
personal  property.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  items  is 
deducted  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  fourth  item,  and  the  amount  of  the 
remainder,  if  any,  is  listed  as  credits.  The  a^regate  amoont  of  the  ninth  item 
is  deducted  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  fifth  item,  and  the  remainder  liated 
as  bonds  and  stocks. 

PAWNBROKERS. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  CORPORATIONS  AND  FRANCHISES  OF  PERSONS. 

Bridge,  express,  ferry,  gravel  road,  ^ae,  insurance,  mining,  plank  road,  stage, 
steamocmt,  street  railroad,  transi>ortation.  turnpike,  and  other  companies  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  this  Stiite  other  than  banks,  and  the  corporations 
required  to  be  assessed  by  local  assessors,  in  addition  to  other  property  listed,  are 
required  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  assessor  a  sworn  statement  setting  forth: 

First.  Name  and  location. 

Second.  Amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  namber  of  shoree. 

Third.  The  amount  of  capital  itock  paid  up. 

Fourth.  The  market  value,  or  il  r^  market  value,  then  the  actual  value  of  th« 
^liiires  of  stock. 
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Fifth.  The  total  amount  of  iiidetit«diiesB.  except  that  for  onrreiit  ezpenseB. 

SlxUb.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  tangible  property. 

Such  statemesta  are  schednled  by  the  local  asaesBor  and  returned  to  the  county 
clerk,  br  him  forwarded  to  the  State  auditor,  and  by  him  hud  before  the  Stato 
board  of  eqnalizatioii.  which  valneB  and  aesessee  snch  capital  stock. 

Every  person  owning  or  using  a  franchise  granted  by  any  law  of  the  State  is 
required  to  list  same  as  personal  praperty,  giving  the  total  value  thereof. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  BANES. 

The  atochholdera  In  every  bank,  State  and  National,  located  within  the  State, 
are  assessed  and  taxed  on  the  valne  of  their  shares  of  stock  therein  in  the  place 
where  the  bank  is  located  and  not  elsewhere.  Such  shares  are  listed  and  assessed 
snl^ect  to  the  restriction  that  taxation  of  such  shares  shaU  not  bu  at  a  greater  rate 
than  of  an;  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizenB  of  the  State 
of  the  place  where  snch  bank  ts  located. 

In  each  bank  is  kept  a  full  and  correct  list  of  names  and  residences  of  ito  stock- 
holders and  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  which  list  is  anbject  to  inspection  of 
assessors.  Audit  isthedntyof  the  assessor  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  county 
clerk  a  correct  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  all  stockholders,  with  the  num- 
hfit  and  assessed  value  of  all  such  shares  held  by  each. 

The  county  clerk  to  whom  such  returns  are  made  enters  the  valuations  of  such 
shares  on  the  tax  list,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  owners  of  the  same,  and 
computes  and  extends  taxes  thereon  the  same  as  against  the  valuation  of  other 
pr^iertr  in  the  same  locality. 

Exir  tae  pnrpoee  of  collecting  snch  taxes  it  is  the  duty  of  every  such  bank  to 


retain  so  mnca  of  every  dividend  belonging  to  the  stockholders  as  may  b 

sary  to  pay  anv  taxes  levied  upon  their  snares,  or  untU  it  is  made  to  appear  losacn 

bank  that  sach  taxes  have  been  paid;  and  if  said  taxes  shall  not  be  paid  the  col- 


lector of  taxes  where  such  bank  is  located  is  empowered  to  sell  said  si 
the  same  like  other  personal  property. 

BAILBOADS. 

-  Every  person,  company,  or  coriwration  owning,  operating,  or  constructing  a 
raUroad  lu  this  State  is  required  in  the  month  of  May  in  each  year  to  make  out 
and  file  with  the  county  clerks  in  the  respective  connties  in  which  the  railroad 
may  be  located  a  statement  or  schedule,  nnder  oath,  showing  the  property  held 
for  right  of  way  and  the  length  of  the  main  and  all  side  and  second  tracks  and 
turnouts  in  snch  county  anJin  each  city,  town,  or  village  through  or  into  which 
the  railroad  may  run.  deecribing  each  tract  of  land  in  manner  provided  by  the 
law  and  stating  the  value  of  improvements  located  on  the  right  of  way. 

Such  right  of  wav,  inclnding  the  Haperstrnctnre  of  main,  side,  or  second  track 
and  tamoutsand  tne  stations  andimprovemontsof  such  company  on  snch  right  of 
way,  is  held  to  be  real  estate  f  or  the  pnrposesof  taxation,  and  denominated  "raU- 
road track,"  and  is  so  hstad  and  valued. 

The  value  of  such  "railroad  track"  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  counties, 
towns,  villages,  districts,  and  cities  in  the  proportion  that  the  length  of  ntain 
track  in  such  place  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  road  in  the  State,  except  that 
the  value  of  the  side  or  second  track,  and  of  all  station  houses,  depots,  machine 
shops,  or  other  buildings  belongiiw  to  the  road,  is  assessed  in  the  county,  town, 
village,  district,  or  city  in  which  Ihey  are  located. 

The  movable  property  belonging  to  a  railroad  company  is  held  to  be  personal 
proper^,  and  denominated, for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  "  rolling  stock.*'  Each 
railroad  is  required  to  rettim  a  list  or  schedule  each  year,  confining  a  correct 


This  "  rolling  stock  "  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  countieB,  towns,  villages, 
districts,  and  cities  in  the  proportion  that  the  lengUi  of  the  main  track  usea  or 
operated  in  the  county,  town,  village,  district,  or  city  bears  to  the  whole  length 
nf  the  line  uaed  or  operated. 

The  tools  and  materials  for  repairs,  and  all  other  personal  property  of  anjr  rail- 
road, except  "  rolling  stock,"  is  listed  and  assessed  in  the  county,  town,  village, 
district,  or  dtj  where  the  same  may  be  on  the  1st  day  of  May.  AU  real  estate, 
including  the  stations  and  other  bnildings  and  structures  thereon,  other  than  that 
denominated  "  railroad  track,"  is  listed  as  lands  or  lots,  as  the  case  may  be,  where 
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The  conntr  clerk  refamu  to  the  aaoBMor  ot  the  town  or  district  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  or  list  ot  the  real  estate  other  than  "  railroad  track,"  and  moh  real  and 
personal  propertr  Is  aflseflsed  by  the  asseesor.  Sach  property  is  treated  in  all 
respects  in  regard  to  aaseasmeiit  and  eqaallsaUoD  the  same  as  other  siinilar  imrn- 
er^  belongliig  to  individuals,  except  that  it  is  treated  as  property  belonging  to 
nilroads,  under  the  terms,  "  lands,    "  lots,"  uid  personal  property. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  lists  or  schedules  above  refened  to  are  retomed  to 
tiie  county  clerks,  each  railroad  is  required  to  retnm  to  the  aoditOT  erf  pablio 
aoconnts  sworn  statements  or  schedoles  as  follows: 

First.  Of  the  propertv  denominated  "  railroad  track,"  giving  the  lengtlt  of  tlte 
main  and  dde  or  seoona  tracks  and  taraonts,  and  showing  the  prupurtlon  in  eac^ 
Monty,  and  the  total  in  the  State. 

Second.  The ' '  rolling  stock,"  giving  the  length  of  the  main  track  in  each  eonnty, 
the  total  in  this  State,  and  the  entire  length  St  the  road. 

Third.  Showing  the  nnmber  of  ties  in  track  per  mile;  the  weight  of  iron  or  steel 
per  yard  used  in  main  or  side  tracks;  what  joints  or  chairs  are  used  in  track;  the 
DoUaBting  of  road,  whether  Brarel  or  dtrt;  the  number  and  quality  ol  bolldingB 
uid  other  sbnctnres  on  "  railroad  track; "  lensth  of  time  iron  in  track  has  been 
used,  and  the  length  of  time  road  has  been  bnilt. 

Foorth.  A  statement  or  schedule  ahowing— 

(1)  The  amount  of  capital  aathorized  and  the  number  of  shares  into  which  mioh 
nidtal  stock  is  divided. 

(H)  The  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  ap. 

(8)  The  market  value,  or  if  no  market  value,  then  the  actual  value  of  the  shares 
of  stock. 

(4)  ^e  total  amount  of  indebtedness,  exoept  for  current  expenses  for  operating 
the  road. 

Fifth.  The  total  listed  valuation  of  all  its  tangible  property  in  this  State. 

A  penalty  for  failure  to  make  the  list  or  schedule  required  is  imposed. 

The  auditor  lays  tbe  statementa  and  schedules  required  to  be  returned  to  him 
before  the  State  board  of  equalization,  which  assesses  the  property  in  manner 
above  described. 

The  county  clerk  enters  in  books  provided  for  the  purpose,  under  proper  head- 
ings, the  property  of  all  railroads  listed  for  taxation,  Eind  enters  the  valuations  aa 
aaeessed,  corrected,  and  equalized,  and  spinet  such  valuation  extends  all  taxes 
for  whi<ui  said  property  is  liable,  and  delivers  said  book  to  the  countr  collector, 
who  collscts  the  taxes  therein  charged  against  railroad  property  ana  pays  over 
and  accounts  for  the  same  as  In  other  cases. 

The  State  board  of  equalization  assesses  railroad  property  denominated  as 
"  ralkoad  track  "  and  "  rolling  stock,"  and  is  given  power  of  aathority  to  exunine 
parsons  and  papers.  The  amount  so  determined  and  assessed  is  oeitified  by  the 
auditor  to  the  connty  clerk  of  each  county,  who  in  like  manner  distributes  the 
values  so  certified  bv  the  anditor  to  the  several  towns,  districts,  vlllasea,  and  <Atitm 
in  the  county  entitled  to  a  proportdonato  value  of  such  "railroad  track"  and 
"rolling  stock."  The  clerk  extends  taxes  against  said  values  the  same  as  against 
other  property  In  such  towns,  districts,  villages,  and  cities.  ' 

The  sgnegate  amount  of  capital  stock  of  railroad  companies  assessed  by  said 
board  is  distributed  proportionatoly  to  the  several  counties  in  like  maimer  as 
the  property  denominated  ' '  railroad  tracks  "  is  distributed,  the  amount  being  oer- 


board  isdistributed  proportionatoly  to  the  several  counties  in  like  maimer  as 
the  property  denominated  ' '  railroad  tracks  "  is  distributed,  the  amount  being  oer- 
tified  Df  the  auditor  to  the  oounty  dlerks  of  the  proper  counties,  and  by  them 
extended  and  distributed  as  above  set  forth. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes  charged  for  collection  against  the 
equalized  assessed  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  the  State  for  the  year  1898, 
taken  from  reports  made  to  the  auditor  of^pu  olic  accounte  by  the  county  clerks  of 
the  several  connties,  shows; 
Tot^  value  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  assessed  by  State 

board  of  equalization $70,554,846.00 

Total  aBsessed  by  local  assessors 8,089,191.00 

Total  assessment  of  railroad  propor^ 78,684,080.00 

Total  amount  of  State  tax - 489,177.87 

Total  amount  of  county  and  all  other  local  taxes 8,468,978.78 

Total  railroad  tax  for  the  year 8,808,160.09 

Aggregate  of  tax  pernule  of  railroad . ..........  889. M 

i:Qi,.r::::G00'^lc 
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of  raUroad  property  for  1899  was  divided  Into  clasaee  as  toUowe: 


FoUnloa. 

Aawaed 

tZ»,G28,SSS 
30.347,850 
48,920,500 

*^.^(^ 

liffS 

1§0.(MO,210 

W,  OK,  874 

The  total  aaseeatnent  per  mile  of  road  is  $7,662. 

To  tbe  foregoing  taxes  mnst  be  added  those  of  the  Illinois  Central  taxed  n 
special  charter  proviaions. 


ILIJNOIS  OKHTBAl.  KlUAOAH. 

In  ooneideration  of  the  grante,  privileges,  and  franchifles  conferred  npon  ttda 
oompanj,  it  is  by  its  charter  reqoired  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  and  Jane 
of  each  year  to  pay  into  the  treaatuy  of  tlie  State  of  lUinola  S  per  cent  of  the 
T  total  proceeds,  receipts,  or  Income  derived  from  the  6  months  then  next 
ing,  and  for  the  ptupose  of 

jekept  by  said  company  an _.,, „_ . 

emor  of  the  State;  the  ti^th  of  which  acconnt  mnst  be  verified  by  the  afKdavita 
of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  for  the  pnrpoee  of  rerifyin^  and  ascer1»ining  the 
accuracy  of  such  accoont,  power  being  given  for  the  examining  of  the  books  and 
papers,  and  for  the  examining  nnder  oath  of  officers,  employers,  employees  of 
said  company,  or  other  persons. 

The  stock,  property ,  and  assets  belonging  to  sai  d  company  are  reqtdred  to  be  listed 
by  an  officer  of  the  company  with  the  auditor  of  State,  and  an  n-niinai  tax  for 
State  pnrpoBee  is  assessed  by  the  aoditor  npon  all  the  property  and  aasests  of 
every  kind  belonging  to  said  ootporatlon.  'Wnenever  the  taxes  so  levied  for  State 
pnrposeeexceedthree-foorthsof  1  per  cent.snch  excess  is  deducted  from  the  percent- 
age of  {TOSS  receipts  or  income  required  to  be  paid  b^  said  corporation  to  the  State, 
and  it  IB  exempted  from  all  other  taxation  of  every  kind.  The  revenne  arising  from 
said  taxes  and  the  said  S  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  is  paid  into  the  State  treas- 
nry  in  money  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  mterestpaying  State  indebted- 
ness; and  it  is  fnrther  provided  that  in  case  the  6  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  and 
the  State  taxes  paid  by  this  corporation  do  not  amount  to  T  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts,  said  company  shall  pa^  into  the  treasury  of  l^e  State  the  difference,  so 
BB  to  make  the  whole  amount  paid  f  — '  -■'----■- ■  -•  -■' =-■- 

Under  this  law  this  railroad  con 
the  amounts  paid  are  as  follows: 
For  rix  months  ending — 

October  81, 1807 <326,877.(» 

April  80, 1888 832,805.80 


TELBQEAPH  COMPANIES. 

Each  telegraph  company  is  reqaired  to  return  to  the  auditor  of  public  acooonts 
an  annual  schedule  or  statement  showing; 

1.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  the  numbo'  of  ihares. 

2.  The  amonnt  of  capital  stock  paid  Up. 

8.  The  market  value,  or  if  no  market  value,  then  the  actoal  value  of  the  shares. 

4.  The  total  amount  of  all  indebtedness,  except  current  expenses  for  operatii^ 
the  line. 

5.  The  length  of  line  operated  in  each  county  and  the  total  in  the  State. 

6.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  its  tangible  property  in  the  State. 
These  statements  are  laid  before  the  State  txMtrd  or  equalization,  which  a' 
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county  coUectora.inabookproTidedfoT  that  porpoBe,  the  same  aaie  required  for 
rail  roadproperty . 

The  ofnce  tomitore  and  other  personal  property  of  each  companiee  is  listed  and 
Bssegeed  in  the  county,  tovn,  district,  village,  or  city  where  the  aame  is  used  or 
kept. 

The  HgKTegate  amount  of  capital  stock  of  telephone  companies  asseesed  by  aaid 
hoard  is  aiHtribnted  proportionately  amoi^  the  several  countieB  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portionate value  of  Buch  stoch  and  the  tax  extended  and  distributed  by  the  county 
clerks  to  the  several  towns,  etc. 

nramtANCE  companies. 

Bvwy  asent  of  any  insurance  company  is  required  to  retnm  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  county,  town,  or  mnnicipahty  in  wnich  the  agency  is  established 
annaally  the  amount  of  net  receipts  of  such  agency  for  the  preceding  year,  which 
is  entered  on  the  tax  list,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation  that  other 
personal  property  is  subject  to  at  the  place  where  located,  said  tax  being  in  lieti 
of  all  town  and  municipal  taxes. 

INHERITAKCE  TAX- 


received  by  each  person,  provicung  that  any  estate  valued  at  a  lesa  sum  than 
$30,000  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  such  taxea.  and  the  tax  ie  levied  only  upon  the 
excess  of  $20,000  received  by  each  perBon,  In  case  of  the  property  passing  to 
nearly  related  collateral  heirs,  the  tax  is  $3  on  every  tlOO  of  the  dear  marhet 
value  of  property  received  by  such  perBOna  in  excess  of  $3,000. 

In  all  other  cases  the  rate  is  as  follows;  On  each  and  every  $100  of  the  clear 
market  value  of  property  on  all  estates  of  $10,000  and  less,  $S;  on  all  estates  of 
over  $10,000  and  not  exceeding  $30,000,  $4;  on  all  esUtes  over  $30,000  and  not 
exceeding  $S0,000,  $5,  and  on  Ml  estates  over  $50,000,  |6— no  tax  being  imposed 
on  an  estate  valued  at  less  than  $GO0. 

ASSESSMENT  OP  PEOPBBTY. 

In  counties  not  nnder  township  organization  the  county  treasurer  is  ex-offldo 
county  assessor,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  county  board  divides  his 
ooanty  into  convenient  districts  and  appoints  a  deputy  asaessor  for  each. 

In  counties  under  township  organization  of  less  tmn  135,000  inhabitants  the 
coun^  treasurer  is  ei-offlcio  supervisor  of  asHeBamente  in  his  county;  he  must 
have  a  suitable  ofUce,  in  which  the  assessment  books  returned  to  him  are  kept, 
subject  to  inspection  of  all  persons,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  (xiunty 
board  be  appoints  necessary  deputies  and  clerks,  whose  comxrenaation  is  fixed  by  the 
county  board  and  paid  by  the  county.  In  such  counties  where  a  town  assessor 
is  unable  alone  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  may.  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  town  bcrard  of  auditors,  appoint  suitable  pereons  to  act  as  deputies. 

The  compensation  of  the  township  assessors  is  fixed  by  law  as  follows: 

In  townships  of  not  less  than  5,000  inhabitante,  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
$10  pet  day,  provided  that  in  townships  containing  more  than  15,000  inhabitants 
additional  compensation  can  be  allowed,  the  entire  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$1,000.  In  townships  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  they  receive  not  less  than 
$3.60  nor  more  than  $5  per  day. 

In  counties  containing  135,000  or  more  inhabitants  there  is  a  board  of  assesBors 
consisting  of  0  peraons  elected,  each  of  whom  receives  a  salary  of  $3,600  per  annum, 
which  board  has  power  to  employ  a  chief  clerk  and  such  other  clerical  help  as 
may  be  neceeeary,  such  chief  clerk  receiving  compensation  fixed  by  the  boardTnot 
exceeding  $10  per  day.  This  board  has  power  to  appoint  as  many  suitable  per- 
eons as  In  its  judgment  is  necessary  to  act  as  deputies,  whose  compensation  snaU 
not  exceed  $9  per  day. 

The  law  provides  uiat  personal  property  shall  be  valued  at  its  fair  cash  value, 
lees  Buch  deduction  as  is  allowed  by  law  to  be  mode  from  credits,  which  value  is 
set  down  in  one  column  to  be  headed  "fnll  value,"  and  one-fifth  part  shall  beset 
down  in  another  column  headed  "  aasessed  value." 

Real  property  is  valued  at  its  fair  cash  value,  estimated  at  the  price  It  would 
bring  at  a  voluntary  sale  in  the  due  course  of  trade,  and  on&-flfth  ot  this  ia  placed 
in  another  column  which  is  headed  "  assessed  value." 
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The  State  board  of  eqoalizatioi]  follows  the  sama  method  of  valiiatioii  and 
diTiBion. 

The  one-fifth  value  of  all  property  bo  ascerteined  and  eet  down  is  the  assessed 
valae  for  all  ^nrposes  of  taxation,  limitation  of  taxation,  and  limitation  of  ind 
ednees  preecnbed  in  the  constltation  or  any  statnte. 

This  metiiod  of  valnation  and  division  is  presamabl;  to  curb  borrowing  propen- 
dtiee  of  mnnicipalitieB,  and  we  are  inform&d  that  it  was  apolitical  snggestion  for 
the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  popular  support  by  allaying  suspicion  of  increased  taxa- 
tion. 

The  oonnty  (derks  in  the  several  counties  are  required  to  estimate  and  deter- 
mine the  rate  per  cent  upon  the  proper  valuation  of  tlie  property  in  the  respective 
towns,  townBtaips,  districte,  dtiee,  and  villages  in  their  counties  that  will  inodnoe 
not  lees  than  the  net  amount  of  the  several  snms  required. 

nOM^UALITIES  AND  XNIQUITIES  IN  A^ESSUENT. 

If  Ibwb  wonld  in  and  of  themselvee  secnre  full  and  Tinift 
rty,  and  equality  and  justice  in  taxation  under  the  genei 
B  seen  that  these  resulta  should  obtain  in  IllinoiB.     Tb 
lihat  no  State  in  the  Union  exhibits  greater  inequality,  dieciimiuation,  and  injus- 
tice in  taxation  than  IHinoia  under  this  system. 

The  laws  are  not  enforced,  each  assessor  being  regarded  as  "  a  law  note  him- 
self." There  appears  to  be  the  neatest  discrimination  in  the  assessment  of  both 
individual  and  corporate  property,  while  enormona  masses  of  both  classes  esca^ 
taxation  entirely.  If  there  is  any  uniformity  in  the  assessment  of  properly  it  is 
that  of  inequality,  discrimination,  and  concealment.  Charges  not  only  of  laxity 
and  unfairness,  but  of  venality,  against  assessors,  especially  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  are  so  general  and  widespread  as  to  make  uieir  truthfulness  a  matter  of 
general  assumption. 

The  practice  in  assessment  of  property  discloses  not  only  competitive  under- 
valuation, escape,  and  disregard  of  all  laws  and  standards  by  assessors  generally 
thronghout  the  State,  but  a  continual  strife  for  advantage  between  those  of  Chi- 
cago nnd  Couk  County,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  cen- 
tered, and  those  in  the  "  other  counties  of  the  State,"  with  the  result  up  to  date 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  evils  and  absurdities  to  which  this  system  of  gross  undervaluation  and 

IneqnaUty  inevitebly  leads,  are  especially  weT  '"     '     -  '  ^    ■^' ._.._■:■ 

said  assessed  valuations  often  fall  as  low  as  oi 
hear  no  apparent  relation  to  any  Bxed  hasla. 

It  is  shown  that  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Cook  County  in 
1878  was  1228.399,698,  and  in  1803,  $210,048,332,  a  decrease  of  8.91  per  cent;  that  of 

Bii-aonalproperty  in  1973  was  $55,076,340,  and  in  18S3,  $89 ,870,887,  adecreaae  of  37.59. 
uring  uie  period  from  1870  to  1890,  the  population  of  Cook  County  increased 
240.58  ^r  cent,  audit  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  increase  in  wealth  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population. 

During  the  same  period  the  decrease  in  theassessedvalnationof  real  estate  out- 
side of  Cook  County  was  30.78  per  cent,  and  that  of  personalty  54.59  per  cent, 
although  the  increase  in  population  was  but  34.86  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  that  fifty  Chicago  concerns,  each  rated  from  one  tosevetal  millions, 
were  assessed  in  1897  at  a  total  of  less  than  $100,000. 

Bs-Senator  Charles  B,  Parwell  is  quoted  as  saying  with  respect  to  the  personal- 
property  assessment  of  a  well-known  north-side  man,  who,  from  his  age  and  experi- 
ence, had  to  a  great  extent  assumed  charge  and  direction  of  municipal  and  public 
morals,  that  he  had  personally  signed  and  verified  a  return  of  $3,600  of  personalty, 
while  his  financial  agent  had  invested  for  >iitn  more  than  $600,000  in  mortgt^^ 
alone;  and  of  another  neighbor  that  he  was  connected  with  a  business  enterprise 
paying  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $5,000,000,  yet  his  property 
appeared  upon  the  rolls  at  a  valuation  of  $18,000.  "  It  is  such  cases  as  this,  Mr. 
Farwell  said,  "  that  shows  the  utter  futility  of  the  present  system." 

An  ex-corporation  attorney  of  Chicago  stated  in  a  public  address:  "Equal  tax- 
ation is  now  impossible.  The  evO  of  venality  has  b^^ome  a  rank  scandu  in  our 
municipal  govemmente.  The  power  to  assess  at  on6-l«nth  or  one-hundredth  of 
the  cash  value  is  used  by  assessors  to  '  tench '  proper^  owners."  A  member  of 
the  firm  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  is  quoted  as  saying  "  ^ere  is  one  day  in  the  year 
when  we  respectable  business  men  all  commit  perju^ — that  is  the  day  when  we 
make  returns  to  the  assessor  respecting  the  amount  of  our  property." 

Prom  statements  of  27  Chicago  State  banks  in  1898  it  is  shown  that  the  net 
taxable  credite  amounted  to  $1,058,105.26,  while  the  net  credite  listed  amounted 
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to  |10,000>  a  diflerenofl  of  >1 ,048,100.90.  While  the  taxnUo  moner  of  theoe  huika 
was  118,091,771.67,  the  money  listed  by  all  hauka  of  Chicago,  exolnidTe  of  Natoonal 
banks,  was  only  ^,B30. 

DlnatratiDnB  of  similar  dlBcsrepanolea  mi^t  ba  shown  wiili  reference  to  the 
aHBBWtiment  of  other  moneys  and  credits. 

It  Is  said  that  mncb  sreater  discriminationfl  in  tha  aeaeesmant  of  penonaltr, 
•specially  that  of  an  inungihle  character,  are  made  in  OookCormty  than  Ihrongli- 
ont  Hxe  rest  <rf  the  State. 


the  real  eotato  m  the  tmsineea  diatrtct  bonnded  on  tiie  east  by  the  lake,  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Ghicwo  Biver ,  and  on  the  sontb  by  Twelfth  street.  Exoln* 
sive  of  railroad  property  andland  exempt  from  taxation,  t^  valoe  of  the  land 
was  foond  to  be  |3ff7,S«3,S80  and  the  asaeaament  T.S3  per  cent  of  this.  In  the 
ntbnrba  the  rato  is  foond  to  be  somewhat  Ugher,  while  in  the  real  of  the  State 
the  rato  of  anessment  ia  from  3S  per  otoit  to  SO  per  cent  of  the  tme  Talne. 

In  the  winter  of  1897  a  special  eeasian  of  the  Dlinoie  general  assembly  was  held 
for  the  pnrpoae  at  paaslng  a  new  revenoe  law,  which  was  intended  to  remedy 
many  of  the  defects  in  asseBBment  complained  of  in  Chicago,  bat  the  new  law 
doea  not  M«n  to  hare  reached  the  root  of  the  evil,  aa  the  total  niMiMPed  Talnation 
of  CmA  Cotmty  was  lees  by  117,628,046  in  1808  than  in  1807. 

The  defects  and  inconsiBtencies  in  the  assessment  of  capital  stook  and  tangible 
prowrty  of  corporations  are  shown  by  reports  to  be  equally  glaring. 

For  instance,  Chicago  street  railwavs  are  shown  to  have  Men  aflwued  in  18M 
at  4.70  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  tneir  outstanding  obUgadons  uid  at  abont 
S.S8  per  cent  of  thedr  market  value. 

A  Tolominona  r«K>rt  on  taxation  was  isBoed  by  the  bnrean  of  labOT  Btatiaticaof 
Dllnois  in  18M  and  1800,  containing  a  great  mass  of  statietioal  infoTmatl<»i  npon  the 
anbject  which  f  ormi  the  bads  of  many  radical  and  tjnestionable  oonclosions,  and  is 
filled  with  somewhat  extravagant  ana  emotional  disquisitions  of  the  anthor  upon 
nearly  every  conceivable  economic  subject.  While  the  contents  of  this  report 
most  be  taken  with  some  degree  of  allowanoe,  and  wonld  hardly  rank  aa  anthority 
in  taxation  llteratnre,  in  It  is  shown  bf  statistics  laboriously  gathered  from  van- 
ona  iooroee  the  ntter  faOure  of  the  Tllinoia  system  to  attain  tmything  like  equal 


and  Jaat  tai^lon  of  either  individual  or  corporate  property.  The  report  is 
deolwed  Wtha  antbor  to  famish  "  mnch  evidence  ot  criminal  disortmination  in 
poatum  of  the  present  revenoe  system,  reenltlng  In  soma  oaaca  in  practical 
9oatim  and  in  others  in  virtual  exemptdm  fnnn  tibe  burdens  of  government," 
i»  adds  that "  whatever  may  be  the  variation  in  degree  the  Iniquities  of  the 
ion  system  of  this  State  are  common  to  a31  other  Stotea  and  countriea  of  the 
aed  world." 

lovg  the  principal  remedies  proposed  in  the  report  ii  that  State  and  local 
ion  De  oompletely  divorced  by  conflningthe  Bonroe  of  State  revenoee  to  fran- 


tha  <^Mmtum  of  the  present  revenoe  system,  reenltlng  In  soma  caeca  in  practical 
oonfisoatim  and  in  others  in  virtual  exemptdm  fnnn  tibe  burdens  of  government," 
and  be  adds  that "  whatever  may  be  the  variation  in  degree  the  Iniquities  of  the 
taxation  system  of  this  Stote  are  common  to  a31  other  Stotea  and  countriea  of  the 
civlliaed  world." 

AmonK  1  ~ 
taxation  D 
chiaes. 

ASSESSHBNT  OF  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

The  foIlowiuB  is  a  statement  of  the  equalized  value  of  capital  stock  over  and 
above  the  equalixed  value  of  tangible  property  of  corporations  other  than  rail- 
way compames  for  1899: 


Aflsessed  value  c^  capital  stook  as  fixed  by  State  board  of  aqualiaa- 

Hon  (one-fifth) 86,010,125 

Bqaalixed  valne  of  tangible  propertr  nssosBod  by  local  aaaeaBors 94,106,933 

Net  asaessment  of  oapital  stock,  being  exoees  at  equalieed  value 
of  capital  stock  over  tangible  property,  aseeesed  by  local 

assessors a,«48,803 

In  1888  the  value  of  tonglble  property  aseeseed  was  only  tl9,960,ST5,  while  the 


The  amount  of  paid-up  capitiil  stock  of  ooiporations,  other  than  railroad  o 
paniea,  is  exceedingly  email  for  such  a  wealthy  industrial  State  as  Illfnoia  oont- 
pared  with  that  obtamed  through  methods  of  valuation  adopted  in  other  Stotea, 
while  the  fnll  value  of  Buch  capital  stock  aa  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  equallia- 
tion  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stuck  v^ue  as  reported  by  the  compa- 
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niw.  The  uBeawd  Tahution  la  oii»^fth  of  tha  foil  valne  as  fixed  bv  the  board, 
while  mora  than  nine-tenths  of  the  assessed  Talnatioa  lepreeetits  reiQ  satata  aad 
tangible  property,  and  lees  than  one-tenth  repreeenta  the  eqoalized  Talnktioii  of 
all  capita  Btock  in  excess  of  the  tangible  pioperty  assessed  by  looid  aaaesaora 
who  see  it. 

This  ayEtem  would  therefore  appear  to  be  entirely  Inadequate  for  the  jnst  and 
equal  t^ation  of  corporate  propyl?,  and  fails  to  impose  apon  enoh  property  a 
dne  proportion  of  the  Dnrdens  of  government 

The  tannble  property  of  corporations  is  practically  the  sole  basis  of  their  taxa- 
tion and  ^ia  is  taxed  under  the  same  methods  applied  to  other  property,  which, 
even  thongh  ^  aoch  property  were  reached  ana  aesessed  at  ita  cash  valae,  con 
hardly  be  r^arded  aa  an  adequate  measurement  of  the  ability  of  oorporationa  to 
pay. 

PEBSONAL  PROPEBTT  ASSESSED  m  1899. 

Statement  of  property  ae»e«$edfor  the  year  1899  in  the  teoerdl  counHea  a»  returned 
to  the  audilOT'e  office. 

Horses $10,127,088 

CatUe 11,860,995 

Mules  and  asses - 9It7,789 

Sheep 4158,729 

Hc«B  a,286,l54« 

Steam  engines  and  boilers - 1,840, 3S6 

Fira  and  borglar  proof  safea 181,199 

Billiard,eta.,tableB__ ___ 40,546 

Carriages  and  wagons 2,791,844 

Watches  and  clocks 694,878 

Sewing  and  knitting  machinea. 583,966 

Pianos - 1,206,280 

Melodeons  and  orgaiu _ _ 890,806 

Franchisee S1,S69 

AnnwtiBB  and  royalties 9,994 

Patent  rights _ :.._ 46.894 

Steamboats,  sailing  vessels,  etc 248,332 

Jlerchandiae 85,494,478 

Material  and  manufactured  articles. _  ...  4,348,468 

Manufactnrera' tools  and  implements  and  machinery ._  8,809,814 

Agricultural  tools  and  implements  and  machinery 2, 644,  SIS 

Qold  and  silver  plate  and  plated  ware .- 127,860 

Diamonds  and  jewelry 867,418 

Moneyeof  bankers,  broken,  etc.. - 8,768,946 

Credits  of  banks,  banken,  brokers,  eto : 8,474,648 

Moneys  of  other  than  bankers,  etc 17,743,310 

Credits  of  otheT  than  bankers,  eto _ - 26,641,451 

Bonds  and  stocks _-  4,469,734 

Shares  of  capital  stock  of  oomxtaniea  not  of  this  State 1,607,690 

Pawnbrokers'  property _ 53,944 

Property  of  corporatlonB  not  enumerated 8,635,081 

Bridge  property _ 276,374 

Property  of  saloons  and  eating  houses 819,190 

Household  and  office  furniture _ 11,533,449 

Investments  in  real  estate  and  improvements 437, 174 

Grain  of  all  Mnda 6,694,768 

Shares  of  stock  of  State  and  national  banks -  -.  10,880,707 

All  other  property 18,188.831 

Total  valne  ctf  persona]  property 183,536,087 

We  make  this  Btat«metit  to  illustrate  the  detailed  classification  provided  for  the 

purpose  of  reaching  pera^utl  property  and  bringing  it  npon  the  rolls. 

Aggregate  equalized  aaseeaed  value  of  landa  in  1809  in  the  several 
counties - $314,509,838 

Equalized  assessed  value  of  town  and  dty  lots 878,743,383 

Assessed  value  of  pevBonal  property 183,536,987 

Total  property  valuation,  1899 871,778,001 

i:,  .GOO^^IC 
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Ch&ncier  of  propeMy. 

U0T. 

1898. 

2M,  138,354 

JW,  685.868 

Th«  total  aaseased  valuation  of  property  in  1886  was  $768,668,498. 

Jt  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  at^tual  valae  of  even  real  estate 
and  tangible  property  in  Buch  a  growing  State  as  Illinois  has  greatly  increased  since 
1886,  wbile  intan^ble  property  oas  been  enormously  aoemented  dnring  that  period. 

Manifestly,  this  general  property-tax  system  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon  real  estate 
and  tangible  property,  while  intangible  forma  of  property,  in  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  State  nndonbtedly  consists,  apparently  largely  escape  direct 
taiatioD  under  the  methods  employed.  Where  lavKe  masses  of  property  escape, 
in  consequence  other  large  elasscR  of  property  must  ne  eicessively  taxea. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  tangible  property  and  capital  stock  of  corpoTations 
of  the  State  except  railroads  is  only  anont  one-third  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  the  personal  property  of  the  State,  which  clearly  indicates  that  such  property 
is  greatly  undervalued  as  compared  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  other  personal 

Soperty.  It  mnst  be  rememMred  that  this  is  a  flourishing  and  indnstnal  State 
11  of  lar^  and  growing  cities,  and,  Uke  other  States  of  its  class,  a  large  portioQ 
of  the  busmess  is  condncted  by  corporations. 

The  whole  system,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  reports,  clearly  lUuBtratea  the  grave 
Inconsistencies,  ineqnalities,  and  injustice  which  almost  inevitably  resnlt  from 
the  ineffectnal  attempt  to  raise  the  income  of  the  State  by  a  tax  asaassed  at  a  nni- 
form  rate  on  all  the  manifold  species  of  property  existing  to-day;  a  system  pro- 
dnctive  of  great  injustice  unless  substantiaJly  all  property,  personal  and  real, 
tangible  and  intangible,  is  brought  npon  the  tax  rolls. 

The  practical  resnlts  of  such  a  system  as  this  are  characterized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unit«d  3tat«e  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Express  Company  v.  Seibert, 
143  D,  S,,  851,  as  follows:  "This  conrt  has  repeatedly  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  diversity  of  taxation,  both  in  reference  to  the  amnnnt  imposed  and  the  vari- 
ona  species  of  property  selected,  either  for  bearing  its  burdens  or  from  being 
exempt  from  tbem,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  perfect  uniformity  and  equality  ot 
taxation  in  the  proper  sense  of  these  terms;  and  that  a  system  that  imposes  th? 
same  tax  npon  every  species  of  property,  irrespective  of  its  nature  or  condition, 
or  class,  will  be  destructive  of  the  principle  of  nniformity  and  eqnality  of  taxa- 
tion, and  of  a  just  adaptation  of  property  to  its  burdens." 

Some  interesting  observations  may  l>e  drawn  from  the  foregoing  Bcbednle  of 
personal  property  assessed.  It  is  laj'gely  made  np  of  assessments  of  different 
classes  of  tangible  property.  The  amount  of  ''  moneys  of  banks,  bankers,  brok- 
ers," etc..  assessed  is  no  laj-ger  than  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  "hogs,  sheep, 
andmnles"  of  the  State;  while  the  assessed  valuation  of  both  moneys  and  credits 
of  banks,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  either  "horses,"  "cattle," 
or  "household  goods  "  of  the  State.  It  may  be  conclusively  aBsiimed  that  all  of 
these  divisions  of  property  are  greatly  undervalued  in  asse:  siimnt,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  and  similar  forms  of  tangible 
property  are  more  fully  valued  and  that  a  much  greater  portion  of  such  property 


Manv  other  tnconsiatencies  are  apparent  in  this  schedule.  The  value  of  shares 
of  stock  in  State  and  national  banks  is  about  equal  to  the  valne  of  horse:;,  while 
the  value  of  all  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  and  stocks  is  ridiculously  low,  eveu  allow- 
ing tor  the  method  provided  by  statnte  of  assessing  at  one-fifth  actual  valuation. 
The  total  assessed  value  of  personal  property  for  1890  was  $188,526,087,  abont 
one-third  greater  than  that  of  1898  and  1807.  while  the  valuation  of  real  estate  in 
1890  was  ^88,251,604,  more  than  three  and  two-thirds  times  that  of  personal  prop- 
erty. In  Cook  County,  including  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  following  values 
appear: 
Total  assessed  valne  of— 

Personal  property,  1890 $78,611,863 

Lands 17,164,»»7 

Town  and  city  lots 285,717.467 

Total  property,  1609 876,484,086 
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Pranchisea 18,127 

AniraitiOB  and  royaltieB 000 

Merchandiee 24,384,078 

Moneys  of  bankers,  brokers,  etc 662,426 

Credits  ot  bftnters,  brokers,  etc 1,919,433 

Moneys  of  others  than  bankers,  brokers,  etc 4,203,885 

Credits  of  others  than  bankers,  brokers,  etc 7,876,889 

Bonds  and  stocks _ 3,685,699 

Hooaehold  and  office  fomitnre 4,887,138 

Shares  ol  Stock  In  State  and  National  banks S,  719, 163 

From  these  statements  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  oondtiflion  that  personalty  is 
greatly  nndervalaed  or  escapes  taxation  as  compared  with  real  prop^ty,  and  that 
corporate  property  is  even  more  glaringly  undervalued  or  omitted  than  personal 


property  in  general. 

Front  the  atat(«ment  of  Cook  Connty,  it  appears  that  the  personal  property  is 
only  aboDt  one-fifth  of  the  whole  property  and  abont  one-fonrth  of  the  valae  of 
{he  real  estate  of  that  connty. 

It  is  shown  that  the  general  property  tax  system  of  the  State  as  applied  to  all 
species  of  property  is  in  efCect  a  tax  upon  real  estate  and  a  portion  of  the  tangible 
persona]  property,  while  the  intangible  forms  of  property,  in  which  a  large  part, 
sometimes  estimated  ftt  one-half,  of  the  wealth  consists,  saccesef ally  evade  taxa- 
tion of  a  direct  character. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  charged  on  the  tax  books  in  the  year  1S97  was; 


Total 47,187,0 

_  le  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  severa 
auditor  from  the  returns  received  from  the  Vi 
$4.20  on  the  $100.  and  in  1897,  $4.41. 

Dr.  Kly  refers  to  an  essay  of  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten  on  the  finances  of  the  States 
and  cities,  publlBhed  in  Jena,  Germany,  in  1878,  which  deals  chiefly  with  taxa- 
tion in  Ulinoia,  and  which  be  says  reveals  a  state  of  things  in  that  Commonwealth 
precisely  like  that  described  in  other  States.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Illinois  in 
1879  was  as  follows: 

Cattle 180,000,000 

Railroads 60,000,000 

Real  estate 780,000,000 

All  other  property 165,000,000 


Total 1,085,000,000 

Real  estate  and  railroads  paid  78  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  cattle  7  per  cent, leaving 

only  16  per  cent  for  all  other  property,  which  is,  of  coarse,  abeard. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  assessors  and  collectors  of  taxes  are  elected 
for  1  year  only,  by  a  system  of  rotation,  and  that  they  are  devoid  of  that  ezi)eri- 
ence  which,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  s  faithful  performance  of  duty.  The 
fact  that  one  1ms  enjoyed  office  for  a  year  is  regarded  as  a  good  reaaon  why  some 
one  else  should  have  a  chance.  Voters  good-naturedly  consider  a  special  misfor- 
tune which  has  befallen  one  of  their  number,  or  any  special  need,  as  a  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  be  elected,  and  from  motives  of  pity  weak  and  inefficient 
men  are  elected.  This  appears,  as  far  as  the  author's  observation  has  extended, 
to  be  common  everywhere  in  the  United  States, 

Dr.  Fatten  draws  the  jnstiGable  conclnsion  that  the  faitiiTe  of  the  system  of  tax- 
ation in  Illinois  is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  system  itself,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  change  to  produce  any  considerable  improvement.  The  practice  of 
confining  one's  self  to  the  one  direct  tax  on  the  assessed  value  of  property  most, 
he  thinks,  be  abandoned. 

The  statements  of  valnation  and  taxation  we  have  giTen  from  the  reports  of 

Eablic  (fficials  indicate  that  there  is  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  taxing  system 
1  nilnoia  since  the  examination  by  Dr.  Patten. 
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«  radical  ohaDKes.  liie  report  was  written  bj  Uilton 
u>j ,  «•  «u4ii«»  »..  J  i»  v'  that  State,  and  !■  entitled  to  higli  rank  in  the  literature 
of  the  taxation  of  American  States. 

Sonte  of  the  defeota  weit  forth  and  changes  recommended  are  of  eepedal  interest 
to  iktl  intereoted  in  Oie  mbject  of  State  taxation: 

"  First.  The  gross  inegoall^  In  the  assesBments  of  different  jdeoae  of  property 
of  the  same  Mnd,  owned  by  different  indiTidnals  in  the  eame  oommtinitT,  and  of 
different  Unda  of  propertr  regardleaa  of  ownership;  as,  for  instance,  real  estate 
and  personalW,  a  uuge  proportioii  of  the  personal^  escaping  taxation." 

It  u  alleged  that  rral^  <yt  different  individuals  is  assessed  from  two-thirds  or 
eren  the  miole  of  its  aotaal  value  down  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  valne,  the 
owner  of  one  piece  paying  S  or  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  capital  invested,  while 
the  owner  of  another  pays  one-fourth  or  cme-fiftb  of  1  per  cent,  distinctions  too 
invidious  to  be  meekly  borne. 

BqnaUy  glaring  and  nnjost  diacrlminationB  are  shown  as  between  pereonal  prop- 
erty and  realty  in  favor  of  the  former,  amonntlng  in  some  species  of  that  class  to 
almost  tot^  escape  from  taxation. 

The  system  of  eqnalifatlon  dealing  with  the  aggregate  assessment  of  different 
classes  of  property,  raising  or  towering  each  class  ineqnal  proportion  by  a  fixed 
and  arbitrary  percentage,  farther  discriminatea  against  the  higher  assessments 
and  in  favor  of  the  lower. 

The  liability  to  inequitable  asaessmenta  la  farther  inoreaeed  by  a  system  of 
imdervalution  or  low-rate  assessments.  IneqnalitieB  that  would  be  so  snggeetive 
as  to  be  almost  self-corrective  as  between  fall  valnes  escape  ohange  wun  frac- 
tional valne  obtaias,  and  Hhe  low  rating  virtoally  acts  as  an  estoppel  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  property  owner,  thongh  rated  higher  than  his  ueighbcff. 

It  is  said  that  no  remedy  for  this  improper  valuation  seems  poeedble  unless  some 
method  be  devised  for  divorcing  the  collection  of  State  and  local  revenues. 

"Witlioat  such  a  divorcement,  no  [iToviaionH  of  the  law,  bowevw  stringent, 
and  no  penalties  which  would  be  possible  or  desirable  as  sancdons of  ttkelaw, 
wonld  inodnce  the  desired  resnlt." 

Hence  ttie  revenue  system  constructed  and  proposed  by  the  commission  is  baaed 
upon  Om  separation  of  State  uid  local  taxes. 

Another  defect  pointed  ont  is  in  the  methods  employed  under  the  present  system 
in  the  assessment  of  corporate  and  intangible  forms  of  property. 

It  is  suggested  in  substance  that  there  are  now  vast  aggregations  of  capital  ot 
such  a  nature  that  tfaeir  valne  can  hardly  be  measured  by  methods  applicable  to 
other  Unds  of  property.  That  coiporate  property  can  not  be  estimated  in  like 
manner  as  farm  acres,  cattle,  or  a  stock  of  g^oods.  That  the  separation  in  snoh 
caeesof  taiigiblepropertyfromintanKible,aud  the  asaeesment  in  parts  by  different 
aaBoaBorBorboards,cannotberati<aiaUyor8ncceBafullymade.  "  The  two  elements 
of  value  bdonx  together.  If  torn  apart  the  towDsbip  assessor  deals  with  a  dead 
body  and  the  State  board  wltti  a  departed  spirit." 

K^lroad,  telwraph,  telephone,  express,  and  insurance  companies  should  be 
treated  for  tazancm  as  unita,  and  estunated  or  valued  by  some  method  consistent 
with  their  nature  and  the  extent  and  com^exity  of  th^  afCairs. 

Another  defect  in  the  exiatiag  system  is  the  want  of  a  competent  body  bavins 
a  general  oversight  of  the  entire  bnslneea  of  assessment  and  the  oolleotion  c^ 
$80,000,000  of  annual  revenue  of  tiM  State. 

The  oonmiisslcai  reoommMidB  iib»  abolition  of  the  ofBoe  of  township  assessor  and 
the  substitution  of  county  nnsonsora,  elected  for  4  years  and  to  be  ineligible  for 
reelection,  with  sufficient  pay  to  command  tbe  services  of  competent  and  reliable 
men,  who  shall  be  proviaea  with  t^oes  at  county  seats  and  accessible  there 
tlironf^nt  the  year,  and  who,  with  deputies  thronghont  the  county  appointed  by 
them,  shall  assess  the  proper^  of  tbelr  respective  counties. 

Also,  that  better  tnstnunentalitieB  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  property  be  pro- 
vided, andto  that  end  Qtat  each  county  be  divided  into  small  assessment  districts, 
and  detaUed  maps,  plats,  and  asssesmente  be  kept  open  for  inspection  by  taxpaym, 
so  that  they  cui  see  their  own  and  oUier  aasesamenta. 

That  adeqnate  means  be  provided  for  the  correction  of  any  Injustice  or  ineqnal- 
Ity  that  may  arise  In  aasessment,  and  that  a  competent  beard  of  review  be 
provided  in  eadi  county. 

'i'lic  couiuiission  adheres  to  the  existing  system  of  at^sessment  of  corporations 
local  in  character,  saota  as  manufacturing,  agricultural,  or  publishing  oompuies. 
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by  local  asseasora,  on  the  same  baaia  and  in  the  same  maimer  that  indiTidnals  are 
taxed,  and  also  recommends  that  the  capital-stocli  tax  be  limited  to  oorporations 
of  a  quaai-pablic  character,  and  that  of  such  corporations  those  local  in  char- 
acter, snob  OS  street  railwaya,  gaa  companiea,  etc.,  be  asBessed  by  the  oonnty 
aaeOBSors  instead  of  by  a  State  board. 

Inr^ard  to  the  assessment  of  personal  pr(q>erty  of  indlrtdnala,  the  commJealop- 
ers  recomineiid  that  schedules  be  required  and  a  snbstantiBl  penalty  be  imposed 
for  false  schednles,  but  that  the  rei^niroment  of  the  oath  to  aach  schednlea  be 
abandoned.  They  believe  sach  reanuement  to  be  "debanohing  to  the  conaoience 
and  aabvorriTe  of^the  public  morals," 

To  railroad  property,  they  say,  the  ordinary  mlea  of  valuation  have  little  appli- 
cation, the  trae  criterion  of  rame  and  the  beat  baaia  of  taxation  being  found  in 
their  receipts. 

After  a  carefnl  stndy  of  railroad  atatiaticB  and  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  average  proportion  between  gross  receipts,  expenditures,  and  the  capitalized 
valne  of  railroads,  they  deduce  tho  conclusion  that  a  rate  of  taxation  equal  to  the 
average  rate  tbronghout  the  State  of  Illinois,  imposed  npon  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  gross  receipta  of  a  railroad  in  Uiat  State  or  npon  the  Ulinois  portion  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  an  interstate  road,  would  be  just  and  more  flexible  than  an  arbi- 
trarypercfmtage, provided  that  sachrateof  taxation  should  not  exceed  G  per  cent 
of  Bocn  grosa  receipts. 

It  1b  proposed  to  determine  the  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State  by  adding 
together  all  the  taxes  levied  in  the  State  and  dividing  the  amoont  of  the  tax  by 
the  total  assessed  value  of  all  the  propertv  in  the  State. 

It  ifl  suggested  that  this  rule  vroald  be  fair  and  just  if  aU  the  property  in  the 
State  were  assessed  at  ite  full  cash  value,  as  the  law  requires,  bai  that  if  in  any 

Ertion  the  assessment  should  fall  below  the  full  value  {a  result  qnite  possible  in 
inois)  the  average  rate  would  be  in[^rea8ed  in  propoition,  and  railroads  wonld  be 
held  to  the  same  rate  on  fall  valuation  that  other  property  pays  on  partial  valoation ; 
to  guard  against  which  injustice  the  limitation  of  5  per  cent  of  gross  rectdpts  ia 
proposed. 

In  reviewing  this  propoaed  method  for  the  taxation  of  railroads,  the  aug.^estion 
occura  that  in  all  cases  of  divorcementofincompatibleor  irreconcilable  elements 
or  systems  it  is  always  advisable  to  make  the  separation  complete  and  avoid  any 
lingering  conflict  or  misery. 

The  proposition  for  the  texation  of  other  qoast-pablio  corporations  is  as  follows: 

Telegraph,  $2  on  each  instrument. 

Express,  3^  per  oent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Public  wareliouBcmen,  one  third  of  1  cent  for  every  bushel  ot  capacity  Cfl  each 
elevator  or  granary. 

The  commissioners  also  recommend  certain  limitationB  apon  the  various  classes 
of  taxes  for  the  protection  of  ' '  taxpayers  from  the  rapacity  of  onprinoipled  tax 


They  finally  recommend  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  State  board  of 
tax  commiSBionerB  for  general  Buperviaion  of  the  taxation  system  of  the  ^tate. 

It  ia  apparent  that  this  conuniasion  was  more  or  lees  inflnenced  and  felt  some- 
what handicapi>ed  by  the  desirability  of  retaining,  so  far  as  practioablo,  the 
machinery  of  existing  laws  for  taxation  so  as  to  avoid  friction  in  Dringing  about 
changes,  and  to  propose  only  Buoh  changes  as  would  not  involve  changes  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  State. 

Unfortunatelyforthe  State,  the  legislature  as  yet  has  not  adopted  the  changes 
recommended  by  the  oommiaaion,  and  any  subBtautial  change  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem appears  to  bedifflcult  to  bring  about  because  of  politicar and  sectional  consid- 
erations, although  public  opinion  seems  to  be  favorably  a&ected  by  the  work  and 
agitation  of  such  men  as  composed  this  commission. 
1  0 — TOL  XI 31 
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The  primary  method  which  obtains  in  this  8t»tB  for  raising  the  fn^iter  portion 
of  public  reveniie  is  the  general  property  tax  upon  assessed  valuatione;  the  greator 
portion  of  the  propertyintheState.real  and  pBrsonal, including  general  corporate 


have  been  made.  There  has  been  no  systematic  effort  to  make  the  system  "worse" 
by  "improving  it,"  as  Professor  Ely  might  say. 

The  otiier  distinctive  method  of  taxation  is  a  system  of  licetuio  feea,  so  called. 
In  lien  of  taxes  by  the  valoation  method.  The  interests  coming  within  this  method 
are  chiefly  corporations  of  the  class  commonly  desiii^nated  as  pabtio  service  or 
qnasl-public  corporations,  and  inclnde  railroad,  street-railway,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, electric  ught  and  power,  sleeping-car,  boom,  tmst,  and  guaranty  com- 
panies, and  life,  are,  and  navigation  insui-ance  coi-pomtiuns,  whidi  will  be  con- 
Bidered  separately. 

Certain  constitutional  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  lejnnlatnre  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  taxation,  the  principal  ones  being-  that  it  is  prohibited  from 
enacting  any  but  general  laws  for  the  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes,  and  that 
snch  laws  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operation  thronghont  the  State;  and  that 
"the  rule  of  taxation  shall  be  uniform,  and  taxes  shall  bo  levied  upon  such 
property  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe." 

iJnder  these  constitutional  limitations  It  has  been  held  that  the  legislature  can 
not  authorize  the  valuation  for  taxation  of  one  class  of  property  on  a  different 
baeia  or  ratio  to  true  valuation  from  that  applied  to  other  property  in  the  same 
taxing  district.  But  it  has  also  been  held  that  the  constitutional  reqnirement  of 
uniformity  iB  not  violated  by  the  taxation  of  aparticular  class  or  kind  of  property 
by  a  different  method  from  that  employed  in  taxing  other  property,  provided  the 
law  is  uniform  in  its  operation  throughout  the  Sta%. 

Thus  the  existing  method  for  the  taxation  of  the  property  and  franchisee  of 
railroads  and  other  corporations,  by  a  fixed  percentage  of  gross  earnings  paid 
wholly  to  the  State  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  is  oonstitntioQal. 

GENBBAL  PROPERTY  TAI. 

Under  the  general  property-tax  system,  State  taxes,  except  those  raised  by 
other  methods,  hereinafter  set  forth,  are  levied  by  legislative  enactments,  ana 
apportioned  to  the  several  counties  according  to  the  value  of  taxable  property 
therein,  as  fixed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization;  and  these  taxes,  togetner  with 
taxesforcoQnty,K)Wn8hip,  city,  and  village  puraoses,  are  based  upon  assessments 
on  real  and  personal  property,  in  the  several  local  taxing  districts,  by  local  assessors 
who  are  elected  except  when  otherwise  provided  in  special  city  or  village  char- 
ters, the  township  or  ward  constituting,  as  a  rule,  a  single  assessment  distnct.  In 
the  general  property-tax  system,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  assessment  is  the  founda- 
tion fot  the  entire  structure. 

PROFBBTT  UABUC  TO  A88B8eHSNT. 

All  property  in  the  State  not  specially  exempt  by  statute  Is  liable  to  assess- 
ment for  taxation,  real  and  personal  property  being  for  that  purpose  specifically 
and  comprehensively  defined,  the  latter  including  all  debts  due  or  to  become  dne 
from  solvent  debtors,  however  evidenced  or  secured,  and  "all  gooda,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, chattels,  or  effects  of  any  nature  or  description  having  any  real  or 
marketable  value." 

There  are  the  usual  exemptions  of  public  property,  the  taxation  of  which  would 
eerveno  usefal  purpose;  exemptions  in  aid  of  religious,  benevolent,  industrial, 
and  other  institutions  deemed  to  be  beneScial  to  society;  special  exemptionB 
designed  to  promote  certain  industries,  which  include  property  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  for  a  limited  period,  property  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oxide  of  zinc  oi  metallic  zinc  from  native  ores,  for  limit«  )  periods, 
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investments  in  mntnal  savinge  funds  or  building  and  loan  aBaociations,  eto,; 
exemptions  of  personal  effects  regarded  as  nei^o^^itk-s,  and  exemptions  of  property 
taxed  by  eome  method  other  thwi  directly  by  property  valuation. 

ASSESSMENT. 

In  general,  real  and  neraonal  property  are  taxcil  separately  in  the  nsnal  manner. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  taxation  a  corporation  is  deemed  to  be  a  resident  in 
the  district  in  which  it  has  its  ofBce  or  place  of  bu)<ines3. 

Shares  of  stock  in  banking  associations  or  corTM>rat  ions  orjfanized  under  State 
or  Federal  laws  are  assessed  to  the  owners  at  local  rates  m  the  district  where 
the  bantc  is  located. 

To  enable  the  assessors  to  assess  bank  stock  to  the  proper  persons,  bank  officers 
are  required  to  furalsli  them  with  a  statement  showing  name  and  residence  of 
eaoh  shai'eholder  and  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  him. 

As  a  role,  assessments  of  real  and  personal  property  are  made  by  ci^timate  of  tho 
local  assessors,  some  general  statutory  provisions  being  mado  for  the  assistance 
of  the  assessors. 

It  is  provided  that "  the  articles  of  personal  property  shall  as  far  as  practicable  be 
yalned  by  the  assessor  upon  actual  view  at  their  tme  cash  value."  The  assessor 
is  not  confined  to  such  property  as  he  may  discover,  but  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  taxable  has  other  property  liable  to  taxation,  he  may  increase 
the  assessment  as  in  his  judj^nent  appears  to  be  just  and  equitable.  He  has 
anthority  to  examine  the  property  owner  under  outh  as  to  the  items  and  value  of 
all  his  personal  property  liaole  to  taxation,  other  than  money,  notes,  bonds, 
moitgages,  and  other  securitia^. 

In  case  of  his  refusal  to  testify,  or  in  case  the  assessor  should  desire  further  evi- 
dence, sworn  evidence  from  others  having  knowledge  of  the  matter  may  be  taken. 

To  enable  the  assessor  to  determine  the  amount  of  money,  notes,  mortgages,  or 
other  credits  or  securities  for  which  any  person  should  be  assessed,  and  the  amount 
of  indebt«dness  to  be  deducted  therefrom,  he  is  required  to  make  a  statement 
under  oath  of  the  average  amount  of  such  money,  etc.,  and  the  average  amount 
of  indebtedness  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  deduet  for  each  month  of  the  year 
ending  May  1,  and  the  net  average  thus  ascertained  is  assessable  for  taxation. 

No  penalties  are  provided  for  failure  or  refusal  to  perform  these  duties  except 
that  the  assessor  is  liable  t«  a  flue  if  he  accepts  the  statements  as  to  moneys, 
credits,  etc.,  without  its  beingsigncd  and  sworn  to,  and  aproperty  owner  who  in  t«n- 
tionally  makes  a  false  statement  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  jlUfor  each  $100  worth  of 
taxable  property  thereby  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  the  assessor. 

Valualiun  of  real  and  personal  property,  18DS. 


CliiM  ol  property. 

Vslimtlon 
by  local 

ValDallon  by 
Etale  boanl. 

t4ffl,:«s,03i 

lin,513,4H9 

Kl'.liO  1,011 

600.000,000 

Total ., 


17,080,320.78 


Abstract  of  ossoaBment  rollt,  JSOS. 
Personal  property: 
Tangible— 

Horses $10,575,343 

Neat  cattle _ Il,4*i3,994 

Hulee  and  asses 45,000 

Sheep  and  lam'; _ 75B,  UB.'i 

Bwine - 1,408,877 

Grun,  etc 288,108 

Leaf  tobacco .  - 88,197 

Private  librarii-s . .  _ 81, 020 

Watches-.- - 871,731 

Wagnns.etc _ 8,Ui,§14 

Furniture 1«J4m 
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PerBonal  proporty—Continned. 
TanBible— Continiied . 

Pianos,  orgaiis,  etc 

Saw  logs _ 

Timber 

Bailroad  tioB 

Telegraph  poles 


Total  tangible 

Intangible- 
Money 

Bonds  and  mortgagee , 

Bank  stock 

Other  intangible  personal  property  . 


11,974, 1(W 

2,873,944 

419,957 

5,455 

15,08n 

631. 0T« 

8S,0i)8,l>C9 

10,6(32,2^1 

76,726,188 


Total  intangible. 


Total  personal  property 

Real  eetate: 

City  and  village  lota 

Total  real  estate 619,990.623 

Grand  total 628,604,011 

Statement  of  asKssed  vcduationg  in  WUcontin  from  1864  to  18^8. 


Aisessed  tuI- 
toaal  property. 


«,fiS3.TS 
17,898.04 
ie,T<I.G6 

«.aio.« 


Aggregato  a»- 
teaeA  Taluatltm  i 
of  atl  piopeity. 

LS.naoo 

18,030.00 
)7,63».70 


f3[9H.19 
isi  176.00 


K4, 2%,  714.00 
S7,M»,0OO.W 

iu.(iDa,ooo.aa 
ifia,ooo,aao.x 

176,000,000.00 
16B,G2D,23&.70 

ISolDU^iM^IS 
182,607,232.11 
I5S,OT1,TTS.<1 
163,662,762.00 

vn.nt.isn.vi 

l9B!B6lim97 


247,  bit,  706. 00 


423,696,290.00 
423, 696,190.00 
418,102,796.00 
4Sg,  971,801.00 


498, 889,  «2. 00 

coe.444.ao,w 

618,224,116.00 
618,626,693.48 
619,669,166.00 


17,807.18 
U>,60S.OO 
14,011.00 


677,092,818.00 
693,890,719.00 
B23,KM,417.(n 

884.Daa;ooo!oo 

664,000,000.00 
808,473,628.60 
600,000,000.00 

600. 000,  wn.  00 
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An  analyeiB  of  this  statement  will  dieclose  the  character  of  the  work  of  aasosB- 
ment  and  eqnalization  of  property  In  this  State  coining  within  the  general  property- 
tax  laws.  The  exceedingly  low  valuation  of  all  real  and  peraonal  property  in 
tliis  large  and  wealthy  State,  being  bnt  $000,000,000,  and  the  ratio  of  real  to  per- 
sonal property  reveal  at  a  glance  the  inefflcioney  and  inequality  of  asBesement. 
A  Wisconsin  aBsesament  roll  has  been  deecribea  as  a  "  patchwork  of  arhitrary 
nndervaluation." 

Ab  iUnatrations  of  thegroBS  inequalities  in  the  assesament  of  personalty.  itiB 
etiited  by  the  tax  conuniRsion  of  1898  that  18  conntieA  in  the  State  failed  in  1897  to 
make  any  retnm  under  the  head  of  averaKe  amount  of  moneys  in  possession  and 
on  deposit,  whiletheofBcial  reports  show  that  there  was  on  deposit  ui  the  banks  in 
those  counties  the  snm  of  15,663,861.09. 

The  total  amount  asseeeed  under  this  head  in  the  State  that  year  was  17,163,444, 
while' the  tmorta  <d  tlie  national,  State,  and  private  banks  showed  the  amounts  of 
deposits  to  have  been  174,678.796.60. 

There  woto  81  oonnnea  that  did  not  return  any  notes,  bonds,  or  mortgagas. 

LiqnOB-LIGBNSE  FEES. 

Separate  provision  Is  made  tor  the  granting  of  licensee  tot  Uie  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating llqnors  by  town  and  village  boards  ana  by  the  common  councils  of  cities. 
The  fee  which  may  be  charged  is  In  towns  ordinarily  |100,  and  in  villages  and 
cities  $200  per  year,  which  amounts  may  be  increased  to  not  more  than  |400  in 
towns  and  not  more  than  $500  in  cities  and  villages  by  vote  of  the  electors ,  under 
certain  conditions  and  restrictions. 

The  fonds  derived  from  such  license  fees  are  directed  to  be  used  primarily  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  bat  in  practical  working  the  moneys  eo  derived  virtually 
go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  town,  city,  or  village  in  which  the  license  la 
grant«d.    The  following  is  an  incomplete  statement  of  the  amounts  bo  raised: 

Amount  collected  in  510  towns  and  villages  in  1897..-. $684,748.70 

Amonnt  collected  in  100  cities  in  1397 979,168.03 

Total 1,568,010.73 

POLL  TAX. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  a  poll  tax  upon  male  residents  between  31  and  50 
years  of  age,  with  certain  exemptions,  amounting  to  $1.60  per  poll  each  year. 
This  law  Is  not  enforced  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  its  repeal  is  advocated.  In 
1897,  out  of  1,187  towns  and  villages  in  the  State,  only  493  made  any  attempt  to 
collect  poll  taxes,  and  the  total  amount  they  collected  was  $95,871.75.  Of  the  111 
cities  only  39  reported  any  poll  tax  raised  in  1897,  and  the  total  amonnt  obtained 
was  the  sum  of  $12,576.37. 

In  that  year  there  was  not  one  county  in  which  all  the  taxpaylng  districts  raised 
a  poll  tax,  and  there  were  8  counties  in  which  there  was  not  a  dollar  of  such  tax 
oollected. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  PROPERTY- VALUATION  SYSTEM. 

Some  valuable  lessons  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  general 
property'tax  system  by  reference  to  defec;ts  in  that  system  in  operation  m  Wis- 
consin, pointed  out  by  the  Wisconsin  tax  commission  in  its  able  and  valuable 
report  of  1898,  from  which  much  of  the  information  herein  contained  la  derived, 
tinder  that  system  the  amount  of  tax  which  each  person  is  to  pay  is  apportioned 
upon  the  basis  of  the  taxable  prox)erty  which  he  owns.  The  assessment  Is  at  the 
foundation  of  this  taxing  system.  It  Is  shown  that  property  under  local  assess- 
ment Is  valued  upon  widely  different  bases,  but  that  vast  amounts  are  annually 
left  oS  the  assessment  rolls  entirely. 

For  the  pnrpose  of  tasting  the  efficacy  of  assessment  laws  in  this  regard,  com- 
pai-ison  is  made  between  the  United  States  census  reports  of  1890  and  the  State 
census  of  1895. 

Total  tnie  valuation  of  all  property,  1890 _ $1,S33, 808,028 

From  which  was  deducted  value  of  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, etc 838,808,523 


Leaving  estimated  true  value  of  taxable  property 1,500,000,000 

Showing  the  discrepancy  between  the  true  valuation  as  thereby  stated  and  the 
assessed  valuation  ot  property  assessed  locally  in  1890  to  l>e  BubstantiaUy 
11,006,000,000. 
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It  is  Btat^d  by  the  commission  Ibat  on  account  of  t)iiii  nneqnal  valnatioii  and 
omission  of  property  from  the  aiwessment  toIIb.  utatistica  and  daily  experience 
flhow  that  the  people  least  able  to  bear  the  l^nrden  of  taxes  are  often  thoee  npon 
whose  shoalderE  these  burdens  are  Liid  most  heavily.  "Because  the  possessions 
of  Ute  poor  man  are  few  and  tantpble  and  in  plain  sight  they  are  all  carried  into 
the  aBSessment  roll,  while  the  HtockE,bondB,inori(rageB,  and  other  valnable  securi- 
ties of  the  wealthy  man  for  the  most  part  escape  the  asseseor's  notice." 

StatistiOB  are  produced  by  the  commission  showiiif;  that  about  three-fonrths  of 
the  live  stock  owned  by  the  farmers  is  assessed  npon  the  rolls  at  about  GO  pel' cent  of 
the  total  trae  value  as  fixed  by  the  State  census,  and  comparison  ismadu  between 
that  class  of  property  and  bank  deposits,  the  amonnt  of  individual  deposits  at  a 
given  date  being  shown  as  follows: 

In  the  National  banka $36,833,453.88 

In  the  State  banks 34,S83,141.46 

In  private  banks, - --      4.537,543.64 

Total - 55,754.137.95 

According  tn  tlio  report  of  the  spcvetiiry  of  g^.-.'o,  i':  •  ;oL,;l  ;■-.  ii^suwl  value  of 
money  m  possesdou  and  on  deposit  on  the  siinic  date  was  only  $3,033,103,  or  a 
little  over  G  per  cent  of  the  true  value  of  deposits  alone. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  personal  property  in  WiBconain  is  fully  equal 
in  value  to  real  estate,  yet  the  amonnt  assessed  is  only  IT  per  cent,  or  abont  one- 
sixth,  of  the  total  property  asscsstd  and  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  several 
years.  Aside  from  tne  vast  amonnt  of  intangible  property  omitted  from  the 
rolls,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tangible,  visible 
property  which  at  tvesent  escapes  taxation  through  the  imxmrfection  and  loose- 
ness of  the  laws.  The  vicious  practice  of  undervaluation  and  nneqnal  valua- 
tion b^  local  assessors  is  clearly  x>ointed  out  and  severely  condemned  by  thia 


"  The  habit  of  undervaluation  Is  one  of  such  Ions  standing  that  inmost  assesB- 
ment  districts  sets  or  series  of  arbitrary  valnationa  tor  assessment  purposes  having 
become  established,  those  originating  in  slight  depaitores  from  tmo  values 
have  been  changed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  notions  of  successive 
assessors,  previous  assesameuts  being  taken  as  a  guide  or  standard  rather  than 
actual  values,  until  the  whole  becomes  but  a  mass  of  arbitrary  figures.  Assesa- 
luent  valuations  have  thus  come  to  bo  a  fact,  and  are  commoidy  considered  and 
treated  as  something  apart  from  and  unrelated  to  actual  values. 

"  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  assessor  that  he  is  bound  by  no  definite  rule  or 
standard  begets  indifference  and  carelessness,  gives  bias  or  pregndice  free  play, 
and  with  the  easy-goiii^'  or  intentionally  dishonest  official  affords  both  room 
and  cover  for  favoritism  and  pariiahty.  The  members  of  the  tax  commission 
have  fonnd  frequent  instances  of  an  almost  ojien  and  avowed  practice  of  favor- 
ing particular  interests  and  indnstries  or  classes  of  property  by  low  assessmentB, 
such  discrimination  being  justified  npon  grounds  of  supposed  public  policy.  Or 
course  there  are  localities  where  the  assessments  have  for  years  been  made  or 
supervised  b^  men  of  character  and  ability,  and  in  these  no  glaring  inequalities 
enst.  But  in  very  many  instances,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  assess- 
ment has  come  to  be  hardly  more  than  a  farce.  But  this  so-called  assessment 
roll,  with  a  piece  of  perjury  attached  in  the  form  of  the  assessor's  oath,  ia 
solemnly  accepted  as  the  basis  on  which  citizens  are  asked,  and  virtually  forced, 
to  make  their  cuntribntion  to  the  heavy  and  constantly  increasing  burden  of 
taiaiion.  The  perjury  documents  are  also  supposed  to  form  the  uasis  of  the 
county  equalization  and  ultimately  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  State 
tazee.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  most  instances  discredited  and  almost  wholly  dis- 
regarded. The  legislature  itself  recognizes  their  unreliability  by  directing  the 
alffitracts  of  assessments  to  be  supplemented  by  statistics  of  population  and  such 
other  loose  data  as  may  be  gathered  to  aid  boards  of  equalization  to  gness  at  the 
value  of  taxable  property  in  the  various  districts. 

"  The  conuty  assessment  becomes  a  disgraceful  straggle  between  the  members 
of  the  county  board,  each  striving  to  het^>  his  own  district  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  The  members  of  the  county  board  from  the  towns  are  oft«n  arrayed 
against  those  from  the  city  and  whichever  side  is  in  the  minority  immediately 
proceeds  to  make  mo™  towns  or  wards,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  get  more 

"  Nor  does  the  evil  end  with  the  county  assessment.  The  arbitrary  and  unre- 
liable local  assessments,  supplemented  b^  the  equally  unreliable  county  assessment, 
constitute  the  principal  data  upon  which  the  State  board  of  equalization  must 
make  its  assessmeD  t. 
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Dr.  R.  T.  Bly,  in  hia  work  on  Taxation  in  American  States  and  Gitiee,  in  dis- 
cnesing  taxation  in  WiBconain,  refers  to  a  statement  made  to  him  by  a  gentleman 
of  prominence  and  an  officeholder  in  that  State,  ae  follows:  "  Yon  see  in  me  a 
monument  of  the  iniquity  of  onr  present  Bystem  nf  taxation.  When  I  was  a  poor 
and  BtroEgling  yonng  man  with  ^500  or  feOO  worth  of  personalty,  I  paid  on  all 
that  I  had,  bnt  now  tnat  I  really  have  something  I  keep  still  vtd  pay  taxes  on 
only  a  part  of  my  property?''  Indeed,  when  I  think  abont  taxation,  I  feel  like 
tnrning  anarchist  and  blowing  thin^  np  with  dynamite." 

For  the purposeof  providing  aremedythat would  reach  the  "  root  of  the  evil" 
and  prevent  nnderral nation  of  property,  the  tax  commission  of  1808  recom- 
mend^ radical  changes  in  the  laws  of  propmty  asaeeHment  and  a  rigid  listing  ol 
personal  property  by  owners. 

TAXATION  OF  NOTES,  BONUS,  MORTGAGES,  AND  OTHEE  aECUBITIES. 

This  subject  of  commanding  interest  to  the  people  of  all  States  where  such 
Becuritiea  are  locally  taxed  under  the  valuation  system  is  ably  diacnssed  by  the 
Wisconsin  tax  commission  as  to  its  effect  in  that  State.  The  omission  of  thie 
kind  of  property  from  assessment  is  said  to  be  the  most  noticeable  of  all  defects 
in  the  administration  of  the  tax  laws  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  shown  that  saoh 
property  largely  escaues  taxation  entirely. 

From  1877  to  1897  the  aggregate  aaseased  valuation  of  real  oatat*  in  Wisconsin 
increasedfrom  $274,417,883  to  1^19,990,552,  or  abont  S91  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  assessed  value  of  persona!  property  increased  from  $77,362,481  to 
1108,518,489,  or  only  abont  HOi  per  cent.  Assummg  that  the  aggregate  true  value 
of  persona]  i>roperty  is  oTdinanly  at  least  equal  to  that  of  real  estate  and  teepa 
pace  with  it  in  a  growing  Commonwealth,  tneee  facte  indicate  not  only  that  per- 
sonal property  is  very  largely  withheld  in  this  State,  bnt  that  the  practice  is 
Bteadily  growing. 

In  1807  the  total  assessed  value  of  money,  credits,  notes,  bonds,  and  mortgages 


"The  small  fraction  of  this  class  of  property  actually  assessed  is  chiefly 
owned  by  persons  who  have  not  acquired  the  art  of  evasion  or  whose  scruples 
will  not  permit  them  to  evade  the  law,  and  tbose  whose  situation  is  such 
that  their  property  afftdrs  are  for  the  time  being  exposed  to  inspection,  as  in  the 
oase  of  estates  in  the  probate  court  and  the  like. 

"The  pernicious  custom  of  undervaluation  of  all  classes  of  property  fosters 
and  promotes  the  practice  of  evasion. 

"  Again,  very  large  numbers  of  people  regard  the  taxation  of  moneys  loaned  and 
full  taxation  also  of  the  property  upon  which  the  loan  is  secured  as  double  taxa- 
tion which  the^  have  a  moral  right  to  evade.  As  the  property  itself  can  not 
ordinarily  be  hidden,  the  intangible  thing,  the  mortgage,  is  kept  out  of  sight  if 
possible." 

HORTQAaSS. 

Under  the  system  existing  in  this  State  a  mortgage  of  real  estate  is  deemed  per- 
sonal property,  and  is  liable  to  taxation  as  such  according  to  its  value.  The  real 
estate  covered  by  the  mortgage  is  also  liable  to  taxation  according  to  its  value, 
without  reduction  on  account  of  the  mortgage. 

While  no  definite  data  are  obtainable  from  assessment  statistics  to  show  the 
valne  of  mortgages  actually  assessed  for  taxation,  it  is  shown  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  mortgages  liable  to  taxation  in  Wisconsin  are  in  fact 
assessed. 

The  commission,  after  this  showing,  state  that  "a  considerable  number  of  the 
ablest  inveetigatoTs  have  frankly  declared  that  the  direct  tiaxation  of  intangible 
assets  as  property  by  the  valualaon  method  is  wholly  impracticable  as  to  those 
who  seek  to  evade,  and  very  unjust  as  to  those  who  do  not.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber of  suggestions  and  demands  have  been  for  more  stringent  laws  and  more 
drastic  methods  to  compel  individuals  to  disclose  what  they  have  of  this  kind  of 
property,  and  to  compel  assessors  to  discover  and  assess  the  same.  State  legisla- 
tures have  frequently  enacted  laws  of  this  character  and  many  States  have  for 
years  maintained  most  rigid  systems  in  this  respect,  but  in  no  case  have  we  fonnd 
that  substantial  or  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtiained.  Professor  Ely,  in  his 
work  on  taxation,  speaking  of  such  systems,  says:  '  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
Bystem  that  the  more  you  perfect  it  the  worse  you  make  it.'" 

The  commission,  after  discussing  the  experience  of  Ohio,  New  York,  California, 
and  Uassachusotta  on  the  taxation  of  such  secni-itiea,  says:  "While  fully  con- 
curring in  the  conclumon  reached  in  the  other  States  ttiat  an  attempt  to  ta? 
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mend  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  the  taiatlDii  of  Bncli  property  at  the  preeenttim.. 
Oar  ohief  reason  for  this  is  the  want  of  a  complete  Habstitnte  meeting  our 
approval." 

The  commissiotieTa  reoommend  ae  a  partial  subetittite  an  inheritance  tax.  They 
also  recommend  that  the  entire  administration  of  the  tax  laws  be  placed  in  th« 
hands  or  at  least  under  rigid  snperviBion  of  capable  and  disinterested  asents  of 
the  Stat«,  to  give  their  entire  time  to  official  duty,  ench  agents  to  consist  of  a 
State  board  or  oSaei  and  pnch  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary. 

TAXATION  OP  OORPORATIONS. 


tions  dcdng  bnainees  in  the  State  as  well  as  to  those  organized  nnder  the  laws  of  the 
State.  But  stock  in  sacb  corporations  as  are  required  to  pay  taxes  npon  their 
property  in  the  same  manner  as  individnals  is  expresnly  exempted  from  taxation. 

A^  to  all  corporatdona  taxed  npon  property  valuation,  there  are  no  special  pn>> 
visionB  for  a  tax  on  corporate  franchises. 

Upon  organization  domestic  corporations  pay  a  fee  of  92ti  per  thousand  dollan 
of  oai^ta]  for  incorporating  if  the  capital  stock  is  $S5.0U0  or  less,  and  $1  per 
thousand  in  addition  for  each  $1,000  of  capital  stock  over  and  above  ^,000. 

Foreign  corporatioiis  desiring  to  do  husiness  within  the  State  file  with  the  sec* 
retary  of  state  an  authenticated  copj  of  their  articles  of  association,  and  pay 
therefor  a  fee  of  |29.  These  fees  applied  to  corporations  are  not  regarded  as  a 
franchise  tax. 

The  real  property  of  corporations  is  required  to  be  taxed  in  the  assessiDent  dis- 
trict where  located  at  local  rates. 

Personal  property  belonging  to  foreign  oorporations  is  assessed  in  the  assess- 
ment district  where  the  agentm  charge  resides;  or  if  none,  wherever  such  property 
is  located. 

The  personalpropertT  of  domestic  corporations  is  assessed  in  tbe  district  where 
the  principal  otBce  or  place  of  bnsiness  is  located,  by  local  assessors,  and  is  taxed 
at  local  ratas. 

The  legislatnre,  recognizing  from  the  earlier  experience  of  the  State  the  imprac- 
ticability of  assessing  such  property  in  separate  parts  or  the  franchises  separately, 
recently  made  special  provisionB  oa  to  mains,  hydrants,  pipes,  and  other  fixtures 
and  appnrtenances  of  waterworks,  gas,  and  electric  ligut  plants  not  owned  or 
operated  by  any  municipality.  Such  property,  and  all  real  estate  necessarily  used 
in  the  operating  of  aach  plants,  includmg  machinery,  corporate  franchiies,  if 
operated  by  a  corporation— in  ahort.  the  entire  property  of  such  a  company — is 
required  to  be  valued  and  assessed  together  as  a  single  item  or  nnit  and  as  personal 
property  In  the  assessment  district  where  the  principal  place  of  business  is  located. 

Further  special  provisions  are  made  for  the  appoiiionment  of  such  values  where 


assessed  valuations  in  the  same  way  as  oUier  personal  property. 
RAILROADS. 

In  1864  a  statute  was  passed  by  which  "  the  legislature  committed  itself  to  the 
theory  of  taxing  railroads  on  the  basis  of  gross  eamin|^."  This  system  has  rince 
been  adhered  to  and  still  prevails,  changes  in  taxation  rates  having  been  made 
from  time  to  time  and  railroads  clasaiflea  according  to  amount  of  gross  eaminga 
per  annum. 

The  tracks,  right  of  way,  depot  grounds  and  buUdings,  machine  shops,  rolling 
stock,  and  all  other  property  necessarily  used  in  operating  any  rAilroad  in  this 
8tat«,  belonging  to  any  railroad  company,  inclnding  pontoon  and  pile  pontoon 
railroads,  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  any  purpose,  except  special  assessments 
for  local  improvements  in  cities  and  villagee,  such  property  coming  under  the 
license  system.  All  lands  owned  or  claimed  by  any  such  railroad  company  not 
adjoining  its  track  are  subject  to  all  taxes. 

Bvery  railroad  company  and  every  person  opo^ting  a  railroad  in  the  State, 
except  railroads  operated  by  horse  power,  is  required  to  make  and  return  to  the 
State  treasurer,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  treasurer,  before  the  lOQi  day 
of  February  in  each  year,  a  true  statement  of  the  gross  earnings  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  of  the  number  of  miles  of  road  operated  by  such  company  or 
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person,  and  the  gTosEeamingG  per  mile  per  annnm  daring  sncb  year.  Bncli  state- 
ment must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  secretarr  or  treasurer  of  the  company 
or  of  the  person  bo  operating  Buch  railroad. 

TTpon  the  return  of  anch  statement  and  payment  of  the  license  fee  hereinafter 
stated  sndi  company  or  person  in  entitled  to  and  receives  from  the  State  treasnrer 
a  license  to  operate  such  railroad  for  the  calendar  year  conuaencing  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January  preceding. 

The  annnal  license  fees  roquired  to  bo  paid  are  as  follows: 

1.  Fonr  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads,  except  those  operated 
on  pileand  pontoon  or  pontoon  bridges,  whoso  gross  earnings  eqnal  or  exceed |3,000 
per  annnm  per  mile  of  operated  railroad. 

2.  Three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  sroas  earnings  of  railroads,  exoept  thoee 
operated  on  pile  and  pontoon  bridges,  whose  gross  earnings  equal  or  exceed  $3,600 
and  less  than  $3,000  per  annnm  per  mile  of  operated  railroad. 

8.  Three  per  cent  of  the  gross  oaminge  of  all  railroads,  except  those  operated 
on  pile  and  pontoon  or  pontoon  bridges,  whose  gross  earnings  eqnal  or  exceed 
$2,000  and  are  less  than  $S,500  per  annnm  per  mile  of  operated  railroad. 

i.  Five  dollarsper  mile  of  all  operated  railroads,  except  thosooperated  on  pileor 

Kntoon  bridges,  whose  gross  earnings  equal  $1,500  per  mile  p«r  annum  and  are 
a  than  $3,000  poranauui  per  mile  of  operated  road,  and  In  addition  SJ  per  cent  of 
their  gross  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,500  per  annnm  per  mile  and  nnder  $3,000  per 

fi.  Five  dollars  per  mile  of  operated  railroad  by  all  companies  whose  gross  earn' 
ings  are  less  than  $1,600  per  nule  per  annnm. 

6.  Two  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads  which  are  operated  on 
pUe  and  pontoon  or  pontoon  bridges,  which  gross  earnings  shall  be  returned  aato 
such  parts  thereof  as  are  within  the  State. 

This  Uceuse  fee  is  based  upon  the  gross  earnings  from  omr&tion  in  the  State, 
including  such  proportion  of  earnings  from  Interstate  traffic  oa  is  calonlated  to 
have  bera  earned  within  the  State. 

One-half  the  license  fee  is  required  to  be  paid  at  the  time  Qie  license  is  issued, 
and  one-half  before  the  lOth  day  of  August  In  each  year. 

The  penalty  attached  for  neglefiyt  to  obtain  such  hcense  or  to  pay  the  fee  there- 
for, or  any  part  thereof,  is  declared  to  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  sum  of  $10,000  to 
the  State,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  brought  by  the  attorney -general  therefor, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises;  but  such  company  or 
person  so  neglecting  may  make  such  return  and  pay  such  license  fee  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  court  m  which  such  action  to  declare  the  forfeiture  is  pending,  and 
npon  such  terms  ae  BUCh  conrt  shall  direct. 

The  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  treasurer  for  such  statement,  and  which  must 
be  fully  filled  out,  require  the  statement  of  gross  receipts  to  be  itemized,  showing 
receipts  separately  from  passengers,  mails,  express  companies,  freight,  use  of 
care,  sleeping-car  companies  for  transportation  of  sleeping  cars,  and  from  >^1  other 
eonrces,  spe^fying  the  samej  also  the  gross  receipts  as  earned  or  received  each 
month,  the  number  of  miles  in  operation  on  December  81  next  preceding,  and  the 
number  of  miles  built  and  operated  in  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  money  derived  from  such  taxation  is  paid  into  the  general  fnnd  of  the 
State,  and  is  applied  to  the  general  State  expenses,  thus  giving  all  districts  of  the 
State  equal  benefit  from  such  taxation  by  reducing  the  amonnt  of  State  tans, 
whether  or  not  such  districts  are  traversed  by  railroads. 

This  general  distribation  of  railroad  license  fees  is  the  oanse  of  some  complaint, 
because  of  the  amount  of  such  property  centered  in  the  cities.  A  partial  answer 
is  made  that  railroads  are  pecmfarly  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State,  derive 
their  valuable  franchises  from  the  State,  and  at  times  are  vitc^ly  dependent  npon 
the  State  for  protection. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  this  method  of  taxation  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional. 
While  the  method  as  applied  to  railroads  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  can 
hardly  be  conceded  by  railroad  companies  to  be  within  the  Federal  Constitntion, 
it  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in  as  reasonably  satisfactory.  Indeed,  we  were 
informed  by  public  ofBcials  of  that  State  that  railroad  companies  generally  pre- 
ferred to  be  taxed  by  this  method,  even  though  the  amount  of  taxes  imposed 
abonld  be  as  large  or  even  somewhat  larger  than  under  the  general  property  tu, 
because  of  its  Bimplicity,  reliabihty,  certainty,  and  cheapness  to  both  State  ana 
railroads. 

From  the  table  compOcd  by  a  tax  commissioner  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  in  1698  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject  we  find  that  rail- 
roads of  the  first  class,  the  ayat  of  construction  of  which  aggregated  $276,013,119, 
paidatax  of  $1,338,065.14, or  about  forty-five  one-hnndredths  of  1  per  cent  of  such 
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Roftds  of  the  third  class,  costing  t],0Sl,433.  paid  a  tax  of  93,005.81,  or  aboat 
twenty-eight  one-hnndredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  ooet. 

Roads  ot  the  fourth  olass,  costing  $11 ,506,940,  paid  a  tax  of  $4,045.32,  or  about 
f  onr  and  one-third  one-hnndredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Boads  of  the  fifth  class,  costing  $15,253,962,  paid  a  tax  of  1^,487.61,  or  one  and 
six-tilths  one-bnndredthB  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

There  are  no  roads  belonging  to  the  second  class. 

The  yield  of  the  railroad  taxes  for  the  Tears  1383-1896  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 
Fiscal  year  ending  September  30— 

188a 1588,828.58 

1883 683,082.51 

1884 7r)t,309.44 

1886 7W,  195.67 

1886 _._ 747,870.99 

1887 7G3.994.5B 

1888 I,0(W,683.9« 

1889 947.772.04 

1890 : 1,008,559.04 

1891 1,110.046.M 

1892 1.220,674.88 

1898 :..,  1,156.260.76 

1894 1.438.758.66 

1898 1.175.752.53 

1896 1.173.798.(0 

1897 _.     1,2«S,094.64 

1898 ._ 1,247,867.08 

The  gross  earningH  of  Wisconsin  roads  for  1898  wei-e  $86,191 ,000  and  the  net 
eandngB  $12,225,000. 
The  taxes  paid  that  year  were  $1,247,357,  or  about  one-tonth  of  the  net  earnings. 
As  stated  elsewhere,  the  cost  of  this  class  of  property  affords  no  reliable  criterion 
of  its  tme  valne.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  bnsinesa  condition  of  Wisconsin  rail- 
roads. While  some  are  operated  with  profit  and  pay  large  dividends,  others  are 
not,  and  some  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  this  class  of  property  being  of  such 
peculiar  character,  its  corporate  elements  of  valne  so  ttuctiiating  and  changeable, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  measored  by  the  Ktandarda  applied  to  general  property.  The 
tme  cash  valne  of  a  railroad  can  probably  be  determined  only  by  the  result  of  its 
operation  for  a  period  of  years,  regardless  of  its  cost. 

In  1899  a  determined  effort  was  made  in  the  legislature  to  change  the  method 
of  taxation  in  the  State,  and  also  to  increase  the  amonnt  of  taxes  or  license  fees, 
but  nothing  definite  in  that  direction  was  accomplished. 

A  statute  was  enacted  creating  a  State  tax  commission  for  the  pnrpose  of 
Investiffating  the  existing  srstem  of  taxation  and  reporting  the  restilt  of  snch 
investigation  to  the  legialAtnre,  with  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  eastern  and  the  equalization  of  taxes  throughont  the  State. 

Tms  commiSBion  ia  now  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  its  important  work 
and  giving  special  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject  of  railroad  taxation, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the  present  system  of  license  fees  on 
gross  earnings  should  be  abolished  and  the  ad  valorem  method,  so  cilled,  adopted 
for  the  taiation  of  railroad  property;  or,  if  the  present  system  should  be  retained, 
what  method  should  be  adopted  to  determine  the  x>crceiitage  of  gross  earnings 
to  be  paid  which  will  make  the  tax  equal  to  the  rate  of  taxation  imposed  on  other 


prgpwty. 


K>vemorScofield.  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  for  1890,  made  the  following 
comments  and  recommendations  as  to  the  operation  of  the  license  system: 

"  I  am  conrinced  that,  while  the  license  evstem  of  taxing  certain  corporations 
now  in  force  is  the  most  practicable  method  yet  evolved,  it  yet  lias  elements  of 
unfairness  and  inequality  which  might,  i)arti^y  at  lea.-tt,  be  eliminated.  •  •  • 
Onr  present  graded  license  system  of  taxing  the  railroad  companies  contains  some 
glaring  inconsistencies.  We  have  under  this  system  five  classes  of  roads,  the 
classification  being  based  npon  the  earnings  per  mile.  The  first  class  pays  4  per 
cent  upon  its  gross  earnings.  The  second  dass  is  taxed  3^  per  cent  on  its  gross 
earnings.  The  fourth  class  pays  $6  per  mile  and  2i  per  cent  on  all  earnings  over 
$1,500  per  mile  up  to  $3,000  per  mile.     The  fifth  class  pays  $5  per  mile  only. 

"The  report  of  the  railroad  commissioner  of  the  State,  which  will  be  laid  befora 
you,  contains  some  figures  which  showthe  inequalities  of  thisclassification.  For 
instaDCe.  the  class  of  roads  which  pay  4  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings  pay  the 
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tlio  road.  The  third  olass,  which  pays  a  per  cent  of  their  groag  eaminKs,  payo  bnt 
twenty-eight  one-hnndredths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  cost.  The  fonmi  class  pays 
bnt  four  tuid  one-third  one-hnndredthfi  of  1  per  cent  npon  the  cost,  while  thenfth 


olftBapays  but  one  and  eight-tenths  one-hnndredtha  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  cost. 

"The  commiBsioner'B  report  ehows  that  some  of  theroads  which  pay  the  trifling 
sum  of  $S  per  mile  in  taies,  and  from  which  the  aggregate  sum  received  varies 
from  £00  upward,  show  in  their  own  reporte  large  eaminge,  and,  in  some  cases, 
that  the  management  of  the  roads  have  been  able  to  pay  large  dividends. 

"In  view  of  these  very  noticeable  inconsiBtencieB  I  recommend  that  the  classi- 
fication be  abolished  endrely  and  that  a  uniform  liccneo  fee  upon  the  gross  earn- 
inga  be  charged  all  roads  doing  busin'^ss  within  th<i  State,  regardlc^  of  what 
IJieir  mileaj^e  or  earnings  may  be.    If  the  4  per  cent  fee  upon  the  gross  earnings 


pay  were  charged  all  of  tne  roada,  the  income  of 

18  for  the  past  year,  wonld  be  largely  increased." 

In  pertional  conversation  with  Qoremor  Sconeld,  who  has  apparently  given  the 


subject  of  taxation  !n  WisconBin  very  careful  thought  and  Btudy,  he  highly  cl  __ 
mended  the  license  system  as  applied  to  the  taxation  of  railroads,  the  tax  being 
levied  b^  the  Stats  for  State  purposes,  stating  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  best  aystem 
yet  devised  for  the  taxation  of  aucli  property;  that,  in  Mb  opinion,  the  rail- 
Tooda  in  Wisconsin  paid  more  tases  according  to  property  valoe  than  any  other 
corporate  property  in  the  Stato;  and  that  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion,  from  the 
investigation  ne  had  made,  that  under  that  aystem  they  were  paying  their  full 
iax>porBonate  ehare  of  taxation,  apparently  having  taken  into  consideration  in 
reaching  that  conclnsion  the  fact  tnat  real  estate  is  grosaly  andervalned  and 
that  a  vast  amonnt  of  personal  property  escapee  taxation  under  the  local  oaaess- 
ment  system. 

SLEEPmci-GAK  COMPANIES. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1683  sleeping-^ar  companies  were  required  to  pay  an  annual 
license  fee  of  3  per  cent  of  tbeir  gross  earnings  made  by  the  nse  of  such  cars 
between  polnta  wltbin  the  State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

In  188G  the  atatnto  was  amended,  increasing  the  amonnt  to  4  per  cent  of  the  groes 
eamiiigs,  wUch  continued  to  be  the  rate  oiml  the  year  1899.  The  supreme  court 
of  Wisconsin  construed  the  act  to  mean  that  nnder  its  provisions  the  companies 
were  only  required  to  return  the  gross  earnings  they  derived  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  from  one  point  to  another  wholly  within  the  State,  and  it  such 
were  not  the  construction  of  the  act  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  interfering 
and  restricting  interstate  commerce.     (Stater.  PuUman  Co.,  S4  Wib.,  99.) 

This  decision  was  put  to  a  practical  ose  by  some  sleeping-car  companies  by  Bell- 
ing to  a  passenger  desiring  tranaportation  between  two  points  within  the  State  a 
ticket  to  some  point  beyond  the  State  line.  This  increased  mileage  was  of  no 
benefit  to  the  passenger,  and  the  sale  was  not  reported  in  the  annual  report  of 
earnings. 

The  limited  amount  of  earnings  so  returned  and  the  comparatively  small  benefit 
derived  by  the  State  from  such  taxation  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the 
field  of  sleeping-c^ir  company  taxes  in  the  years  1890  to  ISBS.inclnsive: 
1890 $1,865.67 


1895  $508.80 

1898 _ 3,031.14 

1897 904.75 


1892 1,214.96 

1898  1,193.04 

1894 1,323.39 

In  ISS!)  an  r.ct  w:v:  p-^^d  which  provides  for  an  assessment  of  the  actnal  valoe 
of  the  propertjr  of  sleeping-car  companies  within  the  State. 

By  the  provision  of  this  act  each  sleej)inK-car  company,  wherever  organized  or 
incorporated,  including  companies  ownmg  dining,  bnffet,  chair,  parlor,  and  palace 
cars,  ia  required  to  file  witt  the  State  treasurer,  during  the  month  of  July  in 
each  year,  a  report  under  oath  for  the  year  ending  April  30  next  preceding,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  company,  location  of  principal  office,  nature  and  when 
organized,  officers,  chief  officer  or  managing  agent  in  Wisconsin,  total  amonnt  of 
capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  par  value  and  market  value,  or,  if  no  market  value, 
the  actnal  value  of  the  shares,  situation  and  value  of  its  real  estate  in  Wisconsiu 
used  in  the  busineea,  location  and  value  of  all  its  real  estate  outside  of  Wisconsin 
nsed  in  the  bneiness,  total  length  of  lines  of  railroad  over  which  the  cars  of  sncb 
conipany  were  used  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere,  total  length  of  lines  over  which 
the  cars  of  snch  company  were  nsed  in  Wisconsin,  and  such  other  facts  or  infor- 
mation as  such  companv  may  deem  material  upon  the  question  of  the  taxable 
value  of  its  property  wiuiin  the  State. 


nn>nsTBLAL  oohhission. 

The  State  board  of  assesBment,  coneiBting  of  the  secretary  of  State,  State  treas- 


mlea,  after  hearing  etich  t^etiiaony  and  argument  as  Buch  sleeping-car  cc 
mar  offer: 

First.  It  shall  find  the  actual  valae  in  money  of  the  entire  amount  of  capital 
stock  of  each  Bleeping-car  company  used  ini^  eteeping-car  business,  and  Rom 
that  amonnt  it  shidl  deduct  the  actaal  vninc  of  all  real  estate  used  by  such  com- 
pany in  its  sleeping-car  business  without  tlieStat«,and  the  remainder  shall  be 
taken  and  considered  as  the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  company 
invested  in  its  sleeping-car  business. 

Second.  The  amount  so  obtained  is  then  divided  by  the  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  over  which  the  care  of  sncli  sleeping-car  company  were  need,  to  obtain 
the  value  per  mile.  The  value  per  mile  is  then  multipli^  by  the  number  of  mUes 
OTcr  which  such  cars  were  mn  within  the  State,  and  the  result  is  taken  and  con- 
sidered as  the  actual  value  of  the  property  of  such  sleeping-car  company  within 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  subject  to  taxation  and  assessment. 

The  board  thereupon  asseBses  such  value  and  levies  a  tai  thereon  for  the  use 
of  the  State  at  the  average  rate  of  taxation,  State  and  local  coiteolidated,  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  certifying  the  aeaeasment,  rate  of  levy,  and  the  amonnt  of  the 
8tat«  tax  to  liie  Btat«  treasurer,  who  thereupon  notifies  such  company  of  the  same 
by  registered  letter.  The  sleeping-car  company  is  then  given  80  days  after  the 
mailing  of  such  notice  within  which  to  pay  snoh  tax. 

Upon  neglect  to  so  pay  the  tax,  a  suit  may  he  commenced  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral ogsinat  such  company  to  collect  the  same,  together  with  a  penalty  of  10  per 
cent  M  the  total  amount  of  such  tax  and  costs  of  suit. 

Sleeping.«ar  property  which  is  owned  by  railway  companies,  and  the  groaa 
earnings  of  which  are  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  gross  earnings  of  such  railway  com- 
panies, la  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act. 

The  reanlt  of  the  operation  of  this  law  in  1699  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 


Item*. 

"•^S"" 

PullmaD  Pal- 
ace Car  Co. 

114,000,000 
*,  000,000 

Actual  Tslne  or  real  eitele  used  bj  eucb  commnr  Id  Its  binlQcai 

10,000,000 

Total  mllei  ot  ntlnnd  otci  wbJch  tbe  can  of  the  compan;  irere  nm. 

lo.02hEaioa 

K.W0.1St 

ifS'S? 

•i^SS 

FREiaHT-LINB  COMPANIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES. 

They  are  required  to  make  the  same  statement,  and  the  value  of  their  property 
is  ass^aed  by  a  similar  process  and  at  the  same  rate  as  sleeping-car  companies. 
The  results  for  1899  were  as  follows: 

Equipment  companies  or  freight  linea,  1S99. 


Itcmi. 

■•Sff* 

BwlttltBfriB- 
eiatorTrana- 
portatlonCo. 

ai7  Km  It  El- 

Mather  Hn- 
portallonCo. 

Actual  value  o(  enUre  amooat  of 

IST,(ll4.eO 

60,000,00 

I9»,COO.OO 

1518, 660.80 

r».7B0.H) 

luch  componrlnlubudDeci  wlUiiii 

7,0»,» 

BOO,  000. 00 

6!3,M0.30 

7B,7a.liO 

WISCONSIN    OOBPOBATION   TAXBS. 
Equipment  companies  or  freight  lines,  tSSS—CoatixnietL 


Bu«„».> 

e«llt  Rclili;- 
erator  Trane- 
port&tion  Co. 

Line.  Kansas 
City  Fruit  E»- 

roaoo  Tiina- 
porlaUoQ  Co. 

ToW  mtlee  ot  railroad  OTEC  which  thv 
can  of  the  ccmpBtir  were  lun 

•1.82 

to.  028152108 
10,06 

8.270 

no,  KM 

t0.02n62108 

W30.29 

«,  984, 260 
to.  010384 

t2, 849.89 

•0. 0281^108 
180.23 

sra 

NumboroImUciwiuiiiiUiJiiBuU.... 

6,601 
«3,1S3.Z1 

Avemeo  rate  ot  taxstlou,  Sute  and 
looiTcon»3llil!il«i,  in  the  Stale.... 

""ifFr 

WeMemRe- 

Cud  ah;  Mil- 

TbeCodab} 
Retr^tor 

UuloDRa- 

Actul  Talue  of  entire  Bmount 

I33,«B.» 

180,000.00 

169,100.00 

(100,000.00 

(200,000.00 

Acttul  TaluBot  r«il  Miiteu^^i'd 

sr^t^°r'B'J{^'.f.'.":':. 

AotaU  T»lne  o(  aipltal  «KKk. . . 

a3,«j>.i» 

SO,  000. 00 

60,100.00  1      100,000.00 

200,000.00 

'■iiaj's.irsr.s 

6,853 
IB6I,80 

to.cQsiBiloe 

l«S,3a2 
I0.40M 

6,eM 

12,814.  U 

lo.oBsis^oe 

276,  OM 

12,600.20 

10.028162108 

''ia^7 

2B,4fla 
tl07.26 

Number  ol  nijlei  wllhfn  thta 

6,704 
t6,S89.1S 

this  SUM  BuCject  CO  as«»<- 

Average  rale  ot  tainttoTi  stilc 

EXPRESS  COUPANIES. 

Prior  to  the  rear  1890  tho  only  tax  collected  from  express  companies  was  that 

levied  apon  tneii'  tangiljle  property,  as  Upon  the  property  of  private  persons, 
located  'witMn  the  various  taxinf;  districts  of  the  State,  their  intannble  property 
wholly  escaping;  taxation:  but  in  1890  an  aot  was  passed  providing  for  the  aaeees- 
ment  of  the  actual  valne  of  their  property  within  the  State. 

By  the  provisiona  of  this  act  any  person,  or  joint  etocfe  company,  partnership, 
association,  or  corporation,  whether  organized  or  incorporated,  conveying  to, 
from,  or  in  the  State  money  or  property  of  any  kind  by  express  (not  inuloding 
railroad  or  steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  ordinary  transportation  buaineea) 
is  deemed  to  be  an  express  company. 

Each  express  company  is  required  to  file  during  the  month  of  July  in  each 
year,  with  the  State  treasurer,  a  statement  in  the  form  prescribed  by  him  under 
oath,  showing,  with  reference  to  the  business  of  the  fi»3al  year  ending  .Tune  30 
next  preceding,  the  name  of  the  company,  its  nature,  location  of  principM  office, 
when  and  where  organized  or  incorporated,  officers,  authorized  capital  stock, 
capital  stock  issned,  number  of  shares,  their  par  and  market  value,  tneir  actual 
vMue;  the  situation,  income,  and  value  in  detail  of  its  real  estate  in  Wisconsin; 
the  total  income  and  cash  value  of  all  its  real  estate  situated  outpide  the  State,  a 
full  and  correct  inventory  at  tlie  true  cash  value  of  its  personal  property,  includ- 
ing moneys  and  credits  within  the  State;  the  true  casn  value  of  all  its  personal 
property,  includingmoney  and  credits,  outside  theState:  the  whole  length  and  the 
names  of  the  railroad  lines  andwater  and  stage  routes  over  which  it  did  business, 
and  separately,  in  detail,  the  portion  of  such  lines  and  routes  within  this  State, 
and  the  portion  of  such  routes  over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  witiiin 
the  State,  and  such  other  facts  or  information  as  may  bo  material  upon  the  question 
of  the  taxable  value  of  its  property  within  the  State.  ,  , 
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The  Btate  board  of  ftssesBment,  conaiatliig  of  the  eecretary  of  ntate,  State  treaa- 
nrer,  and  the  attorney-general,  thorenpon  meets  upon  the  third  Wedneeday  of 
Angnat  and  pT(x^eedH  to  assess  and  levy  the  tax  upon  the  property  of  sacb  express 
company  after  notioe  to  aach  company  of  the  time  of  hearing  npon  such  asseea- 

Af  ter  dne  hearing  the  board  proceeds  to  determine  the  tme  value  of  its  property 
according  to  the  following  roles: 

The  actual  v^ne  in  money  of  the  entire  amonnt  of  capital  stock  is  found. 

From  the  amonnt  so  obtained  is  deducted  the  actual  valne  of  all  real  estate 
sitnated  outside  the  State  and  the  actual  value  of  personal  property  not  used  iu 
the  express  businesB. 

The  remainder  is  taken  to  be  the  actual  valne  of  the  capital  atocfc  of  such  com- 
pany invested  iu  its  btiHinesa.  Sacb  amimnt  is  divided  by  tbe  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad,  stage,  water,  and  other  routes  over  which  the  company  did  business, 
and  the  v^ue  per  mile  so  obtained  is  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  miles  of 
route  within  the  Stat*,  exclusive  of  the  number  of  mDes  of  water  route  over  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States  within  the  State.  The  result  is  declared  to  be 
the  actual  valne  of  the  property  of  such  express  contiiauy  subject  to  taxation. 

The  board  then  proceeds  to  assess  and  levy  a  tax  thereon  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  at  the  average  rate  of  taxation,  State  and  local,  consolidated,  of  the  State. 
The  tax  HO  assesaed  and  levied  is  declared  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation. 

Failure  to  file  report  or  to  pay  the  tax  is  attended  by  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  assessed  for  taxation,  together  with  the  costs  of  suit  brought  by  the 
attorney-general  to  recover  the  amount  of  such  tax. 

The  following  reporta  will  show  the  methods  of  the  State  board  iu  the  assess- 
ment of  exprees  companies  under  the  law  fixed  by  the  legislature  in  189)1  and 
their  results: 

Express  companies,  1S!)9. 


Items. 

Adams  Ex- 
press Co. 

pix.Bs  c.x-Na- 

tlODsl  KipresB 

Ca 

clflc  Ex™resi 

Unfled  BlatGs 

Wealem  Ei- 
preaCo. 

Actual  value  In  money  of  en- 

na,  000, 000, 00 

R4,BiO,O0a.D0 

•■J13,000.00 

H.  MO,  000. 00 

•50, 000. W 

Valueof  real  estate  idtual«l 

3.070,567,52 

S.9e2,sn.a 

5,iy;5,e57.8a 

18,26!,1M.« 

7S5,M 

1,011,251,90 
981,160.00 

T.OJN,  838.75 

23,338.052,28 

785,91 

Actual  ™iQe  or  cupllBlstook. 

4.ooi,oei.27 

1,601,  W7. 72 

342.264,06 

2.607,565,10 

60,000,00 

Total  mllcfl  of  railroad,  Blage, 
water,  and    other    rouUa 

M3 

MS.  717. 70 
■$1,230,76 

tS6.0M 
8,161.87 

1118,871.13 

10,023162108 
t3,a».71 

6.140 
Me.  688 

87 
IS,  793. 18 

-■■na 

"iSS^Ml 
2.046.14 

IBS,  6*7.08 

^^« 

Numbflr  of  mila  over  whloh 
the  company  did  buslneM 

ansenment  aod  taiahon  Id 

■l0.4T4.a 

10.028152108 

^SlitTa^    lo^.'^iiSli: 

TBLEGEAPH  COMPANIES. 

Telegraph  companiee  are  required  to  file  annually  with  the  State  treasurer  a 
atatement,  under  oath,  showing  the  total  number  of  miles  of  their  telegraph  line, 
and  the  number  of  nulea  of  such  line  within  the  State,  the  number  ot  wires 
employed  on  each  division  of  such  line,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  miles  of  sin- 
gle wire  operated  within  the  State. 

Upon  the  filing  of  such  report  the  State  treasurer  isenes  to  each  telegraph  com- 
pany a  license,  upon  jiayment  of  the  license  fee  for  State  purposes,  which  laaafcd- 
lows:  For.theflrstwire,|l  per  mile;  for  the  second  wire,  50  cents  per  mile;  forthe 
third  wire,  85  c«iite  per  mile;  forthe  fourUi  and  each  additional  wire,  20  cents  per 
mile,  ^ 
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The  yield  of  the  tax  for  the  yeare  18Mt-18d8  waa  aa  MIowb: 

1800 17,775.77     1895 $9,999.45 

1891 8,681. Ifl     1898.. 10,817.56 

1898 9,226.53     1897- 10,684.28 

189;i 9,857.03     1888 10,883.15 

180-1.  - 9,S85.71 

TELEPHONE  COMPAKtBS. 

Telephone  companies  annoally  make  a  ewont  statemeot  of  their  grose  eaminga 
fo;- the  fiscal  year  endiug  DecemberSl,  and  file  the  same  with  the  State  treasurer, 
wlio  thereupon  issues  to  each  telephone  company  an  annnal  license,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  license  fee,  as  follows:  If  the  amonnt  of  groBs  eamingB  be  over 
$100,000.  8  per  cent  of  sach  )^oaa  earning;  if  under  $100,000,  Hi  per  cent.  A  pen- 
alty of  $5,000,  to  be  paid  the  State,  together  with  forfeiture  of  rights  and  fran- 
chises, follows  the  neglect  to  obtain  such  license. 

Such  taxation  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation,  and  »n  additional  license  fee  can 
not  be  imposed  by  a  municipality.  ( Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  it.  Oshkosh, 
62  Wis.,  32.) 

The  yield  of  snch  taxes  for  the  years  1890-1898  waa  as  follows: 

1890 $4,691.48     1895 $8,688.99 

1891 5,076.48     1890 9,7M.64 

1893 5,520.43     1897 10,777.14 

1893 11,705  71     1898 16,477.69 

1894 9,716.89 

STRBBT-EAILWAY  AND  BLBCTEIC  LIGHT  AND  POWBB  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  are  required  to  pay  annnally  to  the  treafiurer  of  the  city  or 
Tillage  from  which  their  nanchise  is  derived  a  tax  upon  their  gross  earnings,  ae 
shown  by  a  sworn  statement  filed  with  snch  treasurer. 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  graduated  as  follows: 

1.  Threeper  cent  upon  the  first  $800,000  and  4  per  cent  npon  all  amounts  ot  such 
receipts  over  $800,000. 

2.  Those  whose  gross  cash  receipts  are  less  than  $800,000  per  annum,  aa  follows: 
One  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  first  $250,000  or  less.  Hi  per  cent  on  ail  amounts 
of  such  receipts  over  $2SO,000.  Provision  is  made  for  the  apportiomnent  of  this 
license  fee  between  two  or  more  municipalities,  based  npon  the  number  of  miles 
of  track  or  wire  within  each;  also  where  the  track  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  principal  municipality  to  a  town  or  villaee,  such  municipuity  shall  receive  S 
portions  of  such  fee  to  1  in  such  town  or  village.  The  distinction  in  apportion- 
ment between  electric  com^tanies  and  railroad  companies  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  former  are  distinctively  local  corporations,  and  that  there  is  less  reason 
for  payment  of  their  license  fees  into  the  general  fonds  of  the  Stat^. 

Ot  the  taxes  so  collected,  the  State  receives  6  per  cent,  the  county  8  per  cent,  and 
the  municipalities  91  per  cent. 

Yield  of  taxes  to  State  on  street  raUways  and  electrio-Ught  compaitiea,  being  6 
per  cent  of  the  whole: 

18B6 $746.78 

1807 697.17 

1888 4,181.90 

GAS  AND  WATEB  COMPAinES. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  property  of  these 
companies  is  assessed.  In  addition,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  report  of  the 
tax  commission  of  1898: 

"After  vaiions  nnsnccessfal  attempts  in  some  cities  to  properly  tax  some  of  the 
corporations  of  these  classes,  and  i^ter  several  decisions  of  the  snpreme  court 
prescribing  the  legal  method,  a  statute  was  adopted  providing  for  the  taxing  of 
waterworks  companies  and  gas  plants. 

"By  this  mcthodall  the  land,  pipes,  appurtenances,  and  franchises  are  treated  aa 
personal  property  and  assessed  in  the  district  of  the  principal  ofBce  of  the  company, 
and  the  taxes  are  collected  like  other  taxes  on  personal  property;  and  where  the 
propeity  is  in  more  than  one  municipality  the  law  providee  Ki  the  apportionment 
of  tue  just  amount  to  each. 


:.Goo'^lc 
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"  The  Btatate  referred  to  ie  baaed  upon  the  rale  expressed  by  the  Bupreme  conn 
that  although  all  of  the  property  of  such  oorporationa,  incladlnc  the  fronchiBeB, 
should  be  assesBed  and  taxed,  the  difl'cront  kinds  of  property  marina  np  the  plant 
sboold  not  be  segregated,  bat  should  be  treated  for  the  pnrpoBee  of  uxation  as  an 
entirety. 

"  The  repreBantatiTea  of  Beyeral  companies  of  this  class  stated  that  tbef  wonid 
prefer  to  be  taxed  like  some  of  the  other  corporationa,  on  the  basis  of  eross  eani- 
tngs,  and  suggested  that  even  if  the  perccutage  were  eo  adjusted  that  the  amount 
of  taxation  were  somewhat  increased  over  the  amount  paid  tinder  the  present 
system  they  would  prefer  to  bear  it,  in  consideration  of  greater  nniformfty  and 
tneir  cousoquent  ability  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  the  expense  and  fixed 
charges  of  their  business. 

"  ITiere  would  seem  to  be  no  seriona  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  fair  yalne  ol  this 
form  of  property,  and  we  do  not  recommend  any  change. 

These  are  local  taxes,  and  the  aggregate  amount  can  not  be  given. 

TEUST,  ANNUITY,  AND  GUARAiJTy  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  an  annual  license  fee  of  $300,  and 
in  addition  thereto  2  per  cent  of  their  net  anuual  income.  The  whole  of  snch 
tax  is  received  by  the  btato,  this  is  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  except  those  upon  real  estate. 
The  tax  paid  by  loan  and  trust  companies  in  18Q8  was  $3,601.10. 

BANKS. 

Ho  tax  is  assessed  upon  the  capital  of  banks,  but  the  stock  of  each  stockholder 
Isasseeaed  to  him  at  its  value,  as  other  taxable  property,  in  the  asseeanient  district 
where  such  bank  is  located.  The  value  of  real  est«to  owned  by  bonks  is  not 
deducted  from  shares. 

Upon  demand  of  the  assessor  the  names  of  the  stockholders  and  tlie  number 
of  sharea  held  by  each  are  roqnired  to  be  fumislied  by  each  bank.  Bat  accoma- 
lated  profits  and  surplus  over  and  above  the  capital  stock  paid  In  are  assessed  for 
taxation  to  each  bank. 

The  tax  commission  of  1899  says  that  a  comparison  of  the  assessed  volnation  ot 
bank  stock  with  the  total  par  value,  as  shown  by  the  official  reports  in  18B7,  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  assessors'  valuations  ranged  from  nothing  at  all  to  over 
aOO  per  cent. 

The  par  value  of  the  stock  iu  National,  State,  and  private  banks  in  tbesommeT 
of  1897  was  $18,141,689,30.  The  surplus  and  undivided  pi'ofitsheldby  these  banks 
amounted  to  $6,078,334,  making  a  total  of  $34 ,31 5, 01 8. 2B,  while  the  total  asseesment 
of  bank  stock  for  the  whole  State  was  $7,588,890,  or  31  per  cent. 

making  certain  corrections  because  of  assessment  of  bank  stock  in  one  dty 
under  another  head,  it  is  made  to  appearthat  the  assee.sed  valuation  of  bank  stock 
ie  73  per  cent  of  its  par  value,  and  Hi  per  cent  of  the  sum  obtained  by  adding  the 
surplus  and  nndivided  profita  to  the  par  value.  The  commission  says,  however, 
that  there  ie  a  great  deal  of  bank  stock  in  the  State  that  pays  very  small  divi- 
dends, if  any,  and  is  not  salable  at  par. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  tax  commisaion  says  that  there  Is  no  form  of  propertr 


officers  and  the  value  of  the  c-apital  stock  being  easily  ascertalnM  by  a 
shares  are  generally  assessed  at  a  larger  propottion  of  their  real  value  than  any 
other  form  of  property  except,  iiossibly,  real  estate. 

The  commission  refers  to  the  injustice  done  to  banks  in  some  cities  by  the  foil- 
are  of  assessors  to  adopt  a  uniform  method  of  dutermining  the  volne  of  stock,  an 
evil  which  it  suggests  might  be  remedied  by  a  State  board. 

TITI^  QUABANTY  COMPANIES. 

Corporations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  or  guarantying  the  title  of  real 
estate  are  retjuired  to  pay  to  the  State  the  same  license  fees  required  of  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  and  such  fees  are  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 

BOOM  COMPANIES,  ETC. 

Persons  or  corporations  owning  or  operating  dams,  booms,  sluiceways,  or  other 
atructnres  in  any  navigable  stream  within  or  fot'ming  part  of  the  boondary  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  booming,  driving,  or  othervnse  Imnilling  logs  and  tlmbor 
of  any  kind,  havmg  authority  so  to  do  under  the  laws  of,  thif  State,  ore  required 
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to  pay  llcenee  fees  of  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  bnsinesa.  Where  the 
property  and  imDrovemente  of  each  person  or  compaay  necesBary  for  the  transac- 
ti(m  of  blB  or  its  onsinees  have  been  taxed  by  the  town,  city,  or  village  whero  the 
same  are  located,  thentheamonntof  anoh  toxea  may  be  deducted  from  the  license 
tee  above  tnentlOD«<L 

FLANK  AND  TOLL  BOADS. 

Owners  <rf  plank  and  toll  roads  are  reqnired  annually  to  pay  to  the  State  a 
license  fee  equal  to  8  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  sach  roads,  the  same  to  be 
In  lien  of  all  other  asaeeaments  or  taxes.  The  tax  paid  by  these  roads  in  1698  was 
96SaM. 

FIRE  AND  NAVIGATION  IN3UEANCB  COMPANIES. 

Companies  of  these  classes,  except  town,  chnrch,  and  mntnal  inaiitaiice  com- 
panies in  dtiesandTilla^itranBactbigbusinesB  in  Wieoonsinare  reqnired  to  pay 
to  the  commissioner  of  insorance  as  a  license  fee  "  2  per  cent  of  the  amoont  of 
_gToe8  income,  inclnding  cash,  notes,  receipts,  or  install m en t  notes  taken  for  pre- 
™'"™"  and  nsseesmente  on  premium  not«s  received  by  snch  company  during  the 
preceding  jrear  in  this  State,  as  shown  by  the  annuiQ  statement  of  its  business 
reqnired  to  be  made  by  law."  ' 

They  also  pay  for  the  benefit  of  organized  fire  departments  in  cities  and  villages 
where  they  are  maintained  3  per  cent  of  the  prenuums  received  in  aach  mnnici- 
palities,  make  certain  contributions  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  flze  patrols 
and  fire  departments  in  cities  and  villages  nndor  certain  conditions,  and  pay 
TarioUB  items  of  fees  to  the  inenrance  commissioner. 

While  these  exactions  are  not  imposed  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of 
the  State,  but  under  the  police  power  of  the  State,  they  considerably  add  to  the 
bnrdens  of  snch  companies,  and  should  be  mentioned  in  this  oonnection.  The 
amount  of  this  3  per  cent  tax  in  1988  was  $87,029.61. 

LIFE  INSintANCE  GOHFANIES. 


.OTgat  ...  .  . 

pay  to  the  State  treasurer  an  aonoal  license  fee  of  1  per  cent  of  their  gross  income, 
excepting  therefrom  the  rents  of  real  estate  upon  which  snch  company  has  paid 
taxes  assessed  as  upon  oth^  real  estate  similarly  situated,  and  excepting  income 
trom  Interest  on  United  States  bonds. 

Such  insurance  companies  arganlsed  without  the  State  pay  to  the  State  treas- 
urer an  annual  license  fee  of  1  per  oent  of  all  premiums  collected  from  residents 
ot  the  State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  The  entire  preminnts  collected. 
Including  preminm  notes  and  dividends  paid  to  the  insured,  are  so  taxed. 

All  other  insurance  companies  except  iratemal  societies,  including  assessment 
companies,  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  an  annual  license  of  $300. 

Prior  to  1899  life  insurance  companies  paid  an  annual  license  fee  of  $300,  and 
domestic  insurance  companies  paid  in  addition  3  per  cent  of  their  cosh  receipts 
for  premiums.  This  tax  was  in  lieu  of  all  taxation  except  on  real  estate.  For- 
eign assessment  companies  paid  an  annual  license  fee  of  $25.  Domestic  assess- 
ment companies  paid  no  tax.  The  amount  of  taxes  from  these  companies  In  1698, 
onder  the  old  law,  was  $30,747.10. 

CASUALTY  COMPANIES. 


The  total  Income  of  the  general  fund  of  the  State  for  1898  was  $3,971,140.73. 
Of  this,  $1,439,179.69  was  received  from  license  fees,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Licenxes. 

Baflroada $1,847,867.03 

Sleeping-osr  companies 852.89 

T^egniAoompanies 10,883.15 

TeU^ume  oonvanles 18,477.6!) 

Street-railway  companies  and  electric-light  companies 4,131.00 
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IJDenaet — Contmned. 

Loan  and  tmat  companies t3>604. 10 

Log  driTine  and  boom  companiee 1,709.93 

Plank-roaocompanies 688.50 

Insnrsnce  companies 145,430.72 

Total 1,428,178.09 

Of  the  balance  of  general  fnnd  receipts,  amonnting  to  91,MI  .961.03,  (1,140,800.70 
ivae  received  by  State  levies  on  {genera!  property  and  from  special  charges  and 
taxes  upon  civU  actions,  $333,660.38  being  received  from  charitable  and  penal 
InstitntionB  and  from  sundry  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

BEPOET  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  TAX  COMMISSION. 

Since  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Wisconsin  tax  system  was  prepared,  we  haTe 
received  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  WiBconsin  State  tai  commisedoti,  an  able, 
conservative,  and  valuable  contribntion  to  the  modem  literature  of  taxation,  con- 
taining some  matter  of  special  interest  at  this  time. 

The  preliminary  work  of  this  commission  in  1809  was  largely  devoted  to  th« 
examination  of  the  tax  laws  in  the  several  States,  the  publications  of  leading  econ- 
omists and  financiers,  the  reports  of  tax  commiseionB  in  different  States  nnder 
various  systems  of  taxation,  and  recommendations  for  improvement  in  universallj 
nneatisfactory  conditions. 

During  the  year  1900  the  commiasion  limited  the  scope  of  Its  original  work 
largely  to  ascertaining  the  actual  and  assessed  values  of  the  different  kinds  of 
taxable  property  of  the  State  taxed  under  different  systems,  for  the  purpose  ot 
comparing  the  taxes  paid  by  these  several  classes  and  ascertaining  the  relation 
of  taxes  paid  under  the  general -property  tax  and  nnder  the  license  system  in 
vogue  in  Uiat  Stat«,  or,  in  other  words,  of  determining  the  proportionate  bordena 
imposed  upon  different  classes  of  property. 

From  a  carefnl  examination  of  the  reports  of  sales  of  real  estate  and  aesesa- 
ments  of  the  same  property  filed  each  year  by  the  registers  of  deeds  of  the  several 
coantiee  of  the  Stat«  with  the  secretary  of  State,  and  other  data  and  information 
from  various  sources,  the  approximate  actual  value  of  the  taxable  real  estate  of 


be  11,193,867,499,  and  the  total ,_ 

years  was  $518,834,653,  and  from  these  two  respective  sums  theaverage  of 
value  was  found  to  be  43.4  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  actual  value. 

At  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  real  estate  sales  the  commissioners  also  made 
an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between  agriciiltural  property  and 
interests  represented  by  rauroad  and  other  quasi-public  corporations.  For  this 
— ^ose  an  attempt  to  find  the  actual  values  of  property  based  upon  sales  was 
!,  although  tney  point  out  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  problem  of 
making  comparison  of  properties  differing  ho  widely  in  product. 

In  the  compilation  of  data  of  farm  properties  they  sought  simply  to  find  some 
basis  for  comparison.  The  method  pursued  was  through  inquiry  among  6,000 
representative  farmers  fairly  distributed  tbronghont  the  State.  A  series  of  ques- 
tions was  propounded  calculated  to  discover:  First,  the  ratio  of  eroense  to  groas 
income  of  agncnltnre;  second,  what  percentage  of  gross  income  and  income  from 
operation  the  farmer  pays  in  taxes;  third,  what  relation  the  aasessment  <rf  per- 
sonal property,  compnsiug  implements  and  live  stock,  bears  to  his  total  aasees- 
mcnt,  and,  lastly,  the  opinions  of  farmers  as  to  the  ratio  which  the  assessed  value 
of  their  farm  real  estate  bears  to  the  real  value  of  the  property.  From  1,134 
replies,  sufficiently  clear  and  reliable  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  in  which  all  but  ~ 
6  counties  of  the  State  were  represented,  the  valae  of  the  lands  of  tiiese  farmers 
was  estimated  to  be  $6,007,036,  and  the  assessment  of  the  same  property  iu  169ft 
was  $3,109,927,  being  an  average  ratio  of  assessment  to  actual  value  of  88  per 
cent.  A  smaller  number,  964,  representing  64  counties,  made  a  statement  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  their  farms  and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  ttpon  the  asBesemeDts 
of  1899,  showing  gross  earnings  $871,351  and  taxes  (37,397,  or  about  4.3  per  cent 
of  gross  roceipte. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-six  farmers,  representing  58  counties,  gave  their  gross 
income  as  $687,469,  and  income  lees  expenses  $204^162,  the  ratio  of  gross  expenses 
to  gross  income  being  70.3  per  cent.  The  taxes  paid  by  these  666  farmers  aTei:aged 
18  per  cent  of  their  income  from  operation  or  net  income.  Of  the  593  farmers 
who  reported  their  asaessmentB  on  the  value  of  land,  implements,  and  live  stock. 
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the  i.verftge  ratio  of  aaaessmeDt  to  Bcta&l  vaine  was  the  name  as  in  the  caw*  of 
laud,  3S  per  cent,  the  ratio  of  asaessuieDt  to  actual  value  in  case  of  implementB 
beiDK  2d.T  per  cent,  and  la  caae  of  live  stock  46.3  per  cent.  Bedaced  to  brief  form 
theee  reenlta  are  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  asaeased  to  tnie  value  of  land S8 

Ratio  of  aaseseed  to  actnal  vnlae  of  iiDpletnenta 26.7 

Ratio  of  aaseseed  to  traevalue  of  livestock... 4S.3 

Percentage  of  ^roas  earnings  paid  in  taxes 4.S 

Percenta^  of  mconie  from  operation  paid  in  taxes 18 

Ratio  which  assessed  valae  of  farm  implemenUi  bears  to  total  assesement  of 

farmer 3.48 

Ratio  which  assessed  valae  of  live  stock  bears  to  real  estate  of  farmero 17.4 

While  theee  returns  are  cmde  and  uncertain  as  compared  with  the  returns  of 
manufactnTers  and  kindred  industries,  the  commission  expressed  the  belief  that 
even  on  so  limited  a  scale  they  indii;ate  in  some  de^o^ee  the  actual  conditions. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  the  comparison  of  this  farm prtmerty  upon  this  basis 
with  that  of  mannfactnring  plants,  railroads,  and  kindred  business  properties 
mnst  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  great  degree  gnesawork  against  comparative  accu- 
racy, although  for  popular  use  not  devoid  of  substantial  value. 

A  giTnilur  inquiry  among  mannf actniers  showed  the  average  assessed  value  to 
he  S7.2  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  in  1900.  The  results  of  inquiriee  concerning 
this  class  of  properties  were,  however,  admitted  to  be  very  meager  and  nnsatiB- 
factory. 

The  repreeentattvea  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State  who  were  invited  to 
appear  before  the  commission,  in  presenting  their  views  of  the  relative  burdens 
of  taxation  on  different  classes  of  property,  presented  statistics  of  data  collected 
by  them  in  16  of  the  TO  connties,  showing  tne  average  ratio  of  assessed  to  trne 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  of  all  classes  to  be  36.5  per  cent,  or  as  they 
claimed  about  one-third. 

A  somewhat  similar  Inquiry  by  the  commiseion  as  to  busineee  and  reeidence 
property  showed  the  assessed  valuation  to  be  S7.0  per  cent  of  the  actual  value,  and 
that  the  busineea  property  reported  npon  pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  18  per  cent 
of  gross  income  and  34  per  cent  of  net  income. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

nieratioof  the  assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  the  State,  ezclusive  of 

railroad  property,  to  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  was  19.82  per 
cent,  based  upon  the  assessors'  returns  for  1893.  Referring  to  the  personal  prop- 
erty, especially  that  of  an  intangible  character,  which  escapes  the  tax  rolls,  tlie 
COmmissioneTS  say  that  in  the  practical  administration  of  tax  laws  it  ia  apparent 
that  calculations  must  be  confined  to  that  actually  finding  a  place  upon  the  rolls. 
"  Speculation  as  to  how  much  escapes  win  not  miJie  ap  the  deQciency,  nor  can  it 
be  contended  that  the  evasioa  is  ground  for  lessening  the  just  burdens  on  prop- 
erty that  can  be  reached."  They  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ratio  of  assessed 
to  real  valae  of  personalty  on  the  rolls  is  snbstantially  the  same  aa  in  the  case  of 
real  eatate.  as.S  per  cent. 

A  like  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  merchants'  stocks  shows  the  assessed  value  to 
be  4S.6  per  cent  of  the  actaal  values,  ulthough  it  is  admitted  that  the  actoal  values 
given  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  mere  opinions  of  merchante,  and  that  the 
difference  may  be  less  than  indicated. 

These  methods,  based  upon  mere  opinioos,  are  estimates  of  owners,  and  render 
reanlts  of  very  doubtful  value  and  reliability  as  a  basis  for  taxation  as  compared 
with  the  values  of  classes  of  property  obtained  through  more  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive methods  based  upon  more  certain  principles  and  elements. 

It  is  shown  that  the  bankmg  capital  of  the  State  is  assessed  at  77.7  per  cent  of 
the  actnal  value  of  the  paid-up  stock,  at  68.1  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
paid-up  stock  and  surplus,  and  58  per  cent  of  the  actaal  value  of  paid-up  stock, 
surplus,  and  andivided  profits  combined. 

The  report  also  contams  on  interesting  account  of  a  laborious  and  painstaking 
effort  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  properties  of  quasi-public  corporations  of  the 
State,  for  the  nurixwe  of  comx>aring  the  burden  of  taxation  thereon  under  the  license 
^stem  with  tLat  on  property  of  other  kinds  under  the  general  property  tax,  and  of 
determining  whether  it  ia  advisable  to  readjust  the  ensting  system,  or  chan^  to 
the  assessment  of  the  property  of  :;n]-i>oTationf'  npon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  with  a 
view  to  taxing  it  upon  an  apptoxiiiiately  equal  basis  with  other  prcqter^. 
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Witb  this  «nd  in  rlew,  aheulngwHagiyentotheooimBelandrepreBeDtativea  of 

for  the  presentaSon  of  t 
present  system  of  license  fees  o    ^ 

srty  Tallied  and  asaessed  by  the  ad  valorem  system  or  geiier»i  propeny  ru. 

e  ad  valorem  method  is  atlopted,  what  mode  should  De  preecribed  for  the 
iHKBrtaimiw  of  the  volne  of  Auch  property  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
value  of  omer  taxable  property  in  the  Stat«?  If  the  license  system  Is  retained, 
what  mode  shonld  be  adopted  to  determine  the  percentage  of  groes  earnings  to  be 
paid  which  wonld  make  the  tax  paid  eqnal  to  the  taxation  imposed  npon  other 


property? 
Iliere  wa 


e  was  shown  to  be  substantial  agreement  between  oonnsel  for  the  com- 
panies represented  upon  the  following  propoBitions: 

1.  That  the  license-feesystemiscerbain,aimple,inexpenBiTe,  self -execnting, and 
afCOTds  a  faitly  reasonable  method  of  determuiitig  the  relative  tax  obligatiais  of 
the  different  railway  properties. 


2.  That  the  local  assessment  of  railroad  property  by  men  unfamiliar  with  socli 
property  is  expenslTe,  impracticable  if  not  ImposdlMe,  and  works  satiefaotorU; 
nather  to  the  pnblio  nor  to  the  railway  companies. 


8.  That  in  case  the  ad  valorem  basis  is  adopted  for  the  taxation  of  railroad 
property,  the  valuation  shall  be  made  by  a  central  authority. 

4.  That  under  the  existing  licenae-f  ee  system  the  railroads  are  now  paying  their 
jnst  and  full  share  of  taxes  or  more. 

The  commission  early  in  its  investigation  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
method  of  local  taxation  of  railroads  should  not  be  restored,  and  eliminated  it 
from  consideration.  It  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  ad  valorem  system  admin- 
istered bv  a  State  board  and  the  license  or  earnings  system,  and  concluded  that 
taxation  by  either  method  should  be  imposed  npon  the  entire  property  of  the  cor- 
poration according  to  valueor  earning  capacity, and  that  no  division  of  the  elements 
constituting  the  nnit  of  valne  or  ability  to  pav  should  be  permitted. 

&1  considering  the  ad  valorem  method,  the  foot  was  recognized  that  the  "vena- 
tion of  railroad  property  at  fall  value  and  other  kinds  at  one-half  valne  or  lees, 

when  the  same  rate  of  taxation  is  laid  on  *"-""   ' '~ ' ^■--t-i-  — ■• 

unjnst  that  the  constant  effort  and  inclinatio 
to  the  common  level,  or  sappoeed  equality." 

It  seems  to  be  further  assumed  tMt  the  leveling  process  most,  to  a  greater  or 
leas  extent,  depend  npon  the  discretton  of  the  sssessiiig  body,  and  that  if  complete 
and  accnrate  statistics  of  the  true  value  of  all  classes  of  propertv  in  the  State  were 
obtained  and  the  board  "  comprised  of  able,  experienced,  and  sMllfnl  members  of 
approved  integrity,  holding  a  continned  t«nure  of  office,"  the  valuation  of  snch 
property  might  be  held  in  proper  relation  to  other  classes  of  property  and  the 
valuation  and  taxation  made  with  approximate  justice  and  equity,  thus  clearly 
indicating  the  inherent  difficulty  and  weakness  of  the  ad-valorem  system  as 
applied  to  this  c]aae  of  property.  This  result,  says  the  commlssien,  would  have 
t£e  advantage  of  preventina;  fluctuation  in  the  revenue  in  times  of  depreBsion  or 
prosperity,  which  is  one  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  earnings  system. 

Beownizing  the  obvioos  advantwes  of  the  earnings  tax,  the  commission  says 
it  has  been  so  long  established  in  the  State  that  a  change  should  not  be  made 
unless  a  bettor  suMtitnte  is  shown. 

The  distinguishing  defects  in  the  earnings  tax,  snch  as  fluctuation  in  eiffnings 
and  taxes,  its  relation  to  expenditures,  and  the  validity  of  snch  a  tax  on  interstate 
earnings,  are  discussed  with  clearness  and  intelligence. 

The  commission  induEtriously  attempted  to  discover  some  reliable  method  for 
ascertaining  the  actual  value  olT  railroad  property  in  theState,wIiich  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  just  and  adequate  taxationof  such  property  under  the  ad  valorem 
system,  or  to  determine  the  rates  to  be  fixed  npon  gross  earnings  to  make  the  tax 
proportional  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  other  property. 

It  is  declared  that  the  argument  of  railroad  counsel  failed  to  point  oot  any 
practical  method  for  a  reliable  valuation.  Several  methods  were  suggested  by 
railroad  connsel,  none  of  which  were  adjnitted  to  be  even  approximately  correct, 
while  one  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  there  is  no  criterion  for  the  valuation  of 
railroad  property  that  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

The  conclusion  of  all  these  arguments  was  that  there  is  no  mode  of  determining 
the  value  of  railroad  property  which  can  be  relied  upon.  It  was  contended  that 
when  terminals  and  facilities  of  great  value  at  railroad  centers,  connections, 
contracts,  and  trafSo  arrangemente  with  other  railroads  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion, the  valne  of  through  lines  presented  a  problem  so  complex  as  to  be  incapable 
of  solution  by  aity  method,  investigation,  research,  or  exercise  of  human  judgment. 
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The  commlssloii,  howeTer,  ooncluded  that  whatever  the  dlfficnlties,  it  was  not 
wise  to  delay  an  honest  attempt  to  find  the  ralne  of  each  properties  by  the  beat 
possible  test.  It  expressed  the  belief  that  the  distribution  of  the  value  of  Kuch 
property  between  the  States  according  to  mileage  in  each  State  is  the  only  prac- 
tice method  and  as  nearly  aconrate  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 

In  the  adoption  of  a  methodfor  determining  the  value  of  this  cIohs  of  property, 
the  commission  reject«d  as  nndnly  expensive  the  employment  of  experts  to 
determine  the  phyrical  valne  of  the  raUroadB— a  method  employed  b^  the  Michigan 
tax  commisoon  during  the  past  year  with  results  of  very  qneationable  worth, 
even  forthe  pnrposeof  comparison  in  taxation.  Two  principal  sources  of  evi* 
dence  were  oDtainable,  thefint  beingthe  reports  of  railroads  containing  accounts 
of  the  cost  of  the  roods  and  equipment,  issues  of  stocks  and  funded  debts,  gross 
and  net  earnings,  operating  expenses,  interest  and  dividends  paid,  etc.;  the  second 
being  to  take  the  market  price  of  the  canital  stock  and  funded  debt  of  each  road 
for  a  certain  period  and  find  the  value  Dy  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  stocks 
and  bonds. 

The  average  market  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  was  compiled  from  the  best 
and  most  reHable  Bonrces  obtainable  for  periods  of  1,8,  andS  years,  and  the  valae 
of  railroad  property  in  WisconsiQ,  determined  by  the  milease  plan. 

The  market  values  ascertained  by  this  method  were  as  follows: 

Five-year  average |S17,9BS,718 

Three-year  average 831,850,461 

One-year  average 353,318,776 

Taking  the  aggregate  valne  of  all  the  taxable  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
State  as  ascertained  by  the  methods  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  the  total  taxes 
raised  for  the  year  189"  the  tax  rate  upon  that  valuation,  it  was  found,  would  have 
been  1.154G  per  cent.  For  the  purpose  of  comparsion  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
owners  of  real  and  personal  propc^y  with  that  which  would  fall  on  railroads 
on  the  ad  valorem  l^sis,  the  commission  took  the  average  market  price  of  the 
capital  stock  and  debt  for  the  S-year  period.  It  was  then  shown  that,  extendinv 
this  lllnstrativB  tax  npon  that  basis,  the  amount  of  tax  would  be  93.516,760.66. 
Based  npon  the  8-year  average  and  the  1-year  averse,  the  tax  wonld  of  course  be 
correspondingly  Ughw. 

It  was  further  shown  that  if,  instead  of  using  the  Average  rate  referred  to,  the 
aggregate  value  of  real  and  personal  property  was  added  to  the  a^regate  value 
of  the  railroads  on  the  5-year  basis,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  raised  &om  both 
classes  in  1899,  the  general  taxes  and  the  license  taxes,  the  rate  wonld  be  1.103, 
and  the  amount  paid  by  the  railroads  at  that  rate  would  have  been  $2,402,812.81. 

The  commission  also  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  "  a  too  radical  change 
might  affect  the  value  of  the  roads  and  cause  the  rates  charged  for  traffic  to  be 
increased."  From  these  ingenious  investigations  and  comparisons  the  commia- 
sion  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  change  the  existing  license-fee  system 
nntil  It  was  more  thoroughly  tested,  after  so  fixing  the  rat^  that  the  tax  on  gross 
earnings  would  be  placed  upon  a  basis  equitable  m  comparison  with  the  tax  on 
other  property. 

This  general  conclusion  wonld  appear  to  be  much  safer  and  sonnder  than  the 
methods  employed  in  the  comparisons.  In  fact,  these  methods  illustrate,  as  stated 
by  the  New  Jersey  commission,  "  how  imprac^cable  it  is  to  compare  two  thiogs 
which  are  essentially  dissimilar;  how  difflbult  and  unsatisfactory  it  is  to  make  a 
correct  and  Jost  comparison  of  two  systems  of  taxation  based  ux>on  dissimilar 
principles."  Such  comparisons  are  perhaps  useful  for  general  purposes,  bnt 
obviously  constitute  an  unsound  basis  for  tax  legislation.  The  principles  npon 
whioh  the  reniective  methods  are  based  must  be  the  primary  consideration,  and 
ttte  comparattTO  valuation  thus  obtained  secondary. 

In  DurBoing  these  methods  of  comparison  of  the  accurate  maximum  values  of 
one  class  of  property,  including  the  elements,  tangible  and  Intangible,  which  go 
to  make  up  earning  capacity,  with  other'Slasses  of  property  based  upon  property 
estimate  and  conjecture,  it  is  obvious  that  liberal  allowance  must  he  made 
throngh  the  judgment  and  discretioQ  of  those  conducting  the  comparisons,  and 
that  nnmerons  uements  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  are  likely  to  be  determined  in 
favor  of  classes  coming  nnder  the  general  property  tax.  A  reliable  authority  has 
stated,  in  substance,  that  the  method  of  arriving  at  values  by  capitalizing  earn- 
ings at  a  certain  percentage  (or  by  market  value  of  bonds  and  stock)  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  property  or  valuation  method,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  amounts  to  a  tax  npon  earmngs. 

The  application  to  one  class  of  property,  pecnfiar  and  complex  in  character,  of 
a  method  of  valuation  whioh  includes  not  only  tangibli)  property  yalnes,  bnt  moh 
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bnsineBS  management,  etc.,  and  to  other  classea  the  methodH  employea  by  th« 
fuseeBore  for  ascertainitiff  valaea  of  real  luiil  peraoual  property  in  genera],  can 
hardly  be  regarded  by  basinesH  and  industrial  intereata  aa  affording  an  approx- 
iiiiat«Iy  reliE^lo  be.siB  of  compariBon  or  as  calcnlated  to  deduce  soond  and  lineal 
coDcInsions.  The  BoandnesB  and  Justice  of  the  concloslons  reached  necisaarily 
depend  very  largely  npon  the  good  jndgment  of  the  commissioners. 

Valoatioiis  were  also  placed  npon  the  properties  of  street  railways,  telegraph 
companies,  and  telephone  companies  by  somewhat  giftiiiar  methods  for  like  pnr- 
poaes  of  comparison. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


radical  an  effort  to  bring  relief  might  tend  to  nentralize  the  good  which  wonid 
follow  npon  an  immediate  eqna1iz!>tion  of  the  tax  bnrden." 

The  conclnaions  of  the  commission  may  jnstly  be  regarded  as  more  eonnd  than 
the  methods  employed  for  comparison  of  property  values  and  as  reflecting  great 
credit  npon  the  judgment  and  discretion  or  the  commission.  They  recommend  aa 
follows: 

MAINTAIN  UOEHfiE'FSS  BTSTEK. 

That  the  license-fee  system  of  collecting  taxes  from  certain  corporations  be 
mai&tajned,  at  least  nntil  it  be  given  a  test  under  conditioDS  that  inll  make  the 
retnma  received  from  it  more  nearly  eqoal  to  what  would  be  collected  from  the 
same  properties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

UCENBB  FKE  TO  BE  COLLECTED  FBOK  BAUJtOADH. 

That  the  annnal  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  railroads  in  lien  of  all  other  taxes 
shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  annaal  gross  earnings  graded  from  a  minimum  of  8 
per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  tti  per  cent,  the  graduation  and  classification  to  be  as 
follows: 

Three  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads  whose  gross  earning  do  not 
exceed  $3,000  per  mile;  the  rate  thereafter  to  be  increased  from  the  minimum  of 
8  per  cent  by  adding  thereto  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for  each  tlOO  of  gross  earn- 
ings per  mile  until  tlie  gross  earnings  per  mile  shall  equal  $4,500  and  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  6i  per  cent  is  reached;  and  m  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all 
railroads  whose  gross  earnings  per  mile  are  $4,600  and  over.  Thus,  railroads 
whose  gross  earmngs  are  equal  to  $3,000  per  mile  will  pay  4  per  cent;  $4,000  per 
mile,  0  per  cent;  $4,500  per  mile,  or  over,  51  per  cent. 

The  railroads  in  lUOO  on  the  earnings  of  1899  paid  the  sum  of  $1,646,730.68  on 
gross  earnings  of  $30,487,403.07.  The  above  classification  on  the  per  cent  of  the 
gross  earnings  U  applied  to  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  1896  will  give  a 
revenne  of  approxmiately  $3,1S0,000. 

BBALL  NOT  BE  A  WAIVBB. 

That  ttte  payment  of  a  license  fee  on  the  gross  earnings  reported  to  the  State 
treasurer  by  tLe  railroads,  and  the  granting  of  a  license  to  operate  the  railroad  in 
the  State  shall  not  be  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  recover  snch  further  snm  aa  inves- 
tigatios  may  show  ought  to  have  been  paid. 

BEAS8ESS1IENT. 

railroads  under  ' 
held  invalid  on  grounds  not  affecting'  the  justice  a 
board  shall  be  designated  and  empowered  to  reassess  the  amount  of  the  Ucense 
fee  which  should  have  been  paid  upon  the  property  of  the  railroad  corporations 
at  the  actnal  valne ,  and  to  levy  a  tax  thereon  for  the  nae  of  the  State. 

8TBBBT  BAILWATS  AITD  ELEOTfilO  LiaHTDia  AND  POWEB  COHPANIEB. 

That  the  annual  license  fee  charged  the  above-named  companies  shall  be  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  receipts  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  8  per  cent  to  a  maii- 
mom  of  G  per  cent,  graded  and  claaaiaed  as  follows:  Three  per  cent  of  the  annual 
grow  receipts  of  aU  companies  whose  earoings  per  annum  shall  not  exceed  $26,000; 
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and  thereafter  to  be  iscreafied  from  the  minimum  rate  of  8  per  cent  bv  adding 
thereto  one-tentii  of  1  per  cent  for  each  additional  $7,600  of  gross  receipts  ovet 
$85,000  until  gross  receipts  of  $100,000  are  reached,  when  the  rate  will  be  4  per 
cent;  and  increased  from  i  per  cent  by  adding  thereto  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for 
each  additional  $10,000  of  gross  receipts  over  $100,000  nntil  annual  gross  receipts 
of  $300,000  are  reached,  when  the  rate  will  be  5  per  cent;  then  6  per  cent  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  snch  companies  whose  gross  receipts  per  annnm  shall  exceed 
$300,000. 

TBLEPHONB  OOMFANIRB. 

That  the  annnal  license  fee  which  shall  be  charged  telephone  companies  shall 
be  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts,  ran^g  from  a  minimum  of  8  per  cent  to  a 
maiimum  of  5  per  cent,  graded  and  classified  as  follows;  Three  per  cent  on  the 
gross  receipts  of^all  telephone  companies  whose  gross  receipts  per  annnm  shall  not 
exceed  $36,000;  the  rate  thereafter  to  be  increased  from  the  minimum  rate  of  8 
per  cent  by  adding  thereto  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for  each  additional  $7,500  of 
gross  receipts  over  $35,000  nntil  gross  receipts  of  $100,000  are  reached,  when  the 
rat«  vrill  be  4  per  cent;  thereafter  to  be  increased  from  4  per  cent  by  adding 
thereto  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for  each  additional  $10,000  of  gross  receipts  over 
$100,000  nntil  $200,000  of  gross  receipts  are  reached,  when  the  rate  will  be  5j>er 
cent;  then  S  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  such  companies  whose  gross  receipts 
per  annnm  shktl  exceed  $300,000. 

TELBGBAPH  COUFANIKB. 

That  telegraph  companies  mierating  in  the  Stat«  be  taxed  on  the  ad  yalorem 
basis,  tiie  assessment  to  be  made  by  a  State  board  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  sleep- 
ing car,  express,  freight  line,  and  equipment  companies. 

EXPREBB  OOHPANIES. 

That  Chapter  TH,  laws  1896,  be  changed  so  as  to  more  specifically  define  the 
property  to  oe  dedncted  in  making  the  assessment  of  express  companies.  The 
companies  have  made  the  claim  that  the  property  "  not  nsed  in  the  business  of 
snch  express  company  "  should  bedeductedoefove  making  the  assessment  of  their 
property.  It  was  contended  in  the  hearings  before  the  State  board  of  assessment 
Qiat  a  large  amonnt  of  personal  property,  consisting  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  other  eecorilies  coustitnting  the  capital  of  the  companies  was  not  nsed  in  the 
express  business.  While  such  property  is  not  actually  used  in  the  transportation 
bosiness  of  the  companies,  it  gives  strength  and  credit,  which  enable  them  to  do 
a  large  amount  of  business.  The  State  board  of  assessment  being  in  donbt  as  to 
tiie  right  to  include  such  property  In  the  valuation  of  theeipress  companies,  have 
allowed  snch  deduction  in  view  of  the  indefinite  provisions  of  the  statute. 

FORBIOR  00HPOKATI0N8. 

l?hat  the  statutes  prescribing  the  conditions  upon  which  foreign  corporations 
ore  permitted  to  transact  business  in  this  State  be  amended  in  important  particu- 
lars to  secure  their  better  regulation,  control,  and  taxation.  Such  corporations 
should  at  least  be  compelled  to  file  their  charters  or  articles  of  incorporation  and 
pay  the  same  fees  as  are  required  of  domestic  corporations.  They  should  also 
make  reports  of  the  capital  employed  within  the  State,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  demanded.  A  reasonable  license  fee  should  be  imposed  on  snch 
corporations  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  corporate  powers  and  franchises 
in  carrying  on  their  business  within  the  State. 

INEKEtlTANCE  OK  SDCOBaSION  TAX. 

That  a  change  be  made  in  chapter  S60,  laws  of  1899,  which  provides  for  a  tax  on 
Inheritances  or  transfers  of  personal  property.  This  is  generally  commended  as 
a  jnst  and  wise  measure,  and  reaches  for  tuation  a  large  volume  of  intangible 
property  which  would  otherwise  escape.  .  The  act,  however,  has  two  provisiona 
which  exempt  certain  property  that  ought  to  pay  the  inheritance  tax.  The  first 
is  that  part  of  section  11  which  reads  as  follows; 

''There  shall  be  deducted  from  such  valuation  an  amount  eqnal  to  the  fair 
valuation  of  all  personal  propertj[  over  and  above  $10,000  upon  which  the  testator, 
intestate,  grantor,  vendor,  bargainer,  or  donor  has  paid  the  previous  year  a  per- 
sonal property  tax," 
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Thic  prOTiBion  shotild  be  stricken  oat.  The  other  provldoti  which  ahonld  bIbo 
be  Btrickea  oat  is  the  last  olaow  of  eection  19,  which  reoda  as  f  oUowb: 

"  In  case  of  any  transf  ar  of  any  sharea  of  the  capital  etook  of  any  oorporatloii 
which  owns  real  eatate,  the  proportionate  market  valae  of  its  real  estate  taxed  as 
each  shall  be  dedacted  from  the  appraised  ralae  of  any  snoh  sharee  so  bansfwred 
and  taxed  as  herein  provided." 

The  real  estate  of  the  cori>OTatlon,  the  proportionate  value  of  which  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  appraised  valae  of  the  capital  stock,  may  be  aitaated  in  this  or 
other  States,  so  that  the  clause  as  it  now  stands  will  remit  in  the  exeiuptiDn  of 
capital  stock  to  a  large  extent  from  the  payment  of  the  inheritance  tax,  as  nearly 
every  corporation  owns  niore  or  less  real  estate.  The  increasinK  volume  of  thi^ 
species  ot  intanKibla  property  now  escapimt  ordinary  taxation  snoold  at  least  be 
sahjeot  to  the  Inheritanoe  tax.  Section  18  of  the  law  oonfemng  iuriadlction  npon 
the  ooon^  court  to  determine  the  cash  value  of  the  estate,  without  anpointing 
appnUsers,  should  be  amended  bo  as  to  provide  for  notice  of  the  time  and  place  ^ 
heoringt  which  is  esMntial  to  th»  validity  of  the  loooeedinga. 
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&t  this  State  considerable  effort  gf  u  consoiTatlTe  character  has  boea  made 
daring  recent  years  to  improve  the  crude  and  inadeqnate  general  property  tax 
Bf  stem  adopted  in  an  early  day,  before  corporate  property  had  assumed  any  con- 
Bidorable  proportions.  The  prop'esa  of  reform  m  the  taxation  of  proper^  in 
corporate  and  intangible  forms  and  the  adoption  of  more  modem  methods  has, 
however,  apparently  been  impeded  by  the  ambignous  constitutioiial  provision 
that  "the  property  of  all  corporationa  for  pecuniary  profit  shall  be  subject  to 
tazationtheBameaBtbatof  inmviduale;  "by  the  tenacity  with  which  pnblio  sentd- 
ment  of  the  State  clinKs  to  the  idea  of  taxing  such  forms  in  "  the  same  manner, 
to  the  same  extent,  at&esameratee,  and  for  the  same  purposes"  as  the  property 
of  Indlvldn^,  and  the  apparent  reluctance  to  supplement  the  general  pn^>erty 
tax  by  the  adoption  of  entirely  separate  and  diatinotive  methods  for  the  taxation 
of  special  classes  of  corporate  property  by  uniform  Stat«  assessments.  Consid- 
erate progress  has,  however,  been  made  since  the  report  of  the  tax  commission 
in  1893  by  the  revision  of  the  tax  code  in  1897,  and  the  good  efCeota  of  changes 
already  made  will  donbtless  be  conducive  to  still  greaterprogressin  that  direction. 

The  report  of  the  tax  commission  referred  to  is  a  conuibution  to  the  literatnre 
of  taiadon  in  American  States  lacking  in  positive  force  and  virility.  It  was  the 
avowed  "  aim  of  the  commission,  next  to  bringing  abont  a  readjustment  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation, to  see  that  these  burdens  were  not  increased."  It  expresses 
the  firm  belief  that  the  bill  proposed  by  it,  if  placed  upon  the  statute  book, 
would  accomplish  both  these  reforms;  that  it  would  even  "have  a  tendency 
actually  to  lessen  the  public  burdens  as  to  those  who  now  pay  tazee." 

Thus  prepared,  "  the  measure  is  submitted  for  the  critical  constderatlon  of  the 
people  who  must  furnish  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  the  coanties,  and  to  whom 
these  revenues  belong  for  disbursement."  As  an  educational  source  regarding 
just,  uniform,  and  progressive  taxation,  to  the  people  who  must  "furmsh  the 
revenues,"  it  falls  short.  The  commission  seems  to  follow  rather  than  lead  public 
sentiment. 

Still  it  would  hw^y  be  charitable  to  conclude  that  the  commissionars  proceeded 
upon  the  asmunptlon  of  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  system  of  taxation  In  that 
State.  Rather  ahonld  it  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  changes 
recommended  were  followed  by  the  legislature  in  the  revision  of  the  tax  code  in 
1897,  that  they  sought  what  was  then  attainable  in  legislation  rather  than  the 
framing  of  correct  scientific  methods  and  theories  of  taxation.  Some  defidrai- 
oiee  in  the  existing  methods  and  in  administration  are  mildly  set  forth,  bat  no 
positive  or  radical  changes  in  methods  are  recommended ,  the  conunlssioners  appar- 
ently confining  themselves  to  the  better  enforcement  of  the  prevailing  general 
property  tax  and  its  adaptation  to  changing  economical  conditiona. 

Tliey  advert  to  the  fact  that  corporations  are  multiplying  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population:  that  statutory  provisions  for  taxing  corporationa 
in  general  remain  practically  unchanged  smce  the  time  when  there  were  very 
few  of  them  in  the  State,  and  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  asBesBoni  in  many 
cases  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  their  listing;  yet  they  confine  tliemselvea  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  corporation  organization  tax  and  aim  "to  render  the  man- 
ner of  listing  and  assessing  corporations  clear  and  nnambignons  and  so  as  to 
secore  from  them  contribations  to  the  public  revenue  proportioned  in  amount  to 
those  supplied  by  individuals, " 

No  dennil«  recommendations  were  made  or  opinions  expressed  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  divorcement  of  the  sources  of  the  State  and  local  revenues,  any  opinion 
for  or  af^ainst  such  a  change  being  expressly  withheld,  the  bill  presented  simply 
containing  altemalive  provisions  in  that  regard,  resulting  in  the  retention  of  the 
existing  method. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  in  respect  to  organization  tax, 
oorpoiation  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  otber  snggeetionB  were  followed  in  part 
only  by  the  legislature  in  the  revision  of  the  code,  although  the  laws  were  con- 
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stringent  methods  adopted,  which  ore  expected  to  greatly  Increaae  the  valn&tioti 
and  diBcoTe^  of  property  for  taxation. 

Little  seed  be  said  with  reepect  to  the  general  ayetem  in  vogne  as  applied  to 
real  and  penoual  property  in  general.  It  is  the  cmde  general  property  tax  by  local 
iiiiiiiKwiiiiiiil,  IliiiiiijNii  iiliii  fill  nil  II  111  iilTli  iiiii.  Till  Till  III,  I  iiiiiilj.  mill  apportioned  State 
taxes,  mingled  with  the  piimitiTe  equalization  oh  between  townsliips  by  connty 
bouoB  of  review  and  among  coonties  by  a  etate  board  of  eqnalizadon. 

During  the  hiennial  period  from  Jnly  1 ,  1697,  to  Jnne  80. 1899,  the  State  receipta 
from  connty  levies  were  f4,0S5,767.T5;  from  corporations,  viz,  insorance,  tele- 
phone, express,  and  telegraph,  |S75,G9e.5T;  the  remainder  of  Btate  revennes  being 
from  officers'  fees,  collateral  inheritances,  and  miecellaneoaB  sonroes. 

We  win  refer  in  detail  to  the  provisions  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of 
various  classes  of  corporate  property. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  REAL  AND  PEBSONAL  PROPERTY. 

The  executiTe  conncil,  or  State  board  of  review,  fix  the  rate  of  taxation  for 
State  reveuaes  npon  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  vritMn  the  State,  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  general  State  purposes  bemg  fixed  by  the  general 
asBembly.  The  rates  for  ordlnanr  connty  revenues,  sapportof  schools  and  other 
local  pnrpoaee.are  limited  by  statute.  The  amonnte  required  within  these  limi- 
tations are  levied  by  theboud  of  supervlaois  in  each  county  opon  the  asseeaed 


, _       y  support 

other  property  essential  to  livelihood. 

The  Doard  of  supervisors  constitutes  the  county  board  of  review,  and  adjusts 
the  assesBmente  of  the  several  townships,  cities,  and  towns,  and  the  State  execu- 
tive conncil  acte  as  a  State  board  of  review  for  the  adjostment  of  valuations  of 
the  several  counties. 

In  the  aeeesBment  laws  it  is  especially  provided  that  all  property  subject  to  tax- 
ation shall  be  valued  at  its  actual  value,  meaning  its  value  in  the  market  in  the 
ordinarv  course  of  trade,  and  asuessed  for  taxation  at  2S  ^r  cent  of  Buch  actual 
value,  tne  purpose  of  this  unique  method  of  assessment  being  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  excessive  levies  upon  a  basis  of  full  valuation,  there  being  a  conetitntional 
limitation  upon  the  power  to  create  municliial  indebtedness. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  individuals  and  private  corporationB  is  taxa- 
ble loc^y  for  M>th  State  and  local  pniposee.  Aside  from  the  liberal  statntoi^ 
exemptions,  it  is  designed  to  bring  all  kinds  of  property  upon  the  rolls  by  uni- 
form methods  and  rates,  and  to  accomplish  that  object  uiere  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  construction  of  the  term  "  double  taxation,"  the  evils  of 
that  injustice  being  apparently  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  escape  of  property 
from  single  taxation. 

For  the  pnipoees  of  taxation,  credite  are  expressly  defined  to  include  "  every 
claim  or  demand  doe  or  to  become  due  for  money, labor,  or  other  valnable  thing; 
every  annnity  or  sum  of  money  receivable  at  stated  periods  and  all  money  or 
property  of  any  kind  secured  b^  deed,  title,  mortgage,  bond,  or  otherwise,  and 
all  moneys  of  every  kind,  credits,  and  corporation  shares  or  stock  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  notes,  accounts,  contracts,  bills  of  exchange,  jndgmente. 
choees  in  action,  liens  of  any  kind,  and  securities  other  than  those  of  the  United 
States." 

It  has  been  held  that  the  taxation  of  a  mortg^e  debt  In  the  hands  of  a  mort- 
gagee and  also  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  l£e  mortgagor  doee  not  oonstitnte 
double  taxation,  and  tiiat,  although  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  a  corporation 
to  the  corporation  and  the  shares  of  its  stock  to  the  holders  thereof  may  amount 
to  double  taxation,  it  is  not  unconstitutional. 

The  statute  provides  for  a.Iimited  and  conditional  deduction  of  debts  from  the 
amount  of  money  or  credite  listed  by  any  person,  being  limited  to  the  gross 
smonnt  of  all  debts  owing  in  good  faith  and  not  formed  with  a  view  to  decreasing 
taxation,  and  it  being  specifl&olly  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
deduction  on  account  of  any  indebtedness  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  non- 
taxable property.  Deductions  for  debts  are  made  only  from  moneys  and  credite. 
The  bill  proposed  by  the  tax  commission  omitted  all  provisions  for  deduction  of 
indebtedness  of  any  kind,  from  the  amount  of  moneys  and  credite,  but  the  legis- 
lature did  not  follow  their  plan  in  this  respect. 
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An  attempt  is  loade  to  secure  by  law  a  fair  and  equitable  listing  of  all  the  tax- 
able property  of  individuala  and  corporationa,  the  values,  however,  beinif  fixed 
by  the  asseseore.  The  local  aseeseor  is  required  to  list  and  assess  the  property  of 
each  taxpayer  with  his  assistance,  the  owner  being  reunired  to  liat  bis  oroperty 
onder  oath  sabscribed  by  him  and  administered  by  toe  assessor,  refnsiu  to  tal^ 
which  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor.  The  assessor  is  required  to  fix  the  value 
of  property  assessed,  and  at  the  time  it  is  made,  to  notify  the  owner  in  writing  of 
the  valnation  pnt  npon  his  property,  directinK  him  to  appear  before  the  board 
of  review  and  show  why  the  assessment  shonld  be  changed  if  he  feels  aggrieved. 
-  In  case  any  person  reA;iaes  to  list  property  the  assessor  assesses  it  according  to 
the  best  information  obtainable,  and  adds  to  the  taxable  valuation  100  per  cent. 
Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  jegard  to  his  taxable 
property  is  declared  gnilt^  of  perjnry. 

Each  grain,  ice,  and  coal  dealer  is  assessable  npon  the  average  amount  of  capital 
used  b^  aim  in  conducting  his  bosineee,  eetimatod  in  manner  provided. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  listing  and  assessment  of  stocks  of  merchandise  t^ 
inventory  at  the  average  valne  of  such  stocks  during  the  preceding  year.  This 
applies  uso  to  corporations  engt^ed  principaUy  in  mercantile  business,  such  taxa- 
tion being  in  lien  of  any  tax  ou  corpoiate  shares. 

The  property  of  manufacturers  which  enters  into  the  combination  or  manufac- 
ture of  products  is  listed  and  assessed  in  like  manner  with  merchandise  as  to 
average  value,  the  real  estate,  fnclnding  machinery,  being  separately  asswsed. 
Ckirporations  engaged  in  manufactoring  are  required  to  list  their  real  estate,  per- 
sonal prox>erty,  moneys,  and  credits  in  like  manner  as  required  of  individoals, 
and  when  so  listed  and  assessed  the  shares  of  stock  of  such  corixirations  are  exempt 
from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  their  owners. 

Personalty  is  listed  and  assessed  each  year,  and  real  estate  Is  listed  and  valued 
in  each  odd-numbered  ysar,  buildings  erected  thereon  being  assessed  in  any  year. 

Although  Iowa  is  distinctively  an  agrlcnlturaJ  State  and  the  property  npon  the 
whole  less  oomploz  In  character  than  in  some  of  the  States  reported  upon,  the 
statutes  requiring  the  assessment  of  property  at  its  full  value  seem  to  have  been, 
under  former  methods  at  least,  universally  ignored.  This  condition  led  to  the 
appointment  in  1898  of  the  special  revenue  commission  to  examine  the  revenne 
laws  and  report  necessary  and  desirable  changes;  the  present  tax  code,  enacted  in 
1897,  following  in  many  respects  the  recommendations  of  that  commission.  The 
investigation  showed  at  that  time  that  realty  was  varionsly  aesessed  at  from  17 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  its  true  value,  averaging  38  per  cent;  that  personalty 
was  listed  at  about  80  per  cent,  a  sufflcieut  amount  of  personalty  escaping  alto- 
gether to  bring  the  latter  fieoredown  to  SO  per  cent.  This  commission, in  tnecon- 
sideration  of  remedies  for  toe  injustice  of  this  varied  undervaluation  of  propwty, 
unanimously  opposed  the  soggestion  of  a  proportionate  valuation,  as  a  rule  fraught 
with  evil  results  and  operating  in  practical  ox>eration  against  the  man  of  small 
means.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  code  conditions  as  to 
valuation  of  both  real  and  personal  property  have  improved,  and  that  under  the 
listing  systems  in  force  property  is  more  fully  and  adequately  valued  for  taxa- 
.Hon.  Whether  this  beliei  is  the  proverbiaJ  result  of  the  "new  broom,"  or 
whether  the  change  will  result  in  permanent  improvement,  can  perhaps  be  hardly 
determined  at  this  time. 

UORTGAOES. 

Encumbered  real  estate  is  assessed  to  the  owner  at  Ite  taxable  value,  and  mort- 
gases  are  assessed  as  personal  property  to  the  owners  thereof  at  their  taxable 
vEOue.  It  has  l)een  held  by  the  courts  that  this  practice  does  not  constitute  double 
taxation. 

This  subject  received  special  consideration  by  the  tax  coromission,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  tlieir  rexwrt  upon  and  discussion  of  toe  subject; 

"  The  exemption  of  the  mortgaged  part  of  realty  from  the  assessment  of  suob 
realty  to  toe  holder  toereof  and  hsting  the  value  of  such  mortgaged  part  to  the 
holder  of  the  security  was  among  toe  first  snggestions  made  to  memDers  of  toe 
commission.  The  discussions  on  trie  subject  which  have  been  extensively  indulged 
in  for  many  years  past  had,  moreover,  attracted  toeir  attention  individually  long 
before  toeir  appointment.  Several  of  the  States  had  enacted  the  principle  into 
law,  and  one  (California)  had  made  it  a  part  of  the  constitution.  But  the  com- 
mission is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  to  adopt  toe  measure  would  be  unwise 
and  ill<^cal,  and,  moreover,  unsatisfactory  to  those  urging  the  change,  and  dam- 
itgiag  to  the  iutereste  whose  benefit  is  contemplated  toereby.    Under  the  existing 
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law  all  realty  Is  assesBed  as  sach.  The  commiseion  can  conceive  of  nothioe  which 
will  improve  this  eaaentlally  jnet  mode  of  taxation.  Realty  can  not  benidden, 
■ "  ''i  market valite  is  not  difficultof  estiraation.    Your  c         '    ' 


bat  think  it  unwise  to  withdraw  anyjMttt  of  it  from  the  tai  Uat  merely  because 
each  part  eecares  an  indebtedness.  The  oommisaion  is  not  anaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  measare  in  qneatioa  does  not  In  terms  contemplate  withdrawing  the 
property  mortgaged  from  taxation  and  that  it  proposes  that  taxation  shall  be 


the  law  requires  the  securitiee  to  be  listed  for  taxation,  the  same  as  other  prop- 
erty, and  taxea  are  paid  thereon.  In  respect  of  obligations  held  in  other  States 
thatareBecnredbysnchmortg'ages.they,  of  course,  can  not  bo  reached  for  taxation 
by  any  enactment  made  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  such  obligations.  Such 
legislation  would  be  an  imuairment  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract, 

"  The  effect,  therefore,  of  adopting  the  measure  proposed  would,  as  to  existing 
contracts,  be  simply  to  release  mortgaged  realty  to  the  extent  of  the  incnmbranc« 
from  all  taxation.  In  respect  of  contracta  made  after  the  adox)tion  of  soch  a 
measure,  the  commisaion  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fact  that  the  mortgagee  mnst 
pay  the  taxea  on  the  mortga^jed  part  of  the  realty  would  have  the  effect  of  oom- 
peuing  borrowers  to  pay  a  hisher  rata  of  intareet,  at  least  when  obtaining  money 
from  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

'■  The  relief  of  the  burdened  holders  of  property  is  the  oBtensible  object  of  the 
measure.  This  relief,  if  any,  under  existmg  conti'aote  would  be  entirely  at  the 
expenseof  the  pablic  revenues.  As  to  fntnre  contracts,  it  wonld  be  aabsuuiti^y 
neutralized  by  increased  rates  of  interest. 

"The  man  who  loans  money  naturally  prefers  to  pay  his  taxes  where  hereaidefl 
and  where  he  more  directly  receives  the  benefit  of  its  payment  and  where  he  may 
have  9om.e  voice  iu  the  matter  of  taxes  imposed  upon  it.  All  other  things  being 
eqnal,  he  will  select  that  field  for  investment  which  ^ves  him  that  privilege,  and 
woich  has  in  it  the  least  element  of  nncertainty.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  tnat  he 
iiooB  not  pay  taxee  at  h^  home  upon  the  biTestment.  The  commission  knows  of 
no  State  or  Territo^  throughout  the  Republic  the  laws  of  which  do  not  contem- 
plate the  taxation  of  the  credits  held  by  its  people,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  their  laws  are  not  complied  with.  Moreover,  whether  such  secarities  are  or 
are  not  taxed  in  other  States,  the  commission  thinks  it  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
reach  all  assessable  property  of  our  own  people  without  raising  questions  con- 
cerning the  taxation  of  those  in  other  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  State  to  which  the  lender  is  uuder  most  obligation,  that  where 
he  resides  and  has  perhaps  accumulated  his  money  or  that  which  temporarily 
affords  him  an  investment.  His  course  will  not  depend  upon  the  determination 
of  that  question.  He  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  he  shall  send  hia  money  to 
this  State  or  another,  and  the  greater  favorableness  of  the  conditions  will  deter- 
mine him.  Those  vrho  to-day  are  furnishing  our  people  the  cheapest  money  on 
their  farms  have  already  largely  inserted  clauses  in  their  mortgages  requiring  the 
borrower  to  pay  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  upon  the  obligations  seonred  bv 
the  mortgages,  and  reserving  the  option,  in  the  event  of  the  assessment  of  sucn 
taxes,  to  declare  the  whole  amount  due  and  collectible  at  once. 

"  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  onr  needs  in  this  direo? 
tion  are  principally  suppUed  by  citizens  and  corporations  of  our  own  State.  This 
is  not  true.  Our  cheapest  money  comes  lar^y  from  the  insorance  oompaniei 
and  savings  hanks  of  New  England,  and  while  our  own  loan  and  trust  compa- 
nies may  be  the  owners,  as  appears  of  record,  yet  they  are  in  fact  held  by  Eastern 
inveetora  ot  by  Eastern  trust  companies  to  secure  the  debenture  bonds  Issued  by 
the  local  company.  One  Iowa  company,  in  its  recently  published  report,  shows 
a  larger  amonitt  m  outstanding  deb^ture  bonds  and  mortaagea  than  is  embraced 
in  the  capital  of  all  the  banks  m  the  dtf  of  Des  Hoines.  The  taxation  of  foreign 
mortgages  wonld  be  the  harvest  of  Uw  local  money  leaner  by  reason  of  advanced 
rates. 

"Aga 

should'  .  ._.    .    .        , .  

the  East  should  be  taxed  for  the  amount  due  him  from,  the  local  merchant,  and  a 
corresponding  exemption  made  to  such  local  merchant?  The  wholesale  merchant 
may  not  receive  int^est  on  his  ioTeBtment,  bnt  he  has  its  equivalent  in  the  profits 
on  its  salra.  If  this  rule  were  applied,  how  many  local  merchants  would  obtain 
a  credit  on  their  purchases  tiiat  would  allow  them  to  carry  their  customers  to 
the  extent  now  posmblet  A^inst  all  deductions  for  indebtedness  there  are 
other  reasons: 

"1.  The  landowner,  the  man  with  stock,  and  the  owner  of  fixed  permanent 
property,  which  would  Incdud*  as  well  corporatioD  stocks,  would  not  have  the 
9]WMtanltiM  saajof*d  by  tiu  marcluDt,  Out  brokar,  tiia  ilfltr  In  (rain  or 
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stock,  or  the  Epecolator  or  dealer  in  an^  of  those  ooimnoditiefl  which  are  readily 
exchangeable,  to  increase  or  shift  their  indebtedness  to  meet  the  Tisit  of  the 
assessor.  Merchants  could  order  their  supply  of  goods  for  ns  months  or  a  year 
in  advance,  Kiving  their  notes  'withont  interest  therefor,  yet  using  due  care  that 
9  goods  sBonld  not  be  in  stock  nor  in  transit  nntil  ^ter  ttte  date  fixed  for 


.  It  wonld  open  the  door  to  the  areatioti  of  all  jaanner  of  contingent  if  not 
fictitious  indebtedness,  tmtil  much  of  the  property  now  upon  the  tax  books  would 
have  taken  wings  in  pursuit  of  the  already  elusive  'moneys  and  credits'  of  the  cap- 
italist and  stock  of  the  farm,  which,  year  by  year,  is  thus  steadily  declining  in  its 
average  assessed  value. 

"8.  Another  reason  is  that  the  man  doing  bnaineBs  largely  upon  Txirrowed  capi- 
tal would,  if  allowed  to  deduct  his  indebtedness,  have  a  decided  advantage  in  tue 
matter  of  taxation  over  his  competitor  doing  business  on  his  own  capital.  Thus 
the  tendency  would  be  to  multiply  indebtedness,  to  drive  out  of  the  State  the 
capital  even  of  the  business  man  where  the  assessor  could  not  find  it,  and  cause 
h'"^  to  do  business  upon  his  credit,  backed,  possibly,  if  necessary,  by  bis  untaxed 
investments  in  other  StattiS  as  collateral.  If  this  is  regarded  as  fanciful,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  done  to  a  very  considerable  eit«nt  by  shrewd  Eastern  budness 
men,  and  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by  the  tax  authorities  of  other  States, 

"  The  commission  caused  Inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  working  of  the  proposed 
measure  where  it  has  been  enacted,  into  law,  and  especially  in  the  Stat«  of  Cali- 
fornia, where,  aa  stated  before,  it  Is  a  constitutional  provision.  The  tenor  of 
advices  from  that  State  is  to  the  effect  that  borrowers  pay  the  taxes  on  mortgages 
through  enhanced  rates  of  interest.  Some  of  the  letters  say  that  both  borrowers 
and  lenders  are  satisfied  with  the  status,  the  former  because  their  assessmants  are 
reduced,  the  latter  because  their  net  retnms  from  the  inyeetment  are  as  good 
(after  paying  tbe  taxes)  as  before  the  present  system  was  adopted.  Other  S&tes 
which  have  adopted  the  measure  have  considerably  modified  it,  and  one  has  aban- 
doned it  entirely.  In  most  of  these  States  the  parties  have  direct^  or  indirectly 
inserted  a  stipulation  that  the  borrower  shall  pav  the  taxes.  The  State  of  Oregon 
has  given  the  proposed  measure  a  very  thorougn  trial.  In  1889  it  was  enacted 
into  law  in  that  State.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  however,  an  act 
was  passed  making  valid  all  contracts  by  which  the  borrower  aereed  to  pay  the 
tax  on  the  debt,  even  though  the  latter  bore  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  allowed 
by  law.  This  agreement  is  said  to  be  always  exacted- as  may  be  well  beUeved, 
and  the  lender  paid  no  tax.  Finally,  after  10  years'  of  experience  with  the  law, 
tbe  legislature  of  Ore^gon,  at  the  instance  of  the  some  interests  which  had 
procured  its  passage  onginally,  has  just  repealed  it,  and  adopted  the  plan  recom- 
mended in  this  biO,  of  probitnting  any  deduction  whatera  on  account  of  indebt- 

""■  VALUATIONS. 

The  actual  valne  of  land  in  1899 |1, 904, 983, 766 

The  actual  value  of  town  lots  in  189D 873,520,290 

Actual  valueof  all  realestate 1,S78,45S,0BS 

Exemptions 13,077,738 

Total 1,866,876,838 

Taxable  value  of  real  estate  (35  per  cent) 391,618,831 

Actual  valne  of  personalty 861,196,017 

Taxable  value  of  personal^ 90,399,004 

Actual  value  of  vehicles,  1899 0,326,383 

Actual  valueof  household  goods,  1899 2,418,553 

Actual  value  of  moneys  and  credits 106,683,840 

Actual  value  of  corporation  stocks 33,133,498 

Actual  value  of  merchandise 69,940,418 

Actual  yaltie  of  other  personalty 20,404,400 

Personalty  other  than  live  stock 210,906,047 

Actual  value  live  stock 144,200,970 

Actual  value  personalty 861,196,017 

State  tax,  1898 1.788,176.63 

Total  State  and  local  taxes 18,807,090.1« 
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Private  banks  or  banfcera  are  reqaired  to  famish  to  the  local  atmeeaot  a  sworn 
statoment  of  the  amount  of  uioneTB,  the  actual  value  of  credita,  amoant  of  depoeite 
and  bills  payable,  the  actual  valne  of  bonds  and  stocks,  and  all  other  property 
pertaining  to  their  business. 

Their  real  estate  is  specially  listed  and  valued  for  taxation  the  same  as  otheo* 
real  estate. 

The  OKK^egate  actaal  value  of  moneys  and  credits,  less  the  amonnts  of  deposits 
and  debts  owing,  and  the  aggregate  actual  value  of  bonds  and  stocks,  except  sncb 
as  may  be  exempt  or  otherwise  taxed  in  this  State,  and  all  other  property  per- 
taining to  the  business,  is  assessed  locally  at  2fi  per  cent  of  its  actntu  valne. 

Shares  of  stock  of  fTational  bonks  are  assessed  to  individual  stockholders  where 
the  bank  is  located,  the  ofBcers  of  snch  banks  being  required  to  famish  the  assessor 
with  a  list  of  stocUiolders  and  the  nmaber  of  shiu^s  owned  by  each,  and  to  list  to 
each  stockholder  the  total  valne  of  his  shares. 

Shares  of  stock  of  State  and  savings  banks  and  loan  and  tmst  companies  are 
assessed  to  snch  banks  and  companies  and  not  to  the  individual  stockholders. 
To  aid  the  assessor  in  fixing  the  valne  of  snch  shares,  these  varioos  corporations 
are  required  to  famish  him  with  a  verified  statement  of  property,  similar  to  that 
required  of  private  banks,  together  wid  sorplns  earnings,  and  the  assessor,  from 
such  statement  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  obtain,  fixes  the  value  of 
the  stock,  taking  into  account  the  capital,  sarolus,  and  undivided  earnings,  the 
real  estate  being  dedocted  and  asseesea  separately,  as  other  real  estate. 

The  fact  that  stock  in  a  National  bank  is  assessed  to  the  shareholder,  while  sav- 
ings banks  are  taxed  npon  capital  stock  and  the  shares  are  not  t&xable  to  holders, 
does  not  render  the  tax  on  National-bank  stock  to  the  holders  illegal,  as  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  statute,  providing  that  the  tax  on  snch  stock  shall  be  no  higher 
than  that  imposed  on  other  moneyed  capital,  and  no  greater  than  on  the  other 
class  of  banks. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  holder  of  stock  in  National  banks  may  set-off  against 
It  indebtedness  owing  by  him,  based,  according  to  the  Iowa  statute,  on  actual 
consideration.  Wheuier  the  owner  of  shares  of  stock  in  a  Stete  bank  can  setHoff 
debts  f^;ainfit  the  tax  on  snch  stock,  taxed  directly  to  the  bank,  does  not  appear  to 
be  entiroly  clear. 

This  class  of  property  is  taxed,  with  local  property  in  general,  at  local  rates,  and 
under  the  more  strict  provisions  for  obtaining  a  certain,  uniform,  full  valuaticai 
of  such  property  than  m  the  case  of  property  in  general  taxed  locally,  the  bur- 
den of  tuation  wonld  appear  to  be  corresponaingly  greater. 

SHARES  OP  CORPOaATION  STOCK. 

The  riiarea  of  stock  in  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
for  pecnniary  profit,  except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  are  assessable  to 
the  owners  thereof  at  the  place  where  its  principal  business  is  transacted,  the 
assessment  being  on  the  value  of  snch  shares  on  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each 
year.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  capital  in  real  estate  is  deducted  from  the 
value  of  shares,  such  real  estate  being  assessed  as  other  real  estate,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  such  corporations,  except  realestate  situate  within  the  State,  is  not  other- 
wise assessed.  Veriflod  annual  statements  are  required  to  be  furnished  to  the 
loc^  assessor,  showing  authorised  capital  stock  and  number  of  shares  thereof; 
number  of  shores  issued,  and  par  value  of  each;  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  on 
each  share,  and  the  total  capital  paid  in;  description  and  value  of  each  tract  of 
real  estate;  date,  rate  per  cent,  ana  amoont  of  each  dividend  declared  and  amount 
of  capital  on  which  it  was  declared;  gross  and  net  earnings,  respectively,  during 
the  year,  and  amount  of  surplus;  amount  of  profit  added  to  sinking  fund;  highest 
price  of  sales  of  stock  between  the  let  and  10th  days  of  January  of  the  current 
year;  highest  sales  of  stock  during  the  preceding  year,  and  average  price  of  sales. 

The  assessor  has  the  power  to  fix,  arbitrarily,  the  value  of  snch  snares  of  stock 
n^on  the  facts  contained  in  the  statements  furnished  or  upon  any  information 
within  his  possession  or  that  may  come  to  him. 

AU  soch  corporations  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  taxes  so  assessed  to  share- 
holders, and  may  recover  taxespaid  from  stockholders,  having  a  lien  therefor  upon 
the  stock  and  unpaid  dividends  enforceable  by  sale  of  the  stock. 

It  is  not  very  clear  just  what  kinds  of  property  are  in  practice  assessed  under 
thrae  provisions.  OneofBcer  says  in  regard  to  them,  "Itlooksasif  the  legislature 
had  provided  a  way  to  assess  all  the  property  it  could  think  of  and  then  threw  in 
this  section  as  a  drag  net  to  catoh  anything  that  might  be  found." 
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STOCK  OF  BUILDINQ  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

^Moial  provision  is  made  for  the  aasesament  and  taxation  of  this  class  of  pron- 
ertf,  the  shares  of  stock  in  snch  aasociations  being  (uweseed  and  taxed  to  tbe 
incfividiial  holders  thereof  at  their  place  of  residence.  When  snch  an  association 
maintains  areserve.ezpense,  or  other  fnnd,  tbe  amonnt  thereof  is  assessed  against 
tbe  association  as  other  personal  proper^  at  its  place  of  bnsinesB. 

Each  associatioii  ia  required  to  make  the  same  verified  statement  as  other  oor- 
porations,  and  in  addition,  mnst  state  the  total  amonutot  reserve  or  other  funds, 
and  the  actual  valne  of  its  shares  of  stock. 

Each  local  association  is  also  required  to  mail  annnally  to  the  several  oonntf 
anditors  of  tbe  State  verified  statements, ^lowin^thename and  post-ofBoe address 
of  every  fltockholder  residing  in  their  respective  connties,  together  witi  the 
unmber  and  valne  of  aharea  owned  by  each  person. 

The  auditor  of  State  isrequiredtosend  to  the  various  county  auditors  the  name 
and  post-office  address  of  each  stockholder  of  a  foreign  asaocialion  residing  in  t^eir 
respective  connties,  with  the  number  and  value  of  shares  owned  by  each,  as  rmacttA 
to  him  by  snch  association  in  compliance  vrith  the  law  governing  snoh  Maomation. 

The  county  auditor  in  tnm  furnishes  each  local  assessor  with  the  nams  of  each 
stockholder  in  his  district  and  the  number  and  value  of  shares  owned  by  him, 
which  are  assessed  and  taxed  with  other  property  at  local  rates. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

Each  telegraph  and  telephone  company  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  auditor  of 
State  an  annual  verified  report  showing: 

1.  The  total  number  of  miles  owned,  operated,  or  leased  within  the  State. 

2.  The  average  number  of  poles  per  mile  and  the  whole  nnmber  within  tbe 
State. 

3.  The  total  number  of  miles  in  each  separate  line  and  the  number  ci  separate 
wires  thereon. 

4.  The  whole  number  and  valueof  stations  and  their  value,  including  fumiture. 

5.  The  whole  number  of  instrnments  on  each  line  and  the  gross  rental  charges 
per  instrument. 

S.  The  gross  receipts  and  operating  expenses  for  the  previous  year  on  bosineBa 
originating  and  terminating  in  the  State. 

7.  Other  gross  receipts  and  operating  expenses. 

8.  The  total  capital  stock. 

Q.  Tbe  number  of  shares  issued  and  outstanding  and  t^Le  par  or  (ace  value  of 
eadi. 

10.  Thentarket  value  of  such  shares  on  January  1  preceding,  and  If  they  have 
no  market  valne,  then  the  actual  value. 

11.  All  real  estate  and  other  property  subject  to  local  taxation  within  the  State. 

12.  The  real  estate  and  improvements  thereon  ovmed  and  taxed  ontside  the  State 
and  the  actual  value  thereof  where  located. 

13.  All  mortsuges  upon  its  property,  with  dates  and  amounts  thereof. 

14.  The  total  length  of  lines  and  the  total  length  of  lines  outside  the  State. 
Such  statement  is  laid  before  the  Steto  executive  council,  which,  if  it  deems  it 

Insufficient,  may  require  such  other  or  further  statenient  as  it  may  desire.  A 
penalty  of  $100  per  day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  furnish  tbe  required  statement. 

The  executive  council  is  required  to  determine  and  fijc  the  actual  cash  value  of 
the  property  of  such  companies  in  the  State  from  such  statements  and  other 
information  obtained,  also  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  all  jHroperty  of 
such  companies,  including  franchises  and  the  use  of  the  property  in  connection 
with  lines  oataide  the  State,  makinK  such  dedactdon  as  may  be  necessary  on 
account  of  extra  value  of  property  outside  the  State  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  property  within  the  State,  including  in  ite  valuation  property  of  every  kind — 
re^,  personal,  or  mixed — and  such  property  is  not  taxable  in  any  other  manner. 

Telegraph  lines  owned  and  operated  by  any  railway  oompany  exclusively  for 
its  business,  reported  under  the  law  for  the  taxation  of  rulway  property,  are 
exempted  from  the  above  tax. 

It  will  be  olraerved  that  the  rules  provided  for  the  assessment  of  this  class  of 
property  on  property  values  are  quite  general  in  character,  leaviOK  the  final  val- 
uation largely  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  tbe  asseeaiiig  ofilcers:  the  pur- 
pose being  to  subject  this  class  of  property  at  an  ad  valorem  unit  valuation  to 
taxation  equivalent  to  tbe  taxes  impeded  upon  property  in  geueraL    It  is  am 
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attempt  to  adapt  the  geoeral  property  tax  to  this  class  of  property  and  secure  a 
ftill  valnatioii  thereof. 

The  taxable  valne  of  this  class  of  property  in  1809  was  $1,028,845,  and  amoant 
of  taxes  paid  about  S3S,00D.  This  amount  was  paid  under  the  law  then  in  force, 
based  upon  imit  vaLuation  by  the  eiecative  council,  the  rate  being  fixed  by  the 
State  oooncil  "at  the  average  rate"  throughout  the  State,  not  including  local 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  special  aesesaments,  and  was  paid  into  the  State  treasory. 
nndsT  the  amended  law  now  in  force,  as  above  set  forth,  the  taxes  on  these  com- 
paniea  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  ezecntive  council  ascertains  the  valne  per  mUe  of  the  property  of  each 
oompany  by  dividing  the  total  yalne  by  the  number  of  miles  witbin  the  State,  the 
nemt  beinB  deemed  to  be  the  actnal  ^ue  of  property  within  the  State,  the  tax- 
aUe  value  being  one-fonrth  of  the  actual  value,  as  in  case  of  other  property. 

Any  company  interested  has  a  right  to  appear  before  the  council  and  be  heard 
on  the  qneetiOQ  of  valuation  of  its  property  for  taxation. 

The  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  State  is  then  apportioned  omon^  the 
oonnties  in  proportion  to  mileage;  the  respective  amounts  are  then  duly  certified 
to  county  auditors,  and  in  turn  apportioned  to  local  taxing  districts  and  taxes 
collected  and  disposed  of  as  other  taxes  on  real  estate. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  such  property  "shall  be  taxable  upon  said  osseea- 
ment  at  Uie  same  rates,  by  the  samenfflcers  anil  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  prop- 
erty of  indlvidnals  "  within  the  local  taxing  districts,  and  collected  at  the  same 
time  and  mannsr  as  other  taxes.  Property  not  exclusively  used  in  the  business 
is  taxable  as  other  property,  and  the  shares  of  capital  stock  are  axempt  from  other 
taxation. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

In  the  taxation  of  insoronce  companies  Iowa  has  recently  taken  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  gsner^  property  tax  prevailing  in  the  general  system  ctf  taxa- 
tion in  tiiat  State,  and  may  oe  said  to  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

In  the  new  taxation  code.adopted  in  1897,  a  schedule  of  oiacriminating  or  infer- 
ential taxes  upon  insurance  companies,  based  upon  groaa  premiums,  was  inaugu- 
rated. Statements  of  the  business  of  all  companies  operating  within  the  State 
aifl  leqoiTed,  and  taxes  upon  the  gross  premiums  are  paid  Into  the  State  treasury 
at  tlie  nm«  of  the  mnWng  of  the  statements.  Under  the  original  law  these  State 
taxes  were  in  lieu  of  aU  other  taxes.  State  and  local,  except  on  real  estate  and 

Ccnntnniss  organized  in  foreign  countries  doing  business  in  lovra  are  required 
to  pay  8^  per  cent  of  the  gross  premiuma  received  for  insurance  on  property  or 
Uvea  of  persons  within  the  State.  Companies  organized  in  any  State  other  than 
Iowa  pay  3^  per  cent  and  the  rate  on  companies  organised  within  the  State  and 
on  stiptuated  premluia  or  assessment  associations  outside  the  State  is  1  per  cent. 
Upon  filing  receipts  for  the  payment  of  taxes  they  are  entitled  to  certificates  of 
authori^  to  do  Dusinees  vdthln  the  State.  No  deduction  on  account  of  any 
indebt«£tes8  Is  allowed. 

This  law  imposing  differential  taxes  on  insurance  companies  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  throughout  the  country,  and  seems  to  have  formed  a  prece- 
dent for  the  introduction  ot  similar  measures  in  the  legislatures  of  other  States. 

By  reason  of  the  precedent  established,  rather  than  any  eicessiveness  in  these 
discriminationB,  the  law  was  met  with  positive  opposition  on  the  port  ot  foreign 
companies,  and  active  steps  have  been  tahen  to  t^  its  validity. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  a  Swiss  company,  through  the  minister  to 
Hub  country,  protested  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  against  the  law, 
alleging  that  the  law  was  in  contravention  of  treaty  stipulations  guaranteeing  to 
Swiss  (mmpaniee  the  privileges  granted  to  domestic  companies.  The  protest  was 
submitted  to  the  governor  cut  Iowa,  but  the  attorney-general  of  the  Slate  held  in 
an  opinion  tiiat  the  law  did  not  violate  any  treaty  agreement  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  and  the  matter  in  tliiB  instance  has  proceeded  no  farther. 

Taxes  were  paid  under  formal  protest  by  foreigTi  companies  generally,  and  a 
test  case  brought  in  the  conrts,  in  which  the  vahditv  of  the  discrimination  was 
sustained  by  the  local  and  supreme  courts,  it  being  held  that  the  State  was  acting 
fully  within  its  constitutional  rights  in  placing  a  discriminating  tax  on  foreign 
insurance  companies. 

Another  company  in  1800  sought  to  enjoin  the  State  treasurer  from  collecting 
the  tax  andar  this  law,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  positively  afBrmea 
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In  &  decitrion  by  Judge  Shinis  in  the  oaae  of  Manchester  Pire  loBitranoe  Gomptuiy 
et  al.  V.  John  Herriott,  treasurer  (91  Fed.  Bep.,  7It). 

In  thia  case  it  was  ijeclared  that  the  bnrden  waa  not  a  tax  imposed  apon  the 
tangible  property  of  companies,  bnt,  in  the  form  of  a  t&i  iniposed  as  a  condition 
npon  their  nght  to  continue  in  WsineeB  in  Iowa,  was  within  the  right  and  power 
of  the  State  to  impoee. 

It  was  held  fortLer  tbat  the  State  in  the  adoption  of  this  law  was  not  esercixing 
its  right  to  snbjeot  property  or  persona  within  the  State  to  taxation,  thereby 
becoming  sabjeot  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  oonstitntion  requiring  equality  in 
the  hardens  imposed;  bat  was  exerdsinK  ita  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  npon 
which  foreign  oorponitions  might  be  allowed  to  do  or  continne  business  witnin 
the  State,  and  that  it  was  not  for  the  oourts  to  question  the  expediency  or  justice 
of  the  conditions  imposed.    This  case,  so  tar  as  we  know,  ha«  not  been  appealed. 

The  expediency  of  the  law,  however,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy 
in  the  State.  In  his  biennial  report  of  1899  the  State  treamrer.  diecnssing  this 
law,  says: 

"  Bnt  granting  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  discriminate  in  plac- 
ing tax  SurdenB  upon  corporations  doing  business  within  oar  borders,  is  it  a  wise 
policy  for  Iowa  to  pursue?  Does  it  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  people?  Bnch 
discnminatlons  aeainst  f oreif^  corporatLons  I  do  not  believe  are  beneBcia],  They 
inevitably  engender  retaliations  against  onr  State  companies  in  other  States  that 
may  serionsly  embairaas  their  operations  and  progress  outside  of  Iowa,  and  they  . 
tend  to  produce  a  condition  of  thtngs  within  our  own  borders  that  may  work  great 
detriment  to  onr  home  companies.  The  insurance  of  bnsinees,  property,  or  life, 
if  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  no  one  nowadays  doubts  it,  should  be  encouraged  and 

{>romotedby  the  State  by  all  proper  means,  and  diEcriminationB  such  as  Iowa  has 
naugnrated  do  not  in  my  opinion  promote  the  best  interests  either  of  onr  home 
comiKinies  or  of  the  insuring  public.  Iowa  should  emalat«  the  broader  policy  of 
New  Y  ork  and  Hasaachaeetts  and  treat  all  companies  as  nearly  as  may  be  alike. 

"This  present  statute  with  ita  discrimination  against  foreign  companies  was 
paased  toi  the  purpose  of  obtaining  increased  rerennee  from  such  companies— nut 
io  '  make  war '  on  them  or  to  drive  them  out  of  the  State,  as  generally  charged  by 
the  Eastom  press.  As  ench,  the  act  only  passed  the  senate  by  1  vote.  There  waa 
no  local  ill-ieellng  against  such  comptuuea.  The  home  companies  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  act  as  vigorously  as  the  foreign  companies.  But  while  passed  aa  a 
revenue  measDre,  the  additional  taxes  received  are  insignificant  compared  with 
the  ereat  harm  that  may  come  from  ench  discrimination.  I  urge  the  restoration 
of  the  old  uniform  rate  on  United  States  and  foreign  companies  or  the  aaseesment 
oil  the  same  rate  on  other  3tat«  oompaniee.now  imposed  on  foreign." 

The  oonstitutionality  of  this  law  taxing  insurance  companies  was  attacked  frcon 
anoUierBtandpoint,  the  olaoBO  providing  that  taxes  paid  thereunder  "shall  be  in 
fall  of  all  taxes,  State  and  local,  against  such  corporations  or  associations,  except 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  special  aeaeBHmentsi"  and  in  a  teat  case  it  was  held  by  the 
supreme  coort  that  under  the  constitutional  provision  requiring  that  corpora- 
tions shall  be  taxed  ' '  the  same  "  as  indlvidn^  the  legislatnre  coiud  not  prevent 
oonntiee  and  cities  of  the  State  from  listing  their  property  and  assessing  them  for 
taxation.  The  decision  of  the  court  followed  the  railroad  cases  decided  daring 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  affected  the  taxation  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
express  companies.  The  decision,  it  will  be  seen,  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult, 
U  not  impossible,  under  present  conetitntional  limitationB,  to  tax  corporations 
in  Iowa  exclusively  for  State  purposes  according  to  modem  methods  of  nswan 
ment  in  vogue  in  the  more  advanced  States. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  l^islatote  in  1000  paaeed  new  laws  for  the 
taxation  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies,  as  set  forth  under  ttiose 
heads,  providing  for  their  aeaeasment  by  the  State  tax  board  or  board  of  review, 
and  for  the  oertiflcation  of  their  valuation  to  the  local  authoritiea,  apportioning 
said  valuation  among  the  local  taxing  diatiicts  aocording  to  mileage,  aa  in  the 
case  of  railroads. 

The  decision  referred  to  apparently  bars  exclusive  State  taxea  on  corporations. 

Tills  case  is  of  great  importance  as  affecting  the  progress  of  corporate  taxation 
in  Iowa,  and  the  eeparabon  of  State  and  local  taxes.  While  the  expediency  of 
the  discriminating  rates  may  be  justly  questioned,  the  method  unqnestionably 
contains  sound  and  proneaaiTe  features,  the  principal  one  being  the  snbstitntloD 
of  a  fixed  and  definite  cax  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  imposed  by  the  State 
upon  companiea  whose  business  extends  throoghoat  the  State,  tor  the  antiquated 
method  of  assessing  such  oompanies  through  local  authoritiee.  The  taxea  paid 
under  this  law  in  1698  and  1899  exceeded  the  taxes  for  the  previoua  2  yean 
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Presnmably  to  avoid  the  coneeqiieiices  of  the  aforenaid  deciidon,  at  the  1900  aes- 
eion  or  the  legidatnre  the  provfaions  of  the  insurance- tax  law  appljltig  to  com- 
paniM  organized  within  the  Stat«  were  amended,  and  it  ie  now  provided,  with 
reference  to  domestic  companies,  that  the  shares  of  stock  of  every  anch  corpora' 
tion  having  capital  stock  shaU  be  aaseBsed  in  manner  provided  for  the  aaseannent 
of  shares  of  corporate  stock  in  general,  bnt  aseessed  to  the  owners  thereof  at  the 
p]ac«  where  the  principal  business  is  transacted,  apon  the  value  of  shares  bi^ed 
npon  awom  statements,  the  corporation  being  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tu; 
'  and  also  that  the  corporation  shall  pay  a  tftz  npon  groes  premiums,  as  provided  in 
the  amended  law,  ana  that  saoh  shares  of  stock  shall  not  be  otherwise  assessed. 

The  law  further  provides  that  all  other  domestic  companies  except  corporations 
with  capital  stock,  county  mntnals,  and  fraternal  beneficiary  associations  not 
organized  for  pecuniary  profit,  shall  furnish  the  local  assessors  with  detailed 
statements  of  tneir  business  and  property,  and  v^ne  thereof,  including  surplus, 
guaranty,  and  reserve  funds,  and  the  assessors  thereupon  shall  assess  against  each 


at  the  same  rate  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  property  of  individuals,  the 
taxable  value  being  IS.';  per  cent  of  the  actual  value. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  dedactton  of  debts  and  liabJlittes  of  such  companies 
from  their  moneys  and  credits. 

The  amended  law  further  provides  that  every  insurance  company  organised 
under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  not  including  county  mutuals  and  fraternal  beneficiary 
associations  not  organized  for  pecuniary  profit,  shall  pay  annually  to  the  State 
treasurer  a  snm  equivalent  to  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  fnnn  premiums, 
assessment  fees,  and  promisBory  obligations  reqnired  by  insurance  oontntcta 
received  dnring  theprecedinKyear,after  deducting  the  amounts  actually  paid  tor 
losses  matnred,  endowment  dividends  to  policy  holders,  and  the  increase  bt,  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  funds  provided,  whereupon  the  auditor  of  state  iasoes  Uie 


BAILR0AD3. 

Is  Oils  State  it  Is  sooght  to  bring  the  property  of  railway  companies  within  the 
general  property-tax  system  and  apply  thereto  the  general  principle  of  equality  of 
taxation  for  all  property,  taxing  it  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. Assessments  are  made  on  estimated  property  values,  and  there  is  no 
franchise  tax  or  tax  on  receipts. 

The  asbessment  of  all  property  of  each  raUway  company  is  made  by  the  State 
executive  council,  except  real  estate  not  used  in  its  operation  and  i-ailway  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  grain  devators,  which  are  snbject 
to  assessment  and  taxation  on  the  same  basiaas  the  property  of  individuals  in  the 
several  oonntdes  where  located. 

For  the  puTuose  of  such  assessment,  each  corporation  is  reqnired  to  furnish  the 
council  annual  verified  statements  showing  in  detail- 
First.  Thewfaolennmber  of  miles  of  railway  owned,  operated,  or  leased  wittiin 
and  without  the  State. 

Second.  The  whole  number  of  miles  within  Qie  State,  showing  the  number  of 
miles  of  track  in  each  county. 

Third.  A  detailed  statement  showing  the  amount  of  real  estate  owned  or  naed 
in  the  operation  thereof  in  each  county  within  the  State  for  all  purposes,  and  the 
eetimated  value  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by  the  council. 

Fourth.  Acompletestatement  of  the  coat  and  actual  present  valneof  all  build- 
ings owned  within  the  State  not  otherwise  assessed. 

Fifth.  The  total  number  of  ties  per  mile  used  on  aU  traokB  within  the  State. 
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Sixth.  The  weight  of  roils  per  yard  in  main  line,  double  t)  tw^,  and  sidetrackB. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  miles  of  tel^raph  lines  nrithin  ihe  State. 

Eighth.  The  total  numberof  en^nes  and  careof  all  kinds  in  use  on  its  line,  and 
Bleeping  cars  owned  by  it,  and  the  nnmber  of  each  class  within  the  State,  each 
class  to  be  valned  separately. 

Ninth.  Any  and  all  other  movable  property  owned  within  the  State. 

Tenth.  Thegross  earoingH  of  the  entire  road  and  the  gross  earnings  in  the  State. 

Eleventh.  The  operating  ezpensee  of  the  entire  road  and  the  necessary  ezpensea 
within  the  State. 

Twelfth.  The  net  earnings  of  the  entire  road  and  the  net  earnings  within  the 
State. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  operating  ezp^iaefl  reported  shall  not  include  any 
payments  for  interest  or  discount,  or  conatmction  of  newtrauks  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements,  for  new  equipment  except  replacement,  for  reducing  bonded 
or  permanent  debt,  nor  any  other  item  not  fairly  or  reasonably  chargeable  as  such 
in  railway  acconnts,  it  b^ng  apparently  intended  that  net  earnings  shall  be  a 
factor  in  determining  property  vunes.  It  is  provided  that  snch property  ahall  be 
valued  at  its  actual  value  and  asaeesments  made  upon  the  taxable  value — that  is, 
25  per  cent  of  actual  value— of  the  entire  railway  within  the  State,  including  right 
of  way,  roadbed,  bridges,  cnlverta,  rolling  stock,  depots,  station  grounds,  shops, 
buildings,  gravel  beds,  and  all  other  propeirty,  real  and  personal,  exclusively  used 
in  the  operation  of  such  road. 

The  council  is  commanded  to  take  into  consideration  the  gross  earnings  per 
mile  for  the  previous  year  and  any  and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
make  a  jnst  and  equitable  assessment  of  such  property,  and  if  a  part  of  anv  rail- 
way is  outside  the  State,  then,  in  estimating  the  value  of  its  rolling  stock  and 
movable  property,  the  proportion  which  the  bnsineea  of  that  part  witmn  the  State 
bears  to  tne  bosineas  without  the  State  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  eiecntivB  council,  after  determining  the  whole  value,  transmits  to  the 
connty  auditor  of  each  county  through  and  into  which  any  railway  may  extend 
a  statement  showing  the  length  of  main  trsok  within  the  county  and  the  assessed 
value  per  mile  of  the  same,  as  fixed  by  a  ratable  distribution  per  mile  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  whole  property  of  the  company. 

The  county  board  of  supervisora  tnereopon  causes  such  statement  to  be  entered 
in  its  minute  book,  and  enters  therein  an  order  stating  the  length  of  the  main 
track,  and  the  assessed  value  of  each  railway  lying  in  each  cit^,  town,  township, 
or  lesser  taxing  district  in  the  county  throngh  or  into  which  said  railway  ext«nas, 
as  fixed  by  the  counoll,  which  constitutes  the  taxable  value  thereof  for  taxing 
purposes,  and  the  taxes  when  collected  by  the  county  treoBurer  are  disposed  of  as 
other  taxes. 

"All  such  railway  property  shall  be  taxable  npon  said  assessment  at  the  same 
rate,  by  the  same  offlcara  and  for  the  stune  purjxMee  as  the  property  of  individuals 
within  such  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  and  lesser  taxing  districts." 

Each  railway  company  is  also  required  to  show  in  its  annual  statement  the 
number  of  sleeping  and  dining  cars  not  owned  by  it  but  used  in  operation  in 
the  State  during  each  month  oi  the  year,  the  value  of  each  car  so  used,  and  the 
.  number  of  miles  each  month  said  cars  have  been  run  on  such  road  within  the 
State  and  the  total  number  of  miles  run  vritliin  and  without  the  State. 

The  oooncil  assesses  for  taxation  the  average  number  of  oars  so  need  each 
month,  and  the  assessed  value  of  said  cars  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
entire  value  thereof  that  the  monthly  average  number  of  miles  such  cars  have 
run  within  the  State  bears  to  the  monthly  average  within  and  without  the  State. 
Soch  valoatioQ  is  required  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  property  of  individuals, 
and  is  added  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  general  property  of  the  company.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  assessed  valuation  is  based  on  total  car  mileage  and  not  upon 
varrinK  passenger  traffic. 

This  law  does  not  specifically  exempt  shares  of  stock  in  railroad  companies  from 
taxation  in  the  hands  of  owners  residing  within  the  State,  but  in  practice  inch 
shares  do  not  seem  tobe  assessed  to  the  individual  owners. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  9,336  mUes  of  railway  in  Iowa  for  the  year  1899  was 
|46,008,S10,  being  an  avera^  assessed  value  of  |4,8H1  per  mile  i^  road.  The 
assessed  value  being  25  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  as  fixed  by  the  assessing  board, 
it  follows  that  the  full  valuation  so  fixed  for  1899  was  $184,034,040. 

Thetotal  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railways  of  theStato  In  I89U  was  |1,4S4,- 
134.04,  making  the  rate  on  the  actual  value  $0,774  on  each  $100. 

The  gross  earnings  for  1899  were  $49,649,670.77,  the  operating  expenses  $S4,03S,- 
678.63,  making  the  net  earnings  $15,521,001.14,  the  taxes  paid  being  substantially 
2.67  per  cent  of  the  gross  earmngs,  and  more  than  9  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings. 
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__         J  property,  tho  valae of  Iowa 

roads  would  be  (359,440,383. 

The  total  aaseeeed  Taloe  ot  eleepixigKMr  lines  taxed  by  the  method  abora 
described  in  18&S  was  $18S,1SS,  theee  Imes  being  taxed  at  local  nteft  ii|K>n  that 
agcrregate  valuation. 

Form«riY,  from  1862  to  1872,  Iow»  taxed  railroads  on  "  groM  earnings,"  leryine 
a  flat  rate  mereon.  The  legislature  changed  the  plan  BdopUng  the  present  methoa 
of  asseesment  at  "  actnal  valae."  This  has  apparently  bad  a  demoralizing  effect 
aitd  tesnlted  in  gnvs  discriminations  lud  injustice  in  the  taxation  of  railroad 
property,  and  cHarges  of  favoritism  and  oon-aption  are  freely  made  against  tfaoee 
in  whom  from  time  to  time  is  Tested  tbe  "  discretionary  power  "  to  fix  railroad 
voloations  for  taxation. 

The  Dt'eeent  State  treasurer  in  a  pamphlet  recently  pnblished  Tigoronsly  sets 
forth  the  evils  of  the  present  system  and  the  injustice  resolting  to  both  railways 
and  the  paUic. 

Be  nys  in  snhetance  that  there  is  neither  sense  nor  system  In  ttie  assessment  of 
railroads  in  Iowa, ' '  chaos  "  being  the  only  '  *  deacripjUTe  in  Webster  applicable; " 
diat  by  reaoon  of  the  ''discretionary  power"  lodgeain  tiie  executive  council  rail- 
road asseesments  in  Iowa  have  become  a  serious  danger  to  the  public  welfare; 
that  because  of  its  perversion,  corruption  of  the  moat  MriouB  character  has 
crept  into  party  politics;  that  railroads  ore  compelled  to  take  part  in  politics  and 
seek  to  control  the  taxation  machinery.  He  cit«a  Qumerons  instances  of  grisTons 
discrimination  in  the  aaseesment  of  railroads  in  favor  of  the  great  litiee  that  are 
influential  in  politics.  For  instance,  the  Crooked  Creek  RaUway  is  compelled  by 
the  executive  council  to  pay  (m  fiSS  for  every  tiOO  of  groea  eamiuKS,  while  the 
Northwestern  pays  on  only  |7S.  "  In  other  words,  the  weaker  road  is  assessed 
3  times  higher  tout  the  richest  and  most  powerful  trnnkline  in  the  State."  Again, 
in  actual  taxes  tlie  Oreat  Western  has  been  compelled  to  pay  $91.60  tcae  every 
(100  of  its  net  eomingB.  while  ita  great  competitor,  the  Northwestern,  has  been 
regoired  to  pay  only  $B.40  of  each  $100  of  its  net  income. 

Other  glaring  instances  of  favoritism  and  inequalities  in  railroad  ausussmenta 
aresetforth,showingthentter  lack  of  plan  and  uniform  procedure  in  tlut  regard. 
The  tieaaurer  declaies  the  only  remedy  to  be  a  definite  rule  fixed  1^  l^ialation 
for  aSBeesing  railroads  from  wnich  there  can  be  no  deviation.  "  U  the  council 
is  to  have  cna^,  its  '  discretionary  power '  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  or 
abolished. "    The  same  yardstick  should  be  applied  to  all  roads. 

The  writer  then  says  that  the  easiest  method  for  securing  equality  of  asaess- 
ment  is  the  flat  rate  of  the  fixed  charge  on  earnings  or  income,  or  on  the  property 
of  railroads. 

"  For  obvious  reasons  the  flat  rate  on  gross  eamlnge,  busiseea,  or  property  can 
be  most  readily  atteesed.  There  is  no  trouble  about  deduotdons  or  debts,  and  It 
con  not  be  evaded.  Material  objections  can  be  made  because  tins  method  ignores 
the  exi»ense  account  of  roads  or  their  varying  earning  oapaoitiee.  But  the  cer- 
tainty and  uniformity  of  the  taxable  basis  make  this  method  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  present  Iowa  practice.  There  would  be  no  abuse  of  discretionary  power- 
no  favoritism  under  this  method." 

He  also  views  with  some  favor  the  taxation  of  such  corporations  on  the  heeds 
of  the  market  value  of  stock  and  bonds,  as  in  Conuecticnt,  r^ording  it  as  an 
imwovement  upon  the  existing  system. 

He  dearly  sets  forth  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  metliod  that  eeeka  to  adapt  the 
general  property  tax  t»  this  class  of  property,  vis:  The  oeoessity  of  veating  in 
officiab  "  discretionary  power  "  with  respect  to  adjustment  of  property  valuation 
or  rate  of  taxation  in  order  to  secure  "  equal "  and  ' '  uniform  "  taxation,  invari- 
ably resulting  in  actual  practice  in  unequal  taxation. 
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The  real  and  personal  pnnterty  of  these  companies  is  listed  and  assessed  in  the 
assessment  districts  where  the  same  is  located.  Where  such  property,  except  the 
capital  stock,  is  situated  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  limite  of  a  city  or 
town,  Buch  portions  are  asse«ed  separately,  the  portion  within  the  said  city  or 
town  being  aeseBsed  tbsre  and  the  other  portion  assessed  in  the  districts  where 
locat«d.  Ine  actual  value  of  capital  stoclc  over  and  above  that  of  the  property 
listed  and  taxed  as  above  described  is  aaaeesed  and  taxed  to  the  owners  thereof  at 
the  place  where  the  prij 
stock  hereinbefore  refer 


ogle 
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EXPRESS  OOMPANIEa 

Up  to  1000  the  tai^ble  proi>erty  of  ttteae  companies  was  aseeeeed  and  taxed  in 
like  manuer  as  other  tangible  property  was  ase^sed  and  taxed  in  the  local  dis- 
tricts nhqre  the  same  was  locked. 

An  additional  tax  was  imposed  apon.tfae  receipts  of  these  companies,  each  com- 
pany being  reqaired  to  deliver  to  tbawnditor  of  State  annual  Terifled  statements 
showing  tne  entire  receipts  for  bnsiness  done  within  the  State,  of  each  agent 
doing  bosineBS  in  the  Stat«,  inolading  its  profiortion  of  gross  receii^  for  business 
done  in  connection  with  other  companies,  snch  statement  to  c<mtain  an  abstract 
of  the  amount  received  in  each  conntj  and  the  total  amount  for  a31  the  conntiee, 
a  penalty  of  tlOO  for  each  day  delay  uter  a  fixed  date  in  rendering  soch  accurate 
statement  being  imposed  and  snch  delinquent  companies  being  prohibited  from 
carrying  on  business  until  snch  statraoeni  is  made.  Each  company  was  required 
to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  at  the  time  of  making  nich  statement  the  snm  of  $1 
on  each  (100  of  snch  receipts.    The  yield  of  this  special  State  tax  was  as  follows: 


'A  new  method  for  the  assexsment  and  taxation  of  ezpreea  companies  was 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  April,  1900,  and  is  now  in  force,  although 
no  results  are  as  yet  obtainable.  Each  company  is  now  required  to  file  with  the 
State  anditor  an  annual  verified  statement  showing— 

First.  The  name  and  character  of  the  company. 

Second.  The  principal  place  of  bnaineeB,  locality  of  principal  office,  and  namee 
and  address  of  principal  officers. 

Third.  The  total  capital  stock  (a)  authorized;  (b)  issued. 

Fourth,  The  unmbOT  of  shares  of  stock  issued  and  outstanding. 

Fifth.  The  market  value  of  shares  on  January  1  preceding,  and  if  no  market 
valne,  then  tiie  actual  value,  and  in  case  no  shares  of  stock  have  been  issued  the 
market  ox  actual  valne  of  the  capital  thereof. 

Sixth.  The  real  estate  and  penonal  property  owned  and  subject  to  local  taxa- 
tion within  the  Ettate,  and  location  and  actual  valne  thereof  in  the  conn^,  town- 
ship, or  district  where  the  same  is  aeaeesed  for  local  taxation. 

Seventh.  The  specific  real  estate,  with  improvements  thereon,  and  all  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  other  personal  property  owned  and  eltnated  ontdde  the  State  and 
need  exclnsiTely  outtfae  the  condi:^  of  the  busineos,  with  a  specific  description  of 
all  bonds,  mortgagee,  and  other  personal  inroperty  and  the  cash  value  thereof,  the 

Iinrposee  for  which  need  and  wuere  kept,  and  each  piece  of  real  estate,  where 
seated,  the  pnrposes  for  which  used,  and  actual  valne  thereof  in  the  locality 
where  sitnated. 

Eighth.  All  mortgages  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Its  property,  with  dates 
and  amounts  therera. 

Ninth.  Total  length  of  lines  or  routes  over  which  it  transports;  the  total  length 
of  snch  lines  outside  the  State;  the  length  within  each  of  the  counties,  townsb^, 
and  assessment  districts  In  the  State. 

Also  to  make  such  further  stat^ent  as  the  auditor  may  require.  Snch  state- 
ment and  other  informaticm  Is  placed  before  the  members  of  the  executive  coon- 
cil,  who  valne  and  assess  the  property  from  snch  stat^nnenta  and  such  other 
information  as  they  may  obtain,  being  empowered  to  bring  before  them  the 
agents  or  officers  of  such  company,  with  snch  books,  papers,  <w  statements  as  they 
mayreqmre.  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witneesee. 

Any  company  may.  npon  written  apidication,  appear  before  snch  council  and  - 
be  heard  m  the  matter  of  valuation  of  its  property  for  taxation. 

The  execntive  council  ascertains  the  actual  value  of  the  entire  property  owned 
by  such  company,  taking  the  aggremto  market  value  of  ita  sharee  of  stock,  and 


proportionate  values  of  property  withont  the  Stete,  and  from  the  entire  a-.„- 
value  of  property  within  the  State  so  ascertained  deducte  the  actual  v^oe  of  real 
estate  ana  of  personalty  not  used  ezclnsively  in  the  oocdoot  of  buaiiieefi  within 
the  State  and  which  is  subject  to  local  taxatioo. 
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The  valae  per  mile  is  then  detemdiied  by  dividing  the  whole  valne  aa  above 
obtained  by  the  number  of  milee  within  the  State.  One-fourth  of  the  actual 
valne  thos  determined  ia  tlie  asaeeeed  or  taxable  valne,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
prcmerty  of  individn&ls. 

This  assessed  valoation  ia  apportioned  among  thesereTslconntiefl  in  proportion 
to  the  mileage  and  certified  to  the  county  anditora.  This  is  in  tarn  apportioned 
to  and  taxes  collected  by  the  varions  local  taxing  districts  "  at  the  same  rates, 
by  the  same  oflicerB,and  for  the  same  pnrpoaes  as  the  property  of  individuals 
within  snch  conntiea,  townHhipe,  or  ossesBment  districts,"  and  the  pn^rty  so 
included  and  the  shares  of  stocK  are  not  otherwise  taxed. 

COLLATERAL  INHERITANCE  TAX. 

All  property  of  every  Idnd  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  passing  by  will 
or  the  etatutee  of  inheritance  of  aay  State,  or  by  deed,  grant,  sale,  or  gift  made 
or  intended  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  grantor  or  donor,  to  any  person 
in  trust  or  otherwise,  other  than  the  father,  mother,  huslMuid,  wife,  or  lineal 
descendants  of  a  decedent,  or  charitable,  educational,  or  religions  societies  Within 
the  State,  ia  snbjected  to  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  of  its  value  in  excess  of  11,000  after 
payment  of  debts.    This  tax  ia  for  the  nse  of  the  State. 

Yield  of  the  tax. 


b.gitizecbyG00glc 


The  dlBtlngnlBUno'  featnrefl  of  the  taxation  ajratem  In  Oda  comparativelv  new 
State  are  the  genertu  property  tax  applied  to  the  property  of  individtialB  ana  cor- 
poratdons,  the  KeDeral  law  providing  for  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  real  and  per- 
sonal pTcmerty  m  the  State;  a  poll  tas,  an  occnpation  tax,  and  special  taxes  on 
gross  recfflpta  of  certain  classes  of  corporations. 

The  coiunitatian  of  this  State  provides  that  taxation  ehall  be  equal  and  onif  orm. 
All  property  in  the  State  except  that  which  ie  exempt,  whether  owned  by  natnral 
persons  or  coiporations,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  valae,  to  be  ascertained 
as  provided  by  law;  the  legislature  may  unpoee  b  poll  tax,  oooupatlon  taxes 
both  npon  natnral  persona  and  oorporationB,  and  may  tax  inoomes.  Limitatione 
are  by  law  placed  npon  the  amonnts  that  can  be  levied  for  State  and  varions  local 
purposes. 

The  l^iislatare  levies  the  tax  tor  general  St&te  and  school  poriMweB,  tlie  com- 
misfiioners'  court  of  each  county  levies  the  county  tax,  and  the  city  or  town  coan- 
dl  that  for  cities  and  towns. 


required  to  seek  oat  theo' ,_....,_...  ... 

and  obtain  lists  of  the  taxable  property,  the  taxpayer  being  required  to  sign  an 
affidavit  that  he  has  rendered  a  complete,  full,  and  tme  list  of  all  his  property 
subject  to  taxation,  bnt  not  to  make  oath  to  its  value.  The  valuation,  therefore, 
is  in  practice  fixed  by  the  assessors,  with  the  uaoal  results  that  property,  instead 
of  being  valued  as  required  by  law,  at  its  "  full"  and  tme  value,"  is  nneqnally  val- 
ned  and  undervalued.  There  is  no  systematic  plan  in  use  for  the  vt^aation  and 
equalization  of  property  for  taxation,  and  in  this  respect  "  inequality  is  the  rule 
and  eqaaUty  and  nniformity  the  exception.  The  wealthy  and  influential  prop- 
erty owner  pays  the  least  in  proportion  to  what  he  possesses,  and  the  small  holdeo' 
of  property  pays  the  most." 

The  t«naeucy  there  as  elsewhere  is  for  oasessors  and  taxpavers  to  connive  In 
various  ways  to  secure  assessments  at  a  portion  of  the  tme  value  of  property,  in 
order  that  the  local  district  may  avoid  payment  of  a  just  proportion  of  the  State 
tax. 

Common  control  or  supervision  of  State  taxation  Is  impossible  nnder  the  present 
constitution,  which  commits  to  the  commissioners'  conrts  of  the  reepeotive  comi- 
ties the  snpOTvisian  of  values  for  taxation.  There  being  no  central  or  Bupervixnry 
power  for  the  enforcement  of  uniform  valuations,  tbe  result  is  a  distinct  valoation 
of  the  same  classee  of  property  in  each  connty  in  the  State  and  inevitable  ineqaal< 
Ity  and  nndervalaation. 

BEAI.  ESTATE. 

Under  the  system  that  has  grown  np  nnder  the  present  oonstitntlon,  adopted 
when  nearlj;  all  property  consiHted  of  land,  that  class  of  propwty  is  still  the 

Srincipal  object  of  tucation  aqd  is  said  to  bear  an  unjust  proportion  of  tax  bur- 
ens.  Aside  tiota  the  great  inequalities  in  the  taxation  of  land  in  local  districts, 
It  la  ahowu  that  a  mnch  lai^er  proportion  of  its  tott^  value  is  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion fix  State  and  local  puposes  than  in  the  case  of  personal  property. 

A  comparison  is  made  by  the  tax  commission  of  ISW  in  its  distingnished  report, 
illoatrating  this  discrimiiiation  according  to  the  census  of  1890.  The  value  of 
real  estate  in  Texas  was  then  $1,220,417,771,  and  that  of  personal  property 
$883,158,995,  a  total  of  $3,105,570,776.  The  taxable  valne  of  land  aasessed  for  that 
year  was  $87B,752,718,  to  which  is  added  the  valne  of  town  lots,  $145,S24.40T,  to 
give  the  total  taxable  valne,  $534,377,210. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  other  property  In  that  year,  including  railroads,  was 
$2S7,8S4,S'73,  or  a  total  assessed  valne  of  all  property  of  $783,111,883,  against  the 
real  valuation  as  shown. 

This  leads  the  commission  to  say  that  "  Land  has  borne  and  is  bearing  the 
burden  of  taxation  In  Texas,  as  it  probably  is  thronghont  the  country.  It  bears 
ftbont  double  as  mnch  in  this  State  on  the  dollar  of  its  real  value  as  personal 
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property."  Andngain:  "BataeBllproBperityd^nda. primarily, on thesaoceas- 
fill  caltivadon  of  the  Btnl  and  the  LarveBting  of  its  prodactionH,  it  ought  to  be 
the  pnrpoee  to  relieve  it  from  a  greater  tax  bnrdcn  than  that  which  other  prop- 
erty, eqaaUy  or  more  productive,  bears.  With  thie  end  in  view,  we  have  for- 
mmated  provifdonB  which  it  ie  believed  will  compel  other  proi*erty  in  the  State 
to  contriDnte  its  fair  proportion  of  tasea.  If  light  taxes  oe  conducive  to  the 
ac<iairemeiit  of  any  particalar  kind  of  property,  then  Texae,  above  all  other 
tbinge,  shonld  by  this  policv  enuonrage  every  citizen  to  own  a  home.  The  own- 
ersh^  of  a  home  sivee  Btability  and  permanency  to  oar  citizenship;  enconragee  a 
love  and  pride  of  State  and  conntry;  is  a  bulwark  of  tafety  and  protection  to 
oar  Institntions  and  to  all  the  people,  and  the  anrest  and  safest  way  to  ingHny 
proBperitT." 

PEBSONAL  PBOPERTT. 

The  system  of  taxation,  framed  with  aview  to  makiogland  the  principal  sonrce 
of  revenue,  seems  to  be,  under  the  conditions  that  have  developed,  eepeciaUy 
condncive  to  inadequate  taxation  of  personal  property.  The  tax  commisdon  of 
1899,  in  tlie  discussiou  of  this  sabject,  contrasts  the  energy  with  which  the  Federal 
revenue  laws  are  enforced  by  the  revenue  collectors,  and  in  the  courts  when  need 
be,  with  the  nnlverBal  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  State  revenue  laws  in  Texas, 
describing  the  method  in  vogue  in  that  State  as  follows:  "In  our  State  the 
aaseBsment  and  collection  of  the  revenue  is  confided  to  offlcers  who  are  chosen 
every  2  years,  and  the  owner  of  personal  property  is  not  always  pressed  to 
know  if  he  has  any  he  has  not  listed.    He  signs  the  affidavit  in  a  perfunctory 


ir  connty  for  the  evasion  of  taxation ,  out  such  property  is 
e  bank  sends  ms  <uerk 


manner  and  that  ends  the  inquiry.    The  law  taxee  the  property  that  has  been 

[6  bank  si 
aey  wheu 
...       ...,..,..  ,        e  will  ask  for  a  draft  on  New  York  tor  his 

deposit  with  the  bank  a  few  days  before  the  1st  of  January.  This  he  will  put 
into  his  pocket  and  keep  there  until  January  1  has  paR^ed,  sua  thus  this  particular 
property,  thoogh  subject  to  taxation  under  the  law,  is  not  listed." 

It  is  shown  that  the  tax  levied  against  personal  properW  in  1898  was  only 
34.89  percent  of  the  ad  valorem  State  tax  aiieessed  for  general  revenue  andscbotM 
puriKwee,  and  inclndiug  railroad,  telograph,  telephone,  and  street  railroads  was 
onlv  S2  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-third  ttie  whole  amount,  and  that  real  estate, 
including  in  the  t«rm  "  acres  and  town  lots."  paid  68  per  oent.  "  It  is  an  admitted 
fact,"  the  commission  says,  "  that  money  at  interest,  stock,  mortgages,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  personal  property,  escape  taxation  in  this  State  to  an  extent  that 
Is  alarming." 

The  commission  urges  that  more  stringent  laws  be  enacted  and  energetically 
enforced  compelling  such  property  to  yield  to  taxation,  and  says  that  "  if  a  time 
shonld  come  whenit  is  admitted  that  tnis  cannot  be  done,  the  State  shouldevolve 
another  system,  and  look  in  another  direction  for  revenue  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  macMnery  of  the  State  government."  As  indicating  the  low  taj  rates  in 
Texae,  even  under  present  conoitions,  we  note  the  suggeetton  of  the  commission 
that  if  eqnality  in  values  and  full  rendition  of  propw^  for  taxation  could  be 
obtained,  the  tax  rate  for  Stete  purposee  would  be  lowered,  even  under  the  present 
system,  to  such  a  sum  as  to  be  almost  nnnoticesble.  That  if  all  proper^  were 
to  respond  to  its  full  value,  a  tax  rate  of  2  cents  on  the  (100  would  be  ample  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  State  for  general  State  and  school  purposes. 

Money  at  interest  and  other  credite  over  and  above  the  amount  which  a  taxpayw 
pays  intereet  for,  and  all  other  debte  due  over  and  above  his  own  indebtedness, are 
taxable. 

Tbe  tax  commission  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  omission  of  this  right 
of  deduction  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  a  convenient  loophole  for  escape  from  pay- 
ment of  just  taxes,  operates  unfairly  a^^nst  those  who  have  no  oredite  trtm 
which  to  deduct  their  debte,  the  conation  of  most  taxpayers,  and  is  the  '*  nnfair- 
est  provision  in  our  tax  laws." 

To  the  money  lender  it  is  said  to  amount  almost  to  exemption  from  taxation. 
The  commiseion  says  that  the  amount  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  In  tbe 
State  will  probably  reach  $260,000,000,  and  (he  amount  of  credite  rendered  for 
taxation  will  not  exceed  fi  per  cent  of  that  amount,  being  in  169B  $18,818,990. 

MOBTaAGES. 

The  taxation  of  credits,  and  especially  those  secured  by  realrCfitale  mortgages  In 
Texaa  as  in  other  States,  is  a  subject  of  commanding  interest  and  iniportauce. 

Under  the  laws  of  Texas,  credits  in  whatever  form  are  subject  to  taxation 
as  other  property  in  general,  but  no  special  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the 
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nooverj  and  rendition  for  taxAtSon  of  notea  aeonred  hf  mortgage,  the  OBsesHment 


Gonseqneittly  very  few  credits  ot  this  character  are  reached.  The  amount  of 
credits  rcmdered  for  taxation  in  1898  was  (18,819,920  and  in  IBUO  tl6,108,S03. 
What  portion  of  theee  t«spectire  amonnts  represented  real-estate  mortgures  can 
not  be  given,  bat  it  is  probablf  amall.  In  1890  real-estate  mortgagee  in  toiae  in 
Qke  State  amonnted  to  |08,8IM,17S,  and  the  amount  has  ondonbtedly  greatly 
isoreaeed  since  that  time. 

The  tax  commission  devised  a  special  method  for  the  rendition  and  assesammt 
of  t>'i't  class  of  secaritiee,  based  upon  the  pnbllo  records  of  snoh  seonritles,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  perBons  loaning  money  on  Bnch  secnrity  to  require  the 
person  borrowii^  to  pay  the  tax  thereon,  snob  requirement  to  be  usury  and 
snbiect  to  the  usury  laws  of  the  State.  The  oommieeton,  reviewing  the  methods 
for  BumUon  of  mortgagee  in  other  States  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  such 
taxation,  advocates  the  taxation  ot  snob  securities  in  Texas  the  same  as  other 


POLL  TAX. 

ApoQ  taxof  $1.50  is  Imposed  by  the  State  upon  ererymalecitizen  between  the 
ages  of  31  and  60  years,  $1  of  which  goes  to  the  available  school  fund  and  SO  cents 
to  the  general  revenue  of  the  State.  The  ooUectioQ  of  this  tax  seems-to  be  some- 
what difficult,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  assessed  poll  tax  is  not  paid. 
In  1898  the  poll  tax  asaeesad  was  $778,467.24,  and  tiie  ankonnt  actually  ccdlected 
was  $320,758.18. 

TAX  ON  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  tax  on  occnpatlans,  or  p: 

'saturein  the  Texas  8yBt«mnf  .  . ^ „ . 

_Q  regard  to  it  are  imperfectly  enforced,  abont  one-third  of  the  State's  i 
derived  from  this  source.  It  is  a  kind  of  indirect  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
for  the  puriKwes  of  revenue,  regulation  of  bnsiiiess,  and  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  and  is  quite  generally  imposed  u^u  occnpations  and  bnsiness. 

The  law  provides  that  there  shaU  be  levied  on  and  collected  from  every  person, 
firm,  oompany,  or  association  of  persons,  an  annual  tax  on  every  occupation  or 
separate  eatabtishment  as  shown  by  the  following  list: 

Table  of  oeeupoHont  taxed. 
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>  or  t1«w  (bows  of  plvturea. 
r,  or  other  worhn  of  art  ttirough 
opid  or  nuenifyltig  lenao. 


menagerie  or  eihlbllUn 

of  UT  kind. 

FighM  benreen  aalmals 

PlTiiv    Jenny  or  hobby- 

Fortuneteller,  cUlTTOfUit, 


BiBte  t*x  payable  In  euh  c( 


erf  stable. 

In  dtT  of  ai.OOO  iDbaUUnta  or  mora 

mdtyol  10,000  and  len  (ban  20,000  In- 

habltuiK. 
In  dty  oIG,00O  and  lew  than  10,000  inbabi- 

Id  city  iMi  tliaa  B.000  lobabltaDta 


Inaumnce  agent,  local 

Inauiance  a^ent,  Indiutilal. 

LIgI]e[ilngrod9.des]en  in.. 
L^bQilD^  rodif  caDvaoen 

Liquor  dealer,  retail 

Liquor  dealer,  wboleaale. . . 


Xlellins  1  quart  or  len  on  pi 
isr  practldug  phyelrl 
tall  and  e(u£  veblcli 


of  p«noiia  loaning  money  as  agent  or 
acenu  of  aoy  ooiporatloa.  Ann,  or  tma- 
da^on  In  thli  SaiB  or  out  ol  It  an 
annual  tax  of  fun  for  Uie  State  tor  the 
ralnclpol  once,  and  cotuity  tax  of  tlb 
bom  each  agent  for  eacb  county  in 
wblcb  ba  may  do  buslnea,  and  no  addi- 
tional occapatton  tax  aliall  be  leried 
by  any  county,  city,  or  town  In  thla 


Uedleal  ipedallrt.  ooollrt. 


lySclai 


TraTetinj:  vendor 

>nd  len  than  tTJo'ooo' 
tffia,000  and  Im  than  VOO.OOO 

tuo.ooo 

and  1«H  than  (160,000 


annually. 


annually. 
Purchasing  fUD.OOD  and 

Purchasing  WO,' 

Purchasing  t»>.O0a  and  Ie«  than  H0,inO 


Serenili-elaM... 


_     iially, 
Puichudng  tlt.000  and  le 

Purchaatni  tlO.OOO  and  U 

annually. 
Purohaslns  |G,000  and  lea  tt 

Purcbadns  IZ.000  and  lew  thai 

nually. 
Purchasing  le«a  than  13,000  an 
For  the  OiBt  montii 


I  than  KS.OOO 
I  (ban  (15,000 


00.00 
100.00 
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SeiiBH. 

8pMU)c*tl0Di. 

Tax, 

:^ 

McrcSanW-Conllnued. 
Selll  ng  bankrupt  stookB, 

Ml  00 

10.00 

coo 

7.  DO 
10.00 

10.00 
SEU.OO 

S.0O 

10.00 

6.00 
100.  IXt 

eo.oo 

IB.  00 
10. 00 
SO.  00 
•.us.  DO 
2.00 
6.00 
1.00 

LOO 

1.00 

T.OO 
A.  00 

as 

If  biulneH  l<  to  conllnue  It  monthii,  lor 
»ch  month,  [u  ftdULUon  to  ttacflOOfor 
the  am  monlh. 

14,800^00 

PBd^re: 

Bute  lai,p«y»bIo  In  OM!h  county 

Ibomorlpalroloien. 
1  faoiM  or  2  pair  of 

8:i60,00 

Clooki,    urlcultuml 

do 

1  M-00 

to 

^^S^u^^*™^^^'*''"' 

Uwi  whtoh  ilD««  an  pitched  or  balli 

Blue  lu  payable  in  Mobcouuly. 

iDdtyolmoreihsD  10,000  InhablUinla... 
iDdtTOTeiEsOOOand  Dot  over  10^000  Id- 
Id  dtv  orer  S,a»  aod  Dot  orer  G.000  1d- 

Id  ctty  olM.OM  Inhibitanla  or  more 

In  dty  of  le»  eIiad  10,000  InliHblttiiits  .... 

850.00 

llS,)e2.4S 

In  1898  the  State  collected  from  tUs  lonroe  1841,701.06;  of  vUcb  amoant  whole- 
sale and  retail  liquor  dealers  paid  |559,600,  bear  dealers  |9S,S5D,  the  remainder, 
$286,651,  being  paid  "bj  other  ooonpationB  tftzed.    While  the  admlsistiation  of 


The  property  owned  by  tnose  sabjeot  to  oconpation  tax  u  abore  Bet  forth  Is,  of 
conrse,  wlthlc  Uie  fixed  limitations  of  the  law,  sabjeot  to  ad  Talorem  taxes  on 
venations  for  State,  oonn^,  and  mnniolpal  pnrposeo. 

COBPO  RATIONS. 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  substantially  all  classes  of  corporations  is 
aflseBsed  for  taxation  in  the  several  local  taxing  dietriota,  the  same  as  other  pro^ 
erty,  and  subject  to  the  same  ineqoalitiss  and  discriminntioiis  in  practice.  This 
is  required  by  the  general  law  filmed  In  scoordance  with  constitutional  limita- 
tioHB  which  render  modification  in  the  general  property  tax,  and  its  adndniatration 
as  applied  to  corporations,  peculiarly  difflonlt. 

Varions  special  forms  of  taxation  have,  however,  been  adopted  and  applied  to 
different  oltisBea  of  corporations  which  will  be  noted,  the  gross  receipts  tax  appear- 
ing to  be  favored.  Owners  of  shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation  which  is  required 
to  list  or  return  its  capital  and  property  tor  taxation  are,  generally  speaking,  not 
reqnired  to  rettim  such  shares. 
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BAILBOADS. 

The  method  of  taxing  railroads  in  this  State  is  the  general  propertr  tax,  pure 
and  Bimple,  supplemented  by  an  additional  tax  on  grow  reoeipte. 

The  constitntioD  provideB  that  all  raUroad  property  lyine  or  being  within  the 
limits  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town  within  tne  dtate,  Bball  bear  its  propor- 
tionate ebare  of  monicipal  taiatiou,  and  fnrther,  that  anoh  property  anall  be 
aeseBsed  and  taxes  colleoted  in  the  several  coantiea  in  which  said  property  ia  idt^ 
nated,  including  so  mnch  of  the  roadbed  and  fixtures  as  sbaJl  be  in  each  caunty. 

In  accord  with  these  constltntional  restrictions  the  law  proridee  that  every 
railroad  company  shall  deliver  annually  to  the  asseeaor  of  each  oonnty  and  incor- 
porated town  or  city  a  sworn  statentent  of  the  real  estate  owned  and  tba  lengtii 
and  value  per  mile  of  the  railroad,  inclnding  the  right  of  way,  roadbed,  saper- 
stmctnree,  depots  and  grounds,  shops,  fixtures,  and  all  personal  property  except 
rolling  stock,  all  of  which  is  listed  in  tiie  connty  where  silmated. 

The  rolling  stock  is  rendered  in  the  oonnty  of  tiie  princii>al  office  of  the  company 
valned  and  equalized  by  the  connty  coimnissloneTs'  conrt  in  snch  county  and 
returned  to  the  State  comptroller  who  apporti<mB  the  valne  thereof  to  each  county 
according  to  milet^re  ot  toad.  This  valuation  of  rolling  stock  is  then  assessed  by 
local  assessors  with  the  other  property  of  the  road. 

Lately  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  inolnde  something  of  bwiohise  values  with 
the  valnes  of  property  above  referred  to. 

There  appears  to  be  no  unift^m  method  among  aaeesaors  for  the  aaaesBment  of 
railroad  nruperty ,  eaoh  acting  independently  upon  his  own  discretion.  Such  prop- 
erty is  sud  to  be  rendered  at  whatever  the  local  aseeaoor  will  accept,  and  aasessed 
at  whatever  the  oommissioners'  court  will  agree  to,  tbe  averagea  per  mile  for 
different  roads  ranging,  In  1808,  from  13318  to  ^8,000,  and  usually  at  a  portion  only 
of  its  property  value,  and  for  nanoh  leas  than  in  value  based  upon  stock  and  bonds. 

There  fa  no  State  board  ot  eqnalisatjon,  and  ralnations  of  different  roads  are 
very  unequal,  and  those  of  the  same  road  vary  greatly  in  the  different  oountieB. 
As  mthecaseof  individnalsundflrtheproperty  tax,  each  corporatian  strives  f<w 
low  aaeeesments  and  corporations  do  not  seem  to  object  to  this  inequality. 

The  tax  commission  framed  a  bill  providing  for  the  assessment  of  railroad  prop- 
erty upon  the  basis  of  the  market  valne  of  stock  and  bonds,  that  being  regarded 
as  a  tMX  meaenre  of  value  as  laid  down  I7  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to 
be  made  by  local  aaseasors  as  required  by  the  cunBtitntion,  according  to  mileage 
within  their  respective  ooontles.  This  the  commissioii  tboagbt  would  be  an 
improvement  npon  the  pnasnt  gneaawork  at  property  valaati(tna»  the  constltn- 
tional proviricma  deprtvutg  the  l^islatnre  of  anthorl^  to  create  a  State  ba^ 
for  that  pnrpoee.  The  UU  proposed,  although  considered  at  the  last  session  of 
the  le^palatnre,  was  not  adopted. 

This  property  tax  la  enpplemeated  by  a  State  tax  of  1  pet  cent  npon  the  gross 
receipts  from  paesenget  oaffic  within  the  State,  called  an  occupation  tax.  The 
tax  commiflsion  recommended  an  extension  of  the  gross  receipte  tax  to'  freight  as 
wen  as  pasemtger  traffic. 

In  1808  the  e,B40  miles  of  railway  with  roUlng  stock  in  Texas  were  aasesaed  at 
171,081,385,  or  an  average  of  |7,4i5  per  mile. 

On  this  valuation  this  property  pmd  to  the  State  in  taxes  tiie  following  amouUts: 

General  State  tax,  30  cento  on  the  $100 $143,062.47 

State  school  tax,  18  Cfflita  on  the  flOO 137,865.23 

One  per  cent  of  paasesgtx  earnings 47,004.37 

Total  to  State 8ie,B23.,06 

Adding  to  this  the  amount  of  connty  taxes  at  the  average  rate  of'  W  'cente  on 

each  $100,  amounting  to  $420,187.41,  gives  approximately  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 

by  ttie  railroads  of  the  State  in  1808,  $748,108.47. 
In  1900  the  number  of  miles  was  0,784,  and  the  total  assessed  value,  including 

rolling  stock,  was  $81,208,288,  being  an  average  of  $8,806  per  mile. 
The  total  passenger  earnings  for  year  ending  August  81, 1000,  were  $5,717,344 

and  the  occupatiou  tax  thereon  $67,178.44. 

EXPRESS  OOMPA2nE8. 

The  special  tax  imposed  on  express  companies  is  1^  per  cent  of  liie  gross 
receipte  from  business  arising  and  terminsting  within  the  State,  whft^  ia  4he 
only  tax  they  pay,  except  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  a  small  amount  of  personal  pK>p- 
erty,  such  as  horses,  vehicles,  and  of&ce  fnmiturs  taxed  locally. 

The  tax  on  gross  receipte  paid  by  these  companies  to  the  State  in  1808  ma 
$11,888.81  and  m  1000  $18,080.88. 
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OTHER  SPECIAL  TAXES. 
Steamboat  and  stage  companieB  are  snbject  to  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  paesenger 


Sleeping  car  companies  pay  the  higliestgroaa  receipto  tax  in  the  State,  being  2^ 
percent  on  sncb  recoipta  on  business  done  within  the  State.  They  paid  in  1898 
$3,862.35,  and  in  1900  ^573,51.  They  also  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  one-fonrth 
at  1  per  cent  on  the  valne  ot  their  capital  stock  in  nse  in  the  State,  based  upon 
reportB  to  the  State  comptroller  of  total  capital  stock,  from  which  is  deducted  the 
valne  of  all  property  other  than  rolling  stock,  which  is  valued  according  to  the 
proportion  of  mUea  operated  over  within  the  State  to  total  mileage. 

Telegraph  companies  are  taxed  1  cent  on  each  fall-rat«  message,  and  one-half 
cent  on  each  half-rate  mewage  originating  and  terminating  in  the  State.  Tbia 
tax  was,  in  1898,  $7,695.67,  and  in  1900,  $7,385.88. 

Telephone  companies  are  taxed  2S  cents  per  annnm  on  each  inetmment  In 
actnal  use,  this  tax  amonnting  in  1898  to  $3,486.75  and  1900  to  $5,499.35. 

Insurance  companiee — life,  fire,  marine,  accident,  and  other  insorance  compa- 
nies—are taxed  on  gross  receipts  from  bnonese  done  within  the  State.    Each  fife 


insnraaice  company  and  each  Hfe  and  accident  insorance  companv  pays3  percent 
on  grosB  premiiun  receipts,  and  each  fixe  inanranoe  company  one-aalf  of  1  per  cent 
on  gross  premium  receipts;  each  marine,  health,  live  stock,  guarantee,  or  accident 
insurance  company  pays  1  per  cent  on  gross  premium  receipts. 

The  tax  in  1^  was  $100,613.61,  and  in  1900,  $115,455.07. 

Street  car  companies  pay  an  occupation  tax  of  $2  on  each  mile  of  track. 

Qas  companies  pay  an  occupation  tax  of  $35  in  cities  over  10,000,  and  in  smaller 
towns  $90,  and  the  eame  rat«  is  imposed  on  electric  light  and  water  companies. 
In  1898  electric  light  companies  paid  $1,861,  gas  companies  $tl06,  and  water 
companies  $1,065. 

The  tax  conimisaion  proposed  the  substitTition  of  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  gross  receipts  of  these  companies  far  the  occupation  taxes  referred  to,  and 
the  extension  of  tne  gross  receipts  tax  to  some  other  classes  of  business. 

The  taxation  of  gross  receipts  is  not  a  new  form  of  taxation  in  thia  State,  and 
seemed  to  be  favored  b^  the  tax  oommission. 

The  varioas  corporations  and  classes  of  businese  paying  special  taxes  as  above 
stated  also  pay  an  ad  valorem  tax  locally  npon  property. 


The  law  for  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  banks  appears  to  be  looselv  admin- 
istered. The  method  of  listing  ana  assessing  ench  property  is  for  the  local  assessor 
to  require  from  the  bank  a  Ust  of  the  slua«holaer8  and  the  number  of  sharee 
own^  by  each.  The  real  estate  is  assessed  to  the  bank  and  the  shares  to  the 
individual  holders  thereof.  Complaint  is  made  that  sharee  are  not  assessed  at 
thmr  true  value,  as  the  law  requires,  but  oa  a  rule  the  value  of  real  estate  when 
added  to  the  aaaessed  value  of  the  shares  of  stock  amounts  to  from  abont  60  to  76 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  par  value  oi  the  paid  up  oapital,  Uie  average  being, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  tax  commission,  about  6S  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
the  par  value  of  the  stock.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  through  this  laxity 
and  discretion  on  the  part  of  assessors  thev  have  practically  attained  a  degree  en 
justice  toward  banks  as  compared  with  other  Dn^)erty  that  is  exceptional  in  the 
administration  of  the  general  property  tax  in  American  States. 

The  law  relating  to  the  listing  and  assessing  of  national  banks  requires  a  sworn 
list  of  stockholders,  with  the  name  and  residenoo  of  each.  Shareholders  are  also 
required  to  render  shares  of  stock  owned  by  them  at  their  actnal  valne.  This  pro- 
vision is  not  complied  with  as  a  rule,  and  the  law  points  out  no  effective  method  for 
the  ascertainment  by  the  lodCassesBor  of  the  actnal  value,  Uie  matter  being  left  to 
hie  estimate.  The  result  is,  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  banks,  that,  as  in  Qie  case 
of  other  kinds  of  property,  but  a  portion  of  the  value  of  property  and  assets  is 
rendered  for  taxanon.  when  assessed  this  property  is  tt^ed  as  other  local  and 
personal  property.  The  tax  commission  gave  this  subject  careful  consideration, 
and  proposed  and  formulated  a  law  to  provide  a  way  by  which  the  assessing  offi- 
cer could  ascertain  the  full  and  true  value  of  this  class  of  property,  but  no 
legidative  action  has  yet  been  taken  upon  it. 

That  assessors  fail  to  reach  and  assess  the  large  sums  of  money  deposited  in 
banks  and  h^  by  taxable  citizens  is  vigorously  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  tax 
commission,  which  gives  the  amount  of  individual  deposits  in  the  National 
banks  of  Texas,  as  shown  by  the  reporU  made  to  the  controller  of  the  cuTreocy, 
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Jane  SO,  18W,  aa  944.S04.956.M,  ftnd  in  December,  1897,  |41,SM,1S1.81.  wfaile  the 
moner  rendered  for  taxation  in  1896  by  Individuale  in  the  entire  StAte  was  only 
$5,864,416.  This  doea not  take  intoconsideration  the  depofits  with  tlte  1B7  priTate 
banks  and  bankers  in  the  State,  so  that  "  it  ie  safe  to  say  that  not  one  dollar  of 
money  ont  of  ten  in  Texaa  is  listed  for  taxation." 

Tlie  resources  of  some  of  the  national  banks  in  some  of  the  oitiee  of  the  State 
exceed  the  total  T&Lnation  for  taxes  of  personal  property  in  the  coonties  where 
Bocb  cities  are  located. 

There  are  instances,  it  is  said,  of  the  rendition  of  moner  for  taxation  at  50  centa 
on  Ute  dollar  which  hare  been  accepted  and  approved  by  the  commissionera' 
oonrt  after  due  discossion  of  the  qneation.  This  is  referred  to  b;  the  tax  com- 
ndssion  as  etrongly  illnstrating  the  inequalities  of  valuation  for  taxation  in  the 
State. 

The  oommiBsioners  proposed  lavs  im>viding  for  discovery  and  valnation  of  mob 
property  for  taxation,  and  said: 

"  If  those  who  have  money  and  wealth  and  gooA  dividend-x>aying  secnrlUes  can 
be  reached  for  taxation,  there  will  be  no  tronlile  abont  the  other  property  holders 
ooming  up  with  their  share  of  the  debt  of  highest  obligation." 

They  also  cite  the  phillipic  of  ex-President  Harrison  against  the  evasions  and 
frands  of  holders  of  intangible  seonrities.  The  commission,  however,  seem  to 
fi^  to  grasp  the  fact  tltat  the  defects  referred  to  and  remedial  difScoltier  are 
inherent  in  Oie  general  property  tax  system. 

INCORPORATION  AND  FBANCHI8B  TAXES. 

Every  domestic  corporation  chartered  before  the  pass^e  of  the  recent  traoat^M 
act  is  required  to  pa^  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  annnal  franchise  tax  of  |I0,  and 
every  anch  corporation  chartered  after  the  passage  of  this  act  is  required  to  pay 

{10  on  inooriKiration,  and  in  each  sacceeding  year  an  amonnt  graduating  as 
dUowb: 
When  capital  stock  la — 

Between  $50,000  and  $100,000 _ ISO 

Between  $100,000  and  $200,000 - 80 

Over  $300,000 - - 00 

Foreign  corporations  anthorlzed  to  do  bosinesa  prior  to  the  passage  of  a  recent 
act  are  annn^y  required  to  pay  $28  when  their  capital  atock  is  ^.000  or  lees, 
and  $100  when  their  capital  stock  is  between  $20,000  and  $100,000.  All  foreign 
corporations  aathorized  to  do  bnainess  in  the  State  after  the  passage  of  thie  act 
are  required  to  pay  an  annnal  franchise  tax  of  |G0  when  that  capital  stock  does 
not  exceed  $100,000,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  tax  of  $1  on  every  $10,000  of  capital 
atock  in  excess  of  $100,000,  bat  not  exceeding  $1,000,000. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT 

ON  THE 

TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS  IN  MICHIGAN. 


Siiic«  Hie  report  on  taxation  In  Michigan  'was  prepared  there  have  been  some 
important  developmentaJn  the  experience  of  that  State  which  are  of  special  inter- 
est wherever  taxation  reform  commands  attention. 

iUichigaii  may  be  said  to  be  passiiig  throngh  a  transition  period  in  taxation,  or, 
as  it  has  been  deeignated,  "  an  epidemic  of  equal  taxation." 

The  work  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  dTirfng  the  year  1900,  in 
increasing  the  valaationB  of  real  and  personal  property  taxed  nnder  the  general 
law  of  the  State,  has  been  referred  to.  The  total  increase  in  anch  property  vala- 
ations  in  1900  over  1899  was  $849,280,941 ,  the  increase  of  realty  Talnation  being 
$180,594,802,  and  of  personalty  $166,666,680.  The  increase  in  property  valuations 
both  real  and  personal  in  1900  over  those  of  1806  was  $319,460,028.  This  increase 
is  in  property  coming  tinder  the  general  property  tax,  and  assessed  and  valned 
by  the  nsnal  methods. 

AJccording  to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  for  lOQO,  jnet 
issued,  the  total  asseesed  valaation  of  property,  real  and  personal,  under  tike  gen- 
eral law,  was  $l,aiT,4S0,028,  divided  as  follows: 

Seal  estate $1,006,453,013 

Pereonalty..-- 310,997,018 

The  manner  in  which  this  materially  increased 
by  the  following  table: 


was  distributed  is  shown 


ea  of  pR)t>eitr. 


RmJ  Mnta  ol  B^  mlnlnc  q_, 

Penonal  piopettr,  vhol«  State 

Penonal  pioperty  ol  1,2U3  corporatloiu 

Penoiul  propeitT  ol  n  nilnliig  eorponttcmn 

Total  Teal  and  penonal  propartr.  irbole  State 

B«al  and  penMial  i^«pen?  ot  1^  coipontlona 

Beal  and  penmaJ  pn^Mrty  (d  87  lulnlas:  corporaUoiu. 


182a.  MS,  7U 

ei,n2,ni 
tii,ia,ott 
ua,no,i7s 
».m,m 

4,(Xn,SM 

s%us,<n3 
M,a02,«ei 


ti,oo«,tfs,au 

189,806,916 

ua.asi.on 
tio,nT,ois 

Ba,Ul,U7 


,  making  a  total  increase  of  valuauon  in  the  78  cities 

S8.    A  further  comparison  shows  that  for  the  year  1900  the  ^ 

1  the  assessed  valuations  of  real  estate  in  1900  over  that  of  1699 

while  that  ot  pereonal 


being  derived  from  real  estate,  and  $5,000,468.06  from  personalty.  The  percentage 
of  this  total  tax  derived  from  real  estate  was  76,46G,  and  from  personalty  24.586, 
and  the  average  rate  of  taxation  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valoations  was  substanti^y 
$16.47. 
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The  percentoKea  of  total  taxes  derived  troiD  real  estate  are  shown  to  be  8G.S3S 
in  18W.  and  75,405  in  1000,  and  from  personal  property  14.004  in  1889,  and  34.080  in 
1900.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  shown  to  be  $31,166  in  1890,  and  (15.47  in  1900  on 
each  91,000  of  valaa&m,  presnmably  ascertained  by  ttte  same  methods  of  oom- 
tratatjon.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  shown  in  the  original  report  for 
thJB  State  that  the  rate  of  taxation  ascertained  by  the  method  of  compntataon 
employed  in  the  auditor-general's  offlce  in  18M  was  sabstantially  (17.60  per  |I,000 
of  Talnation. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  and  assessmeiit  of  intsngiUe  personalty,  snch  as 
money,  mortgages,  bonds,  stock,  etc.,  by_  the  State  board  in  1000  orer  prerions 
years  was  very  great,  especially  in  the  dtiea.  These  increased  aweasments  were 
marked  by  great  ineanality.  As  a  reoolt  of  snch  increaae  there  la  geoentl  com- 
plaint and  denunciation  of  the  laws  and  methods  employed  by  the  commiasionors 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  snob  property,  which  hadthetatcaore  lamly  escaped 
taxation.  It  is  contended  on  their  p^  that  thsre  is  great  inequality  and  ais- 
ci'imination  in  the  discovery  ttoA  asReaement  of  this  class  <a  prc^>ertT;  that  the 
portions  of  such  property  found  and  enrolled  were,  because  of  excessiTe  valoa- 
tions  M  compared  with  outer  property,  and  taxation  at  local  rates,  disproportion- 
ately and  excessively  taxed;  and  that  in  consequence  capital  and  oapitalUts  are 
remoTing  from  the  State  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  the  course  pnrsned  by 
the  commiaeioners  under  present  laws  in  this  regard,  if  continued,  wul  serionsly 
jeopardize  the  basiueae  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  the  board  that  inasmuch  as  the  year  1000 
was  the  b^pnnlDg  of  its  work  in  this  direction,  it  was  necesaarily  imperfect  and 
incom^dete,  resulting  in  more  or  less  inequality;  but  that  if  it  is  permitted  to 
Continue  its  work  in  respect  to  assessment  and  valuation  of  property  under  the 
general  law,  it  vrill  be  able  with  additional  knowledge  and  expedeooe  to  subject 
a  much  larger  portion  of  property  to  aaaoBsmeDt,  and  secure  greater  equality  in 
valuations,  eo  that  there  will  eventually  bo  sach  increased  assessment  and  correct 
vtjuatione  as  will  eo  reduce  the  rates  of  taxation  on  all  property  that  none  will 
be  excessively  burdened. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  growing  aentiment  among  the  people,  in  view 
of  this  experience  and  more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  favor  of  a 
greater  restriction  of  the  general  property  tax,  and  the  adoption  of  special 
methods  of  taxation  for  intuigible  personalty  and  some  other  forms  of  property. 

The  theory  and  purpose  of  the  Stat«  board  of  tax  oommisdoners,  according  to 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

The  provisions  and  fate  of  the  so-oaQed  Atkinson  bill  providing  for  the  tazatton 
of  railroads  and  other  quasi-public  corporations-  have  been  referred  to  in  detail. 
The  act  was  praotioally  declared  nnconstitntional,  because  in  scone  of  its  provi- 
sions it  was  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  uniformity  applicaUs  to  all  property 
taxed  under  th«  general  law.  This  bill  was  the  favonte  measure  of  Qoveraor 
Pin^ree,  whose  conception  of  equal  taxation,  to  which  his  administration  was 
positively  committed,  appeared  to  be  a  universal  property  tax  at  uniform  valua- 
tion and  nnlform  rttteo;  and  he  bad,  against  bitter  opposition,  directed  all  the 
force  and  energy  of  his  administration  for  years  to  secure  its  enactment.  When 
the  bill  which  had  characterized  his  administration  was  tliaa  held  unconstitu- 
tiunal,  he  determined  to  Innlize  the  metliod  of  t^ration  it  provided  by  special 
oonstitntional  provision.  To  this  end  he  convened  the  State  legislature  in  special 
session  a  few  days  before  the  general  election  of  1900,  tor  the  avowed  purpose  of 
aubmittisg  to  a  vote  of  the  people  amendments  to  the  constitution  permitting  the 
"  enactment  of  laws  that  will  provide  for  the  eqnal  taxation  of  all  property  c^  an 
assessment  of  the  same  at  its  actual  cash  value."  Convened  at  such  a  time,  the 
iegielatnre.inriewof  existing  political  exigencies  and  the  general  sentiment  that 
had  been  created  among  the  people  of  the  State  in  favor  olthe  abstract  principle 
of  "equal  taxation," haatUy  and  without  due  oonsideration  submitted  to  popular 
vote  tne  amendments  embodying  the  demands  of  the  governor,  which  were  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  them.  These  amendments  main- 
tain the  tegislature's  authority  to  provide  for  specific  taxes  on  coiporations,  and 
also  vest  In  that  body  authoritv  to  provide  for  the  asseesment  of  the  property  of 
corporations  at  its  tnte  cash  value  by  a  State  board  and  for  lev^ng  taxes  thereon, 
ana  expressly  direct "  that  tlie  legislature  shall  provide  a  uniform  rule  of  tKXtr 
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tdon  tor  ench  property  as  ehall  be  asaeeeed  by  a  State  txiard  of  aesemorfi,  e 

"'"  ""  * — ""~ """Bh  pTopertf  shall  be  the  rata  which  the  State  h 

ana  determine  is  the  averagfe  rate  levied  tipon  other 
propen?  apon  wnica  aa  valorem  taxes  are  assessed  for  State,  connty,  township, 
Btibaal,  ana  mimicipal  purpoeee."  The  governor,  evidently  conetniing  the  adop- 
tion of  these  ameBOinente  to  be  an  ezpreseion  of  the  popniar  will  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  ot  tiie  qwdfio  tax  Bystem  m  vogiie,  and  the  extension  of  the  general 
jffopertv  tax  in  modified  form  t«  corporations  paying;  specific  taxee,  again  con- 
vened die  legidatore  in  special  session  in  December,  1900.  and  directed  all  the 
force  and  preesnre  of  the  executive  toward  the  enactment  of  laws  that  should 
embody  the  altomative  method  prescribed  for  the  taxation  of  railroad,  express, 
te1^p%ph,  and  telephone  oompanles.  The  legislature,  however,  not  being  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  governor  and  being  averse  to  hasty  leg[ialBtion  npon 
K>  important  a  snbjeot,  refna  '  '         "  '  -     '     -     -    -  ■  ■ 

■alnect  tintil  the  then  tncom 
nnder  a  new  administration. 

Thus  the  administration  of  QovemorPingree,  committed  to  the  cause  of  "eqnal 
taxation  "  throilgh  one  uniform  tax  on  property  values,  ended  without  achieving 
any  practical  results  in  State  legislation  upon  the  subject.  It  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  restrictive  constitutional  amendments 
referred  to,  wliicfa  give  the  legislatnre  power  to  extend  the  general  property  tax 
to  qnasi-pnblic  corporatione  thtongh  " uniform  valuation "  and  "average "rates 
of  taxation;  bnt  tiieee  amendments  are  regarded  by  many  intelligent  people  of  the 
State  aa  likely  to  impede  modem  and  progressive  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
taxation  and  delay  prosrees  toward  the  attainment  w  "equal  taxation"  in  fact. 

The  legislature  of  1901,  in  session  at  this  writing,  have  under  consideration 
several  bills  providing,  through  various  methods,  for  the  sabstitnti^n  of  an  ad 
valorem  tax  ^r  the  existing  ^iiecifio  tax  upon  the  earnings  of  railroads  and  other 
QDasi-pnblio  corporations.  While  there  is  a  strong  popular  sentiment  thronzhont 
the  State  in  favor  of  Bach  od  valorem  taxes,  there  is  also  positive  and  intelligent 
opposition  to  a  change  in  the  existing  specific  tax  method. 

Throngb  years  of  agitation  equal  taxation  has  become  a  "  paramount  issne  "  in 
Uichigan,  toe  people  of  the  State  being  divided  thereon  into  2  opposing  forces, 
one  contending  for  one  mle  and  one  method  of  taxation  applied  to  all  property  as 
essentia  to  eqnal  and  nniform  taxation,  the  other  contending  for  diversified 
methods  adapted  to  special  forms  of  wealth  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the 
deaiied  result,  and  insisting  that  the  methods  proposed  for  the  extended  appUca- 
tion  of  the  general  property  tax  would  be  conducive  to  unequal  taxation  in  prac- 
tice. While  there  is  no  division  upon  the  abstract  principle  of  equal  taxation, 
there  is  active  conflict  as  to  the  methods  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  tesolt. 

VALTTATION  OF  UICHiaAlT  RAILBOADa 

The  act  creating  a  board  of  State  tax  commissioners  declared  one  of  the  dntiea 
of  that  board  to  be  "  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  valuation  of  the  property 
of  corporations  paying  sifecific  taxes,  and  to  ascertain  the  actual  rate  of  taxation, 
as  based  apon  the  valuation  of  said  properties,  that  is  paid  by  said  corporations," 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  property  pays  upon  its  true  value  a  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  paid  by  property  taxed  under  me  general  law.  By  virtue  of  this 
anthority  the  board,  has  ondertaken  to  secure  an  accurate  appraisement  of  the 
proper^  of  railroad,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  express  companies  in  the  State. 
Prof.  M.  B.  Cooley,  of  the  engineering  facnlty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was 
employed  to  supervise  the  work  of  valuing  the  "tangible  property  "of  tfieee  cor- 
porations, and  Prot.  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  same  university,  to  determine  the 
valne  of  their  "immateri^"  or  "intangible"  property.  Each  of  these  men  was 
provided  with  an  able  corps  of  expert  assistanta,  most  of  whom  were  civil  engi- 
neers, graduated  from  engmeering  colleges  or  technical  schools,  some  IS  institn- 
tioRB  being  represented  in  this,  perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  attempt  to  determine 
property  values  of  railroads,  etc.,  ever  made.  Prof.  M.  E.  Cooley,  H.  Am.  Soc. 
H.  B. ,  as  appraiser,  was  the  head  of  the  entire  force,  and  the  principal  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  were  Henry  E.  BIks,  U.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  chief 
inspector  in  charge  of  cnvil  engineeing;  T.  H.  Hinchman,  jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  H.  £., 
Detroit,  chief  inspector  in  charge  of  mechanical  engineering;  D.  Farrand  Henry, 


apG^W 


;  William  J.  Bice,  New  York,  chief  inspector  of  telepbonee;  Herbert  O. 
_dleT,  M.  Inst.  Nav.  Arch,  and  Marine  Engrs.,  chief  Inspector  of  veeael  proper- 
bb;  F.  G.  Snsimihl,  of  Michigan,  architect.  ~       ^  -<  I  -> 
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The  final  Bettlemen  of  vaiiotia  i^nestioiis  and  knotty  points  which  arose  in 
formol&tiiig  the  ba^is  for  the  valnation  of  certain  items,  together  with  a  review 
of  the  methods  and  final  resnlte,  wae  entmsted  to  a  special  b^rd  of  review,  cxmi- 
poeed  of  Meosrs,  Octave  Chanute.  of  ChicaKo;  Cliarlee  Hansel,  of  New  York; 
Prot  Charles  E.  Greene,  of  Ann  Aibor.  and  Col.  G.  W.  Vaoglin,  of  ChicaRO.  all 
of  whoia  are  members  of  theAiaerican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and,  not  having 
been  engaged  in  the  detail  work,  were  preemnably  able  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
the  matters  submitted  to  them. 


were  88  m«n  emploTed,  in  Hovemlwr  1 11 ,  i 

The  total  cost  of  the  appraisement  was  aboat  |5T,000. 

The  method  adopted  for  determining  the  valne  of  the  "physical  propertj"  of  a  • 
railroad  WM  to  estimate  by  special  "field  inspection"  the  valne  of  the  separate 
items  of  pHqior^  composing  it,  which  when  combined  were  assumed  to  constitute 
the  true  Talne  of  its  entire  property.  The  appraisers  first  determined  the  "cost 
of  reprodnotion"  of  the  varions  constitaent  parts  of  the  property  of  a  railroad, 
sai^  reprodnction  v^ne  representing  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a  road  of 
entirely  new  materials  and  labor  where  the  road  exists,  even  to  the  extent  of  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  surveys,  right  of  way,  legal  expenses,  interest,  etc.,  as  shown 
byuie  following  summary  form,  and  then  by  suitable  reductions  the  "preeent 
raloe  "  was  detormined,  taking  into  consideration  the  depreciation  of  the  elements 
due  to  wear: 

eumiAAT. 


Value  ol  phrdol  i>r(v>ertlc>' 


L  BDflDeering  (4  per  cent  llemi  3  to  2t>,  IndoriTe,  and  Ml 
l  Bight  of  way  mod  MatlonfTOunfli 


B.  Rcaleiitate.. 


9.  Track  fuIaalDti 

1  Frocn,  (wltchea,  and  cnmlnn. 

L  Ba^an 

I.  Ti»ck  Uflns  and  Mufadns. .  - 
t.  Fencing.. 


_  — .Kln)n.cattlflBaaidi,uidalJrna... 
i.  InleilocUnguiaitgiialappantiu... 

liJm — ' — 


S.  Tal^TaphTTsO)  telephonta 

T.  Station  tnuldlngi  and  flxlurcs .. 


».  Shopn 

0.  Water 


23.  WarehouKa . . 


I,  Docks  and  wharrBB  . . 


I.  L«eHt  cipcnMs  (O.B  per  a 

3.  InUraat  fs  per  cent  Item* , 

1.  Ml«»llaneoi»aipeD».,{g^'{rnS^^Vio^r^ 
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The  inveetlgatioiis  of  this  "  physical  property  "  teqtiired  the  appraissrs  to  cover 
67,000  Gqaare  miles  of  Michigan  territoiy  and  traverse  10.000  miles  of  railway 
track,  every  mile  of  which  was  actnally  inspected,  as  were  the  engines,  car  shops, 
macfainery,  and  other  physical  property. 

The  valoatiOD  gave,  in  the  finrti  place,  the  estimated  valne  of  each  item  as  new 
work,  material,  or  equipment,  each  item, however,  being  given  a  percentage  mark 
for  "  condition  representing  the  relation  which  the  actnal  existing  value  bears  to 
the  estimated  value  for  renewal  or  replacement."  In  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
individual  items  the  market  price  or  an  average  price  for  a  term  of  years  was 
used,  according  to  circnniRttuices,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  or  nae  the 
actual  cost  price  paid  by  the  railwavs. 

The  values  of  real  estate  and  riguts  of  way  were,  we  understand,  determined 
largely  by  estimate  based  apon  snch  information  aa  the  appraisers  were  able  to 
obtain. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  criterion  of  values  adopted  was  the  present  cost  of  the 
various  constitaent  parte  with  estimated  reductions  for  depreciation,  and  inolnd- 
ing  various  estimated  expenses  tbat  might  be  incurred  in  procuring  and  putting 
them  into  combined  operation  as  a  railroad. 

It  is  claimed  by  railroad  managers  and  owners,  who  as  a  class  have  ceased  to 
regard  this  method  as  affording  a  reliable  criterion  of  the  value  of  a  railroad,  that 
"  the  value  of  such  separate  items  of  property,  the  combination  of  which  consti- 
tnte  a  railroad  do  not  necessarily  or  even  prima<f  aoie  represent  the  actnal  valne 
of  the  combination,  the  railroad  aa  a  single  entity." 

It  is  said  that  the  ^reat  variation  in  the  mileage,  coat  of  constmotlon ,  and  the 
avails  of  operation  discredit  such  methods  of  valuation  for  basfness  purposes  and 
render  them  nnreliable  for  purpoees  of  taxation.  It  is  argued  that  the  constitn- 
ent  elements  of  a  railroad  possess  little  stable  valae  when  cusassociated  from  their 
earning  capacity  in  combined  operation  as  a  anit. 

While  the  State  board  of  tax  commissionere  apparently  regards  this  laborions 
appraisement  as  forming  a  reliable  basis  of  valaation  for  taxation,  or  at  least  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  with  ths  taxation  of  Other  forms  of  property,  railroad  men 
seem  to  reject  such  methods  and  regard  the  results  as  unreliaole  for  any  porpose. 

Even  though  this  elaborate  apprdwrnent  of  the  physical  values  ot  constituent 
parts  of  a  rauroad  property  should  be  accented  as  a  reliable  basis  of  valaation  for 
pQrx>OBeB  of  taxation,  another  difficulty  arises  in  the  minds  of  taxpayers  as  to  the 
practical  attainment  of  ' '  equal  taxation  "  in  the  failure  of  local  assessors  to  valns 
all  other  forms  of  property  with  the  same  degree  of  skill  and  accuracy. 

Thus,  while  the  appraisement  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  elaborate 
attempt  ever  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  railroad  property,  of  OTeat 
importance  for  many  purposes  and  perhaxts  of  great  benefit  in  tne  solntion  ot  the 
problem  of  equal  taxation  of  snch  property  wim  property  in  general,  its  practical 
value  and  reliability  for  purposes  of  taxation  are  still  matters  of  conjecture  and 
dispute  in  the  State  where  the  appraisal  was  made. 

N0NPHY8ICAL  PROPERTY. 

In  connection  with  this  value  of  physical  property  is  taken  what  Professor 
Adams  bas  designated  as  the  "  nonphvsical "  property.  In  his  preliminary  report 
be  indicates  some  of  the  elements  of  this  nonp&ysical  property  of  a  railroad,  as 
follows: 

"  It  is  sabmitted  that  this  nonphyslcal  or  immaterial  element  is  not  a  simple 
commercial  element,  but  includes,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

"  1.  It  includes  the  franchise — 

"  a.  To  be  a  corporation. 

"  6.  To  use  pubHc  property  and  employ  public  authority  for  corporate  ends. 

"2.  It  includes  the  possession  of  tr^cnot  exposed  to  competition,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, local  traffii;. 

"  S.  It  includes  the  possession  of  traffic  held  by  established  connections,  although 
exposed  to  competition,  as,  for  example,  through  traffic  that  is  secured  because 
the  line  in  question  is  a  link  in  a  through  route. 

"  4.  It  includes  the  benefit  of  economies  made  possible  by  increased  density  of 
trafHc. 

"5.  It  includes  a  value  on  account  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  indus- 
tries served  by  the  con>oratlon  as  well  as  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the 
industry  which  renders  the  service;  this  value  consequently  is,  in  part,  of  the 
nature  of  an  unearned  increment  to  the  corporation." 

■n 4.vj_  4.1 H — 1  — 3  : nious  clasBification,  Pn  .  - 

intangible  "  valnes  of  the  railroad  property  of  the 
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State,  whioh,  blether  with  the  "physical"  valnes  determined  by  Frofeeaor 
Goolev,  are  aasnmed  by  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioiiers  to  represent  the 
actual  value  of  railroad  property  for  ptirposea  of  taxation.  The  classification 
and  methoda  pnrsned  by  ProfesBor  Adanw  in  this  resard  are  nniqne,  and  have 
ureat«d  int«iiBe  interest  and  discussion  thronghout  tae  State.  These  proceeees 
receive  the  emphatic  commendation  of  those  who  favor  the  application  of  one 
nniform  mle  of  valuation  tmd  one  uniform  rate  of  taxation  to  ul  property,  anjd 
advocate  an  increased  tax  npon  quasi-public  oorporations  through  the  ad  valorem 
method.  They  contend  thai  all  them  dements  poeneBS  value  to  their  ownera  and 
should  be  taxed  upon  an  equality  with  other  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  daaaiflcation  referred  to  would  naturally  excite 
interest  and  criticism  among  repreeentatiTee  of  railroads  under  any  cironmstances, 
when  the  propoEition  is  made  to  include  such  elements  as  a  basis  of  valuation 
npon  which  to  levy  taxes  at  the  same  rates  applied  to  other  property  nnder  the 

Seneral  property  tax  system,  the  effect  upon  such  interests  u  somewhat  start- 
ng,  and  provokes  severe  inspection  and  criticism.  It  is  declared  that  mch  ele- 
ments as  "  benefit  of  economies  made  possible  by  increased  density  of  traffic," 
"  organization  and  vitality  of  the  indnsiry  which  renders  the  service,  or  in  other 
words,  indnstry,  ability,  and  thrift,  are  eqnally  applicable  to  many  other  kinds  of 
bnsinessand  income,  prodncing^roperty  01  corjKirationn  and  natural  persons;  bat 
that  the  SQggestion  that  theybemdnded  in  their  valuation  for  taxation  has  never 
been  made  and  woold  not  and  could  not  be  considered  or  tolerated  at  all.  Such 
classification  of  "  nonphytdcal "  values  in  connection  with  the  crude  general  prop- 
erty tax  rates  is  regarded  fay  men  of  expwience  In  railway  management  as  imprac- 
tical and  a  basis  for  extortioiuite  taxation.  It  is  contended  ^t  the  fallacy  of 
including  these  various  elements  of  nonphysical  value,  which,  if  based  on  any- 
thing, are  based  upon  earning  power  sa  a  Ira^s  of  taxation,  ratlker  than  the  earn- 
ings themselves,  is  apparent:  tnat  as  a  bads  of  comparison  with  other  proper^ 
valuations  under  the  prevailing  system,  it  is  misleading  and  unfair;  and  as  a  oasis 
(or  "  equal  taxation,"  delusive  and  inequitable. 

There  is  dearly  considerable  force  to  these  criticisms  and  arguments.  Mr  .Adams 
hiiriMif  says  that  "  the  task  of  appraidng  railway  properties  ondertaken  by  this 
oommlssion  is  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  revaluation  of  railway  securitieB, 
should  this  become  necessary  for  reorganization  or  for  transfer. "  While  this  state- 
ment may  be  received  in  justification  of  the  classification  of  elements  of  nonphys- 
ical values,  such  classification  may  be  Fe)>;Arded  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  ttie 
futility  of  comparing  an  earnings  tax  v.ith  the  general  property  tax,  and  of  the 
attempt  to  subject  all  modern  forms  of  property  to  one  uniform  tax  upon  value. 

Mr.  Adams,  although  faithfnllv  trying  to  perform  the  difficult  task  undertaken 
by  the  State  commis^on  under  the  direction  of  the  law,  reoo^zes  earning  power 
of  a  corporation  of  this  character  as  "  undoubtedly  the  basis  of  all  valnataon  of 
oorporate'  properties,"  and  that  "  it  is  the  income  account  from  which  this  earn- 
ing power  can  be  determined." 

Alter  constructing  this  unique  classification  of  ' '  nonphysical "  values  and  sna- 
taining  their  existence  by  reference  te  the  practice  of  corporatjons  with  respect 
to  rerunation,  and  rules  of  courts  in  certain  instances;  discarding  statements  of 
aasetaond  Uamlities,  cost  of  property,  and  par  or  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds 
aa  unsatiafaotorv  for  the  purpose  of  the  commission,  and  recognizing  earning 
power  08  shown  oy  nulroad  accounting  as  an  acceptable  basis  for  appraisal  of  such 
values,  Prtdemco'  Adams  formulates  a  rule  "  for  the  appraisal  of  the  immaterial 
values  of  rallww  properties,"  or  what  he  torms  '■  the  capitalization  of  corporate 
organization  and  business  opportunity,"  as  follows: 

"1.  Begin  with  gross  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  the  aggregate 
of  operating  expenses,  and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  '  income  from  oper- 
ation.' To  this  should  be  added '  income  of  corporate  investments,'  giving  a  sum 
which  may  be  termed '  total  income,'  and  which  represents  the  amount  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  its  capital  and  for  the  determinatioD 
ol  its  annual  surplus. 

"a.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount,  that  is  to  say, 'total  income,' as  an  annuity 
properly  chargeable  to  capital,  a  certain  per  o«]t  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
physical  prop^tiee. 

' '  S.  From  IJiis  amount  should  be  deducted  rents  paid  for  the  lease  of  property 
operated  and  permanent  improvemente  charged  directly  to  income.  The  remain- 
der would  represent  the  surplus  from  the  gross  earnings  from  the  years  operationa, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  may  be  accepted  as  an  annuity  which, 
capitalized  at  a  certain  rate  of  int«rest,  gtveo  the  true  value  of  i  iniiinfaii-iai 
properties. 
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"  7.  Tn  obviate  tUa  criticism  tbftt  both  groea  and  net  eaniings  vary  from  Tear 
to  year,  it  in  anggeated  that  in  place  of  a  single  year's  incntne  acconnt.  the  average 
income  acconnt  of  a  period  of  10  years  be  accepted  aa  the  basis  of  coiupntation. 
The  reason  for  accepting  a  period  of  10  years  is  that  nnder  existing  commercial 
oondittona  it  Is  lively  t£at  the  corporation  whose  property  ia  appraised  woold 
dnring  that  period  pass  ttaronj^  Tears  of  both  proeperitr  and  adversity. 

"8.  It  will  be  observed  that  tne  above  role  fails  to  appraise  the  speculative 
element  in  railway  property.  While  this  element  donbtlees  afFects  the  price 
of  corporate  ntocks  and  corjKirste  bonds,  it  is  not  entirelv  clear  that  it  shonid 
inflnence  appraisals  for  the  pnrpoee  of  taxation.  Shonid,  nowever,  the  commis- 
sion desire  to  oompate  the  preaent  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations 
in  the  fntare  as  well  as  niK>n  earnings  in  the  past,  the  pertinency  of  the  above 
mle  wonld  not  thereby  be  impaired.  This  is  tine  beoaose  the  speonlative  value 
of  properties  mnst,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  modification  of  th^  v^ne 
compnted  npon  the  bans  of  their  earning  capacity." 

We  are  advised  that  the  "  certain  per  cent "  referred  to  as  a  basia  of  capitaliza- 
tion in  the  foregoing  mle  was  4  per  cent,  that  being  regarded  aa  a  proper  orite- 
rion  for  the  pnrpoee  for  whioh  tt  is  employed. 

While  it  is  possible  that  this  tbecn-etica]  method  applied  to  all  Lncome-prodnciDg 
property  and  DuaineeB  of  corporations  and  natnTai  persons  thrqnghout  the  State 
might  evolve  "  equal  taxation,"  we  apprehend  that  the  eog^estiOD  of  snob  a  uni- 
versal application  would  n&t  commena  iteelf  to  general  public  esteem.  Certainly 
its  rigid  applioatioa  as  a  basis  of  valuation  to  one  class  of  property  upon  which 
is  to  bele'nedthe  "average  rate"  of  taxation,  while  all  other  propertv  is  assessed 
under  the  general  property  tax,  would  result  in  taxation  unequal  in  tne  extreme. 

When  this  oompucaied  and  expensive  process  Is  followed  ont,  the  fact  remains 


that  a  tax  based  upon  such  valuatimiB  is  uothinK  more  or  less  than  a  tax  upon 
income,  and  its  nse  woold  bansform  the  general  property  tax,  with  respect  to 
one  class  of  property,  from  a  mere  inefficient  and  inadequate  method  to  a  system 
of  extortionate  taxation  sanctioned  by  law. 

Its  modification  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  approximate  equality  wonld 
nbvionsly  ret^nire  the  vesting  of  discretion  and  power  of  adpnstment  as  to  rates 
or  valnation  in  a  board,  and  involve  continned  contention;  in  short,  wonld  con- 
tinae  the  fundamental  defects  of  the  proptffty  tax  whioh  progressive  thought  and 
legislation  is  seeking  to  escape.  If  adopted,  it  would  apparently  be  a  distinot 
departure  from  correct  principles. 

.RAILROAD  VALTTES. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  appraisment  of  physical  and  nonpbysical  values  is 
shown  as  followe: 
Cost  of  reproduction,  all  elements  new,  by  Professor  Cooley |901, 018,081 

Cost  of  reproduction,  allowing  for  depreciation,  by  Professor  Gooley.  164, 813, 280 
Value  of  nonphysical  elements, by  nt)feasor  Aduns..... 80,088,083 

Total  value  of  pfayrical  and  nonphysioal  elements  _ BOO,  800, 863 

The  compilation  of  these  novel  reports  in  their  detailed  forms  will  occupy  7 
volumes. 

APPRAISAL  BASED  ON  BARNING  POWER. 

Besides  the  appraisals  of  Professor  Gooley  and  Professor  Adams,  another  ap- 

Sraisal  of  the  values  of  railroad  properties  in  Hichigan  was  prepared  by  Robrat 
'.  Oakman,  one  of  the  State  tax  commiselouers  in  liKXI.  The  values  of  the  former 
were  absolute,  no  attention  beingpaid  to  theoonditdonsof  operation  or  nroeperity 
of  tiie  roads.  Hr.  Qakman's  values  were  based  chiefly  apon  the  principle  of  earn- 
ing power,  due  regard  being  given  to  such  elements  as  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage of  location,  quality,  quantity,  market  facilities,  environment,  and  other 
conditions,  which,  while  not  siuc«^ble  of  separate  valaationa,  are  couaiderod  aa 
means  of  nxiog  the  true  value  of  a  proper^  as  an  entirety.  Due  regard  was  also 
given  to  gross  earnings,  expenses,  stock  valuee,  bonded  debts,  etc. 

Mr.  Uakman  says  in  his  report  that  the  board  "  has  found  that  In  the  markets 
of  the  world  these  properties  have  a  value  which  la  measured  mainly  by  the  income 
which  they  will  produce.  Thecommeroiol  world,  when  tt  desires  to  invest  in  stock 
and  bonds  issued  by  these  corporations,  informs  Iteelf  about  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  properties  on  which  they  are  based.  All  its  searchlights  are  directed  upon 
their  ftHTmng  power.    Why  shonid  not  the  State  do  likewise?  " 
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186  nroDSTRiAL  commission. 

He  also  polntB  ont  clearly  tliat  the  State  board  in  the  valnatinn  of  these  prop- 
erties has  loUoved  the  mandate  of  the  law  to  ascert^n  their  autnal  cash  valae. 
The  followtng  comparison  of  taxes  based  upon  Mr.  Oakman's  valoatioDB  la 

Spe«U 
tazatioi  .  .  ^      .  , 

Tazee  tliat  would  have  been  paid  under  the  averagv  rate  of  1699,  (31.18  per 
(1,000,  $8,010,985.57. 

Taxes  that  would  have  been  paid  under  aveia^  rate  of  1900, 115.47,  (2,885,881.18. 

What  the  average  rate  of  taxation  might  be  m  case  all  the  propertj  in  the  Stat« 
were  as  completely  valned  hj  the  method  applied  to  railroaa  prop^oiy  ie  aigniti- 
caotly  omitted. 

CommentinK  upon  the  work  of  the  conunisaion  in  hia  report,  Mr.  Oakman  says: 

"  If  railroad  property  is  to  be  assessed  and  taxed  at  cash  valne  at  the  average 
rate,  and  not  specifically,  it  wonid,  in  my  opinion,  be  unfair  to  allow  exemptions 
or  dednctions  w  other  property  in  the  State.  It  most  be  remembered  that  restric- 
tions of  rates  and  fares  of  tranE>poTtation  companies  operates  as  a  tax.  Hence  all 
exemptions  of  other  property  creates  an  excess  as  asainat  those  incapable  of 
shifting  the  burden.  When  exemptions  are  made  or  dedaoticms  allowed  the  total 
of  such  exemptions  or  dednctions  la  thrown  upon  property  which  is  not  exempt. 

"  I  wish  to  say  thst  months  before  any  law  taxing  railroads  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis  coald  take  effect  there  would  be  ample  time  in  which  to  ^ve  these  apmaisals 
u  thorough  review,  to  the  end  that  railroad  properties  wonld  be  assessed  and  taxed 
■"    ■■  in d  to  the  same  extent'  as  other  properties  paying  taxes 

laws  of  the  Commonwealth." 
1  keynote  of  his  valnation. 

In  the  Inanner  thus  biieSy  set  forth  Hr.  Oakman  estimates  the  cash  value  of 
the  railroad  properties  of  the  State  to  be  |186.611.:^8d.34. 

The  following  comments  on  "  fixing  raloations  "  are  teken  from  his  report: 

"Having  in  mind  the  necessity  for  the  si)eci&cexaminstionof  theroads.it  may 
be  stated  tnat  the  valuation  of  the  railroad  property  operated  within  the  State 
found  by  capitalizing  at  6  per  cent  the  net  eaminga  of  the  revenne-producing 
roads,  figured  npon  tne  system  herein  referred  to,  and  computing  the  earning 
power  of  the  roads  showing  deficits  in  operation  in  their  reports  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  ratio  of  expense  to  income  for  all  the  roads  within  the  Stete,  say 
7!). 79  percent,  will  reacn  the  aom  of  (186,511,380,  while  the  valnation  of  the  fame 
propOTty  computed  throughoat  on  a  capitalization  of  6  per  cent  npon  net  earn- 
ings, baaed  npon  the  said  average,  7ti.79per  cent  of  expense  to  income,  willamount 
to  $173,154,412.  It  is  probable  that  an  examination  of  the  accounting  method  of 
the  roada  as  suggested,  and  a  fartiier  investigation  as  to  location,  traffic  arrange- 
ments, terminals,  connections,  and  other  elements  that  go  to  make  valne,  wonld 
result  in  a  material  increase,  or  perha]>8  some  decrease  in  special  caaea,  of  titw 
valuations  which  appear  in  the  appendix." 
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REPORT  ON  TAXATION  IN  CANADA. 


The  eystemB  of  taxation  in  vogiie  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  which 
are  fturly  representitlivc  uf  the  Hvsteuiii  throughout  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada, 
present  leaturea  ainl  principles  of  especi  J  intereM  and  importance. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  ayslema  of  taxation  in  the  provinces  named  is  the  com- 

flete  separation  of  municipal  from  provincial  or  state  tlutation.  Each  municipality 
county,  city,  or  town)  la  entirely  independent  of  the  Provincial  (jovemmeut  in  the 
aH§e8Sinent  and  levyins;  of  taxes  for  local  purpoeen. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  "Revenueafrom  Companies,"  ho  called,  is  becoruinK 
an  important  source  of  provincial  taxes,  and  is  a  distinctively  modern  method  of 
taxing  corporations.  The  supplementary  revenue  act  imposes  an  annual  tax  uiK)n  the 
income  or  capital  stock  of  corporations  or  companies  for  provincial  purposes.  The 
yield  from  this  source  in  the  year  1900  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Another  distinguishing  and  established  feature  of  Ontario  taxation,  and  one 
embodying  a  principle  of  especial  interest  in  the  United  Statee,  is  that  of  the  tax 
upon  incomes.  The  annual  income  of  individuals  and  corporations,  within  well- 
defined  limitations,  is  affiessed  ae  property,  and  taxed  at  tne  same  rates  as  other 
property.  While  the  income  tax  law  is  indifferently  administered,  it  constitutes  an 
important  factor  in  the  Ontario  system  of  taxation. 

In  the  IVovince  of  Quebec  there  i.s  a  provincial  tax  on  commercial  corporations, 
based  upon  capital  aii<l  income,  anil  in  tne  case  of  railways,  upon  mileage.  In  the 
city  of  Quebec  there  is  no  property  tax  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Municipal 
taxes  are  based  upon  the  rental  values  of  property,  and  are  supplemented  by  certain 
fixed  annual  duties  upon  particular  kinds  of  business.  Personal  property  is  not 
directly  taxed. 

In  the  city  of  Montreal  there  is  a  property  tax  upon  real  estate,  but  no  distinct  tax 
upon  personal  projierty  either  tangible  or  intangible.  There  is  a  "business  tax" 
based  upon  the  rental  values  of  premises  occupied  tor  business  purposes,  special  taxes 
upon  certain  persona  and  kinds  of  business,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  licenaea,  from 
wnich  sources  a  large  portion  of  the  municipal  revenues  are  derived. 

FBOVINOE  OF  ONTABIO. 

The  revenues  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  amounting  to  about  four  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars  in  1900,  are  provided  througli  special  subsidies  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  receipts  from  Crown  lands,  various  license  and  other  fees,  stamp  taxes, 
and,  latterlv,  revenues  from  companiee  and  graduated  succession  duties. 

The  amount  received  from  law  stamps  in  the  year  1900  was  $55,410.27;  from  suc- 
ceesion  duties  or  inheritance  taxes,  $229,676.51;  and  the  amount  of  revenues  from 
comiHuiiee,  so  called,  $229,774.44. 

REVEKCES  FROM  COMPANIES. 

Until  the  year  1899,  the  taxation  of  companies  was  left  as  a  source 
I'xclusivelv  to  the  various  municipalities  of  the  Province,  but  in  tliat  vear 
])aNsed  ana  subsequently  amended  appropriating  a  large  proportion  of  the  in 
upon  companies  for  supplementary  provincial  taxes,  thereby  seriously  encroaching 
upon  what  had  theretofore  been  an  important  source  of  local  revenue. 

This  act  effected  a  great  change  in  the  local  taxation  of  certain  classes  of  companies, 
limiting  the  local  income  tax  to  so  mui*h  of  the  income  of  such  companies  aa  was 
earned  in  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  located,  and  imposing  an  annual 
government  or  provincial  tax  on  all  other  income,  and  in  some  cases  upon  capital. 

By  this  act  the  following  classes  of  companies,  transacting  busine^  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  under  their  names  or  otherwise,  are  taxed  for  provincial  puri)08es  as  set 
forth  below; 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL   00MMIS8I0M. 


Every  bank  is  required  to  pav  a  tan  of  on«  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  on  ita  paid 
up  capital  stock,  wheuBUch  paiii  up  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000  or  leas,  and|25toreverv 
1100,000  or  fraction  thereof  in  exiKie  of  tlie  Hinn  of  12,000,000  and  not  exceeding! 
16,000,000.  Every  bank  is  also  required  to  pay  an  annual  provincial  tax  oE  $100  for 
the  he^  office  in  the  Province,  and  (25  for  each  additional  office,  brajich,  or  agency 
in  the  Province,  but  not  upon  more  than  one  branch  or  ^ncy  in  any  one  place. 

When  the  principal  place  of  bueiness  of  any  bank  im  in  another  Province  of 
Canada,  and  it  employs  within  Ontario  only  a  part  of  ita  paid  up  capital,  and  baa  not 
to  exceed  five  agencies  or  branch  offices  within  Ontario,  the  Lieu  tenant-Go  vemor-in- 
Council  has  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  aforesaid  tax,  "rejpird  being  had  to 
the  amount  of  capital  or  other  moneys  of  wich  bank  "  at  any  time  in  uae  in  Onluio, 
but  the  tax  exacted  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon 
one-half  of  the  paid  up  capital  of  such  bajik. 


Every  lite  inautance  company  transacting  busineee  in  Ontario  is  required  to  pay  a 
tax  of  1  per  cent,  and  every  other  insurance  company  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  I  per 
cent,  calculated  upon  the  gross  premiums  received  by  such  company  from  business 
transact!^  in  the  Province  during  Lhe  preceding  year.  In  the  case  of  mutual  Are 
insurance  companies  which  receive  premiums  in  cash,  the  tax  is  calculated  on  the 
gross  premiums  received  by  such  companies  in  cash,  in  respect  of  the  insunuioe 
transEw^ted  on  the  each  plan  in  said  Province  during  the  preceding  year. 

Where  a  life  insurance  company  has  its  head  office  outride  of  Ontario  and  has  att 
annual  income  of  leae  than  $20,000  from  premiums  on  policies  on  the  lives  of  reei- 
dontw  of  said  Province,  and  where  such  company  loans  money  on  the  security  of 
lands  within  the  Province,  it  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  calculated  on  the 
gross  premiums  received  from  such  policies,  and  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the 

{;roRH  annual  income  received  from  loans  on  iwiticies  and  on  lands,  or  securitiee  on 
ands,  in  the  Province. 

Where  an  insurance  company  pays  the  tax  thus  imposed  for  provincial  purpoaee, 
it  is  exempt  from  amessment  and  taxes  by  or  on  behalf  o(  the  municipality  in  which 
the  head  office  is  situated  upon  so  much  of  its  income  as  is  derived  outside  of  the 
municipality  in  which  the  head  office  is  situated;  but  this  does  not  exempt  it  from 
local  aaseasment  or  prevent  the  taxation  of  sharehoiderB  resident  in. such  munici- 
■  pality  or  of  shareholders  residing  in  other  municipalities,  as  otherwise  provided. 
The  premiums  received  by  a  company  are  not  aaseeeable  by  a  municipality. 

Provision  is  made  fur  retaliatory  taxes  upon  companies  organized  in  any  Other 
country  or  state  and  doing  busineee  in  Ontario,  where  such  country  or  state  imposes 
a  tax  or  licence  fee  which  has  the  effect  of  discriminating  agunst  Oaaadian  com- 
panies havii^  their  principal  offices  in  Ontario. 

Provision  is  made  for  annual  statemcnta  to  the  provincial  treasurer  of  gross  pre- 
miums received  by  companies  or  agents  of  compaolee  doing  business  within  the 
Province. 


Every  loan  company  which  transacts  businetw  in  Ontario  is  required  to  pay  a  pro- 
vincial tax  as  follows: 

a.  Companies  with  fixed  or  paid-up  capital,  $65  where  the  p^d-up  capital  is 
$100,000  or  leas,  and  66  cents  on  every  additioiul  $1,000  or  fraction  thereof  of 
paid-up  capital. 

b.  Companies  having  terminating  or  withdrawable  capital  as  well  as  permanent 
or  fixed  capital,  the  sum  of  65  cents  on  every  $1,000  of  paid-up,  terminating,  or 
witlidrawable  <Apital  after  the  first  $100,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount  payable 
under  clause  u. 

c.  Companies  having  terminating  or  withdrawable  capital  onlv,  the  sum  of  66  cents 
on  cverv  |1,000  of  such  capital  after  the  first  $100,000. 

d.  Where  a  company  has  its  organization  and  head  office  in  Great  Britain  or  in  a 
Frovinis  of  the  Dominion  outside  of  Ontario  and  employs  a  part  of  its  funds  in  Onta- 
rio, the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  direct  that  the  tax  shall  be  calculated 
upon  the  amount  o£  the  fuuds  used  or  employed  by  the  company  in  Ontario. 

A  loan  company  paying  the  tax  thus  imposed  by  the  Province  is  exempt  from  as- 
sessment or  taxation,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  bead  office  is 
situated,  upon  so  much  of  the  income  as  is  derived  from  moneys  invested  in  outside 
municipalities  or  places,  but  shareholders  residing  in  the  municipality  where  the 
head  office  is  located,  or  elsewhere  in  the  E*r«vince,  are  taxable  by  such  municipality. 


ONTARIO   OORPOBATION   TAXES. 


Every  trust  company  dojuz  bOBiDan  in  Ontario  pays  a  tax  of  (250  when  the  pai'l- 
Up  ukpital  iloee  not  exceed  (100,000  and  tbe  mm  of  (65  on  each  additioiui)  (100,000 
or  fraction  thereof;  and  when  the  gross  profits,  exclusive  of  intereut  from  invested 
paid-iip  i»pital,  are  (25.000  or  more,  it  pays  the  farther  sum  of  (500  per  annum. 

A  trust  company  paying  this  provincial  tax  is  not  taxable  by  the  nmnicipality  in 
which  the  head  offi<»  is  situated  for  or  in  respect  of  trust  money,  or  eecuritieti  there- 
for, or  income  arisinK  therefrom,  or  personal  property  held  in  trust  for  personH  who 
reside  elsewhere  within  the  Province,  but  sucn  utst-mentioned  pereoiiB  are  taxable 
by  the  municipality  in  which  they  reside. 


Every  steam  railway  company  operating  lines  within  the  Province  is  required  to 
pay  a  provincial  tax  ol  (5  per  mile  of  railway  operated,  for-which  both  owning  and 
operating  cunipanies  are  hable.  The  measnrement  does  not  include  switches  or 
double  track.  Such  companies  are  ^so  taxed  for  local  purposes,  as  hereinafter  eet 
forth,  but  are  not  liable  to  municipal  tax  on  the  tracksand  roadways  upon  or  along 
any  street  or  highway. 


Every  street  or  electric  niilwav  in  any  city  in  the  Province  pays  a  provincial  tax 
of  (20  per  mile  for  each  mils  oi  track  when  the  whole  does  not  exceed  20  miles; 
(35  for  each  mile  when  the  whole  line  exceeds  20  miJee  but  does  not  exceed  ;iO  miles; 
(46  per  mile  For  each  mile  when  the  whole  line  exceeds  30  miles  but  does  not  exceed 
50  miles,  and  (60  per  mile  when  the  whole  line  exceeds  60  miles.  The  mileage  in 
each  instance  is  compnted  on  single  track,  each  mile  of  double  track  being  counted  as 
2milesof  single  tiack;  switches,  Bidings,  etc,  and  track  not  in  general  use  for  passen- 
ger traffic  not  being  counted. 

TELKOSAPB   COHPANIBS. 

Every  tel^raph  company  owning  a  line  operated  within  the  Province  pays  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  paid  up  capital  ol  such  company,  and  every  com- 
pany operating  in  the  Province  a  line  or  part  of  a  line  under  lease  or  aRteement 
with  the  owners  pays  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  such 
operating  company,  both  owning  and  operating  companies  being  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax. 

Every  railway  company  or  other  company  other  than  a  tel^iaph  company  which 
owns  or  operates  a  telegraph  line  in  the  Province  pays  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  upon  ttie  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  whole  telegraph  line  or  worKs. 

Power  is  vested  in  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council  to  remit  the  tax  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  telegraph  lines  UKd  exclusively  for  railway  and  not  for  commer- 
cial purjKises,  and  upon  so  much  of  the  capital  as  shall  be  invested  in  portious  of 
linee  beyond  the  limits  of  Ontario. 


Every  tdephoi:  ,     ,    ., 

pays  a  provincial  tax  of  one^ightb  a 
company. 

Every  gas  and  electric  company  is  required  to  pay  a  provincial  tax  of  one-tenth  of 
I  per  cent  on  its  pud-up  capital,  bnt  this  does  not  apply  to  .any  such  company 
operated  by  a  municipality. 

NAT(TRAL-OAS  CON  FA  HIES. 

In  compliance  with  the  provincial  policy  of  retaining  and  deriving  benefit  from 
the  natural  resonrcee  of  the  country,  every  company  engt^ed  in  producing,  trans- 
niittins,  or  transporting  natural  gas  is  required  topay  into  the  provincial  treasury  the 
sum  of  (1,500  and  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  its  gross  receipts. 

The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  Ms  power  to  remit  or  reduce  taxation  on  any 
small  domestic  natural-gas  company  oi^anised  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  or  pro- 
ducing heat  for  mere  domestic  or  local  purpoeee  within  the  county  in  which  the  gas 
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IB  prixliKiil,  or  wliere  it  is  eiliown  tliat  the  producing  powvr  of  tlie  gan  wellK  htui 
be[-i>iii<v  xreatly  leeaened  liy  nse  or  time,  or  he  may  iviiiot.  the  Hniount  of  said  ta» 
upon  a  coniiAny  having  [kaiil-iip  capital  stock  of  lesa  than  $5,IXX). 


Every  e^iprena  company  operating  upon  400  milra  of  Tailway  or  leas  in  the  Provinoe 
pa  va  a  provincial  tax  of  $800  ami  an  aifditional  tax  of  $125  tor  every  add  itional  400 
milen  or  fraction  thereof,  which  tas,  however,  does  not  apply  to  any  cinnpany 
tranainittinK  goo<l8  in  sealfxl  cars  over  any  line  of  railway  in  tne  Province  between 
two  [lointe  both  of  which  are  oiit«de  the  Province,  where  imch  company  doee  not 
receive  or  deliver  goods  at  any  station  in  the  Province. 


Every  sleeping  and  jrarlor  car  company  doing  businera  in  the  Province  by  fearing 
or  hirii^  ita  carH  to  railway  companies,  or  whose  cars  are  u«ed  by  Biich  companies 
within  the  Province,  is  rwjoircd  lo  pay  an  annual  tas  of  one-third  of  1  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  of  the  company  investeid  in  cars  and  rolling  stock  in  ii^e  in  Ontario. 

Bank>>,  street  or  electric  nutway  i^tnpaniee  in  cities,  t*negrapli,  telephone,  gas, 
electric  lighting,  natural  gaa,  express  and  sleeping  or  parlor  car  companies  paying 
taxes  for  jirovinciat  purjKMce  are  also  aft'ciwable  and  taxable  for  municipal  purpoaee, 
ae  hereafter  set  forth. 


Insurance,  loan,  or  tnist  companies  are  required  to  keep  their  books  of  account  in 
Buch  manner  a^  will  enable  the  assessors  to  determine  at  what  sum  the  company  is 
assessable  in  the  municiimiity  in  which  the  head  office  is  i'itaat«d. 

On  or  liefore  the  lat  day  of  June  in  each  year  every  corporation  or  company  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  provincial  taxes  in  reuuired,  without  notice  or  demand,  to  deliver 
in  duplicate  to  the  provincial  treasurer  a  aetailed  verified  Htjilement  setting  forth  its 
name,  business,  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  the  amount  thereof  paid  up;  and  in 
addition,  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  the  name  of  each  office  or  agency  thereof  in  the 
Province;  and  in  the  case  of  sleeping  or  parlor  car  coni|iatiies,  tlie  amount  of  capital 
used  or  invested  in  cats  or  rolling  stock  used  in  the  Province;  and  in  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, the  number  of  inilea  in  operation  in  the  Province;  and  in  the  case  of  street  or 
electric  railways  or  other  companies  paying  a  mileage  rale,  the  number  of  miles  in 
a  city  or  cities  within  the  Province,  t^^ther  with  such  other  information  as  may 
duly  be  required. 

A  penalty  of  $20  a  dav  duriiw  default  in  funiishing  sucli  statement,  an<I  double 
the  tax  imposed,  is  provided  by  law. 


The  provincial  revenue  realised  from  taxes  upon  con 

Asalr^dy  stated,  thiR  source  of  revenue  liaii  previou..,   ._  .._. 

municipalities.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  ai;t  imposfa  various  kinds  oi  taxes, 
iiiiistly  on  the  basis  of  income,  upon  various  "new  forms  of  wealth,"  without  much 
regard  lo  uniformity  or  equality  of  taxation,  as  eomjiared  with  other  forms  of  prop- 
erty. This  tax,  however,  so  recently  inaugurated,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  in  an 
experimental  stage.  The  legislature  has  the  power  to  amend  the  act  m  such  manner 
as  It  sees  At,  and  may  thereiore  make  it  imixtrtant  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  a»  a 
means  of  imposing  upon  companies  taxes,  in  addition  to  municipal  taxes,  by  which 
thev  will  be  made  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

These  classes  of  companies,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  are  subject  to  local  taxes  u|>on 
real  estate  and  upon  income  in  home  municipalities. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  asaessraent  acts  in  1866  propertyin  towns  and  cities  has 
been  assessed  largely  at  its  "capital  value,"  instead  of  upon  its  annual  rental  value 
as  theretofore.  Wealth  is  the  basis  oE  municipal  taxation,  and  the  property  tax  (con- 
fined laively  by  exprensed  and  implied  exeniptions  to  real  estate)  prevails,  supple- 
mented by  a  personal  income  ta.t.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  reach  intangible  forms 
of  corjKirate  property,  and  there  is  little  distinction  between  the  proiM?rty  of  corpora- 
tions anil  individuara  in  municipal  taxation.  The  assessment  act  has  not  determined 
wtiat  a  franchise  is,  and  franchises  are  not  taxed.    As  wealth  in  corporate  form  is 
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rapidly  inoreiunnf;,  the  Joadeqnaci^  of  the  preeent  KyHtein  of  taxatiun  in  respect  ti)  it 
is  l>eo<iuiing  ttiorc  ami  more  apparent. 

'Die  factnr  oF  equalization  88  Detween  municipalities  ia  eUmiuateil.  Each  munici- 
pality (L-ounty,  city,  or  town),  lieing  entirely  iiidejiendent  of  other  municijialities 
and  of  the  general  govertunent  in  local  taxation,  is  tree  and  unhampered  in  tbe 
raiding  of  revenaes  from  property  and  incomes  for  its  own  purpoees.  In  the  subdi- 
visions of  a  manicipality  the  valuations  of  the  local  aeaeeeora  are  subject  to  the 
action  of  boards  of  revision  and  review. 

The  legislative  power  is  not  hampered  by  constitutional  restrictions,  as  is  the  caite 
in  many  of  our  States,  but  is  free  to  enact  such  legislation  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
u-  it  may  see  fit.  It  may  lje  said,  however,  that  any  political  party  in  control  of  tlie 
giivcrnment  usually  maintains  its  supremacy  by  a  majority  so  small  aa  to  make  it 
averse  to  radical  changes  which  arotise  the  opposition  of  property  classes.  Public 
oninion  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  .factor  in  influencing  legislation  aa  in  the 
Unite<l  States.  There  appears  to  be  a  positive  conservatism  among  the  more  influ- 
ential clafises,  unfavomble  to  changes  in  taxation,  which  tends  to  relieve  accumulated 
wealth  in  corporate  forms  from  its  proportionate  share  of  public  burdens. 


For  onr  purpose  little  need  be  said  regarding  local  taxatioD  of  real  estate  in  Onta- 
rio, ax  it  does  not  differ  in  essential  fea^res  from  the  pra<rtice  in  the  United  States, 
except  that  the  absence  of  equallEation  as  between  municipalities  conduces  to  uni- 
formity in  assessmentu.  It  is  designed  to  tax  this  class  of  property  at  full  uniform 
values,  by  estimate  of  local  asaewors,  and  no  substantial  distinction  is  made  between 
tbe  real  property  of  corporations  and  individuals  in  methods  of  assessment,  valoa- 
tion,  or  rates  of  taxation. 

Real  property  is  broadly  defined  to  include  all  the  bnildings,  or  thii^  rn'cted 
njion  orafK.'ced  to  the  land,  and  all  machinerv  or  other  things  so  fixed  as  to  form 
part  of  tbe  realty.  This  property  is  assesBed  by  estimate,  and,  although  supple- 
nit'nte<l  by  a  restricted  personal  properiiy  and  income  tax,  bears  the  greater  burden 
(if  taxation. 

Of  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  pereonal  property  and  taxable  income  in 
I»1IS)  of  $816,760,473,  the  sum  of  $778,107,540  was  real  estate,  $29,387,162  i>ersonal 
jiroixTty,  and  $9,266,771  taxable  income. 

The  law  provides  that  municipal,  local,  or  direct  taxes,  where  no  other  express 
provision  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  shall  be  levied  equally  upon  the  whole 
ratable  property,  real  and  pereonal,  of  the  municipality,  according  t(    ''  ' 


value  of  such  property,  ana  not  upon  one  or  more  kinds  of  property  in  particular  o 
in  different  proiwrtions.  While  this  sweeping  general  mandate  seeks  to  subject  al 
property  ni>t  exempt  to  uniform  taxation  by  reason  of  its  inapplicability  to  c 


IS  of  property  and  inadequate  administration,  it  does  not,  m  practice,  work  out 
accotdiug  to  the  letter  or  spirit  o(  the  law. 

It  is  provided  that  land  shall  be  assessed  in  the  municipality  where  it  lies,  and  in 
the  case  of  ciUea  and  towns  in  the  ward  in  which  it  lies,  and  that  the  land  so 
assessed  shall  include  the  land  of  incorporated  companies,  as  welt  as  other  property. 
It  is  further  provided  that  even  tbe  real  estate  of  a  railway  company  (the  actual 
value  of  which  depends  upon  its  use  in  combination  with  other  forms  of  property 
for  railway  purposes)  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  be  considere<l  as  lands  of  a 
resident,  and  such  land  is  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  assessment  as  other  lands. 

It  is  proviiled,  except  in  the  case  of  mineral  lands,  specially  provided  for,  that 
real  and  personal  property  "shall  be  estimated  at  their  actual  cash  value,  as  they 
woiilil  t>e  appraised  in  payment  of  a  just  debt  from  a  solvent  debtor." 

.Mineral  lands,  with  the  buildings  tbereon,  are  estintated  at  the  value  of  other 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  the  income  derived  from 
mines  or  any  mineral  work  is  subject  to  taxation  in  the  same  manner  ai  other 

The  absence  of  the  rule  of  nnifonnity,  and  the  general  looseness  of  administration, 
are  illtiHtrated  by  a  special  provision  (said  to  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  at 
3  o'clo<^lc  in  the  morning)  that  the  a»ieHseil  value  of  vacant  property  in  cities,  towns, 
or  villages  shall  be  that  at  which  walea  can  l)e  freely  made,  and  where  no  sales  can 
be  reasonably  expected  during  the  current  year  the  asBesHors  are  directed,  where 
such  land  excee<ls  2  acres  in  cities  and  10  acres  in  towns  and  villages,  to  value  it  as 
though  it  was  held  for  farming  or  gardening  purposes,  with  such  percentage  added 
thereto  as  the  situation  oC  the  land  reasonably  calls  for,  the  valuation  being  thus  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  assessor.  ,  . 
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Pereonal  property  ia  uniquely  defines!  to  include,  for  tlie  purpot<t«  of  icaoli. 
"go<xl8,  cluttteh,  liit«reat  on  mortgageti,  diviilends  irom  bank  stork,  diviilends 
shares  or  sUh^Ich  of  ulher  iocorpontoJ  conipaniee,  money,  notefl,  accounts  and  debts 
at  their  actiud  value,  introme,  and  all  other  prop^y,"  except  real  property  and  prop- 
erty expressly  exempted. 

Great  liberality  prevails  in  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  varioue  clames  of  prop- 
erty, which,  together  with  a  liberal  sdmiDistratJoa  of  the  assessment  Jan's,  practx^lly 
relieves  pentonal  property  from  taiaUon. 

The  exemption  list,  in  addition  to  property  used  for  pnblic,  official,  religious,  edu- 
cational, ana  charitable  purposes,  includes  tne  following: 

(1)  Farm  products  held  ra  Store  or  warehouse  by  nonproducere  thereof  or  in 
traJtsitu. 

(2)  AH  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  owned  or  held  by  the  owner  or  tenant  of 
a  Skrm,  carrying  on  the  general  business  of  farming,  and  also  all  fanning  implements 
and  vehicles,  and  all  hay,  grtdn,  and  other  farm  products  on  premises  owned  or 

(3)  The  income  of  a  fanner  derived  from  hia  farm,  and  the  income  of  merchants, 
mechanics,  or  other  (lersons  derived  from  capital  liable  to  assessment. 

(4)  Personal  pro[)ertv  invested  in  mortgages  upon  lands  or  due  on  account  of  the 
sale  of  land,  or  investe<t  in  debentures  of  the  Dominion  or  Province,  or  invested  in 
any  municipal  corporation  thereof,  the  interest  on  such  securities  being  assessable, 
as  nereafter  shown. 

(5)  The  shares  in  any  incorporated  or  chartered  bank  doing  business  in  the  Prov- 
ince; but  any  interest  or  dividends  on  such  stock  held  by  residents  of  the  Province 
is  asesaable. 

(6)  Stock  in  any  incorporated  company  whose  personal  estate  is  liable  to  assete- 
ment  in  the  Province. 

(7)  The  stock  in  auy  railroad  company  or  building  society,  and  investments  in 
companies  loaning  money  on  security  of  real  estate;  but  the  mterest  and  dividends 
derived  from  shareti  in  building  societies  or  investments  in  loan  companies  are 
assessable. 

181  Stock  in  any  toll  road  or  the  income  derivable  therefrom. 

(9)  So  much  of  the  personal  property  of  any  person  as  is  equal  to  the  just  debts 
owed  bv  him  on  account  of  sucn  property,  except  debts  secured  by  mortgage  upon 
his  real  estate,  or  unpaid  on  account  of  purchase  money  therefor. 

SIO)  The  net  personal  property  of  any  person  under  (100  in  value. 
11)   The  annual  income  ot  any  person  derived  from  hiu  personal  earnings  to  the 
amount  of  f700  and  the  annual  income  of  any  person  to  the  amount  of  $+00  from 
any  source  other  than  personal  earnings;  but  no  person  is  exempt  for  or  in  respect 
of  mcome  tor  a  sum  greater  than  $700,  however  derived. 

(12)  Rental  or  other  income  from  real  e&tate,  except  interest  on  mortgages. 

(13)  Household  effects,  books,  and  wearing  apparel. 

(14)  Steamboats,  sailing  vessels,  tow  barges,  and  tugs,  but  the  income  derived 
from  such  property  is  assessable. 

It  will  thus  DC  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  the  personal  property  of  the  Province 
is  exempt  by  law.  It  further  appears  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  personalty 
actually  taxable  is  not,  in  fact,  taxed,  because  of  inadequate  administration  of  aaaees- 
ment  laws.  The  valuation  of  real  property  in  1899  was  $778,107,540;  and  that  of 
personalty,  $29.387, 182,  or  about  3}  per  cent  of  that  of  real  estate.  Necessarily  most 
of  the  personalty  taxed  is  in  the  cities  and  towns,  there  being  very  little  assessed  in 
townships  and  villages.  The  anessed  value  of  real  estate  in  cities  and  towns  in  1899 
was  $301,377,869,  and  personalty  $24,656,215,  or  about  8  per  cent  of  the  realty.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  thetownshipe  and  villages  inlS99  was$476,72»,671, 
and  tliat  of  personalty  $4,730,947,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  realt]^. 

The  Wues  of  the  taxable  personalty  and  tne  taxable  personal  income  of  the  tax- 
payer are  added  together,  and  the  aggregate  constitutee  the  personal  property  liable 
to  assessirent,  both  being  taxed  at  lixe  rates. 


It  is  especially  provided  that  the  council  of  any  municipality  may  pass  by-laws  for 
imposing  an  annual  business  lax,  in  respect  of  any  clan  or  classes  of  mercantile 
business,  not  to  exceed  7)  per  cent  of  the  annual  value  of  the  premises  in  which  the 
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busineHe  ie  carried  on.  such  tax  to  be  in  lieu  of  tuxes  on  peraonal  property.    For 
this  purpose,  the  annual  value  o(  the  premises  in  which  the  businesB  is  carried  o" 


,s  fixed  at  7  per  cent  of  the  asseaned  real  value.     This  permiaeive  provision  for  a 
Dusinesa  ta:c  na'i  not,  thus  far,  been  used  to  anv  considerable  extent. 
There  seems,  however,  to  he  a  strong  ana  positive  sentiment  among  business 


classes  in  the  city  ot  Toronto,  the  princiial  city  of  the  Province,  in  favor  of  the  eub- 
Htitution  of  this  business  tax  for  personal  property  assessments,  the  latter  being 
regarded  by  many  as  an  embargo  upon  eipansion  and  growth.  It  ia  allied  that  the 
effect  of  personal  property  aasessmentB  is  to  place  business  institutions  of  that  city  at 
a  disadvantage  with  tnose  of  other  cities  in  the  Dominion  where  the  business  tax  js  in 
vogue.  Efforts  have  t>een  made  to  substitnte  this  business  tax  for  pereonal  property 
assessmentfl,  but  have  thus  far  (ailed;  the  arjfmnent  used  a^inxt  its  adoption  beins 
that  a  business  tax  was  infavor  of  the  wealthy  classes  and  of  accumidated  wealth,  and 
that  it  would  result  in  a  stil!  greater  burden  upon  real  estate. 

The  lilieral  exemptions  referred  to,  including  the  provision  which  eKemptaso  much 
of  the  personal  j>roperty  of  any  person  as  equals  the  debts  owed  by  liiin,  together 
with  the  provision  exempting  from  taxation  the  personal  property  of  coniT^anies 
having  the  greater  portion  of  their  capital  invested  m  real  estate,  practically  destroy 
equality  of  assessment  and  taxation,  and  render  the  taxation  of  personal  property 
ineffective. 

Money  deposited  in  banks,  supposed  to  be  assessable  under  the  assessment  act,  is 
not  in  practice  assessed,  this  fact  Deing  due  to  indifference  and  inadequate  a'fl'essinK 
machinery.  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  there  ia  now  depoaite<l  in  the 
banks  of  Ontario  a  total  sum  of  (1 18,000,000,  and  that  of  this  sum  not  more  than  half 
a  million  is  taxed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  total  aesened  valuation  of  the  city  of  Toronto  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  its  actual  total  wealth.  Toronto  contains  about  one-fourth  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Province, 


There  is  substantially  no  distinction  between  the  taxation  of  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals for  local  purposes,  both  classes  being  taxable  on  real  ana  personal  property 
and  incomes  in  the  mimicipialities  where  located. 

Aside  from  tiie  provincial  tax  npon  companies,  under  the  supplementary  revenue 
act  above  set  forth,  substantially  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  subject  the  property 
or  income  of  corporations  to  methods  of  taxation  different  from  those  applied  to 
individuals. 

The  crude  method  of  measuring  ability  to  pay  taxes  by  real  estate  valuations  ia 
applied  to  corporations  as  to  individuals,  and  substantially  no  attempt  is  inade  to  tax 
corporations,  domastic  or  public,  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay,  as  measured 
by  the  real  value  of  their  property  or  by  their  earning  capacity. 

'""' — r  methods"  for  "new  forms  ot  property"  have,  as  yet,  no  plac'  '"  """ 
---'--■   -' '-'    -'-■      ■•        uidui;"'       '     -■         "■  *       ' 


Ontario  system  of  municipal  taxation,  and  unit  valuation  of  the  property  of  corpois- 
tjona  is  practically  unknown.  The  real  property  of  corporations,  withm  the  broad 
delinition  referred  to,  is  valued  and  assessed  in  the  distncte  where  it  is  located. 

The  personal  property  of  incorporated  companies,  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
the  following  paragraph,  ia  assessed  against  the  companies  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  unincorporated  or  partnersiiipH — that  ia,  at  their  usual  places  of  buaineas; 
or  where  a  company  has  more  than  one  place  of  businea,  each  branch  is  assessed,  so 
far  as  may  be,  in  the  locality  where  it  is  situated;  but  if  this  can  not  be  done  the 
companymay  elect  at  which  place  it  sliall  be  aasemed  for  its  whole  personal  property. 

The  personal  property  of  a  bank,  or  of  a  company  which  invests  the  whole  or  the 
principal  part  of  its  means  in  gas  works,  waterworks,  plank  or  gravel  roads,  railway 
and  tramroads,  harbors,  or  other  works,  requiring  the  investment  of  tbe  whole  or 
the  principal  part  of  its  means  in  real  estate,  is  exempt  front  assessment;  but  ttie 
shareholders  are  assessable  on  the  income  derived  from  such  cocnpanies.  Tliia  pro- 
vision is  obviously  made  without  regard  to  the  equitable  taxation  of  the  classes  ot 
companies  named  therein,  and  permits  great  discrimination  and  escape  of  property 
from  tbe  rolls. 

With  re^ct  to  the  "personal  property  of  a  bank,"  it  is  argned  that  it  is  the 
ty  ot^ the  bank's  customers,  and  simply  held  by     -     -'  ■■      ■    -     ■■ 


property  of  the  bank's  customers,  and  simply  held  by  way  of  security;  but  other 
companies  can  escape  taxation  on  al!  personalty  by  nmlring  a  showing  that  the  whole 
or  the  principal  part  of  tlieir  capital  la  invested  in  real  estate.  For  instance,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies  contend  that  they  have  invested  nearly  all  their 
means  in  real  estate,  and  under  the  broad  rules  ot  filiation  applicable  to  real  estate 
largely  e8cai>e  taxation. 
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ins,  araesa  inich  personx  for  Huch  tunounta  of  real  and  peiBonal  property  as  they 
believe  to  lie  jiiBt. 

A  corptiration  having  income  taxable  under  the  law  is  taxed  lot^lly  only  upon  so 
much  nl  its  income  an  \a  earned  in  the  municipality  where  its  iirincipal  office  ia 
Ificatt^l.  Tlie  income  earned  outside  of  that  muaicipality  ie  taxable  for  provincial 
purposes  under  the  supplementary  revenue  act. 
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Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  results  that  the  additional  taxation  of  resilient  sliare- 
holdera  in  such  comjianies,  upon  the  income  derived  (at  property  valuation  rales), 
subje<'te  the  ciimpanies  and  their  shareholders  to  adequate  taxation  as  compared  with 
the  taxation  of  individuals  generally. 

Some  effort  is  made  l>y  asseHsors,  aided  by  u  liberal  ronctruclion  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  couHs,  to  extend  the  real  estate  valuation  of  Huch  companies  and  make  it 
include  buildings,  fixtutes,  and  appurtenances  in  a  broad  fvn^,  but  such  eSorts  are 
obviously  inadequate,  and  do  not  attain  anything  like  just  taxation  of  such  property. 
For  instance,  it  fias  U-en  held  that  the  mains  and  pipes  of  a  gas  comi^nv  laid  under 
the  public  streets  are  assessable  as  anpurteoant  to  the  land  owned  by  ttie  company 
for  the  purpose  cif  its  business,  but  tne  practice  seems  to  !«■  to  base  a.'vetwmeut  valua- 
tions of  pucn  prof>erty  upon  the  "  scrap  "  value  of  constituent  elements  rather  than 
apoQ  their  value  in  operation. 

The  equitable  taxation  of  these  classes  of  property,  incluiling  plants,  equipments, 
buildings,  franchises,  etc..  is  obviously  unattainable  through  local  real  estate  valua- 
tions, and  the  inadequate  taxation  resulting  is  not  coni|>ensaled  hv  the  taxation  of 
the  income  of  resident  shareholders  at  property  valuation  rates,  "fhe  exemption  of 
theperwtnal  property  of  such  companies  impliedly  extends  to  franchise  values,  which 
constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the  actual  value  of  their  property. 

Every  corporation  whose  dividends  are  taxable  again^  itii  shareholders  is  required, 
at  the  written  request  of  the  at«en»or  of  any  municipality  in  which  there  ia  any  stock- 
holder liable  to  assessment  on  dividends,  to  deliver  a  certified  statement  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  names  of  shareholdera  resident  in  such  municipatity,  the  amount  of 


wealth,  ia  found  in  the  taxation  of  railroad  proi>erty. 

.\»ide  from  the  provincial  tax  of  16  per  mde  of  trick  already  referred  to,  the  taxa- 
tion of  such  property  may  briefly  be  designated  as  a  property  tax  based  upon  real 
estate  valuation,  ass^sed  oy  estimate  of  local  assessors  in  the  various  taxing  districts 
in  which  the  roads  are  located. 

The  assessment  act  especially  provider  that  the  real  estate  of  a  railway  company 
in  any  district  shall  be  considered  as  land  of  a  resident,  although  the  company  has 
not  ail  office  in  the  municipality,  except  in  cases  where  the  <»mpany  ceases  lo  exer- 
cise its  corporate  powers  through  insolvency  or  other  cause.  Railway  lands  are 
assessable  in  the  various  local  taxing  districts  in  which  they  are  loiated  at  the  same 
valuations  placed  upon  other  lands  in  the  same  localities,  regardless  of  their  value  in 
combination  with  improvementa  and  structures  thereon  for  railroad  purposes.  It  is 
only  the  land  occupied  by  the  road  that  is  liable  to  assetismcnt,  and  it  is  held  that 
the  assessment  must  be  according  to  the  average  value  of  land  in  the  locality. 

Every  railway  company  is  required  to  make  annual  statements  showing — 

(1 )  The  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  the  roadway  and  the  actual  valne  thereof 
according  to  the  average  value  of  land  in  the  locality  as  rated  on  the  assessment 
rolls  of  tliB  previous  year. 

(2)  Other  real  property  in  actual  use  and  occupation  by  the  company,  and  its 

(3)  The  vacant  land  not  in  actual  use  by  the  company,  and  the  value  tliereof,asif 
held  for  farming  or  (jartleninc  purposes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  railway  pl-operty  is  what  may 
be  included  as  land.  It  does  not  include  the  superstructure,  ia  not  based  upon  cost, 
earning  power,  or  actual  value  of  elements  in  combination  for  railroad  purposes, 
while  the  rolling  slock  and  other  pereonalty  and  franchise  values  are  not  included 
or  taxed  at  all.  The  valuation  in  cities  is  especially  inailequate,  being  made  upon  a 
"scrap  iron"  basis,  bo  called.  Up  to  a  rtiviit  dalu  this  law  required  the  proi)erty 
of  railway  and  other  transportation  and  transmission  companies  to  be  assessed  in  the 
separate  wardw  in  which  it  was  located,  and,  under  the  construction  placed  thereon, 
required  a  valuation  of  the  constituent  elementa  included  in  the  term  "real  estate" 
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At  what  they  would  be  worth  if  separatei]  and  Bold,  re^rdlesB  of  their  combined 
value  in  actual  operation. 

A  recent  Bmendment,  however,  permits  the  afleeasora  to  asseee  in  one  ward  the  entire 
property  of  a  c-oinpany  in  e.  monicipalitv„at  a  valuation  baaed  upon  its  "fair  value," 
the  term  "  fair  value  being 'uterprele^  to  mean  the  value  of  ita  real  entate  together 
with  what  it  would  coat  to  erect  poles,  wires,  et*:. ,  and  the  value  of  rails  and  other 
fixtures  less  their  depreciation  for  wear  and  tear;  or,  in  other  word^  permits  them 
to  aaeess  the  property  of  acoitipany  in  the  whoje  city  on  the  same  baelB  aa  they  aaeeea 
buildings  in  connection  with  the  land  of  individuals. 

Dividends  on  shares  of  stock  in  railway  companiefl  held  by  resident  owners  are 
asseseahle  in  the  municipality  where  they  reside. 

We  are  unable  to  ^ve  the  assesed  values  or  taxes  of  railways  in  the  Province,  but 
a  statement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  shows  the  sssessed  valuation  of 
its  property  in  the  397  townships,  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  through  which  it  runs,  for  the  year  1899  to  be  $6,525,504,1*,  and  the  total 
amount  of  municipal  taxes  paid  In  that  year,  $120,359.74.  The  amount  of  taxes  paid 
to  the  Province  was  $13,193.15,  being  $5  per  mile  of  track. 

The  laxes  jiaiil  by  the  same  company  upon  the  sross  earnings  of  its  road  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  for  the  year  1900  was  substantjally  (165,000. 

TAX  UPON  INCOMES. 

In  this  Province  income  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  proper  subject  for  state 
and  municipal  taxation,  and  has  formed  a  part  of  the  sffiessment  law  for  a  great 
many  years.  The  income  tax  apparently  meets  with  general  ap)>ro\'ai,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  just  and  practical  tax,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  vigorously  and 
enectively  administerei. 

The  statutes  give  certain  rights  (municipal,  provincial,  and  federal),  to  the  man 
who  i^ys  income  tax.  The  right  of  "manhood  suffrage,"  or  the  right  to  vote  at 
municipal  elections,  is  i^ven  only  to  those  who  appear  on  the  aasessment  roll  of  the 
nninicipality.  upon  which  the  voters'  list  is  based,  as  freeholders,  tenants,  income 
taxpayers,  or  farmers'  sons. 

We  have  si?en  that  "personal  estate"  for  purpoaee  of  taxation  includes  interest  on 


mortgages,  dividends  on  bank  stock,  shares  in  other  incorporated  companies,  t 
'•-'-<       -■■-  •-■-*•      '         ••      ■  ■       g  geneially  upon  tlie  ratca 

>ther  locality  accordiiw  to  tlie 


le.    in  levyii^  municipal,  local,  or  direct  taxes  geneially  upon  tlie  rateable 


value  of  such  property,  income,  subject  to  certain  exemptions,  is  included 
as  asseeeable  propertv  and  taxe<l  at  uniforiu  rates  with  other  property. 

As  we  have  seen,  tne  annual  income  of  any  person,  derived  irom  ins  personal  earn- 
ings, to  the  amount  of  (TOO,  and  the  annual  income  to  the  amount  of  $400  from  any 
other  sources,  is  exempt,  the  combined  exemption  in  any  case,  however,  not  to 
exceed  $700.  It  is  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  tax  assessors  to  put  the  names  of  tax- 
payers upon  the  rolls  as  voters,  and  it  is  provided  that  where  any  person  derives 
from  some  trade,  uflice,  callii^,  or  profession  an  income  which  is  entitled  by  law  to 
exemption  from  assessment,  he  is  not  Ixiond  to  avail  himself  of  such  right,  but  may 
require  his  name  to  be  entered  on  the  assessment  roll  for  such  income  forthe]>urpo8e 
of  ucing  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  municipal  councils;  and  in  such  case  the  in- 
i-ome  is  liable  to  taxation  like  other  assessable  mcome  or  property. 

The  personal  and  official  income  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  official  income  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  and  the  pay 
of  anuy  and  navy  officers  and  privates  are  exempt,  but  the  salaries  or  incomes  of 

Krsons  holding  public  oflices  generally  are  asseflsable.  The  income  of  farmers  derived 
>m  their  farms,  tnd  of  merchants,  mechanics,  or  others  derived  from  capital  liable 
to  aMessnient,  is  exempt. 

The  ajistw^ment  for  income  is  made  on  the  ratepayer's  income  for  the  year  preced- 
ing theassessmnt.  The  taxable  income  of  a  person  is  added  to  the  valuation  of  iither 
personal  propert;y-,  and  the  whole  constitutes  his  personal  property  liable  to  .-l-^scsb- 
ment.  The  tax  imjiosed  upon  business  income  is  levied  upon  the  balance  of  gain 
over  loss,  if  any. 

The  income  from  mortgages,  shares  of  stock,  and  other  securities  Is  taxable  as  so 
much  property. 

The  income  of  companies  not  derived  from  capital  assessed  is  taxable,  subject  to 
the  provision)'  of  the  supplementary  revenue  act 

Income  is  aJwesMcd  by  local  assessors  hy  estimate,  the  assessors  Iwing  guided  by 
the  statements  of  persons  taxed  and  such  other  Information  as  they  may  acquire. 
If  the  assessor  questions  the  slstetrii'ot  of  a  taxpayer  an  to  his  income,  lie  may  chII 
for  a  statement  in  writing  not  under  oath.    The  taxpayer  may  apjieal  from  the 
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arbitrary  tueeflBment  of  tbe  MeemorH  to  a  coart  of  revisioD  oompoeed  of  official  m\»- 
tratorH,  one  of  which  is  AppoiDhMl  by  the  govsmment,  one  by  tbe  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  one  by  the  miuiicipal  council.  From  thin  board  appeal  liea  to  the  aenior  county 
indee,  wboee  decision  is  fioal. 

Tne  personal  income  tax  by  reason  of  the  exemptions  and  indifferent  adminiatn- 
tion,  is  Bubstanti&lly  limited  to  the  cities  and  towns.  In  1899  tbe  total  taxable 
income  of  the  Province  was  t9,265,771,  apportioned  as  follows: 

atle* r.KB.M* 

Towns 1,4W,1M 

VUtagW ■    2M.BJ2 

Towiuhipa ■m.Oa 

The  average  late  imposed  for  all  municipal  puiposee  was  15,3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  texable  income  m  the  city  of  Toronto  for  1901  was  (1,892,182,  and  the  rate  19 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

T!ie  total  numlter  of  income  asHeBfimenbi  in  the  city  of  Toronto  for  the  vear  1900 
was  4,527,  of  which  463  were  of  $2,000  or  over,  519  over  $1,000  and  under  $2,000, 816 
over  500  and  under  $1,000,  and  2,729  $500  and  under. 

Among  the  larger  assesBments  for  1901  may  be  noted  an  investment  company, 
$24,000;  a  mort^e  association,  $47,569;  a  life  assurance  company  $100,001)  (for 
income  earned  within  the  municiiHility);  another  for  $60,000;  a  trustee  of  a  single 
estate,  $H0,SOO;  partnerships,  $15,400,  $32,300,  $49,600,  respectively;  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Foresters,  $84,000;  a  trust  company,  $33,500,  and  another  $20,000;  the 
Bradxtrcet  Company,  $7,000;  individual  assetuments,  $19,300,  $34,300,  $100,000, 
$13,383,  $14,64.^,  $15,000,  $20,332;  the  whole  list  ranging  from  these  sums  down  to 
$2,000,  and  including  both  men  and  women. 

Tax  officials  and  citiaens  generally  commend  the  income  tax  of  Ontario  as  correct 
in  principle  and  successful  in  practice.  It  ie  generally  represented  that  this  tax 
m^t  easily  yield  a  very  much  larger  revenue  oy  more  vigorous  and  progressive 
administrative  methods.  It  seems,  under  present  administrative  methods,  to  be 
largely  confined  to  salaries  and  other  fixed  incomes,  and  those  easily  and  definitely 
ascertainable  by  the  assessor.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  taxation  on 
income  are  comparatively  low,  being  the  same  as  on  full  property  valuations. 

Many  prominent  bneiness  men  and  tax  officials  favor  the  abolition  of  personal 
assessments  (which,  as  such  assessments  are  now  made,  would  not  involve  a  serious 
loss  of  revenae),  and  tbe  substitution  of  on  enlarged  and  extended  income  tax  with 
improved  administrative  methods.  Several  of  the  leading  merchanla  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Province,  before  the  assessment  commission  a  few  months  ago,  expressed 
themselves  as  being  entirely  in  accord  with  the  business  tax  in  lieu  of  personal  prop- 
erty assessments,  and  advocated,  in  addition  to  the  buaiiiess  tax,  the  assessment  of 
income  derived  from  their  bustneee,  and  more  vigorous  and  aggressive  administration 
of  the  personal  income  tax. 

PBOVIBIOE  OF  aUXHBC. 

In  the  Provinceof  Quebec  there  is  not  only  an  entire  separation  of  state  and  munic- 
ipal taxation,  bnt  each  municipality  of  importance  is  practically  permitted  to  adopt 
its  own  method  of  raising  its  local  revenues,  without  r^^ard  to  uniformity  with  otfier 
municipalities. 

The  provincial  revenues  are  derived  from  Dominion  Hubsidies,  lands  and  forests, 
certain  stamps  and  fees,  licenses,  direct  taxeson  commercial  corporations,  duties  on 
succettiona,  and  minor  sources. 

There  is  a  general  law  for  the  taxation  of  parishes  or  country  districts,  which 
embodies  a  simple  property  tax  for  each,  while  for  the  municipalities  containing 
towns  or  cities,  special  acta  or  charters  are  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature,  giving; 
each  the  power  to  assess  and  levy  taxes  inoependcntlj^,  through  aucb  methods  as  it 
may  adopt.  Hence,  there  is  aubstantially  no  uniformity  in  tbe  methods  of  taxation 
in  sucti  nmnicipalities  for  local  nurpoaes.  The  system  m  Qtiel>e<:  is  unlike  the  one 
in  Montreal,  and  that,  in  turn,  has  features  dilferent  from  the  systems  of  other  citiee. 

PROVINCIAL  TAXES. 

The  Province  has  adopted  an  elaborate  and  extensive  system  of  direct  license  taxes 
or  duties  on  tbe  sale  oi  liquors,  and  on  hotela,  restaurants,  and  shops;  and  fixed 
taxes  on  auctioneers,  pawnbrokers,  and  various  kinds  of  buslueee,  from  which  sourceB 
it  derives  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $600,000. 
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AnnoBl  t«XM  are  impoaed  upon  commerdal  corpor&tions  and  companies  as  followe; 

Upon  every  incorpoi&ted  company  carrying  on  any  labor,  trade,  or  businesB  withio 
the  novinc«  of  Queoec; 

(a)  One-tenth  of  1  i>er  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital  to  $1,000,000, 
inclusive,  and  (25  for  each  1100,000  or  fraction  thereof  for  all  euma  over  |l  ,000,000. 

(6)  An  additional  tax  of  S50  for  each  place  of  huaines,  factory,  or  workshop  in  the 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  of  (20  for  each  place  of  buaineeB,  factory,  or 
workshop  in  any  other  place. 

(c)  The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  allow  these  corananies  snch  reduction 
of  t»xee  as  he  may  deem  just,  in  proportian  to  the  nature  ana  importance  of  their 
operatioDH  in  the  Province,  when  their  principal  place  of  busineea  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Province,  or  when,  their  chief  office  being  within  the  limits  of  the 
Province,  they  employ  therein  only  part  of  their  paid-up  capital,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  capital  is  employed  without  the  Province;  but  the  tax  must  be  at  least 
one-teoth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  Province. 

The  amount  realized  from  this  source  in  1900  was  171,682.30. 


A  tax  is  levied  on  banks  doing  business  in  the  Province  at  the  rate  of  (100  for 
every  {100,000  or  fraction  thereof  of  the  p«ud-np  capital  up  to  $1,000,000,  inclunve; 
^  for  each  $100,000  or  fraction  ther«of  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000;  $25  for  each 
$100,000  or  fraction  thereof  from  $3,000,000  to  $6,000,000,  and  $16  for  each  $100,000 
or  [wrtion  thereof  over  $6,000,000,  except  oa  iHmks  organized  outside  the  Province 
having  branches  or  agencies  in  the  Province,  which  ^anks  pay  a  principal  tax  of 
one-t«ith  of  I  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  if^not  over  $1,000,000,  of 
$1,000  if  the  paid-up  capital  exceeds  $1,000,000  but  docs  not  exceed  $2,000,000,  and 
'  of  $1,600  if  the  paid-up  capital  exceeds  $2,000,000. 

These  honka  alao  pay  an  additional  tax  of  $100  for  each  office  or  place  of  business 
in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  aod  of  $20  for  each  office  or  place  of  bueinesa  in 
any  other  place. 

The  amount  of  such  taxes  paid  by  bonks  in  1900  was  as  follows: 

HoDtie&lbuilu «&,US.S7 

Qaebec  banlu 6,410,00 

St.  Francis buiku 1.470.00 

TenuKouU  bank* 900.00 

Bt.  Hyftclnthe  b«nkK BOO.OO 

Iberville  tanks 840.00 

Total 86,020.61 


other  insDrance  companv,  except  mntoal  and  marine  companies,  a  tax  of  two-thin„ 
of  1  per  cent,  calculated  in  both  instances  upon  the  groes  amount  of  premiums  for 
insurance  efiected  or  renewed  in  the  Province  during  the  preceding  year,  the  tax  u 
DO  case,  however,  to  be  less  than  $250. 

Every  person,  firm,  or  company  engaged  in  carrvins  on  the  busineas  of  marine  in 
auranoe  as  principal,  agent,  or  broker  pays  a  tax  of  $250. 

A  tax  of  3  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  ^rose  premiums  on 
property  in  the  I^vince  of  Quebec  with  companies  not 
agents  therein,  and  not  paying  any  tax  under  other  provii 

The  amount  of  insurance  taxes  in  1900  was  $49,286.06. 


{«)  .     ,  -, ^ —  ^-, 

and  an  additional  sum  of  $50  for  each  $1,000,000  or  fraction  thereof  of  paid-up  capital 
over  $1,000,000.  t~       r      r 

If  the  fixed  capital  exceeds  $400,000  but  does  not  exceed  $600,000,  the  tax  is  $300; 
if  it  exceeds  $300,000  but  not  $400,000,  $250;  if  it  exceeds  $200,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $300,000,  $200;  if  it  exceeds  $100,000  but  not  $200,000,  $150;  if  the  caiHtal 
is  $100,000  or  lees,  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  capital. 

(6)  A  company  without  a  fixed  capital  pays  $100. 
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THE   INDDSTBIAL   OOlOaSSION. 
(c)  There  ie  an  addiUaaal  tax  of  $100  for  e&ch  office  or  place  of  biisinees  in  Mon- 


Nangation  companiee  pay  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  paid-upcapi- 
tal  np  to  (600,000,  and  f50  (or  every  $100,000  or  fraction  above  $500,000;  and  an 
additional  tax  of  $50  for  the  moat  important  office  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  and  $20  for  the  mcwt  important  office  in  every  other  place. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1000  was  $2,659.86. 


Every  telegraph  company  and  every  other  company  working  a  telegraph  line  for 
the  UBO  of  the  public  payi  a  tax  of  one-tentti  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  its 
paid-up  capital  stock  np  to  $5(X000,  and  every  company  witii  a  capital  atock  which 
exceedB  $50,000  pays  a  tax  oE  $2,000. 

The  amount  realized  from  this  source  in  1000  was  only  $283. 


Telephone  companies  are  required  to  pay  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  of  paid-up  capital  if  it  is  $50,000  or  lete;  $250  if  the  paid-up  capital  exceeds 
$50,000  bat  does  not  exceed  $100,000;  $500  if  it  exceeds  $100,000  but  does  not  exceed 
$200,000;  $1,000  it  it  exceeds  $200,000  but  doee  not  exceed  $300,000,  and  $1,500  if  it 
exceeds  $300,000. 

The  amount  paid  by  these  companies  in  1900  v/aa  $1,609.56. 


tulway  in  operation,  and  $100  for  each  mile  of  double  ttack. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  in  1900  was  $4,646,  $4,226  of  which  n 
mileage  in  Montreal. 


Every  nulway  company  working  a  railway  or  part  of  a  railway  in  the  Province, 
and  every  railway  company  having  received  or  receiving  subsidies  from  the  sovem- 
ment  of  the  Province,  pays  a  tax  of  $10  for  each  mile  of  railway  in  operation;  all 
other  railway  companies  pay  $5  for  each  mile  of  railway  in  operation. 

The  amount  paia  by  railway  companies  in  1900  waa  $18,885.55. 


The  total  amount  of  provincial  taxes  imposed  upon  any  commerdal  corporation  or 
company  is  payable  annually,  upon  a  fixed  date,  to  the  collector  of  provincial  revenue 
in  the  revenue  district  in  which  it  has  its  head  office. 

Everj^  such  corporation  or  company  is  required,  on  or  tiefore  a  fixed  date  in  each 
year,  without  notice  or  demand,  to  forward  in  duplicate  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
a  debuled  sworn  statement  setting  forth,  in  so  Ear  as  necessary,  in  view  of  the  collec- 
tion of  such  taxes  oe  are  imposed  upon  each  class  ot  companies,  ita  name,  nature, 
amount  of  paid-up  capital,  number  and  location  of  all  offices,  a^^nciee,  stations,  fac- 
tories, ami  worksnope,  and  in  case  of  railways,  the  number  oi  miles  in  operation  and 
other  special  iuEormation  according  as  ita  class  may  require. 

If  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  in  the  case  of  any  such  corporation  or  company, 
desires  further  information  as  to  ita  condition,  he  may  require  a  further  sworn  state- 
ment to  be  furnished  within  a  certain  time  under  a  penalty  of  $500  for  default 

The  clerks  or  secretary-treasurers  of  municipal  corporations  are  required  to  make 
annual  reports  to  the  Provincial  Treasurers  setting  forth  the  names  of  all  commercial 
corporations  and  companies  auhiect  to  these  taxes,  established  or  doing  busineea 
witnin  their  respective  municipafities,  specifying  the  number  of  offices,  factories,  or 
workshops  of  each,     A  penalty  is  prescnbed  for  default. 

These  classes  of  companies  are  ^eo  subject  to  civic  taxes,  busineea  taxes,  and 
water  rates  for  municipal  purpoaesg  K  bereinalter  set  forth. 


MUMIOIPAL   TAXES   IN   QUEBEC. 


A  graduated  tax  is  imposed  by  the  Province  on  all  property  tranemitted  "owing 
to  death,"  calculated  upon  the  value  of  the  property.  Frain  this  tax  the  sum  rf 
1270,865.68  waa  realbsed  in  1900. 

CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 

The  Byetem  of  taxation  in  vogue  in  the  municipality  of  Qaebec  for  raising  local 
revenue  is  eimple  and  unique.    Taxee  are  not  levied  upon  the  real  value  of  property 
at  all,  but  are  oaaed  entirely  upon  rental  values,  Quebec  being  the  only  city  getting 
'  tax  from  the  rental  value  instead  of  the  capital  value  of  property. 


The  principal  taxes  levied  consist  of  a  civic  tax,  a  buainees  tax,  and  water  rates, 

A  by-law  to  "fis,  determine,  and  impose"  the  tax  or  assessment  of  "unmovable 
property"  is  adopted  for  each  civic  year. 

Ttiis  tax  is  limited  to  20  per  cent  oE  the  rental  value,  but  the  rate  actually  levied 
is  IT}  per  cent  oE  the  amount  oE  the  annual  rental  value  of  the  aasessable  immovable 
property  of  the  city.  The  asseeement  upou  vacant  late  is  at  the  rate  oE  17j  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  value  thereof. 

These  values  are  determined  hy  the  local  assessors,  and  this  tax  of  17^  per  cent  is 
equally  apportioned,  upon  the  aasessment  roll,  between  the  proprietor  and  the  ten- 
ant of  the  property,  when  owned  and  occupied  by  different  persons,  although  either 
may  pay  the  tax. 

The  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  the  civic  year  1809-1900  was  $228,089.71. 


There  is  also  a  tax  of  12J  per  cent  imposed  upon  the  rental  value  of  oil  property 
used  or  occupied  for  business  purposes,  which  in  said  civic  year  amounted  ba 
951,778.71.  This  tax  takes  the  place  of  a  tax  upon  personal  property.  There  is  no 
tax  upon  notes,  mortgagee,  or  ouier  securities. 


There  is  a  further  tax  of  12}  per  cent  on  the  rental  values  of  all  properties  havii^ 
water,  and  3  per  cent  on  properties  not  tiaving  water,  with  certain  fixed  char^  for 
:-i — ij  jjg  |2  each  for  closets,  and  $1  each  for  animals.    This  tax 


Certain  personal,  fixed,  and  annual  duties  or  taxes  are  imposml  on  certain  classes 
of  persont),  firms,  and  corporatious,  such  as  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  and  deal- 
ers, auctioneers,  brokers,  banks,  insurance  companies,  brewers,  innkeepera,  etc.,  and 
there  are  certain  other  fixed  taxes  on  horses  and  vehicles. 

The  vield  of  the  personal  tax  in  the  year  1899-1900  was  $80,848.25. 

At  tne  end  of  every  year  judgment  is  taken  against  all  parties  who  have  not  paid 
their  taxes,  and  the  bailiff's  department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  .collecting  all 
arrears  of  taxes,  and  directed  to  sell  movable  and  real  property  of  any  taxpayer  who 
fails  to  pay  such  taxes  within  two  years  from  the  time  they  are  due. 

CITY  OF  MONTREAL. 


(a)  On  hU  lands,  building  erected  thereon,  machinery,  aud  other  property  so 
flxea  or  related  to  any  building  or  land  as  to  form  a  part  thereof. 

(6)  On  all  pipes,  poles,  wires,  rtuls,  tunnels,  and  otriercanstructions  and  apparatus 
of  every  nature  ased  in  connection  with  the  generation  or  distribution  of  power, 
light,  heat,  water,  electricity,  or  for  traction  purposes,  whether  any  of  the  same  be 
constructed  or  placed  upon,  over,  or  tmder  property,  streets,  highways,  or  elsewhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  ~  ■ 
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Such  aaeesBment  of  1  per  cent  for  geneml  parpoees  is  baaed  upoD  the  asaeeeed 
value  of  the  property,  and  is  made  by  estimate  of  aaeetmore. 

There  ie  also  impoeed,  upon  like  valuations,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  for 
school  purposes. 

The  net  asseseed  value  of  this  class  of  ^perty  in  Montteal  for  1900  was  (148,095,202, 
exclusive  of  exemptions  amounting  to  f3T,133,275.    The  taxes  were  as  follows: 

1  per  cent  (uwannent t].*IO,S6a.02 

i  per  cent  BchooHai 8T0,IS8.I» 

Tolal i,e6i,i»te 

In  respect  to  this  property  tax  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  property  of 
individuals  and  that  of  domeatic  or  public  corporatious. 
There  is  no  distinct  tax  upon  personal  property,  either  tangible  or  intangible. 
Notes,  mortgagee,  and  other  secorities  are  not  taxed. 


The  water  rates  are  TJ  per  cent  upon  the  rental  value  of  residential  property,  and 
practically  4  per  cent  upon  that  of  bunnen  property,  beeidee  certain  preecribed 
miscellaneouH  meter  ana  special  rates.  The  total  amotmt  collectible  for  water  ratee 
in  1900  was  $776,997.38. 


An  annual  tax  of  7i  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  rental  value  of  the  premiBee  in 
which  business  is  carriMon,  called  the  "business  tax,"  is  imposed  upon  all  "trades, 
manufactures,  financial  or  commercial  institutions,  premises  occupied  as  warehouses 
or  storehoueee,  occupations,  arts,  profeesions  or  means  of  proht  or  livelihood" 
carried  on  by  any  persons  or  corporations;  all  persons  or  colorations  carrying  on 
such  named  tredes  or  occupations  being  responsible  directly  for  the  payment  of 

Special  progressive  rates  of  busineee  taxee  are  imposed  upon  certtuu  claasee  of 
busmesB,  sach  as  keepers  of  clubs,  inns,  hoteb,  restaurants  or  saloons,  diatilleis, 
and  biewera. 


Bank*. — An  annual  tax  is  levied  upon  every  bank  doing  busineea  in  Montreal,  as 
follows: 

When  Ihepald-np  capital  of  mich  bank  Is  tl.COD.Om  or  1c« 1400 

When  the  pulii-up  capital  Ie  more  tbantl.OOa.OOO.  but  don  not  exceed  t2,0(]0,000 MO 

When  the  psld.upoipilal  la  above  K.aia,oaa flOO 

OorpoTcUlone  enjoying  franchUet. — An  annual  spedal  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
is  levied  upon  the  paid-up  capital  slock  of  any  company  enjoying  any  franchise  in 
or  under  any  streets  within  the  limits  of  the  dty. 

PERSONAL  TAXES. 

An  annual  special  tax  of  $200  is  imposed  and  levied  on  every  life,  accident,  and 

Suarantee  insurance  company  doing  bnsinese  in  the  city,  and  of  $100  on  every  marine 
isurance  company. 

An  annual  special  tax  of  $400  is  levied  on  every  fire  insurance  company. 
An  annual  special  tax  of  $50  is  levied  on  stock  brokers,  financial  f^nt£,  money 
lenders,  and  real  estate  aj^nte. 

An  annual  special  tax  is  impesetl  upon  the  owners  of  pleasure  vehicles  kept  and 
used  in  the  city  at  the  following  rates,  viz: 

(1)  For  every  fourwhceled  rlo«ed  carriage  drawn  byZboraei tlB.PO 

(2)  For  every  luur-wheeled  bnlf-eovered  cairiaHe  drawn  by  2  horeea IZDO 

(3)  For  every  four-vbv«lcd  cloned  or  balf-^ivered  carriage  drawn  by  1  hone 10.00 

(4)  For  every  double  dcnnet SlOO 

(5)  For  every  gig,  buggy,  or  other  vebicle  monnted  oniprtngaand  drawn  by  1  bone 6.00 

it)  For  every  wagon  or  other  vehicle  not  above  ipeclfled  for  draft  by  2  or  more  bones S.0O 

n)  For  every  tirD.vheeled  vehicle  or  carriage  kept  for  biro  by  llvery^Iable  keepers 2.00 

(B)  For  every  four-wheeled  vehicle  orcairtagB  kept  (or  hire  by  llvery-Blable  keepeiH 1.TO 

Batepayers  having  2  or  more  plewure  vehicles  are  not  liable  to  pav  the  tax  on 
more  vehlclex  than  they  have  horses  to  drive  the  same,  Ihe  highest  aeacription  of 
values  being  assessed  in  preference  bo  those  of  lesser  value. 
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Owners  of  horseB  in  the  city  are  required  to  pay  special  taxes  as  follows: 

(1)  For  every  working  or  hire  boise 12.60 

(Not  applicable  to  carters  or  haekmen  who  pay  ■peciol  llceim.J 


Evtry  clert  emploT«:d  by  aach  aaotioneen  to  cry  or  nell  by  auction 

Pawnlmlieri s 

PiDprteton  or  managen,  or  sgenla.  of  clrcDKa.  meiwseiiee,  or  traveling  exblbltlotu  and 


nlngtemp 

itDfflCM!! 


^ployment 

'ubllc  iHundrles. 
'rivBle  boKpttalB. 


loKll  tbereln  any  bankrupt  Mock  or  other  effecU... 


Uorgaia) SO.i 


UuseDnie,  concert  hails,  dandng  hallB,  hatli  where  tbeatrical  perCormance*  are  held,  e 


and  pia««  ol  public  ei 


Itinerant  inuBlciaiu.  orran  -grlndcn,  and  players  ol  other 
public  places  ol  the  elty 

dilmney  sweep* 

Every  conslable  or  guardian  of  peace  not  being  under  the  control  of  the  i 

the  muntcipallty 

Public  vcndoiB.  itinerant  traders,  hucksters,  and  hawkers  on  lout 

Public  vendors  Itinerant  traden,  huckHteTs,  and  hawkers  with  hand  vehic 
Public  vendoiB.  lUntirant  traders,  hnckiters,  and  hawkers  with  vebicle  dm 

The  amount  received  from  licensee  in  1900  wae  1121,459.25, 


Street  rulwa^  pay  a  special  percentage  tax  on  gnee  earnings  at  the  following 

4  per  cent  on  earnings  not  exceeding  (1.000,000. 

5  per  cent  on  eictm  over  tl.OOII,a»  (o  •l,N»,OaO. 
»  per  cent  on  exce«  over  (1,500,000  to  tl!,0Oa,O0O. 

10  per  cent  on  eicas  over  e,000,000  lo  $2,500,000. 
12  per  cent  on  excess  over  >2,ND0.000  to  13.000,000. 
16  per  cent  on  earnings  In  excess  of  $3,0CW,000. 

Ilach  company  is  required  to  render  quarterly  a  true  and  just  account  and  state- 
ment  in  wnting  oC  grose  earnings,  and  ta  allow  proper  inspection  of  books  of 
Bcconnt,  records,  etc,  to  be  accompanied  by  a.  statutory  deciaratiou  as  to  correctness. 

The  earnings  and  taxes  on  railways  in  Montreal  for  1900  were  as  follows: 

4  per  cent  on  11.000,000 *W,ODa 

a  per  cent  on  1600,000 30,000 

B  per  cent  on  1260,550.08 a0,aM 

Total  90,004 

The  real  estate  of  such  companies  occupie<l  for  offices,  machinery,  etc.,  is  assessed 
and  taxed  as  other  real  estat«. 

There  is  no  distinct  property  tax  upon  {personality,  tangible  or  intangible;  no  tax- 
ation of  notes,  mortgages,  or  other  securities,  or  shares  of  stock  in  corporations,  and 
no  personal-income  tax.  These  classes  of  property  are  reached  only  through  the 
business  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  real  property  occupied,  as  already  set 
forth. 

The  result  of  the  system  of  taxation  in  Montreal  seems  to  Iw  to  impose  a  dispro- 
portionate and  constantly  increasing  part  of  the  burden  of  muniripal  taxation  on  real 
estate,  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  r^  estate  owners  are  direct*.'*!  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  that  will  impose  greater  taxes  upon  personal  property  than  those 
obtained  through  the  business  tax  on  rental  values. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  bueincfle  tax  is  regarded  with  great  favor  on  the  part  of 
buaineee  men,  who  generally  believe  it  to  be  conducive  to  Duainesa  development. 

The  following  eipreesion  of  viewa  furnished  the  writer  by  Mr.  William  Bobb, 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  who  is  a  thorough  atadent  of  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, refiecte  to  eomeextent  the  principleeond  ideas  underlying  the  eystem  of  taxation 
in  that  city: 

Tu  arrive  &(  a  JuM  buls  ol  mDnlclpal  laiaUoo  It  Is  necenur  [o  detennlDe  the  objects  for  whan 
benefit  Ihe  debt  wsa  Incumd,  oi  fat  wbich  ftn  eipetiililure  In  some  other  lorm  l>  entailed  upon  the 
city,  to  meet  the  coit  oI  which  the  taits  bio  levied. 

FIret.  then,  an  to  the  debt  Itaell.  Tbl>i  at  a  Reneral  rule,  hut  be  brfeflj'  stated  as  follows:  First,  for 
wo.teT  enpply:  second,  lor  main  dialnsse:  third,  foi  tocmatlDn  ol  streets;  fourth,  for  muulclpal 
balldlQgB.  vtc.;  Hftl),  lor  parks:  alxth  for  old  to  tailway. 

The  first  four  of  these  ore  Incurred  Id  the  inleiesi  ol  Ihe  real  eelale  of  a  city  which  shonld  conse- 
quently bear  the  annual  coet  thereof. 

...  .i ..... ._.!..  .„ 'of  the  cltliens,  Individually,  the  annual  coil  of  which  might  be 

lor  the  relative  Inequality  with  which  It  would  fall ;  those  llTlnc 

ones,  beluK  practically  excluded  fiom  Its  t>enetlts-    To  pay  It  by 

loraodlly  this  Inequality,  and  until  facilities  are  afloided  to  every 

Siuarler  of  a  city  to  avail  o(  lia  privlleBes  at  a  nnlformly  low  rate,  there  would  be  an  element  of 
QJuHlice  In  so  raising  It;  ueverthelen  there  aeetUB  lu  be  no  option  but  to  metge  It  also  in  Ihe  general 

No.  6  Is  an  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  buslnete  In  particular,  but  lla  tendency  Is  to  enhance  the  valoe 
of  real  estate  generally,  and  as  business  should.  In  my  opinion,  be  subject  to  as  IttUe  taxation  as 
pcralble,  thiB,  too,  will  natuially  fall  to  be  collected  through  realty. 

Secondly,  as  to  what  other  eipenae  Is  entailed,  or  what  value,  other  ttiau  Ihe  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  Incurred  in  its  behalf,  la  rendered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  taxes  raised  from 
real  estate. 

Under  this  head  may  be  clashed  the  tollowlmt:  Tlrit,  administration  of  roads;  second,  malnle- 
nance  of  police;  third,  maintenance  of  fire  biigade;  fourth,  street  lamps. 

It  may  bo  objected  that  the  three  latter  are  as  much  In  the  interest  of  '■personal"  as  of  "real 
estate."  but  the  objections  to  raising  revenue  through  assessment  ol  penoDAl  are  so  maoUest,  and  the 
Ineqtiallty  ol  It,  even  If  desirable  or  practicable,  would  be  so  great  that  I  regard  ft  as  Inadmissible. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  the  Inevllabia  tendency  of  tsiatlon.  however  levied.  toalUmately 


1  am  well  awaie  Of  the  strong  feeling  that  exists  everywhere.  In  municipal  counclli,  to  tax  such 
personalty  as  bank  stock,  mortgages,  etc.,  but  J  think  dnc  consideration  would  convince  of  the 
unwIsdiHD  of  doing  so  unles  all  other  stocks — nr  more  correctly  to  slate  It,  all  other  capital — weiv 

Bonk  stock  Is  simply  the  representative,  the  receipt  for,  so  much  capital  Invested  In  that  form,  and 
Is  In  no  way  different  Irom  railway,  gaa,  telegnidi,  oranyotber  Industrial  stock,  and  should  not  be 
singled  out  from  among  these  for  special  taxation.    Nay,  If  it  were  determined  to  lax  stocks  gener- 


- - exceptio 

auntry  which  la  invested  In  what  Is  av^Iable  for  lis  geneml  bUBlneaB.an^ 
salon  ol  money  Invested  In  bank  stock.   To  discourage  sucb  Investments  w< 


I  not  only  be  imfalr  for  the  reanons  given  above,  but  would  lead 
I  say  absDrdllies.  lor  Instance.- 
ol  bank  stock  which,  It  aacssed  at  one-fourth  per  cent  would  yield 

)rwhfch  poipoee 
mortgage  thereon 

irtgage,  tlOO.OOO:  B's  real  eatate,  1200,000,  yielding  an  aggregate 
ucaUon  to  tbe  extent  ol  tlOO.DOOI 


lUble  tOTal 


It  It  In  another  light:  If  the  noo.OOO  which  A  has  in  the  factory  be  assessed  scparslelT 

.  .  ._  .  ..... .._..  — _..  ., 0  which  fl  himself  put  In  ft 

„ , ^reseniatlve  of  and  security 

it  of  A.  although  he  does  not  need  tbe  evidence  of  a  mortgrge  deed 

aislered  In  his  name. 
y.  snppaee  A  and  B  each  advance  1100,000  to  C,  who  erects  therewith  a 
factory,  giving  A  and  B,  respectively,  mQrtgBgesfor|HO,000  each.    Now  we  have  s  factory  standlngln 
Cs  name,  asuecied  at  (200,000,  and  A  and  B  a  iDorlgage  of  (100.000  each.    Would  not  this  be  doiAle 

If  It  should  be  claimed  that  the  dltHculty  could  be  got  over  by  deducting  from  real  estate  <n 

tionstheamountof  any  existing  mortgageB,  what  would  ••"  •• ' ......^..-.. ~    .^ 

the  real  estate  be  Ignored  a]  tc«ether'r  And  if  it  would  b 
equally  untenableln  the  part?  The  fact  Is,  these  are  re 
should  tax  the  representation  and  the  thing  represented 
money  will  Increase  Its  cost  and  react  on  trade  and  com! 
atlTBCt  capital  end  foster  home  Industries. 

The  revenue  of  a  city  should  be  raised  hy  an  assessment  oc  something  which  every  o 
or  uses,  and  In  the  ratio  ol  his  poseetnlon. 

If  every  citizen  owned  the  pniperiy  he  used  for  his  own  purposes,  and  only  so  mucl: 
mcnton  the  really  ol  a  city  would  be  an  Ideal  form  In  which  to  raise  Its  revenue. 

But  while  every  Inhabitant  Is  not  an  "owner"  all  are  "oceupants,"  and  In  paying  the 
on  what  heoccupies  for  residential  or  business  purposes,  or  for  both,  over  and  above 
._.,..j.j._„.j — .  .. .!._. oraUwllhr"—-—  ■-■'•---' 


to  be  placed  at  a  dlsadrsntaj;* 
le  dimculty  Is  Insuperable,  bat 
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aUuhea  to  every  tonnol  taxation,  and  miMt  be  left  to  adluM  loetf  nnder  ibe  namnl  law  of  mpplf 

, J ^^ je  veil  establLibed  tbat  the  more  concrete  the  method  In  which  municipal 

.  taxation  la  levied,  the  more  certainly  does  It  dimue  Itwll,  and  hence  tbe  levying  of  It  on  real  enute 
la  unlvenally  recwnlced  aa  the  best. 

Akin  to  the  dltnciiltleainirTDUiidlnB  tbe  object  of  taxation  are  Ihoee  which  meet  us  In  delennln- 
inetbe  mode  of  levying  oo  It 

The  Hril  principle  whiirh  naturallv  pteaenia  Itaelf  li  that  every  foot  of  land  within  tlie  Umlta  of  a 
city  should  contribale  pro  rata  to  the  expenditure  entailed  therein:  but  we  are  immediately  con- 
fronted with  the  objecuon  that  tbe  expenditure  la  not  apread  over  tbe  whole  tn  eqnal  latlo,  and, 


Qcthod  would 


le  expend 
eun/uiL 


.     .  St  every  lot  In  the  elt7  abould  contribute  pro  rata  with  Ita  frontage,  and  tbli 

method  has  many  argumenla  in  Ita  favor,  especially  aa  the  benenta  enjoyed  and  the  expenditure 
required  by  a  lot  of  any  given  frontage  la  the  name,  whether  Ibal  lot  be  60  or  100  (eel  In  depth;  but 
when  we  recollect  that  the  nature  of  that  expenditure  la  vastlvmore  valuable  In  the  centers  of  trade 
and  realdence  than  It  Is  In  tbe  oullylne  dlalrlcta,  It  la  manifest  that  a  uniform  rate  would  bo  unluat, 
and  any  eystem  which  would  call  (ordlflerent  rates  for  the  different  localltlesof  a  city  must  bedlB- 

~      '    '  It  the  value  of  all  lota  of  land  within  a  city  is  regulated  by  their  ptox- 

and  conaequenlly  a  system  which  Impoaea  a  uniform  rate  upon  all, 
LHtflcu  u|flji4  ki4c  wjiuai  toiuc  uf  each,  aeema  to  be  open  to  fewer  objectlona  than  any  other  method. 

These  views  are  obviously  based  upon  the  assiimption  thftt  the  direct  benefits 
from  taxation  accrue  l«ifte)y  to  real  eetate,  and  that  it  should  therefore  bear  the 
burden  oC  mimlcipBl  tazation;  and  upon  the  further  assumption  that  the  primary 
otiject  of  the  avetem  is  to  encourage  bueitieee  by  relieving  it  bo  far  aH  poeeibie  from 
the  embargo  oi  special  taxation. 


D.gitizecbyG00glc 


D.oiiiz.owGoogle 
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[nctlUom  Dealinpi  In  Farm  Prndocta:  Tobacco 


Acra&Cra  of  crops,  incresaed  by  term  macIuDerr 

AdTi»orr" —      "■—.--.— 

AgricuH 


iTiaory  board,  Kentucky 16* 

^cultural  coUema; 
fieneflt  to  farm  labor 


Cornell  University,  etadente  at 79 

UradoateB 113 

Beneficial  influence  on  communitiea IIS 

Ui^ority  remain  on  tonus 112-113 

Illinois,  stndenle  at 19 

Michigan,  oldest  in  United  States 7B 

etadentsat 79 

Ohio  State  CJnivermty,  stodenteat 79 

Western  States,  general  beneScial  resalta 114 

Wisconsin  CJnivereity,  students  at 79 

Agricaltnral  education.     (See  Education,  agricvitaTid.) 
A^rricnltoral  products  (see  also  AntiafMon  oUl;  Futura,  Optiotu) : 
f^ctitiooB  dealings  in — 

Investigation  by  Fiftr-second  Congress 1-60 

PricM,  effect  on 1,3,6,8,10,11,12 

Bepilation  by  taxing  power 24 

Testimony  on 9-22,36-60 

OptioDS  and  fntares,  not  over  80  per  cent  sold  through 26 

Value  of 26 

Aerlcoltural  societisa: 
Local— 

Arkanns 152 

California 153 

Connecticat 166 

Idaho 159 

lUinois 160 


Iowa 162 

KansBS 163-164 

Maine .' 166 

MssBBchnsetts 168-169 

Michigan 170 

Minnesota ; 172 

Missouri  173-174 

Nebraska 176 

New  Jersey 178 

New  York 180 

North  Carolina 183 

North  DakoU 185 

Ohio 186 

Oregon 188 

Pennsylvania 190 

Texas 196 

Wyoming 204 

State- 
California 153 

Iowa 162 
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AgricultuTal  •ocieti«a — Continued. 

State— Continued.  Fife. 

Maine 166 

Hichigaa 170 

MinneeoU 171-172 

Nebraska 176 

New  Jereey 178 

New  York 180 

North  Carolina .- 183 

Utah 196-196 

Agricultural  •tatiMica.     (See  HUilutict,  affriciUturoL ) 

Conditione,  investjeated  b;  Senate  Committee  on  Agricoltura 9, 36-SO 

Propiortion  of  popolatioa  engaged  in 11 


lAgoKtoi  agricultural  lawa... 160 

Pereonnel  and  general  conditiona  of  (arm  labor  in M-86 

Belative  effidency  of  farm  labor  in 79 

AntioDtloa  bills.     (See  also  Puluret,  Optumt. ) 


27 

6,38 

DiacuBrion  by  Fifty-sooond  Congp«8H - 1-60 

Favored 10,11,12,19,20,21,22,23 

General  diecuaeion  ot 22-38 

General  objects  of 33 

Hearing  before  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 2,  &-22 

Introduction  of,  in  Fifty-second  Congren 2 

Opposed 11,16,17,18,20 

Report  of  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 2-3 

Keport  ol  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary 6 

Arffentiiia,  tobacco  trade  with  United  SUtee,  etc 53-64 

Arisona: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 161-162 

FarmUborin 80,106 


Digest  of  Rgricnltural  laws 162 

Pereonnel  and  general  conditions  of  brm  labor  in 96 

Asiatic  coontriea,  tobacco  trade  of  with  United  States 69-60 

Anatralaaia,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 60 

Bate  (BenatDr),  remarks  on  antioptiou  bill 30 

Bees: 

Digest  of  State  laws— 

Arixooa 161-152 

California 164 

Colorado 166 

Michigan -. 171 

Nebraska 176-177 

New  York 182 

Utah 197 

Washington 201 

Wisconan 203 

Beets,  sn^ar: 
Bounties- 
Kansas 164 

Michigan 171 

Montana 176 

New  York 182 

Washington 201 

Exemptions  to  promote — 

Arizona 162 

Wisconsin 203-S04 

Wyoming 20* 

Seed  distributioD — 

Minnesota , ■ . 172 

Wisconsin....^ 203-204 

Belffiiun,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 58 

Berry  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 36 
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Bird  T.  Haloey,  record  of  suit 69-70 

Board*  of  A^icultur«,  St&t«  (see  also  Commanfmcr*  of  agricidtun,  Ikpaii- 
menls  of  agncuiiure) : 
Digeet  of  laws  regarding — 

Colorado 154 

Connecticut 155-156 

Delaware 167 

Illinoie 160 

Indiana 161 

Kaneaa 163 

MaaBachufletta .-.■ 168 

Michigan 170 

Miasouri 173 

Nebraska 176 

New  Hampehire 177 

Nejir  Jersey 177-178 

North  Carolina 183 

North  Dakota 184-185 

Ohio 18&-186 

Or^on 188 

Pennaylvania 189-190 

Rhode  Island 191 

Vermont 197 

Vir^^nia 198 

Weet  Virginia 201 

Wisconein 202 

Boarda  of  trade: 

Bucket  ehops,  opposition  to 22 

Manipulate  the  price  of  wheat 26 

Board  of  tranaportation,  Nebraska,  powers  and  duties  of 221-224 

"  Bonanza  &Tma,"  breaking  up  of 74,85,133 

BrosU,  tobacco  trade  witli  United  States,  etc 63 

Britiah  Africa,  tobacco  trade  with  United  Statea,  etc 60 

Britiah  colonies,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 60 

Brosiua  (K.  C.)i  an tioption  bill  introduced  by 2 

Bucket  uiops: 

Boards  ot  trade,  why  opposed  by 22 

Suppregaion  advocated 16,18 

California; 

Affncultaral  conditions 110 

Digest  of  agricultural  taws 152-154 

Elevators  and  warehouses,  laws  regarding 210 

Farm  laborers  in 108-110 

Oall  (Senator),  remarks  on  antJoption  bill 31,36 

Oalla  (speculative  term) : 

Defined 16,42 

Merely  gambling  traneactione 16,17 

CazLada: 

Tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 60 

Farm  wages,  1890-1899 117-118 

Carter  (Banator),  amendment  to  antioption  bill ; 7 

Central  American  States,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 64 

Chandler  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 33 

Chicago,  fixes  world  price  of  grain 10,19 

ChicB^  Board  of  Trade,  illegitimate  transactions  on 10 

Chile,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 63 

China,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 69 

Chineae: 

California,  decrease  in 107, 108, 110 

Farm  laborere  leaving  California 85 

Pacific  coast,  number  of 80 

Civil  -war,  effect  on  wages 83 

Clearing  houae,  system  of,  compared  with  futura 11 

Coal  mining,  rapid  progress  of,  m  the  south 78 

Ooka  (Senator): 

Minority  report,  antioption  bill 6 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 28 

Colombia,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 62 
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Colorado; 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 164-165 

Farm  laborers,  wages  higher  than  in  the  Eaet 105 

Farm  owners,  generally  native  bom 105 

Oombiiuttiona,  warehouaemea,  lawsprohibitiiig 214,217,223,227 

Oommerdal  feeding  atufb.    (Bee  feeding  itimi. ) 

Oommiaaioners  of  affricnltnre.     (See  ^ho  Bomdt  of  AgrinuUuTe,  DtpaHmtnU  oj 
AgncMilurt. ) 
THgeet  of  State  laws — 

Alabanta 161 

Arkanaa 152 

Florida 168 

Geo^a 168 

Hawaii 159 

Kentucky 164 

Louisiana 166 

Miune :...  165-166 

Montana 174-176 

New  York 180 

North  Dakota 184 

South  Carolina 192 


Texas 194-196 

Virginia 198 

Oonuniaaioner  of  horticulture,  Washington 200-201 

Connecticut : 

Digest  of  agrlcultnral  laws 166-166 

Pereonnel  and  cooditiona  of  Farm  latxirera 89 

Scarcity  of  faum  laborers 89 

Oora,  proportion  exported 16 

Oomall  univeralty,  agricultural  college,  number  of  studente  and  graduates.  79, 113 

Ooflt  of  production,  graio,  cotuparieon  between  machine  and  hand  labor 111 

OoctaBica,  tobacco  trade  with  United  Statee,  etc 61,52 

Cotton:  "^ 

Acreage,  less,  advocated 39 

ConsnmptJon  of 16,42 

Cost  of  marketing  by  futures  system 30 

Future  salee,  effect  on  price 38,46,60 

Increase  in  world  induslry 39 

Options  and  futures  in,  wnere  carried  on 27 

Kcking,  cost  of - 119 

Plantations,  distribution  of 92 

Price,  causeeof  low,  discussed 21,36-44,47-60 

Proportion  consumed  by  different  conntriea 88 

Proportion  exported 18 

Cotton  planters: 

Allied  benefits  from  future  sales 26 

Conditjon  compared  with  other  farmers  in  the  South 48 

Court  decisions,  elevators  and  warehouses 231-236 

Crop-lien  ayvtem,  censured 136 

Crop  sharing 133-136 

Currency,  influence  on  farm  wages 127 

Daniel  (Senator): 

Amendments  to  antioption  Wll 7 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 25 

DelawJire: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 157 

Abundance  of  farm  labor  in 91 

General  conditions  of  farm  labor 91 

Departmante  of  agriculture.     (See  also  Coamamanen  of  AgrieuUvrt. ) 
Digest  of  State  laws- 
North  Dakota 185 

Pennsylvania 190 

South  Dakota 193 

Washington 199 

s  of  uuin^s: 


Summary  of  State  laws .~..v(.^f>Lj>  14 

Digest  ot  Slate  laws  alphabetically  arrai^^l .\' .  <^6O-20 
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Diveraiflcation  of  cropa,  Pacific  coast,  increaae  of 107 

Duties,  tobacco,  foreien  countries 80-67 

Scuador,  tobacco  trade  with  Dnit«d  States,  etc 62 

Education,  agTicultural.     ^See  aleo  AffricuUuTat  eoUega. ) 

Benefits  received  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College 112-113 

Farm  labor,  increases  eflSciency 112 

Studeate,  improved  chances  for  budneea 112-113 

Education,  mdiutriRl,  beet  suited  for  negro 81 

Eloraton: 

Digest  of  State  laws 205-230 

Capacity  of 19 

Court  decieionB 231-236 

Wheat,  chaiiges 11 

Eoropean.  couatrie*: 
"Ribacco— 

Government  monopoly  of 57-69 

Greatest  conanmer  of  American 64 

Revenue  from 70 

Exports,  ijroportion  of  crope 16 

Faira,  agricultural: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Colorado 164 

Indiana 161 

Maryland 167 

Mismssippi — 172 

MiMoun 174 

Montana .' 176 

New  Jereey 178 

New  York 180-181 

Oklahoma 187 

South  Dako'a 193 

Tennessee 194 

Texas 196 

Washington 199 

Farmara'  instil  tea: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Alabama 160 

Delaware 167 

Illinoia 160 

Indiana 161 

Iowa 162 

Maine 166 

Maiyland 167 

Michigan 170 

Minnesota : 172 

Missouri 173 

New  Hampshire 177 

New  York 181 

North  Carolina 184 

North  Dakota 185 

Ohio 186  ■ 

Pennsylvania 180 

South  Carolina 192 

Sooth  Dakota 183 


Texas 196 

Utah 196 

Vermont 197 

Virginia 198 

Washington 200 

West  Virginia 201 

Wisconsin 203 

Summary  of  State  laws 148 

Farmers,  demand  of,  for  antioptjon  legislation 30 

Farm  labor.     (See  Labor,  farm.) 

Farm  laborers'  associatiaD,  Ohio 


"Goo'^fc 
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Farm  maf.hinery.     (See  Machinery. ) 

Famu:  P^b- 

Improvementa,  can  be  conducted  in  winter ■. 78 

Size  of,  decreasing 85,  133 

Idaho 106 

Value  of,  eSect  of  antioption  legielatioii 23 

Feeding  atuA,  commercial: 
Digest  of  State  laws — 

Connecticut 166 

Maine 166 

Maryland 167 

MaesachuBette 169 

New  Jersey 178 

New  York 181 

Rhode  Island 191 

Vennont 197 

FertUisers: 

Digest  of  State  laws— 


Delaware 157 

Florida 168 

Geoi^ 159 

Indiana 162 

Kentucky 165 

Looieiana 166 

Maine 166 

Maryland .- 168 

Hiaaiflsipiu 173 

MisBoun 174 

New  York 182 

North  Carolina 184 

Ohio 187 

Oregon 189 

Rhode  Island 192 

South  Carolina '. 192 

Tennessee 194 

Texas 195 

Vermont 198 

Virginia 199 

West  Vii^nia 202 

WistonBin 203 

Summary  of  State  laws 149 

Fictdtiooa  dealinn  in  apricnltnral  prodocta  (eee  also  F\aure»;  O]^ont) : 

Summary  of  Congressional  discussion 1-60 

Taxing  power,  can  ber^ulated  by , 24 

Testimony  on 9-22, 36-50 

Fmancial  panica: 

Increaee  number  of  unemployed 129, 130-132 

Reduce  farm  wages 128-129,130-132 

Florida: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 158 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  laborers 94 

Foreign  bom  (see  also  Chitiete;  Japaneie;  Halian»): 

Nationality  of  farm  laborers 80,86,88-89,100-102,106,110 

France,  tobacco  trade  with  (Juited  States,  et« 67, 70 

Fruita,  irrigation,  increase  on  Pacific  coast 107 

Future*  (see  also  Antioption  bills;  Optiont): 

Advance  price  of  cotton 49 

Advantaaeeof 16,17,18,20,37,60 

Boards  oi  trade,  constitute  90  per  cent  of  buainees  of 23 

Clearing  house  system  compared  to 11 

Compa^  with  other  commerce 22 

Congress,  discussion  by  Fifty-eecond,  summarized 1-50 

Ooeta  of,  do  not  come  out  of  the  producer 45 

Cotton— 

Oimmisnonsdo  not  come  out  of  crop 37 

Compared  with  actual  sales,  New  York 22 
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Futur«B,  etc. — Continued. 

Cotton— Contmued.  P*^- 

Four  timea  amount  of  urop 31 

Have  destroyed  spot  Bales.. 36 

Necessary  to  handle  crop 39 

New  York  leading  market  for 14 

Price  of,  effect  on 38,46,50 

Prices  uBoally  lower  than  epot  Bales 36 

BvBtem  deecnbed 16 

Where  busiiiees  carried  on ; 27 

Cotton  planters,  alleged  benefits  to 26 

Definition 3,5,13.14,16 

Detrimental  etfecte 17,22-24,38,60 

Earopeans,  advantage  to 22 

Inmmnce,  a  method  of 11,20,22,27,43,44,46 

Interetate  commerce,  an  interference  with,  denied 29,33 

Irresiilar  market,  not  caused  by 43 

Harketj  do  not  broaden 24 

MarkeUnR  crops,  not  eaeentia)  to 24 

Oripn,  reasons  for 11,17,18,34 

Pricea,  effect  on 34,35,46,50 

Price  of;  not  fixed  on  board  of  trade 44 

BegulatioD  by  State  law,  advocated 32 

Suppression  by  the  General  Govemment,  advocated 37,40,43,44,46,49,50 

Tumg  power,  ample  to  regulate .... 34 

Oeo<^e  (BMiator): 

Amendment  to  antioption  bill • -  7 

Minority  report  on  antioption  bill 6 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 27-28, 29-30, 31, 33, 3c 

"Oeoi^e  aubatitute,"  general  diecuBnon  of 7,31,34 

0«or^a: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws .'. 168-159 

Personnel  and  genera!  conditions  of  farm  laborers 93-94 

Relative  efficiency  of  farm  labor  in 79 

Scarcity  o(  farm  labor  in 94 

Oermaiiy,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  eto 66-66 

Oibaon  (Senator),  amendments  to  antioption  bill 6 

Oraln  (see  also  Futura,  Wheat): 

Fluctuations  in  crop,  effect  on  pricee 10 

Inspection  of 212-213,216,218,220,222 

Money  neceesary  to  move  crop 10, 11 

Worid  price  of,  flsed  inChicaj?o 10,19 

Oray  fSeuator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill... S5 

Great  Britain,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 61-65 

Haddock  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 28 

Haiti,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 64 

HanabrouKh  (Benator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 26 

Harria  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 30 

Harvevt  handa  (see  also  Labor): 

Migratory  movements  of 81 

Pacific  coast 107 

Northwest,  average  wage 61 

Hatch  (H.  0.)i 

Antioption  bills  introduced  by 2 

Favors  antioption  legislation 2,3,4 

Hiscoclc  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 27,34 

Hoar  (Benator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 31,32 

Holland,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc.. 66 

Horticultural  aocietiea: 
Digest  of  Slate  laws — 

Illinois 180 

Indiana 1...      101 

Iowa - 102 


Michigan 171 

Missouri ^ 174 

Nebraska 176 
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Horticultural  aocietieB — Coutjoned. 

D^est  of  Btate  lawa — Continued.  ^M*- 

New  JefBcy 178-179 

New  York 181 

Washington 200-201 

Wisconsin 202-203 

Horticulture: 

Digest  of  State  laws,  alphabetically  arranged 150-204 

Summary  of  State  laws 148 

Hours  of  labor,  farm  hand* 82 

Huutoii  (Benator),  remarEs  on  antioption  bill 28 

Idaho; 

IMgest  of  agricultoral  laws 159 

Farm  labor  and  wages 106 

Sim  of  farroe 106 

niinoia: 

Board  of  Railroad  and  Warebouae  Commiseioners 212-214 

Decisions  of  courts  regarding  elevators  and  grain  inapectiuu 232-234 

Digest  of  agricultnrallawB 160 

Elevatont  and  worehousee,  constitutional  proviaionB  regarding 207, 210 

I«WH  regarding 210-216 

Farm  laborers,  general  conditions 99, 100, 101 

Inspection  ana  grading  of  grain 212 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 161-162 

Farm  laborers,  general  conditions 99 

Industrial  development,  tendency  toward  in  the  South 78 

Inflation  of  currency,  effect  on  wages 127-128 

Insect  pesta.     (See  Horticullure. ) 

Inapection  of  grain 212-213,216,218,220,222 

Court  decisions 231-236 

Digest  of  State  laws .-. 206-230 

Internate  commerce,  interference  with,  by  futures,  alU^^ 20,33 

Interstate-commerce  lair,  difierent  in  principle  from  antioption  bill 35 

Iowa: 

Kgest  of  agricultural  laws 162-163 

Farm  labor,  increase  of  skill 80 

Rate  of  wages 103 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  graduates  of,  in  responsible  positions 115 

Iron  mining,  rapid  progresB  ol,  in  the  South 78 

Irrigation: 

Pacific  coast,  increasea  fruitgrowing 107 

Washington 107 

Italians: 

Farm  laborers,  beet  culture 80 

Increase  of,  on  Pacific  coast 85, 107 

Italy,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc 88,70 

Japan,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 60 

Japanese,  farm  laborers,  increasing  niunbera  on  Pacific  coast 80, 65, 107 

Jones  (Senator,  Arkanaaa),  amendments  to  antioption  bill 6 


Digest  of  agricultural  laws 168-164 

Elevators  and  grain  inspection,  laws  regarding 216-217 

Kentucky: 

Digest  of  t^cultuisl  laws '. 164-165 

Tobacco  market,  general  conditions  of 6S 

Iiabor,  farm: 

Special  report  on 73-136 

Character  and  general  position 80-81 

Education,  agncultural,  increase  of,  effect 112-115 

Efficiency 78-80 

Houreof. 82 

Machinery,  influence  of 110-112 

Nativity  of 86 

Personnel  and  condition  of  laborers — 

Central  West 97-104 

Middle  States 90^1 
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Labor,  farm— Continued. 

Pereonnel  and  condition  of  laborers — Continued.  !■•««■ 

Mountain  SUtes 104-106 

New  England  States 87-89 

Pacific  coast 107-110 

Southern  Statea 91-97 

Supply  of 78 

Term  of  service 82 

Wages 82-84 

Half  a  century  of 116-132 

Iiand,  unequal  and  excessive  taxation  of 74-8& 

Iiand  monopoly,  tendency  t^^nst 74,133 

Xiawa: 

Digest  of  State  laws  relating  to  aKricnlture 146-204 

Alabama 150 

Arizona 161-162 

Arkansas 182 

California 152-154 

Colorado 164-165 

Connecticut ^ 156-156 

Delaware 157 

Florida 168 

Geoi^a 158-169 

Idaho 159 

lllinoU 160 

Indiana 161-162 

Iowa 162-163 

Kansas 163-16* 

Kentucky 164-165 

Louieiana 166 

Maine ie&-166 

Maryland 166-167-168 

MassachuBetbt 168-169 

Michipm 170-171 

Minnesota 171-172 

MiBBJBsippi 172-173 

MiMoun 173-174 

Montana 174-176 

Nebraska 176-177 

Nevada 177 

New  Hampahire 177 

NewJeraey 177-178-179 

New  Mexico 1 79 

New  York 180-181-182-183 

North  Carolina 183-184 

North  Dakota 184-185 

Ohio 185-186-187 

Oklahoma 187-188 

Oregon 188-189 

Pennsylvania 189-190-191 

Rhode  Island 191-192 

South  Carolina 192-193 

South  Dakota '. 193 


Terae 194-196 

Utah 195-196-197 

Vermont 197-198 

Virginia 198-199 

Washington 199-200-201 

Weet  V&ginia 201-202 

WiBconain 202-203-204 

Wyoming 204 

Liudbloni,  Robert,  tavore  antioplion  legislation 23 

Liverpool,  cotton  market  of 36 

Local  affTicultTural  aocietiea.     (See  AgncuUural  loeietiet. ) 

Local  horticultural  aocietiea,  Washington ~" 
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IjOniaiaaa:  F*se. 

I%est  of  agricultnral  laws 165 

Personnel  and  general  CMtdidoneof  farm  labor  in 96^7 

Machinery; 

Beneficial  to  afmcultmal  intereete 112 

Cotton  dietricte,  least  increase  of Ill 

Crop  acreage,  increased  by Ill 

Farm  laborere,  eKecton llQ-112 

Farm  products,  effect  on  cost  and  price 110 

Grain-growing  diBtricta,  most  extensive  use Ill 

Production,  cost  of,  reduction  by 110 

United  States,  better  than  in  any  other  country 110 

Maine: 

Digest  of  a^tricnltarallaws 165-166 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 87-^ 

Maraufacturea,  rapid  pn^ressof,  in  the  South 78 

Marffina: 

Defined Ifl 

Money  tied  up  in 10-11 

Maryland:  , 

Digest  of  af^cnltural  laws 166-167-168 

Genera]  condiUonsof  farm  labor 91 

HasBachuaetta : 

Digest  of  Bgncaltural  laws 168-169 

Nationality  of  farm  laborers 88-89 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 88~S9 

Scarcity  of  farm  laborere  remote  from  towns » 88 

Memphia  cotton  market,  Liverpool  and  New  York  cotton  markets,  rela- 
tion to 43 

Mexico,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 61 

Michigan: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 170-171 

Development  of  industries  increaaee  wages 99 

Farmwacea,  1800-1899 117 

General  demand  for  farm  laborers 99 

Nationality  of  farm  laboren .... lOO 

Hichigran  Agricultural  College: 

Beneficial  results  of  edui«t  ion  at 112-113 

Graduates,  influence 113 

Number  of  students 112 

Milla  (Senator): 

Amendment  to  antjoption  bill 7 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 34 

Minnaaota: 

Decisions  of  courts  regarding  elevators 234 

Digest  of  agricultuisl  laws 171-172 

Elevators  and  grain  inspection,  laws  regarding 217-219 

Nationality  of  farm  laborers l(fi 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  powers  and  duties  of 217-219 

Wages  of  farm  laborers 102 

Hinneaota  School  of  Agi-iculture,  students  at 79 

Minnaaota  TTniTeraity,  Agricultural  Department,  majority  of  graduates  on 
farms : IIB 

Misaisaippi: 

Digett  of  agricultural  laws 172-173 

Personnel  and  general  conditlonBof  farm  labor  in 95 

Missouri : 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 173-174 

Elevatom  and  )j:min  inspection,  laws  regarding 219-221 

General  conditions  of  farm  labor 103,104 

Miasouri  Railroad  Oommiaaion,  powers  and  duties  of 219-221 

Mitchell,  Senator  (Oregon): 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 28 

Beporton  antioption  bill 5 

Montana: 

Digest  of  agricultutal  laws 174-176 
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IContana^-ConlJnued.  ''•««- 

Agricultur&l  interests,  rapid  development  of 105 

Farm  labor,  compares  favonbly  with  Eaatem  Statee 106 

Nebraska: 

Elevfttoreand  j^rain  inspection,  laws  regarding 221-224 

Digest  o(  agricultural  laws 176-177 

Fann  labor- 
Increase  of  skill  in 80 

Scarcitv  of 102 

WflgBHot 102 

Nebraska  Board  of  Tnuuportotioii,  powers  and  duties  of 221-224 

Negroes: 

Cities,  tendency  to  drift  to 96 

Education,  miBtakes  in 81 

Farm  laborers,  general  conditions  and  characterialJca 81,92 

Homes,  tendency  to  acquire-.. 81 

Industrial  education  beetBuiteil  tor 81 

Saturday  work  for.  commended 136 

Tenant  systeni  of  tanning,  preferred  by 77 

Thriftless  habits 136 

Nevada,  digest  of  agricultural  laws 177 

New  Hampalilre: 

Digest  of  aRricultural  laws 177 

Personnel  and  conditione  of  farm  laborers 88, 91 

New  Jersey; 

Digest  of  affricultwral  laws 177-178-179 

Supply  of  farm  labor ,,         78 

New  Mexico: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 179 

Farm  labor  in 80, 106 

Farm  labor — nationality 106 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange: 

Contract  used,  form  of 16 

Membership  of 14,27 

New  York: 

Digest  of  aBricultural  laws 180-183 

P^levatots,  laws  regarding 224 

Farm  labor,  supply 78, 90 

Wages 80 

Ijcading  market  for  cotton  futures 14 

New  Tork  Cotton  Xxebon^,  powers  of 29 

North  Carolina; 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 183-184 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  laborers 93 

North  Dakota: 

Decisions  of  courts  n^;arding  elevators 234 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 184-185 

Elevators  and  warehouses,  laws  r^arding 225 

Farm  labor,  general  tvuditions 102 

Norway  and  Sweden,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 65 

Ohio: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws I85-J87 

Farm  wages 88, 99, 1 1 7 

General  conditions  of  fann  labor 08-99 

Ohio  State  'UniTersity: 

Agricultural  coll^«,  benefits  of  education  received 114 

Graduates 113-114 

Oklahoma: 

D^«st  of  agricultural  laws 187-188 

No  labor  organizations  in 104 

Options  (see  also  Pulura,  Antioption  bill*) : 

Bets  on  future  prices '. 12 

Consideration  by  Fifty-second  Congress 1-50 

Cotton,  where  carried  on 27 

Dealer  in,  defined 3 

3,6,12,13,15 
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Options— Continoed.  Pwe. 

Evils  reealting  (rom 24 

Taxing  power,  ample  U)  regulate 24 

OregOB: 

Decisions  of  courts  reaaiiiing  elevatore 234 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 188-189 

Elevatore  and  warehonsee,  laws  re^^arding 226 

Farm  laborers,  general  characteriHtice 108 

Scarcity  of 108 

Palmer  (Senator),  remarka  txi  antjoptioa  bill 28,30,31 

Increase  number  of  unemployed 129,130-132 

Reduce  (aim  wages 128-129,130-132 

Faria  green: 

IKgest  ot  State  laws,  New  York 182 

Waehington 200 

Paffer  (Senator): 

Antiopdou  bill  introduced  by 2 

Remarks  on  an  Uoption  bill 30 

Pennsylvania: 

Digest  ot  agricultural  laws 188-190-191 

Farm  labor,  general  conditione 91 

Supply 78 

Peru,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States S3 

Piatt  (Senator,  Oonnecticut) : 

Remarks  on  antioptiou  bill 32-33 

Reports  antioption  bill 5 

Population,  of  United  atatee,  number  enga^  in  agricult^tre H 

Portugal,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 58 

Fouttry  aaaociatlon,  MisBouri 174 

Prices  (see  also  CoUem  Future*): 

Effect  of  Belling  "wind  wheat" .,         13 

Farm  products,  decreased  by  machinery 110 

Fictitious  dealing  and  iutures,  eSect 1, 3, 6, 8, 12,  S4, 3S,  38, 46, 50 

Fluctuations  in  gnun  crop,  effect 10 

Short  selling,  effect  of 3,10,13,19,21,22 

Silver,  demon eliiation  ot,  effect „,. 24,33 

Supply  and  demand,  law  of ....  10-11, 16 

Wheat,  higher  in  Minneapolis  than  Chicago 19 

Manipulated  by  boards  ot  trade 26 

Pugh  (Senator): 

Minority  report,  antioption  bill 6 

Remark  on  antaoption  bill 31 

Puts: 

Defined 16,42 

Merely  gambling  tmneactions 16,17 

Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Conuniasian,  IHinoie,  poweni  of 212-214 

Minneeota,  powers  and  duties  of 217-219 

Hailroad  Commisaion: 

Missouri,  powere  and  duties 219-221 

North  Dakota,  powers  and  duties 225 

South  Dakota,  powers  and  duties 226-229 

Railroads,  warehouse  sites,  required  to  furnish 229 

Haci^rocity,  tobacco  trade,  best  policy  for  United  States 71 

Begie  contraets,  defined,  tobacco  manufacture 67 

Bhode  Island: 

Digest  ot  agricultural  laws 191-192 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers 89 

Bice,  conditions  of  cultivation  in  Louisiana 96 

Knssia,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 56 

Santo  Domlng'O,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 54 

Scandinatrians,  majority  of  farm  laborers  in  Northwestern  States 85 

Bhepperaon,  A.  B.,  report  on  cotton 9 

Sherman  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 30 

"Short  sales"  (see  also /\i^urM),  effect  on  prices 3,10-13,19,21,22,28 

SilTsr,  demonetization  of,  cause  of  low  prices 24,33 

Siseof  fazma,  decrease 85,133 
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J'sge. 
Bocletia*.    (See  Amictiltarai  toeieHe*;  HortieultvTai  loeuliet.) 

Boath  American  States,  tobacco  trade  with  Unitedmatee 54 

Boutli  Carolina: 

Digest  of  agrieultural  laws 192-193 

Pereonnei  and  general  conditions  of  farm  laborew 93 

South  Dakota: 

Board  of  railroad  commisBionere,  powers  and  duties  of 226-229 

Digest  of  agricoltural  laws 193 

Elevators  and  erain  Inspection,  laws  regarding 226, 229 

Spain,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 68 

Specie  paymenta,  resumption  of,  benefited  farm  wages 129 

Speculation.    (See  Antioplion  bilU;  CalU;  Fiditiou*  Malingf;  Futures;  Margins; 

Optiont;  Puto.) 
State  a^cultural  boards  and  authorities.      (See  Boards  of  agrKuUure; 

Commimonert  of  agrioiUure;  DmartmenU  of  a^riciiiba-e.) 
State  agricultural  societies.     (See  Agnatitwal  societies.) 
State  boards  and  departments  of  horticulture; 
Digest  of  State  laws— 

Maryland 167 

Montana 175 

Oregon 189 

Utah 196 

Washington 200 

State  Poultry  Association: 

Miasonri 174 

Statistics,  agricultural: 
Digest  of  State  laws- 
Florida 158 

Illinois 160 

Kentucky 164 

Louisiana ,. 165 

Missouri 173 

Montana 175 

North  Dakota 184 

Fennsylvania - 190 

Sonth  Carolina 192 

Texas 194-195 

Utah 196 

Washington 199 

West  Virginia 201 

Wyoming 204 

Stewart  (Senator) ,  remarks  on  antloption  bill 24, 33 

Sugar-beet  culture,  knowledge  of,  by  Italian  laborers 60 

Sugar  beets.     (Bee  Bett-$ugar.) 

Sugar  cane,  conditions  oE  cultivation  in  Louisiana 96 

Supply  and  demand,  law  of,  r^ulates  pricts 10-11,16 

Supreme  Oourt  of  Vnited  States,  grain  elevators  and  warehouses,  deds- 

ions  T^arding 207, 231-232 

Switzerland,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States 65 

Tariff  rates: 
Tobacco — 

American  countries 60-03 

Asiatic  countries 66-67 

British  colonies 67 

European  countries 63-66 

Taxation,  inequality  of,  on  farm  property 74,85 

Taxing  power: 

United  States  Government,  ample  to  regulate  options  and  futures 24,33 

Discussion  of,  in  respect  toantioptioa  l^^lation 30,31 

Tenant  forming 85-86,133-136 

Tennessee: 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 194 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  farm  labor  in 95 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 194-195 

Personnel  and  general  condiUoii!^  nf  farm  labor  in .,...       97 
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Tobacco:  P"**. 

American  countriee,  tariff  ratee  on 80-63 

Argentina,  imports  troni  United  StateH 64 

La«-8  of,  relatinjr  to 53 

Asiatic  countries,  tariff  rataeon 66-67 

Trade  with  Unitoi  Statea 69-60 

Australasia,  iiuporta  from  United  States 60 

Austria,  change  in  Byatem.. 6H 

Govemmeut  monopoly,  laws,  and  revenue 68, 70 

Purchase  of,  in  United  States 68 

Belgium,  imports  from  United  Stalls 56 

laws  relating  to 66 

Brazil,  imports  from  United  State* 58 

Tax  laws  respecting 53 

British  Afriea,  imports  from  United  States 60 

British  colonies,  imports  irom  United  States 60 

Tariff  rates 67 

Canada,  imports  frtim  United  States 60 

Chile,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 53 

China,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc- - 59 

Colombia,  imports  from  United  Statee,  laws,  etc 62 

Costa  Rica: 

Government  monopoly  of 61 

Imports  from  United  States 52 

Local  laws  respecting 52 

Ecuador,  import  duty  on  and  imports 62 


General  conditions  of  trade 88-70 

Imports  from  United  States 66 

laws  relating  to 54-^ 

Purchase  of  American,  method  of 88-70 

European  countries,  Go  vemmeot  monopolies  in 87-69 

Tariff  rates  on 63-66 

Foreign  countries,  correct  policy  of  United  States  Government  t<iward...  70-71 

France,  conditions  of  trade  in,  imports,  etc 67,70 

Purchase  of,  in  America 68 

Germany,  imports  from  United  States 56 

Laws  relating  to 65 

Grades  of,  for  foreign  markete 68 

Greece,  laws  relatinft  to 6" 

Haiti,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 54 

Holland,  imports  from  United  Stales,  laws,  etc 66 

Italy- 
Change  in  system  68 

Government  monopoly,  laws,  etc 68,70 

Imports  of,  from  United  States 58 

Purchase  of,  in  United  States , 68 

Japan,  government  monopoly  of 69 

Importe  from  United  States 60 

Kentucky,  general  conditions  of  market 68 

Korea,  no  imports  of,  from  United  States 69 

Mexico,  imports  from  United  States,  taxes, etc 51 

Norway,  jm porta  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 66 

Persia,  laws  relating  to 69 

Pern,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 53,58 

Portiipil,  iiiipurta  from  United  States,  laws,  etc - 57,58 

Porrfiasein  American  markets  under  regie  contracta 88-71 

Roumania,  government  monopoly  and  laws 69 

Russia,  imports  of,  from  United  States .> . 66 

Laws  relating  to . ....... 56 

Salvador,  import  duty  on 62 

Santo  Domingo,  imports  from  United  States,  taws,  etc 54 

Spain,  government  mono^ly  of 58 

Imports  of,  from  Umted  States 68 

Sweden,  import  duty  on 65 

Switzerland,  imports  from  United  States,  laws,  etc 65 
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Tobacco— Continued.  P««* 

Tariff  rates  on,  in  vanoua  countriea 60-67 

Taxation  and  government  monopolies,  relation  to 51-71 

Turkey,  government  monopoly  and  laws 56,69 

Vil^nia,  generai  conditions  of  market..,. 68 

Saleoi,  to  European  countriea 68 

Tnrpis  (8«aatoT),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 29 

Uaiveraity  of  ZllLnoia,  Agricultural  College  gradnates IIS 

17iuverut7  of  Hinneaota,  Agricultural  Deputment,  number  of  etudente  . . .      114 

Utoli,  digest  of  agricultural  laws 195-199-197 

General  improvement  in  conditiona  of  Sana  labor 105 

Vance  (Senator),  remarks  on  antioption  bill 30 

Venaoiit : 

Digegt  of  agricultural  laws 197-198 

Personnel  and  conditions  of  farm  laborers SS 

Taat  (Banator ) ,  i  emarka  on  antioption  bill 24-25, 32, 33, 36 

Vilas  (Senator): 

AmendmentB  to  astiaptaaB  bill 7,  B,  30 

ammikm on MitiopBon bill 30,31,33 

Vir^nia; 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 198-199 

Efficiency  of  farm  labor ..,, 79 

Personnel  and  general  conditions  of  Earm  laborers 92-43 

Tobacco,  export  o£,  to  Austria  and  Italy 68 

Sale  of,  to  European  countries 68 

Tobacco  market,  general  condition 68 

Wi^:ee  of  farm  laborers 92,93 

Wagea  of  farm  labor : 

C!omi«riBon  of,  since  1892  with  previous  yeora., 137-144 

ESect  of  recent  depre«don 130-132 

1850 125-127 

1865-1894 127-130 

General  course  of 82-84,120-123 

Present  conditions 116-120 

Summary  by  8tat« 123-125 

Warelioua«a: 

Digest  of  State  lawa 205-230 

Court  decisions 231-236 

Wastkbum  (Senator): 

Antioption  billfl  introduced  by 2 

Favors  antioption  legation 2,3,6,22-24,33 

Waabingion: 

Digest  of  wricultural  Uws 199-200-201 

Diversifiea  farming  needed 107 

Irrigation 107 

Wages  of  farm  laborere 107 

Waahing'ton,  Booker  T. ,  educational  policy  of 81 

"Waah"  aalea,  defined 12 

Weighing  of  grain,  laws  n^rding 21S-21&-218, 221, 222, 224, 229 

Weat  Virginia: 

Digest  of  agricultural  taws 201-202 

General  conditions  of  farm  labor 97-98 

Wages  of  farm  labor 97 

Wheat  (see also  Grain;  Putura;  OptJont): 

Boards  of  trade,  price  manipulated  by 26 

Elevator  charges 11 

Overproduction  denied ; 11 

Prices  higher  in  Minneapolis  than  Chicago 19 

Production  of,  Northwestern  State* 11 

Proportion  exported 16 

Selling,  method  of,  Northwestern  States 11 

White  (^nator,  Louiaiana): 

Amend  men  ta  to  antioption  bill 7 

Remarks  on  antioption  bill 26,26,30,31,32,33,34 

Wimmer,  Johannes,  Portugal,  importerof  American  tobacco . 58 

"Wind"  wheat,  seLling  of,  eSect  on  prices 18 
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Visconain:  Fase. 

DedeionB  of  courts  T«arding  elevatore 236 

Digest  of  agricuUnrallawi 202,  aB,  2tM 

Elev&tore  and  warehooaes,  lawB  regardii^ 22^230 

Nationality  of  farm  laboT«tB 101 

Shortage  o(  day  labor 102 

Wages  of  fann  laborers 101 

Viacoiwin  Agricultural  Coll^«: 

Education  at,  very  beoeficiiU. 114 

Gmduatea iU 

Wia*  (K.  0.),  antioption  bill  introduced  by 2 

Wolcott,  (Senator): 

Amenament  to  antioption  bill 7 

Kemarks  on  antioption  bill SB 

Wool,  Belling,  method  of 17 

Woolen  indJOMtry. 

Gre*tly  depressed  by  financial  panics 84 

WTOmii^i 

Digest  of  agricultural  laws 2M 

Farm  laborers,  general  characteristics  and  wages IOC 
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[Index  to  Parta  1-V  pnoedea  thla  Index  and  index  «o  Pmrt  vn  lollom.    1 
Pdrt  VI,  Mparatolr  ptgod.] 

Adulteration  (aeo aiao  PuT«  food;  alsoBpedal  eabjects):  ?■««' 

KitMitof 3S-a4 

Reviev  of  evidence  1-2 

Fraadnleat.lnjiirionfleflActstrf 24 

Varions  kinds  aiatinguiBbed ,.        24 

Alftbuuii: 

Pore-food  laws 165 

AlcolLol: 

PerceDtagMin  Taiiona  liqnon ^ 89 

Phyaiological  effetto.. 14.88 

Alcobolic  beveraees.     (See  DiatiOed  liqaort;  Mait  tiquora;  Wine.) 

Alma  (Beeabo  BMcittg  pouxler): 

Cortof --- - 80-81 

Not  fonnd  Innataral  foods - --- 88 

Baropeati  countries,  use  of,  in  food  prohibited  la 43 

Uses  of - - ---- 4.42-*8 

Aluminum  hydrate: 

SolubQity - --.  84-89 

Aniline  dyea.     (Bee  Coloring  tnaterialn.'i 

Animal  induvtry: 

Effect  of  oleomargarine  manufacture __ fl 

AntiaepticB  (see  also  FYesenxttivet): 

Fonnalin, use discuseed - .-- 65-97 

Injurious  effeota _ BS-M 

Phyaiological  effects,  dilBonlty  of  determining 94-95 

Usedcfeuded 94 

ArixonA: 

Pure- food  laws - 155 

Afkanias: 

Pore-food  laws - 156-158 

Authorities  for  enforcement.    (See  Slate  oommiatUmt  and  oSkera.) 

Bacteria: 

£zclnslon  in  manufacture  of  beer __ 74 

Baking  powder : 

BeTiew  of  evidence 3-4 

Digeet  of  evidence 28-44,117-136 

Adds,  nseof _._ US 

Alum  baking  powder  (see  also  Ahan) — 

Aluminum  hydrate,  solubility  of 84-38 

Chemical  action  of  _.  _ 8i 

ComblnatiOD  of,  oontnd  by. 134 

Compoeitionof _ _ _ 82-83 

Coetof _ _  _ 118,119 

Physiological  effects __ _ y*-42, 126-184 

Prohibitfonof _.  _ 44 

Cconparativecaflt.atnm  and  cream  of  tartar  ._ 80 

Grettm  of  tartar,  sooroe  and  action .-  81-82 

Fermentatian  cer»u8 - 44 

Labds,  deoeptiTe - SI 
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[P>a«  rofereDcea  ar»  to  Part  VI,  Mpaiktcl;  paced.} 

Baking  powder — Goutiiiaod.  Fase. 

Laws— 

PropoBod 48-M,lM-l88 

South  Dakota 181 

WiHconsin 196 

Laavening  power -.        80 

ProdacMoQ,  nnmbw  of  mauTUTactiirera,  and  smoatits  llB-190 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  advertiaing  matbods  190,  IM 

Bsef : 

Gaiinedbeef 58 

I^ck  of  untritiTe  qnolf ^ • 

Sale  of  faonefleali  for ___   6 

Beer.     (See  Malt  liquorn.) 

Biacuita: 

Use  of  Hiibfldtnt«  for  eggi,  N«w  Jersey  law 180 

Black  antiinonr 109 

Blackjack _ W 

Blended  Uquora _.  11-18 

Boradc  acid.     (See  PrtaervaHven.) 

Borax.     (See  Preaervativea,) 

Bread: 

Alnm,  ose  of ,  for  whitening 43-*S 

Fennentation  V.  baking  powder -        44 

Flonr,  OM  of  unwholesome,  profaiMted,  Alabama  155 

Bromo-aeltzer: 

Adnlteratdon 109 

BroaiuabUl -  116 

Buckwheat  flour: 

Sale  ofimltation.  Michigan  law_ 173 

Butter: 

Coloring 5,50,01 

PreeerratiTes.  borax  and  boradc  add 97-09 

Kenovated  batter. 44-^5 

Laws.  Bnmmary .- 141-148 

Butterine.     (See  Oleomargarine.) 

Cakea: 

Use  of  Babetitnte  for  eggs.  New  Jersey  law 180 

California: 

Pure-food  laws. 15«-m 

Oandy.     iSee  Confettiimery.) 

Canned  good*: 

Beef - - 68 

Lack  of  nntritlTe  quality 8 

Iawb,  annunary _ 140 

Tabnlated 147-149 

Oataup,  tomato     .- - .--    8,88 

Champagne.    (Bee  Wineg. ) 

Cheese: 

Eeview  of  erideuce 8 

Laws,  tabolated .--  lBO-158 

Cheese,  filled : 

Digest  of  evidence 58 

Laws,  snmmary --      142 

Preeervatives 105 

Virginia  law :... ,-- l»4 

Cloves *5 

Coffee: 

Beriew  of  evldettce - 10 

Digent  of  evidence 67-69 

Black-jack 10 

Coloring. - 10 

Damaged 67-88 

Bitent  of  ndolteratlim - 10 

Proposed  legislation .-  10.88 

Sale  of  imitation,  Michigan  law 178 

Colorado: 

Pure-food  laws 157 
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[Pise  retereuoea  are  to  Put  VI,  leiiarately  paged.  ] 

Pxo. 

15 

Digest  of  avidence 90-98 

AniilnedyM  .-. -  13,9a 

Batter - 5.60-51, M 

Bntterine 6,»Wil,91 

Laws,  Bumuiaiy - - 141 

Coffee 10 

Confeutioiierv    - 15,38,91 

Lawa,  tabulated U7-l« 

JeUy... sa-as 

Hilk 63 

Hordaata  in  vflgetabtei - 13 

Proposed  IpgislatioD 16,03 

Sale  or  polsonoTiB,  prohibitad,  NewTork 183 

Tea    .  - --- 10,67 

Oondeosed  milk.    (See  Milk.) 

Conduuenta  (see  al;o  special  snbjects): 

Review  of  evidence ._ . 9 

Digeet  of  evidence 6MI7 

Uiimeeota  law 174 

Sooth  Dakota  law ...         191 

Confectionerr: 

Review  of  evidence 7-8 

DiseBt  of  evidence S7-59 

Coloring  materiali - -     16,68,91 

CoDrectionera' AasodatiaD,  movement  for  pare  candy S8-30 

Ingredients 7-8,57-58 

Laws- 
National  regnlatlon  propoeed _ 7-8,39 

Sammary _. 140 

Tabulated  147-149 

Nntritive  value .- 57 

Connecticut: 

Pore-food  laws 158-169 

Oontaminated  food.     (See  Unwhole»ome  food.) 

Cream  of  tartar.    (Seef  ''  '     ' 

Dairy  product*.     (See  8] 

Delaware: 

Pnre-food  laws 169 

Distilled  liquors: 

Review  of  evidence - 13-14 

Digest  of  evidence 86-89 

Aging, .__ : _.      .  86-87 

Blending... _ 87 

Cordials- 
Process  of  manofactnre 88 

Proposed  legislation 88 

Spnrions  formed  brands 88 

DietUtotion 86 

logredients ._ 86 

Labels,  false 13-14.87-86 

Laws,  proposed - 88 

Summary  . 


Drugs: 


159-160 

lew  of  evidence 19 

Digest  of  evidence - 109-110 

Black  antimony , 109 

Bromo-aelt7.er  _ ...      100 

Paints  and  linseed  oil - 100 

National  Pharmacopoeia --  109 

Proposed  legislation 109-110 

Unofficial  and  adulterated  drugs 109 
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IP»(te  reTereiioM  are  to  Part  VI,  npv>telr  paced.] 

Export  tnwle:  Pxe- 

ESectof  pure-food  agitation  on 9S 

Hlzed-flonr  law,  effect  on 28 

Filled  cheese: 

Digest  of  evidence _ - 68 

Laws,  eammarf   ..  .- 142 

Filtration  of  water: 

Useof  alnmin .-       48 

Fiah: 

FraadDleot  sales  of 7,64 

FlaToring'  extracta: 

Beviflw  of  evidence 14-15 

Digest  of  evidence 89-90 

Confectionery,  Jaws,  tabolated 147-149 

Jelly 8 

Lemon _ _ 14,89 

Proposed  reinadlee 18 

Soda-water  sirapa __ 14 

VaniUa U,89 

Florida: 

Pore-food  laws - 160 

Flour,  mixed: 

Reriew  of  eridenoe 3 

DtMBt  of  evidence '...  86-38 

Adalterants  naed _ _..        26 

Law,  efCeot  on  exports 38 

Enforcement  of -  27-38 

Panoakefloar 36-87 

Formalin 17 

Treezine 95 

Fruit: 

Preeervativee : 104-105 

Dame  birds: 

Prandnlent  sales  of. - 7,64 

^re-food  lavra 160 

ain^r 65 

Olucose: 

Confectionery,  use  in 7-B 

Laws,  proposed 67 

Summary 188-140 

Mode  of  manufacture 56 

NntritiTe  value  of - 7 

SusoT,  eyrup,  and  molasees,  use  in 7,64-m 

Wnolesomeneas W 

Qrabam  meal: 

Sale  of  imitation,  Maine  law _ 163 

Review  of  evidence 8 

Adulteration,  exteut  of.  _ 69-60 

Comb  fonndatlone  and  artificial  comb 60-61 

Bittracted  honey,  adDlt«ration  of 8 

Laws- 
Proposed 8,61 

Summary  ..: 189-140 

Tabulated 146 

Liquid  honey - - 61 

Physiological  effects..- 61 

Preeervadvea  unnecessary 61 

Hops: 

Sabstltutes  for 78 

Horseflesh: 

Sale  of,  for  beef -.. 6,54 

Horse-radish _ _ 67 

Adulteration  with  Indian  turnips 9 
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[P»go  roforonom  ue  to  Part  VI,  Mpumtelr  pacad.] 

Ice:  P»BB. 
Sale  of  impure,  laws — 

IllinoiB 163 

Massac  hnaetta 170 

Newjersey    .._ 180 

New  York 183 

Pore-food  laws 161 

Illinois: 

Pure-food  lawB 181-168 

Indian  tomips: 

Adulteration  of  horae-Tadish  with 0 

Indi&nA: 

Pnre-foodlaws : 168-164 

Pnre-food  laws - 194-165 

Jelly: 

Review  of  evidence 8 

DiKeetoF  evidence- 6t-68 

Acids,  nee  of 68-6a 

Coloring  ..  - 62-68 

Imitation  fmit  jelly,  laws— 

Illinoia 163 

MicHg»n_ 173 

Minnesota _ 174 

SoathDakota HI 

Piopoeed  legislation    , 63 


Pore-food  laws... 165-166 

Kentucky: 

Pnre-f  ood  taws _  198-167 

Review  of  evidence _,         6 

IMgest  of  evidence _ 68 

Laws,  anmmar; 140 

Tabulated _  147-149 

Iiead  poisonine .._ 3 

Digest  of  evidence , _.        35 

Iiegialation: 

Laws,  digest  of— 

UnitedStates 154-155 

Alabrtma 155 

Arizona   _ 155 

Arkansas _ 155-136 

California..- 156 

Colorado  . 157 

Connecticut 158-159 

Delaware _.    159 

District  of  Colninbfa 15^160 

Florida 160 

Georgia , _     160-161 

Idaho 161 

niinoia- - 161-163 

Indiana 168-164 

Iowa 164-165 

Kansas 165-169 

Kentnoky 166-167 

Lotiiaiana 167 

Maine        167-168 

Maryland  _._ _ 168-169 

MasaacbosettB 169-171 

Michigan 171-178 

Hlnnercta 17»-175 

Miaeisoippi- 176 

Mlasonn ., 175-179 
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[Page  retennoea  mn  to  Part  Tt,  asfxaMlj  paged.] 

Ii^Ulfttion— Cimtinned.  Pfto- 

Law  digest  or— 

Montana 177 

Nebraska 177 

Nevada _ 178 

New  HampBhire 178-179 

NewJereoy _ 179-180 

NewMejioo -- --  180-181 

New  York 181-188 

North  Candina 183 

North  Dakota 18»-184 

Ohio.---  -   - - 186-188 

Oklahoma 184 

Orsgon : --- 186-187 

PeDnsflTania - 187-189 

Rhode  Island -  188-190 

South  Carolina 190 

Sonth  Dakota 191 

TminesHee.-.  _-     - 193 

TexBB 198 

Utah - 198-198 

Vermont 193 

Vir8:ii»ia 194 

Waahlngton - .- .  194-195 

WeBtV&ginia 196 

Wtaoonsin _ - 196-197 

Wyoming 197 

General  pnre  food  laws- 
General  etatontent -.  ..-  187-188 

Foreign - 110 

State - 110-111 

Proposed,  national 111-116 

Broeinebill - 116 

Labels. .    118-118 

Legal atandardB -..  -  -  -    113-116 

National  oommlasion ...- 118-116 

Prohibition. .- 118 

Tabulation  of ,  dairy  products -- . .  150-153 

Fooda  generally .    144-149 

FlaTtmng  extracts -.- 14,89 

liioaeedoil 109 

Louisiana: 

Pore  food  laws ..- 167 

Kaine: 

Pnrefoodlawa 107-168 

Kalt  liquora: 

Diseet  of  eridenoe 69-79 

Adulteration - - 78-74 

Beer - 75-76 

Review  of  endeuce - 11 

Color  of 74 

ProaervatiTes 19,105-108 

Form,  brflwing.  regulations  BDdataadardB 76-78 

Hops,  Bubatitatee - -- - _ 73 

Inm«diente -, 69-74 

LabelB,form - —        76 

LaWB— 

Proposed  legal  standard -- .-- 78-79 

Proposed,  national  regnlation  favored 78 

Summary  ..  - 189 

Tabulated 145 

Malt  and  malt  Bubetitutea 69-78 

Malt  extract 11,78 

PreBorvativea 105-108 
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[P>Se  nferenoM  ttre  to  Part  TI,  sepKntely  pagiid.] 

Halt  liquow— Continned.  P«a- 

ProceeBOf  mannractnre 74-76 

Aging.- - 76 

Ale  and  porter 76 

Bacteria,  exclosioii  o( -.- 74 

CloadineflBof  beer 76-76 

Compotdtion  and  graTity  of  beer 76 

Oennan  and  American  Deer 76 

Maltextract 76 

Pastenrising - 75 

Ka^  n^r 7 

Digeet of  evidence -.- .,  64-65 

LaWB,  Bummary 18&-140 

Tabnlated - 146 

Xa^eHTup 7 

Dtgeetof  evidence - 54-56 

Laws,  Bamniaiy 189-140 

Tabulated _ 148 

Karrland: 

Pure  food  laws 168-169 

Kaaaacliuaetta : 

Pure  food  )aw8.. 169-170 

Heat  (see  nlao  Berf;  Veat): 

Hetbods  of  pteaerTlng 17-18,99 

Hichigan: 

PnrefoodlawB - -. -  171-178 

HllX 6 

DioeBt  of  evidence. _ 51-58 

Coloring,.- _. 52 

Condensed  milk — 

Digest  of  evld«nc« ..- 62-58 

Proposed  legislation 53 

Skimmedmilk 6 

Contamination 58 

LawB,  Bammary _ 142-148 

Tabulated _ 161-168 

Preeervatives..- 52 

Borax  and  boradcadd - 97 

Formalin _ OS 

Skimmedmilk 52 

Hineral  watera: 

Artificial 90 

Hinneaota: 

PorefoodUwe-   -- 178-175 

Hissiaaippi: 

Pnrefood  laws  - , 175 

Hisaouri: 

PnretoodlawB 175-176 

Hixed  flour.     (See  Flour.) 

Holaaaea 7,56 

Hontana: 

Pore  food  laws 177 

Hordanta  in  vegetablea 15 

Huatard  .._   _ _     64-65 

Adnlterationa,  flour _ _ 9 

Plaster  of  paria 9 

National  Pure  Food  and  Drag  Oongreaa: 

Organization. _. 26-26 

National  pure  food  law: 

General  deairabillty  for l»-20 

Mebraaka: 

Pnre  food  laws 177-178 

Pure  food  laws __ 178 

New  Hampahirc: 

Pnrefoodlawa 178-178 
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[Pago  ntereaoBB  mra  to  Part  VI,  aeiarmtelr  posed.  1 

New  Jersey:  P»k». 

Pure  lood  lawa  - -.-- 179-180 

New  Mexico: 

Pure  food  laws - -.  180-181 

New  York: 

PnrefoodUwH ...  181-188 

North  Carolina: 

PnrefoodUwa 183 

North  D&kota; 

PnrefoodlawB   - 183-184 

Pure  food  lawB 185-186 

Oklahoma: 

Fnre  food  laws - 184 

Oleomai^ar  ine ; 

Digest  of  evidence- 5-8 

AniDial  industry,  benetit  to 6 

Cattle,  effect  on  prioe..  - -  -.. 50 

Coloring -.-  .- -  5,50-51,91 

Proposed  legislation -. -.        61 

WiBconsinlaw 61 

Fraddn  lent  Hole -...-  6 

Ingrediente  in  process  of  mannfactore    _   ...   46-46 

Internal-reveuae  tax,  opposition  to - « 

Law*,  anrnmsry -- 141-142 

Tabulated -- ■--.  150-153 

BaleaabnttOT --  48-50 

Taxation 61 

Wilolesomenees _ .   -.  46-48 

OUvo  oil  - 0,66-66 

California  law__.  ._ 156 

Oregon: 

Purefood  lawa_ 187 

Paint«__._ - - - 109 

Pancake  flour 26-27 

Pennsylvania: 

PnMfoodlawB - 187-180 

Pickles - 86 

Coloring materialB,  alnm -.- 9 

Preservatives: 


Digest  of  evidence 98-108 

AntiBeptics,  physiological  effects .  16-17,88-M 

UBcdefended - ' 94 

Beor 19 

Domestic -- 105-107 

Foreign 107-108 

Borax  and  boracio  acid-..- 17^-18,  »7-103 

Butter 07-99 

Meat  - — -        99 

Milk- --- 97 

Nature  and  neee.  97 

PhyBiological  effects ---  100-102 

Bntter - 97-99 

Cider - 105 

Dairy  prodnctfl,  laws,  Bommary -      142 

Form^in - 17 

Fruit - 104 

Meat- 
Borax  and  boradcaoid 09 

PyroUgneouB  acid .- 108 

Refrigeration 103 

Salt  and  saltpeter ...- 108 

Smoking 108 

Sulphur  and  its  compoanda -    108-108 

Uetboda  of  preeerving 16,18 

™' tviinglf" 
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[Page  relerencea  are  to  Part  TI,  Beporatelr  posed.] 
FraaervaUves—Gon  tinned.  Pv»- 

Prapofted  legation 17 

Limitation 108 

Prohibition 108 

PnbUcitr 108 

Saccharin 106 

Salicylic  »oid  18-19,108-104 

Ptocobs  butter : 

Digest  of  evidence 44-46 

Laws,  anmmaiy 141-142 

Froprietaiy  mediciuM: 

PolsoDBin 110 

Furs  food  (see  also  Unwholetome  food): 

Definition 28 

Movements  for _._ 36-36 

Effect  on  exports 28 

National  law,  Koaeral  destrsbilit}rof _ v-  19-90 

Fyroli^eoiu  acid: 

Dm  in  preserring  meats 108 

Seaovated  butter: 

Digest  of  evidence 44-4S 

Laws,  snmmarjr , 141-142 

Khode  Island: 

Pure-food  laws 189-190 

&lce: 

'         Cleaning  of.  Louisiana  law 167 

Salad  oil.    (See  Olive  oil.) 
Saleratua: 

Use  in  biscuits  - 44 

Salicylic  acid: 

Use  as  a  preservative - 18-19,108-104 

Salt.- 

AdalteratlonB 9,66 

Use  in  preserving  meats — 108 

Saltpeter: 

Use  in  preserving  meats  _ 108 

Society  for  Fromotiou  of  Healtb: 

Pure-food  ednoatlon 36 

Soda-water  syrups: 

Flavoring  extracts 14,89-90 

South  Carolina: 

Pnre-food  laws 190 

South  Dakota: 

Pnre-food  laws ,- - , 191 

Review  of  evidence. g 

State  commissions  and  ofiBcer*: 

General  statement.. _.      ift7 

Tabolation,  dairy  prodnotB 160-153 

Effects  general 144-149 

Sugar  isee  also  Maple  sugar): 

Review  of  evidence 7 

Digest  of  evidence  .- 64 

Laws,  summary-- 189-140 

Tabulated 14ft-148 

Process  of  refining - 54 

Sulphur: 

Useinpieaervingmeats  102,108 

Syrup  (see  also  5o<fa-uiatiY  sirups) 7,64 

Duest  of  evidence 5fr-66 

Aonlteratione - 9 

Laws- 
Proposed __- ,.        87 

Summary _ 130,140 

Tabulated...- iti-l4a 

Table  oil.    (See  Olive  oil.) 

Tariff:  ^-,  . 

Tm J.9W.r;:;LpiaPgk 
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[Pf(e  retennces  mre  to  Put  VI.  sepantelT  P*>ed.1 

lAxntion;  !*>»•- 

Bntterine,  intemal-ieTQnne  tasea  SI 

OppoeltioD  to .- •    6 

Review  of  evideiioa - 10 

Coloring , 10,67 

Extent  of  adnlteratioD 10 

Fadns 67 

Lwsl  standaid  proposed -  - - 10.67 

Tariff 67 

TemiMriuica  drinka: 

Coloriag  of  flaTOTS ■. —  15 

Tenneaaee: 

Pnie-foodUwB 193 

Texaa; 

Pnre-food  laws 192 

Tomato  ca.Uup _ --    9,66 

TTnited  States: 

Pure-food  laws -—  154-155 

trnwholeaome  food - _.- -.- 3S 

FUth  .      -  -     - 25 

Laws,  BTunmar;  of  - 138 

Tabulation  of - 145 

Lead  poisoning..  ..   , 3S 

Milt ...-. -- 52 

Utah: 

Pure-tood  Uw> '. --..  193-108 

Vanilla  Bul*titut«a 14,89 

Teal: 

DlinoiBlaw 163 

New  Hampabirelaw. 178 

Ohio  law  185 

Termont: 

Pnre-food  laws 193-194 

Vinegar 9,66 

I^WB,  enrnmarr -.      189 

Tabnlated --  146-148 

Virginia: 

Pnre-food  laws 194 

Waahington: 

Pur»-food  laws  , ..  194^196 

Water: 

Filtration  of,  nse  of  alum  In _ 48 

Weat  Virginia: 

Pare-fix)d  lawn 196 

Wheat  meal: 

Sale  of  ImitatioD,  Maine  law _ 168 

Winea: 

Eeview  of  evidence 11-12 

Dige«t  of  eridenoe 79-86 

Blending.. 79 

Caianjpagne  .  80-84 

Artificially  carbonated 13,83-88 

Comparative  leeta 83-84 

Difficulty  and  process  of  inannfactare 60-83 

Labels  __ 84 

Proposed  legislation 85-86 

Labels 18-14,84-85 

Propoeed.  national 85 

State 85 

Summary .  189 

Pieeervativea,  salicylic  Bcdd 104 

Wisconsin: 

Pure  food  laws... 196-197 


■w-fo" 


Poie-f ood  laws  . . 


...Gooc^lc 
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[IndeXHOf  other  parts  preoedo,    Tbli  report  Is  tlie  Isot  In  the  volmne  and  Is  separately  paoed.] 

Pa«e. 

Aduiu  ExpreM  Company  V.  Ohio  State  Auditor 84 

Apportionmeiit  to  localities,  corporations,  Maaaochasetts _  _  16 

AsMsameata: 

Framenoyof— 

Biennial,  Iowa - 169 

E>ecennial,  Obio - 73 

Trienntal,  PvnnsylTonia -.  69 

DlinoiB 120,12«-127 

Iowa.- - 158 

Michigan _ 108 

NewjOTBey- -_ - 48 

Ohio --.- 71 

TeiBB _ __ 171 

WiBoonsln - 185 

BaalEors: 

Foreign,  New  Torh -- - 43-48 

IllinoTa- - 123 

Individoal,  New  York 48 

PriTat  ,  net  eamingB,  Pennsylvania 63 

Bonks  (aei0  a.\&o  b'avings  bankg): 

Coanecticot     .    SS 

ElinoiB _ ____ 381 

Indiana 93-98 

Iowa _ __._ 163 

HasSBchnaetts -- -.  18 

Miohigan 105-106 

Uootreal _ 200 

New  Jeraey - - 54-S6 

New  York 48-M 

Ohio  ._ 75 

Ontario _  188 

PennsylvoDia 63-68 

Quebec_._ 197 

Texas 177-178 

WlsconsiQ..  148 

Bondholders: 

Uoeaaohnaatts   18 

Railroai1.eiemption,Conneot1cat 83 

Bonds,  Pennsylvania  _  _ _ _ 65 

Book,  examination  of  HasaaobnsettB 14 

Building  and  loan  aosociations: 

nilnoia 133 

Indiana 97-98 

Iowa       _ 168 

Mortgagee  held  exempt,  New  York 89 

Ohio ___ ___ 78 

PennaylYaaia_ 68 

Business  licenae  taxes: 

Montreal 300 

Ontario J 192-198 

Pennsylvania- 66 

Qnebec,cityof 199 

Quebec  (province) , 196 

Texas 173-176 


,Gc«glc 
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(Page  rafennoas  Kn  to  Part  Til.  Bav«niMl7  iMged.} 
Capital  stock  tax:  Fa«e. 

Actual  valoe  of  all  property,  oorporatioiu  generally,  PemiBylTBiila 5MI0 

Stook  at  actnal  valne— 

Ezpreea  oompaniee,  Wiaootuin 14S-146 

FTetght-Uae  compuiies,  WlecoDBiD 144-14S 

PaIfto»-car  oompaDiee,  WiBcoDsin - 143--144 

Stook  at  actual  value  and  bonds— 

BxpresB  companies,  Indiana _ 98-97 

Iowa 189-170 

Bailroads,  Connecticnt _       32 

Sleeping-car  companies,  Indiana - 96-97 

Telegraph  companiee,  Indiana _ 98-97 

Iowa 168-164 

Telephone  companies,  Indiana _■. 98-97 

Iowa _ _ 168-16* 

Stook  at  p^  value — 

Corporations  generally,  New  Jeree]'__ 51,63-68 

Newrork_.__ _ 41-48 

Electric  companies,  Ontario 189 

OasoompaoMS,  Ontiffio- - 189 

Loan  companies,  Qnebeo 197-196 

Palaco-car  companies,  Ontario 190 

Telegrapb  companies,  Ontario  ..- 189 

Qnabec _ 198 

Telephone  companies,  Ontario 189 

Quebec 196 

'iViut  companies,  Ontario 189 

Stock  at  par  and  Bnrplas— 

Inanrance  companies,  New  Jersey _ M 

Safe-deposit  oomoaniee,  New  Jersey _       64 

Savlngi)  banks.  New  Jersey  --- _ 54 

Trust  companies,  New  Jersey _ 54 

Oaaualt^  companies,  gross  receipts,  Wisconsin 149 

Chattels: 

Connecticnt _.        80 

MaBsaobnsette - 18 

New  York  89 

Cigarette  tax,  Ohio - -  -        87 

Connecticut 39-86 

Oonatitutional  limitations: 

Connectloat -. 89 

niinoia -- .. 119 

Indiana 88 

Iowa--- - 157 

Michigan.-- 108.18IH81 

New  Jersey    - - - 48 

Ohio 71 

Tesaa   ...- - - 171 

Wisconsin-- 184 

Corporations: 

Tai  laws,  (teneral— 

Connecticut 88-84 

n)!n<ris 120,132-186 

'  Indiana _ ,  - 98-98 

Iowa - 162-170 

Massachtuetts -.  14-19 

Michigan - - 106-118,179-186 

NawJerav - 51-67 

NswTOTk 40-46 

Ohio    - 76-87 

Ontario ..-. 187-190,198-106 

Pennsylvania  --,. 58-69 

Quebec - 107-198 

Texas 176-178 

Wisconsin... - _ 140-160 


).  held  by  residents,  Pennsylvania 80-61 

-1  ....>_. —      "--  'Capital stock  tax.)  ^-  i^ 


Capital  stock  tax.     (See  Capital  stock  tax.) 
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[Page  ref  arenoa  are  to  Part  VII.  MpaniUlir  paged-I 

Corporationo — ContiDaed.  Page. 
Frtmcbise  tax.    iQe»  Franehite  tax.) 
Grosa  receipts.    ISee  Otom  rtoeipta.) 
Net  eu-Qings.    <3eo  Net  eaminga.) 
Peraonal  prtmerty— 

NewTorV: 40 

Ontario 198 

Wuc^DBin 140 

Property  tai— 

CODnecticat 80 

lllin<HB 133 

Indiana 93 

Iowa 168 

MiohlMn 106 

New  Jeraev,  earns  as  indlridoal fi3-54 

Ohio    - 76 

Texas 176 

WiscMuin , 140 

BealesUte— 

Massachnaette _._ 14 

New  York 40 

Ontario 198 

FennsylTanla 60 

Wisconsin 140 

Unit  syBtem  of  aeseMtnent  (see  also  Railroads,  Telegraph,  efc. ).  corpora- 
tions generally.  Pennsylrania , S9-60 

Credits: 

Connecticnt - 80 

niinoia 180 

Iowa 168 

Ohio 73,73 

Texas 172 

Debts  due: 

Uonnectlciit _ 80 

Indiana _ _ SO 

Maseacbnsetts 18 

New  York __ _._ 89 

Pennaytvania - 66,66 

Teiaa 173 

Deductioua  for  debt; 

Connectiont  .,_ 81 

Illinois. ,_ 138 

Indiana .,_ 90 

Iowa ___ 168 

New  Jersey 48 

New  York 88 

Teias 173 

Deposits; 

Ohio    ..__ 78,78 

Ontario    198 

SnvinKB  banks,  tax  to  bank,  Connectiont 38 

Hassachnsetta 18-19 

Trastcompaniea.  tax  to  company,  Hasaachtwetts. 19 

Electric  light  luid  power  companiea: 

Bnslnesslax,  Texas 177 

Dividends.  New  Jersey 58 

Naw  York _._ 49 

Gross  earnings- 
New  Jersey  , 68 

New  York _ 49 

Ohio 86 

Pennsylvania _ 61 

Wisconsin 147 

Property  tax,  Iowa -  168 

New  Jersev  _ M 

Stock  at  Bctnaf  valne.  HasBacbnaetts 14 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario 189 
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[Pago  reCeiwiaiia  BTO  to  Part  VTI,  separstelr  pncecL] 
Xqoalisation:  P>^. 

Indiana 91-92 

New  Jersey «-81 

New  York 88 

Ohio 78 

Bxamination  of  books,  Masaachoaetta 14 

Bxemptiona: 

MamsobtuettB . .  -  - 11,13 

Michiraa  ., 103-104 

New  Jersey ___        48 

Ohio _ __ _ 72 

Ontario _ 193 

WiBCOMin. 184 

Bxprees  companies: 
Oroas  earninga— 

CoonecticDt 84 

Michigan  _ 115-118 

New  JerBey -  Sl-SS 

New  York  ._ .._ 42 

Ohio 86-88 

Pennayiranla - 61,63-44 

Teiaa -- 176 

Hileage  tax,  Ontario    . 190 

Persoual  property,  Texas 178 

Property  tax,  Illinois        .   ._ _..      128 

Stock  at  aotaal  valne,  Wfaconstn 149,146 

Stock  at  actntU  valae  and  bonds,  lows  .. 169,170 

Unit  syatem — 

Indiana 96-97 

Iowa 189-170 

Ohio 8»-84 

Foreign  corporatiima; 
Lu€nae  tax- 
New  York   41 

Pennsylvania.  _  _ , 60 

Texas .- - 178 

Franchise  tax: 

Gorrojratioiis  tuing  streets  and  pnblio  plaoee,  groaa  reoeipta— 

New  Jersey  ...   6S 

New  York _ _.._ 40-41 

Freie^ht  line  companies,  stock  at  actoal  valtie,  Wlaoonalti 144 

Oaa  companies: 

Bosluese  tax,  Texas.  - 177 

Diyidends,  New  Jersey SS 

New  York 42 

Gross  receipts — 

New  Jersey 62 

New  York _ 4S 

Ohio ...        86 

Ontario 169 

Property  tax — 

niinoifl 188 

Indiana..- 98 

Iowa - : 168  ■ 

Newjeraey  -._ 64 

Wisconain _ - U7-148 

Stock  at  actual  Talne,  Hassachnsetts _ 14 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario ..- 189 

Oeneral  property  tax: 

Connectlcnt  - fl6 

Indiana 89 

Iowa - 1B8 

Uaasaohnsetts - 11 

Michigan --- - 108 

New^rsey 48 

New  York ..  36 

Ohio  --.  - 71 
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Wisconsin , -      IM 

Oooda  on  hand: 

Connecticn^ 31 

MaasBchnsatte - __ 18 

Orofta  rACflipta  t&x: 

Corporations  nsins  streets  and  public  places,  New  Jersey 58 

Electric  light  and  power  companies — 

New  Jersey .        68 

New  York 42 

Ohio - .  88 

PennaylTania - - 81 

WiscooBiD H7 

Express  coinpanies — 

Conneoticnt 84 

Mioh^n---- - -.-- - -    115-116 

NewJerssy _ 51-52 

New  York « 

Ohio -- -.-. 85-86 

Pennsylvania 61,68-U 

Teias    176 

0«a  companies — 

New  Jersey ,. 88 

New  York - - 42 

Ohio 86 

Ontario 189 

niinois  Central  Railroad .- -- ,136 

InsnrancA  companies — 

Connsuticnt 83 

Iowa --  ...  .- 164-166 

Massachnsetta _._ 19 

MiclilBan..._ -    117 

Kew  Jersey 53 

New  York 43 

Ontario,      .-- ,      188 

PennsylTania 61-63 

Qnebec 197 

Texas -.- 177 

Wisconsin.. 149 

Interstals  corporations,  apportloninent.  PennsylTania  -   ,_ 61 

Palaoe  car  companies- 
New  Jersey - 62 

New  York 48 

Texas _ 1T7 

Wisconsin 147 

Pipe-line  companies — 

New  Jersey -- 53 

New  York 43 

Ohio ; _ 86 

Railroads — 

Mlchiran _ _  108-109.111 

Now  York 43 

Ohio _ _ 77-79 

Pennsylvania _ 61 

Texas _ 176 

Wisconsin. 140-148 

Street  railways— 

Hanachnsetts _ 17-18 

New  York _ 42 

Ohio - 86-87 

Pennsylvania _._ _._ 61 

Snratyoompaaiee,  New  Jersey _ 53 

Telwraph  companies — 

MiohjMO - 115-116 

New  Jersey - 51-53 

New  York --  48 

Pennsylvania 61 
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[Pkge  refennom  Are  to  Put  VII,  npantolT  P*«ed.] 

OrosB  receipts  tax— Continued.  P^e. 
Telephone  companies— 

Michigan 116-116 

NewJenejr    _ _ _ 51-5S 

New  Tork  -.- 48 

Pennsylvania.  __ _ ,  61 

WiscoDBin - 147 

Tranflportation  and  txanamisslon  oompaoiefl,  New  York 42 

Water  companies,  Now  York 4S 

Ohio 86 

Ouaxanty  compauea,  net  earnings,  Wiaoonsin  _ 148 

Illinois 119-183 

IlUnoia  Central  Bailroad  - 136 

Income  tax: 

Connecticut,  net  prior  to  1819 29 

Uassachanetts 18 

Ontario 196-196 

Incorporation  fees.     (See  Organigatiim  tax. ) 

Indiana 88-109 

Inheritance  tax: 
Collateral— 

Conneotknit 86 

DlinoiB 196 

lowii 170 

Masaachnsetbi - - 30 

Michtean 118 

New  Jersey - 67 

New  Tork 46 

Ohio  _ 87 

Pennsylrania 06 

DlTBCt— 

Oonnectloat .  -  85 

Illintrfs ^ 126 

Michigan 118 

New  York. 46 

Pennsylvania,  law  1897  void. _ -66 

Ontario 187 

Quebec 199 

InBurance  companieK 

Capital  stock  at  actnal  ralne,  HaasacboBettB 19 

Connectlcat 88 

Foreign— 

ConnectlcDt S3 

Indiana  98 

Ohio  76 

Grces  premiums — 

Iowa 164-166 

Maesaohnaetta - 18 

Michiftan 117 

New  Jersey 68 

New  York 43 

Ontario 188 

Pennsylrania 61-63 

Qnebeo 197 

Texas _ 177 

Wisconsin- 146 

Massaohnsetta 19 

Net  receipts,  Illinois 196 

Net  valneof  policies.  Massachnsetts ,.: 19 

Pnmer^  tax,  Illinoia . .  """ 

Indiana ._     -.. 

Retaliatory  taxee.  Oota 
Specific  tax,  Montreal  . 

Stock  at  actnal  valne,  MassachnsettB 14 

Stock  at  par  and  BOrpltiB,  New  Jersey 64 

Investment  tax,  Conneoticnt - 84 

Iowa 157-170 

LlcensM.    (See  BwHnets  licenses;  Liquor  toj^. ) 
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Iiiqaor-licenae  tax:  Phos. 

MaswchTiBOtto  - 20 

Michigan  118 

New  Jersey 67 

New  York -- 45 

Ohio 87 

PeiiiiBylvaid& - 86 

Uaebec._ - 196 

WiaconHin -- - 137 

Listing  of  property: 

Connecticnt 81 

niinolB 120-132 

Indiana.  - 90 

Iowa - .  169 

MassacliuBetts 18 

Miihigan _._  104-105 

New  York _ ,  89 

Ohio _ 78-74 

Loan  componlea: 

Stock  at  par  value,  Ontano    188 

Quebec - 107-198 

Uachinery,  Maaeaohnsetta -.  - 18 

Kanufacturing  companies: 

Favored  by  assessors,  New  Jeraay - 64 

niin<d« - 119 

Iowa - ---.  169 

Materiids  and  goods,  Conne;-tlcnt -  81 

Michigan-- 107 

Pennsylvania 58 

" — erty  tax,  Indiana- -- 98 


3huM 


Michigan  - 108-118,179-186 

Mining  company; 

Massachasetts 15 

Michigan -  --__ 117-118 

Propec^  tax.  Illinois _ 122 

Indiana -._ -- 93 

Connectlont -_ 80 

Illinois - - 120 

Indiana -.  8B 

Massachnsetts   .-- - 13 

NewYork.-- 39 

Ohio __-- •..  72.78 

Texas _- 172 

Montreal 199-203 

Hortgagea: 

Exemption  advocated 2*2-308 

ConnectlcTit 30, 31 

Indiana _ - --    89-90 

Iowa - -.   158.159-161 

Mansachnsetts  -  - 12 

Micbigan 104 

New  Jersey    - 49 

NewYork -- .» 37,89^0 

Ontario 192 

Pennsylvania -- 66 

Texas - 172-173 

Wisconsin __ 189-140 

Navigation  compaoies,  stock  St  par*  valna,  Qnebec 198 

Net  earnings  tax: 

Brokers,  Pennsylvania - 08 

Dividends  in  exreu  of  4  per  cent- 
Electric  light  and  power  companies— 

NewJersey.- - 68 

NewYork 42 

Gas  oompanleB.  New  .lerBer  .  -  - -       B2 

NewYork -- 43 
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[Page  retennceii  ue  to  Pvt  Vn.  MpuvMr  pased.) 

N«t  enxninea  tax — Continned.  Pass. 

Dividends  in  excess  of  4  per  ceat— Continaed, 

New  York .__ _ _        48 

Street  railwajB,  Massachnaetts 17 

Water  companies,  New  York 42 

Gnaranty  companies,  Wisconsin _      148 

Insurance  companies,  IllinoiB 126 

Pennsylrania . . ..-    - 63 

Private  bankers,  Pennsylvania _,_ _ 68 

Savings  inatitations,  Pennsylvania - 68 

Tmst  companies,  Wisconnn __ 148 

Nev  Jene; 48-B7 

New  York _ _ 36-87 

Nonresidents' ; 

Capital  invested  in  State,  New  York 88 

Debte  owing  to,  New  York  _       88 

Mortgages  field  exempt.  New  York 89 

Occupation  tax; 

Montreal 200 

Qaebecdtyof 199 

Texaa 178-170 

Ohio 71-87 

Ontario - 187-196 

Organization  tax  (see  also  Foreign  oorporationa,  Iioense  tax): 

Gonnectiont _ _._ _ 34 

Michigan 118 

New  Jersey ^ 51 

New  York _ 41 

Pennsylvania SB 

Tesas       .- - J78 

Wisconsin 140 

Palace  car  companies: 
Qrosa  receipts- 
New  Jersey    , 52 

New  York... 43 

Tesaa    177 

Stock  at  actnal  value,  Wiaconsln _ _ 148-144 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario 190 

Unit  system— 

Indiana 96-97 

Ohio 86 

Pennsylvania - .,       60 

Fenjiaylvania 68-70 

Feraonal  property: 

Connecticnt   -- - - 80-31 

Defined— 

Connecticnt- 80 

Maatachooetts 18 

New  York _ 89 

Ohio    - : --- 78 

Ontario 192 

Wisconsin - 134 

Exemption,  city  of  Montreal 900 

Quebec---- --- - 199 

Illinois 130 

Indiana -.- 89 

Iowa --.- 158 

Massachuaetts.- - 12-13,81-28 

Michigan 104 

New  York 87-40 

Ohio - 72-74 

Ontario-  - - 192 

PennBylvaaia  - --.  - 70 

Texas - 172 

Without  the  State  exempt,  Indiana 80 

New  Jersey - 


::G00'^|C 
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[PkgB  refereDOM  are  to  Part  Vlt.  aepKratalf  paged.] 

Pipe  line  companies:  ^""f^- 

OroM  receipts — 

New  Jeraey 63 

New  York -  - - 43 

Ohio - 88 

Unit  syirtem.Ohio.- - 86 

Poll  t&z: 

Connectdcut .._ 36 

Masaochaaetts 11 

NewJarsejr .- 48 

Texas 178 

Wiaconsin..-: —      187 

ftuebec: 

CStyof  _ - 199 

ProTince<rf. 198-203 

Railroads  (see  also  Street  ratluviya),' 

Connecticnt -, 38 

Otoss  receipts- 
Michigan- 108-109,111 

New  York - 42 

Ohio  _ - 77-79 

Pennajrlvaiila _ 81 

Texas         -.. 176 

WiBcoDSin     140-148 

Mileage  tax. Ontario --.      189 

Qoebec - 198 

New  Jersey -  - 66-67 

New  York _ 44-45 

Ohio.   .- : -  78-8S 

PennsylTania _ ^ 84 

Property  tax — 

Illinois _ _ iaa-136 

Ohio- 77-79 

Ontario 194-195 

Texas  _ 178 

Real  eBtat« — 

Connecticnt 32 

MaasochnRetta _ 17 

New  York 44 

Pennsylvania 60 

Stook  at  actual  value.  Hassachnsetta 14,17 

Stock  at  actnal  valoeand  IwnilB.  Connecticnt 32 

Stock  at  par  or  appraised  value.  New  York 41-42 

Unit  system  — 

Connecticut 88 

Illinois 188-186 

Indiana  ..   04-96 

Iowa 166-188 

New  Jersey.  - ...66-57 

Pennsylvania __. 60 

Valuation.  Michigan    .-.- - 109-111,181-186 

Real  estate: 

Conne<-ticut - j 80 

Defined— 

New  York 89 

Ohio 78 

Ontario 191 

Iowa.        -  - 168 

Maasaobtuette _ 11 

Montreal 200 

New  York 86 

Ohio _ 78 

Ontario. 191 

Texas 171 

Rental  valaea: 

Taxation  of,  city  of  Montreal aoo 

Quebec- __ 199 
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[Pago  reff  rencee  mtb  to  PBrt  VII,  Hepuataly  pk>ed.] 

BeporU  of  corporations:  Page- 

Connecticut „, _..  80 

Haaaachoaetta  .. 14 

Michigan 107,111-118 

ODtario    _ _,_ 190 

Penneylvonia 5B,61 

Qnabeo-  - - 198 

Baven-ue,  sourcea  o£     (See  Stale  revenwe.) 

Safe-depoait  companies.    Capital  fltock  at  par  and  earplne,  New  Jersey  _  _  54 

Savings  banks: 

Capital  Btook  at  par  and  snrplos,  Nen  Jersey 54 

CosDecticnt   ... 88 

Deposits — 

Connecticnt    .- -- ,_ -- 88 

MBBsacbuaetts     18 

New  York _  ._ 44 

MaBsachnaette -. 18-18 

Mortgages  held  exempt,  New  York 89 

Net  earnings.  Pennsylvania _ -.  68 

New  York 44 

Property  tax,  Indiana 98 

Now  Jersey.      .     ..- — 54 

Real  estate,  Connecticnt S3 

MassachnsettB  ..- -.-  18 

Separation  of  State  and  local  taxation; 

Connecticat , 28 

New  Jersey , 48 

Ontario 187 

PeDnsflvatiia ; -.  68 

Qnobec     - 187,196 

Sharelioldera.     (See  Stockholders.) 

Sleeping  car  companies.     (See  Palao6-car  companies.) 

Special  franchiaea,  defined,  New  York  _ 88 

Special  tax  oommiasions.     (See  Tax  commiaKions.) 

Stamp  tax,  Ontario 187 

State  revenue,  sources  of: 

Connecticnt S3 

Maasachasetts 30 

New  Jersey _ - 48 

New  York 36 

Outario    190 

Pennsylvania ; - 68,67-69 

Quebec ..  196 

WtoconBin.._ _ 149-160 

State  tax  commiaaiona: 
Permanent — 

Indiana/ - fll-»8 

Michigan 105 

Wisconsin. lSO-156 

Special— 

Dlinois , 182-133 

Iowa 157 

Massachnsetts - 23^ 

New  York 46-47 

Ohio 79-«3 

Stockholders : 


Connecticnt 80 

New  Jersey .-- 48 

New  York _ 88 

Illinois -  131 

IniJiana.-- _ 89 

Iowa -.--  163 

MassachnsettB 18 

Michigan.   .-- - 104.100 

Montreal -  ,. 201 

Nonresident,  Connecticat - 88 
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[l>BKe  referenceB  are  to  Pmrt  VII,  mepant^j  paced.) 

Btockholders— Continned.  P»««- 

PBunsylTanJa _- 85 

Ohio - ----  78 

Ontario- 193 

Railroads,  exemptioD,  Conneoticnt 82 

Wiflconslii..- - .---      1*) 

Street  rail  ways: 

ConDecticnt -.  - 83 

Dividends  In  excess  of  8  per  cent,  Uaaaochnaette 17 

Dividends  in  oiceBB  of  4  per  cent.  New  York  _  43 

Gross  receipte— 

Masfwchnsetts 17-18 

Montreal. , 301 

New  York 43 

Ohio_ -  86-87 

PeniiBylTania - 01 

Wisconain 147 

Mileage  tax — 

Ontario - 189 

Qnebec 198 

Texas 177 

Property  tax: 

llliDola , 133 

Indiana-- 93 

Iowa - — -      168 

New  Jersey - 04 

Real  estate. Montreal ---      301 

Ontario -- 191 

Stockat  actual  valne.HasBBchnsetts -- 14 

Stock  at  actnol  value  and  bonds,  Connectic at _ 83 

Unit  system,  Oonnecticiit - - 33 

Surety  companies,  gross  receipts, New  Jersey  -.- 52 

Tax  commissions.     (See  State  tax  commtttUma.) 

Taac  inquisitor  system,  Ohio 74 

Telenaph  companies: 

donnecticnt _ 34 

dross  receipts — 

Michigan-- 115-116 

Now  Jersey — 51-5S 

New  York .  42 

Pennsylvania - 61 

Message  tax,  Texas 177 

Mileage  tax,  Connecticut 34 

Wisconsin - 146-147 

Property  tax,  New  Jersey 54 

Stock  at  actnalvalne.  Illinois 135-138 

Masaachnaetts 14 

Stock  at  actual  valne  and  bonds,  Iowa 163 

Stookatpar. Ontario _ _- 189 

Quebec 198 

Unit  system- 
Indiana - 90-97 

Iowa,--- -.  168.164 

Ohio _ 88-84 

Pennsylvania -.        60 

Telephone  companies : 

Connectlcat - 84 

Gross  r«oelpt8— 

Michigan -.. - 115-116 

New  Jersey 51-53 

New  York- -,.       43 

Pennsylvania - 61 

WiaconsiU- 147 

Property  tax.  New  Jersey - 54 

Stock  at  actnal  valne,  Massacbosetts - 14 

Stock  at  actual  value  and  bonds,  Iowh  - 168 
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Telaplione  compauiea— CoDtinned.  Pa«e. 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario  189 

Quebec -.-  198 

TransmitterB.  Connecticnt 84 

Texas ---  - _ 177 

TTnit  syetem — 

Indiana    __ _ 96-97 

Iowa - 163-164 

Ohio 88-84 

Texaa - - 171-178 

Tranaportation  and  tranamiasion  campaniea,  groes  earnings,  NewTork.        42 
Truat  corapanies : 

Capital  stock  at  actnal  valne,  Massacbosetts _.        19 

Capital  stock  at  par  and  sarplns,  Nev  Jersejr M 

Depodte,  MaasachosettB 19 

Hasaachnsettfl 19 

Net  eatnings,  Wifloonain - 148 

New  York 44 

PennsjlTaaia-  - 68 

Stock  at  par,  Ontario 189 

Tnist  fonds,  MaMachoaettB  .  -  -  19 


Urban  aild  rural  property: 

GomwraUre  Imrden  of  taxaaou— 

Massachneetta 11 

New  York 87 

Ontario „..   _       ,.     _ 199 

Vacant  property  in  cities,  aflsessment,  Ontario 191 

Valuation: 

Percentage  of  tmevalnes.Consecticat ;  29 

Beal  and  persooal  property — 

Connecticnt 81 

Iowa 161 

UBasBcbasetta ,' _  20-31 

Pennsylvania 69 

Wisconsin 186-186 

Tebicles: 

Fennel  vania. 66 

Specific  tax,  Montreal    900 

Teasels : 

Connectlciit 80 

Massachusetts - 18 

Water  companiea: 

BnsinesB  tax.  Texaa 177 

LMviaends.  New  York  ._ 49 

Grosa  receipts.  New  York 4S 

Ohio-  - 86 

Property  tax — 

Indiana  - 98 

Iowa.     168 

NewJeney 54 

Wisconsin _     _. _ _ 147-148 

Stock  at  actn^  value,  Maasaohosetta  14 

WiUa,  PEamsylTania 66 

Wiaconaia 184-156 

Writa,  PamsylTaola 66 
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